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PREFACE. 


The  staple  of  the  following  pages  consists  of  the  most 
striking  Novelties  in  the  Literature,  Science,  and  Art  of  the 
last  six  months  ;  the  attractive  character  of  which  entitles 
the  present  volume  to  rank  with  any  one  of  its  twenty- 
eight  predecessors  in  popular  interest. 

Foremost  among  the  characteristics  of  our  own  times 
will  be  found  illustrated  accounts  of  valuable  inventions  and 
ornamental  improvements ;  as,  the  progress  of  the  Thames 
Tunnel,  and  the  principal  Railways  ;  the  completion  of  the 
National  Gallery;  the  New  Dividend  Warrant  Office,  Bank 
of  England  ;  Grosvenor  and  Galton  Bridges  ;  Toddington, 
an  elaborate  specimen  of  amateur  architecture;  and  the 
opening  of  the  Soanean  Museum,  by  the  death  of  its  muni¬ 
ficent  collector.  The  economy  of  Caoutchouc,  and  the  art  of 
Aerostation  have  also  received  especial  attention. 

Memorials  of  Eminent  Men  alternate  their  literary  in¬ 
terest  with  the  preceding  subjects;  as  the  birthplaces  or 
residences  of  Bishop  Burnet,  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael, 
Smollett,  Richardson,  Roscoe,  and  Sir  John  Soane. 

Some  practical  information  will  be  found  respecting  the 
latest  British  settlements  in  Lower  Canada ;  which  depart¬ 
ment  it  is  our  intention  to  resume  in  the  ensuing  volume. 

In  Popular  Antiquities,  we  have  taken  up,  from  a  pre¬ 
vious  volume,  the  illustration  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings  of 
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England ;  a  subject  of  other  than  pictorial  interest  to  every 
reader  of  the  history  of  his  country,  and  every  respecter  of 
the  sublime  lectures  to  be  drawn  therefrom,  upon  the  insta¬ 
bility  of  all  human  grandeur. 

The  light  reading,  principally  from  the  Public  Journals, 
commingles  its  gaieties  and  bright  lights  with  the  shadows 
of  graver  matters-of-fact.  We  have  long  since  learned  the 
success  of  such  reading  in  enforcing  valuable  points  of  social 
economy ;  for,  the  greatest  improvement  is  not  always  to  be 
wrought  by  lip-wisdom. 

The  New  Books  noticed  and  quoted  are  not  merely 
novel  in  character,  but  of  sterling  worth.  Among  them  we 
need  scarcely  point  attention  to  the  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Bart.,  in  course  of  publication. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  volume  will  be  found  a  few 
pages  of  Notes  on  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  opportunely  on 
the  anniversary  of  that  glorious  event. 

The  Portrait  illustration  of  our  youthful  Queen  in¬ 
vests  this  volume  with  a  peculiar  interest,  it  being,  probably, 
the  first  accredited  likeness  published  after  Her  Majesty’s 
accession. 

To  Correspondents  we  present  our  best  thanks  for 
their  available  and  well-intended  aid. 

And  now,  kind  Reader,  having  pointed  attention  to  a 
few  of  the  exertions  which  have  been  made  in  these  pages 
for  your  gratification,  we  thank  you  for  past  patronage,  and 
promise  to  study  to  deserve  the  like  encouragement  in  our 
next  volume. 


London,  June  22,  1837. 


HER  MAJESTY,  QUEEN  ALEXANDRINA 

VICTORIA. 


Not  this  the  first  time  that  our  lion  and  land 
Have  owned  the  soft  sway  of  a  woman's  white  hand  ; 

She  the  last  braneh  of  the  Tudor’s  proud  line 
Held  empire — an  omen  of  "lory  for  thine : 

The  name  of  Elizabeth  tells  of  an  age 
Alone  in  its  splendour  on  history’s  page. 

L.  E.  L. — Birthday  Tribute. 


In  presenting  the  reader  with  a  brief  memoir-sketch  of  our  youthful  Queen, 
we  shall  rather  glance  at  her  present  important  position  and  prospects  than 
at  the  privacy  of  her  infancy  and  childhood;  for,  as  beautifully  remarked 
by  one  of  the  most  accomplished  writers  of  the  day,*  “  the  biography  of  one 
so  young  has  more  to  do  with  hope  than  with  memory.” 

Her  Majesty  is  the  only  offspring  of  the  marriage  of  the  late  Edward, 
Duke  of  Kent,  with  Victoria  Maria  Louisa,  widow  of  the  late  Prince  of  Lei- 
nengen,  in  Germany,  and  sister  to  Leopold,  King  of  Belgium.  Their 
marriage  took  place  at  Coburg  on  May  29th,  1818  ;  f  they  shortly  after¬ 
wards  arrived  in  this  country,  and  were  re-married  according  to  the  rites 
of  the  church  of  England,  at  Kew,  on  the  1 1th  of  the  following  July.  The 
princess  was  born  at  Kensington  Palace,  on  May  24,  1819 ;  and  on  the  24th 
of  the  following  month  was  baptized  Alexandrina  Victoria.  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  year,  the  Duchess,  with  a  view  to  the  re-establishment  of  her  health, 
which  had  been  materially  affected  by  her  confinement,  retired  to  Sidmouth, 
in  Devonshire,  where  the  Duke,  who  had  accompanied  Her  Royal  Highness, 
was  attacked  by  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  died,  after  a  short  illness,  on 
Jan.  23,  1820.  He  was  a  prince  of  humane  and  manly  character;  he  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  popular ;  and  his  death  was  deeply  regretted  by  all  classes. 

The  infant  princess  was  thus  left  fatherless  when  a  few  months  old,  and 
with  her  mother,  “  stood  alone,  almost  friendless  and  unknown  in  this  country:” 
indeed,  the  Duchess  could  not  even  speak  its  language.  With  a  warmth  of 
affection  which  will  ever  be  gratefully  remembered  by  the  British  nation,  the 
Duchess  unhesitatingly  gave  up  all  idea  of  returning  to  her  kindred  in  Ger¬ 
many,  resolving  to  remain  in  England  to  superintend  the  education  of  the 
Princess. 

In  1825,  the  sum  of  6,000/.  per  annum  was  voted  by  Parliament  for  the 
support  of  the  Princess  ;  in  addilion  to  the  amount  of  income  received  by  the 
Duchess  of  Kent,  viz.  6,000/.  per  annum,  an  allowance  settled  upon  Her  Royal 
Highness  at  the  time  of  her  marriage.  This  grant  was,  however,  inadequate 
to  the  expense  of  the  education  and  appointments  of  the  young  Princess  ; 
and,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  fund  for  these  purposes,  appears  to  have 
been  supplied  by  her  uncle,  the  King  of  Belgium.  That  source  being  ex¬ 
hausted  by  the  relinquishment  of  his  annuity  as  widower  of  the  Princess  Char¬ 
lotte,  in  1831,  it  became  necessary  to  call  upon  Parliament  for  a  grant  to  make 
good  the  deficiency.  The  sum  of  10,000/.  was,  accordingly,  added  to  the 
income,  making  the  whole  allowance  received  by  the  Duchess  of  Kent  22,000/. ; 
namely,  6,000/.  for  the  Duchess  herself,  and  the  remaining  16,000/.  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Princess  Victoria. 

To  the  high  qualifications  of  the  Duchess  of  Kent  for  the  education  of  her 
illustrious  daughter,  unqualified  assent  has  been  given  by  persons  of  all  parties 

*  Miss  Landon  ;  in  the  Birthday  Tribute,  addressed  to  II.  R.  II.  on  attaining  her  eighteenth  year  ; 
with  a  splendid  Portrait.  Fisher. 

t  In  this  year,  also,  two  other  royal  marriages  took  place.  The  Duke  of  Clarence,  (his  late 
Majesty,)  married  the  Princess  of  Saxe  Muiucngen;  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  the  Princess  of  Hesse. 
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and  shades  of  opinion;*  and,  in  the  choice  of  preceptors,  similar  judgment  has 
been  manifested.  The  Duchess  of  Northumberland  accepted  the  appointment 
of  Governess  to  Her  Royal  Highness,  and  the  Dean  of  Chester  that  of  her 
principal  Master. 

Of  the  contidence  reposed  by  the  public  in  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  proof  was  given  by  the  Act  of  Parliament,  which,  in  1831,  named 
the  Duchess  Regent,  should  the  Princess  be  called  to  the  throne  while  a 
minor;  as  the  following  quotation  from  Lord  Lyndhurst’s  (then  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor,)  speech  on  the  occasion  felicitously  expresses  : 

i(  The  first  question  which  your  Lordships  will  naturally  ask  is — whom 
we  propose  as  the  Guardian  of  Her  Royal  Highness  under  the  circumstances 
inferred.  I  am  sure,  however,  that  the  answer  will  at  once  suggest  itself  to 
every  mind.  It  would  be  quite  impossible  that  we  should  recommend  any 
other  individual  for  that  high  office  than  the  illustrious  Princess,  the  Mother 
of  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Victoria.  The  manner  in  which  Her 
Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Kent  has  hitherto  discharged  her  duty  in  the 
education  of  her  illustrious  offspring — and  I  speak  upon  the  subject  not  from 
vague  report,  but  from  accurate  information — gives  us  the  best  ground  to  hope 
most  favourably  of  Her  Royal  Highness’  future  conduct.  Looking  at  the  past, 
it  is  evident  that  we  cannot  find  a  better  Guardian  for  the  time  to  come.” 

On  May  24th  last,  the  Princess  attained  her  Royal  Majority  of  eighteen 
years  of  age  ;  an  event  which  was  commemorated  throughout  the  country  with 
great  festivity.  Addresses  of  congratulation  to  the  Duchess  of  Kent  and  the 
Princess  have  been  presented  from  the  principal  towns  in  the  empire,  abounding 
in  fervid  loyalty,  and  patriotic  attachment. f  Of  these  testimonials,  we  can 
only  notice  the  address  from  the  City  of  London,  inasmuch  as  the  reply  of  the 
Duchess  of  Kent,  breathes  a  tone  which  promises  well  for  the  happiness  of  the 
country.  The  following  are  copies  of  these  documents  : — 

“  To  her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Kent. 

“  We,  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Commons  of  the  City  of  London,  in  Com¬ 
mon  Council  assembled,  approach  your  Royal  Highness  to  offer  our  congratulations 
upon  the  happy  occasion  of  your  Royal  daughter,  the  Princess  Alexandria  Victoria, 
having  attained  the  age  of  eighteen  years  :  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  us  to  appreciate 
the  feelings  of  your  Royal  Highness  upon  this  joyful  event,  but  we  beg  to  express  our 
unfeigned  hope  that  you  may  long  witness  the  fruits  of  your  care  and  attention  be¬ 
stowed  in  so  exemplary  a  manner  upon  the  education  of  your  Royal  daughter  in  the 
admiration  and  affections  of  a  free  people. ” 

Her  Royal  Highness  made  the  following  answer: — 

“  My  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Commons  of  the  City  of  London, 

“If  I  consulted  my  own  feelings,  I  would  abstain  from  a  reply,  except  to  assure 
you  that  my  heart  is  filled  with  gratitude. 

“  The  Disposer  of  all  Human  Events  has  vouchsafed  to  allow  me  to  be  rewarded 
far  beyond  what  I  deserve,  by  witnessing,  at  this  epoch,  so  dear  to  my  maternal  feel¬ 
ings,  such  general  expressions  of  loyalty  to  our  King,  hope  and  confidence  in  my 
child,  and  approbation  of  the  way  in  which  I  have  brought  her  up.  It  makes  me  feel 
I  should  add  a  few  words  more,  as  what  I  may  say  on  this  occasion  may  reach  many 
who  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  event  you  congratulate  me  on,  and,  a3  this  is  most 
probably  the  last  public  act  of  my  life,  I  feel  called  on  to  do  so. 

“  I  pass  over  the  earlier  part  of  my  connexion  with  this  country.  I  will  merely 
briefly  observe,  that  my  late  regretted  consort’s  circumstances  and  my  duties,  obliged 
us  to  reside  in  Germany.  But  the  Duke  of  Kent,  at  much  inconvenience,  and  I  at 
great  personal  risk,  returned  to  England,  that  our  child  should  be  ‘  born  and  bred  a 
Briton.’ 

“  In  a  few  months  afterwards  my  infant  and  myself  were  awfully  deprived  of 
father  and  husband  ;  we  stood  alone,  almost  friendless  and  unknown  in  this  country — 
I  could  not  even  speak  the  language  of  it. 

*  In  the  Standard  Journal,  June  19,  1837,  it  is  obsened:  “  Our  first  impressions  of  that  family  were 
received  six  years  ago,  from  a  sainted  lady  of  high  rank — alas  !  now  no  more — who  described  sucli  a 
scene  of  domestic  piety,  and  anxious  zeal  in  the  discharge  of  every  social  duty,  with  simplicity  and 
humility,  the  daily  picture  ol  the  family  at  Kensington,  as  she,  though  naturally  associated  with  the  first 
and  best  in  the  laud,  had  never  been  happy  enough  to  witness  elsewhere. 

+  At  Hath,  the  worthy  citizens  are  about  to  commemorate  the  event  by  the  erection  of  a  splendid 
column. 
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u  T  did  not  hesitate  how  to  act.  I  gave  up  my  home,  my  kindred,  my  duties,  to 
devote  myself  to  that  duty  which  was  to  be  the  whole  object  of  my  future  life.  I  was 
supported  in  the  execution  of  my  duty  by  the  country  ;  it  placed  its  trust  in  me,  and 
the  Regency  Bill  gave  me  its  last  act  of  confidence. 

“  I  have  in  times  of  great  difficulty  avoided  all  connexion  with  any  party  in  the 
state,  but  if  I  have  done  so  I  have  never  ceased  to  press  on  my  daughter  her  duties,  so 
as  to  gain,  by  her  conduct,  the  respect  and  affection  of  the  people.  This  I  have  taught 
her  should  be  her  first  earthly  duty  as  a  constitutional  Sovereign. 

“  The  Princess  has  arrived  at  that  age  which  now  justifies  my  expressing  my  con¬ 
fident  expectation  that  she  will  be  found  competent  to  execute  the  sacred  trust  w'hich 
may  be  reposed  in  her.  For,  communicating  as  she  does  with  all  classes  of  society, 
she  cannot  but  perceive  that  the  greater  the  diffusion  of  religion,  knowledge,  and  the 
love  of  freedom  in  a  country,  the  more  orderly,  industrious,  and  wealthy  is  its  popu¬ 
lation,  and  that  with  the  desire  to  preserve  the  constitutional  prerogatives  of  the  crown 
ought  to  be  co-ordinate  the  protection  of  the  liberties  of  the  people.’’ 

The  Recorder  also  read  the  address  from  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen, 
and  Commons  of  the  City  of  London,  to  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess 
Victoria,  as  follows : — 

“  To  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Victoria. 

“  We,  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Commons  of  the  City  of  London,  in 
Common  Council  assembled,  approach  your  Royal  Highness  upon  the  happy  occasion 
of  your  Royal  Highness  having  attained  the  age  of  eighteen  years. 

“  We  confidently  anticipate  with  the  liveliest  satisfaction  the  benefits  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  the  excellent  education  your  Royal  Highness  has  received  under  the  exem¬ 
plary  care  of  your  illustrious  mother,  and  in  the  full  assurance  that  in  whatever  station 
your  Royal  Highness  may  be  called  upon  to  occupy,  you  will  continue  to  afford  an 
example  of  those  virtues  that  dignify  and  adorn  the  female  character.  And  we  fervently 
hope  that  you  may  long  continue  to  live  in  the  enjoyment  of  health,  and  in  the  admi¬ 
ration  and  affection  of  a  free  and  happy  people.” 

Her  Royal  Highness  made  the  following  answer : — 

“  I  am  very  thankful  for  your  kindness,  and  my  mother  has  expressed  all  my 
feelings.” 

On  the  morning  of  the  birthday,  the  King  is  stated  to  have  written  a  long 
letter  of  congratulation  to  his  niece  ;  and  to  have  presented  her  with  a  magni¬ 
ficent  piano-forte  of  the  value  of  200  guineas.  The  usual  birthday  state-ball 
took  place  at  St.  James’s  Palace,  where  the  Princess,  for  the  first  time,  took 
precedence  of  her  mother. 

The  King  and  the  Queen  were  absent  from  this  ball,  from  indisposition ; 
and,  during  the  day.  His  Majesty’s  illness  considerably  increased  :  indeed, 
upon  this  day,  has  been  said  to  have  commenced  the  attack  which  has  termi¬ 
nated  so  lamentably  for  the  country. 

Thus,  by  the  king’s  demise,  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  June  or  within 
a  month  of  having  attained  her  Majority,  the  Princess  has  become  the  only 
lawful  and  rightful  Queen  of  these  happy  realms  :  and,  at  her  first  Council, 
held  at  Kensington,  on  the  above  day.  Her  Majesty  made  the  following  grati¬ 
fying  Declaration  : 

“  The  severe  and  afflicting  loss  which  the  nation  has  sustained  by  the  death  of  his 
Majesty,  my  beloved  uncle,  has  devolved  upon  me  the  duty  of  administering  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  this  empire.  This  awful  responsibility  is  imposed  upon  me  so  suddenly,  and  at 
so  early  a  period  of  my  life,  that  I  should  feel  myself  utterly  oppressed  by  the  burden 
were  I  not  sustained  by  the  hope  that  Divine  Providence,  which  has  called  me  to 
this  work,  will  give  me  strength  for  the  performance  of  it,  and  that  I  shall  find  in  the 
purity  of  my  intentions,  and  in  my  zeal  for  the  public  welfare,  that  support  and  those 
resources  which  usually  belong  to  a  more  mature  age,  and  to  longer  experience. 

“  I  place  my  firm  reliance  upon  the  wisdom  of  Parliament,  and  upon  the  loyalty  and 
affection  of  my  people.  I  esteem  it  also  a  peculiar  advantage,  that  I  succeed  to  a 
Sovereign  whose  constant  regard  for  the  rights  and  liberties  of  his  subjects,  and  whose 
desire  to  promote  the  amelioration  of  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  country,  have 
rendered  his  name  the  object  of  general  attachment  and  veneration. 

“  Educated  in  England,  under  the  tender  and  enlightened  care  of  a  most  affec¬ 
tionate  mother,  I  have  learned  from  my  infancy  to  respect  and  love  the  constitution  of 
my  native  country. 

“  It  will  be  my  unceasing  study  to  maintain  the  reformed  religion  as  by  law  esta- 
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Wished,  securing  at  the  same  time  to  all  the  full  enjoyment  of  religions  liberty  ;  and  I 
shall  steadily  protect  the  rights,  and  promote  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  the  happiness 
and  welfare  of  all  classes  of  my  subjects.” 

Here  this  brief  sketch  would  terminate,  were  it  not  for  our  anxiety  to 
place  on  record  the  hopeful  enthusiasm  of  the  country  in  behalf  of  our  youthful 
Queen.  The  prayers  and  entreaties  of  all  classes  of  Her  Majesty’s  subjects 
will  be  addressed  to  “  the  Giver  of  every  perfect  good”  for  aid  in  her  great 
work  of  Government.  Her  Majesty  rejoices  having  been  born  a  Briton,  and 
in  having  been  educated  in  her  native  country,  under  the  affectionate  care  of 
an  enlightened  mother.  Her  taste  and  habits  are,  therefore,  peculiarly  English, 
and,  nowise  can  she  be  better  lifted  to  consult  the  happiness  of  the  British 
people.  During  her  minority,  our  young  Queen  has  been  accustomed  to  visit 
several  portions  of  the  country  for  health  and  recreation;  by  which  means  also, 
she  has  more  closely  identified  herself  with  the  feelings  of  the  English  people. 
In  these  excursions,  or  “progresses,”  as  they  would  have  been  called  in  the 
days  of  Elizabeth,  her  amiability  has  received  unqualified  admiration;  while 
through  her  active  benevolence,  charity  has  done  its  noble  work,  open-handed 
to  the  sufferings  of  humanity.  In  the  pious  exercises  of  the  heart,  her  conduct 
has  been  exemplary.  Her  general  education  is  not  understood  to  have  been 
exclusively  courtly,  or  a  mere  course  of  accomplishment ;  but  such  as  must 
strengthen  a  feminine  mind,  and  fit  it  for  duties  more  onerous  than  usually  fall 
to  the  lot  of  woman  to  discharge.  Her  position  may  be  an  “  awful  ”  one ; 
but  it  is  full  of  high  promise,  her  prospects  are  bright  with  hopes  for  the 
preservation  of  “  fair  England’s  peace 

There  is  not  a  more  lovely  land 
Ou  all  our  lovely  earth. 

Than  that,  Victoria,  which  now  gives 
Its  blessing  on  thy  birth. 

#  «J<  *  si* 

Glorious  and  happy  be  thy  coming  hours. 

Young  daughter  of  old  England's  Royal  line  ! 

As  iu  an  angel’s  pathway  spring  up  flowers. 

So  may  a  Nation’s  blessing  spring  in  thine. 

L.  E.  L. — Birthday  Tribute. 


TO  HER  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCESS  VICTORIA. — (iROM  BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE.) 


Fair  wert  thou  when  thy  mother’s  eye 
Looked  on  thy  smiling  infancy. 

And  fondly  looking  tried  to  see 
Thy  father’s  image  stamped  on  thee — 
Sweet  task  1  that  for  the  widow’s  grief 
Found  iu  the  mother’s  hope  relief. 

Fair  wert  thou  as  a  little  child, 

When  that  beloved  mother  mild 
Regan  to  mingle  smiles  with  tears 
And  garner  hopes  for  future  years. 

Till  won  by  thee  to  thoughts  of  gladness 
Her  spirit  was  unyoked  from  sadness. 

And  fair  thy  childhood  ever  grew, 
Brightening  with  graces  ever  new. 

When  growth  of  person  was  combined 
With  growing  graces  of  the  mind, 

Till  all  the  good  and  wise  approved  thee. 
And  all,  who  ever  knew  thee,  loved  thee. 

And  fair  is  thy  sweet  opening  youth. 
Signed  with  the  seal  of  holy  Truth  ; 
Thine  is  a  bosom  without  guile  ; 

Faith  claims  thy  unsuspicious  smile ; 
And  Virtue  calls  that  heart  her  own. 
Which  beats  beneath  thy  virgin  zone. 

Still  fairer,  Princess  wise  and  good. 

Shall  be  thy  bloom  of  womanhood ; 

For  thou  hast  chosen  Mary's  part, 

Aud  from  the  right  thou  wilt  not  start ; 
To  thee  thy  mind  thy  kingdom  is— 
What  other  sway  can  equal  tins? 


Fear  not  what  evil  men  may  do. 

But  still  thy  even  way  pursue  ; 

For  a  Divinity  doth  feuce 
The  whereabout  of  Innocence, 

And  Royalty’s  most  certain  shield 
Virtue  and  Truth  to  Courage  yield. 

Gloom  enters  e’en  a  royal  bower. 

And  Ease  not  often  dwells  with  Power; 

And  pains  as  well  as  gems  beset 
The  circle  of  the  coronet ; 

But  Earth  has  joys,  and  Heaveu  has  smiles 
For  the  sweet  Lady  of  the  Isles. 

Our  England’s  second  hope  !  our  theme ! 
Arete  of  the  poet’s  dream  ! 

Our  pleasant  thought  1  our  rose  of  state. 

On  whom  our  loyal  wishes  wait ! 

Elizabeth,  with  brighter  bloom, 

Our  Charlotte,  with  a  happier  doom  ! 

Fair  darling  of  the  Nation  1  we 
Turn  ever  anxious  eyes  to  thee. 

And  on  our  hearts  is  set  a  seal. 

E'en  to  the  death  to  guard  thy  weal. 

Oh  never  may  distrustful  cloud 
Thy  presence  from  thy  people  shroud ! 

With  glowing  hopes  our  bosoms  burn. 

Our  hearts  with  eager  fondness  yearn  ; 
Millions  in  thee  an  interest  claim. 

Thine  is  become  a  household  name — 

Shine  out,  and  make  thy  light  be  seen. 

Our  hope,  our  joy,  our  youthful  Queen! 


Clje  jifltrror 
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ROMAN  AQUEDUCT,  AT  SEGOVIA, 
IN  SPAIN. 

Aqueducts,  or  contrivances  for  conducting 
water,  were  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  and 
are  unquestionably,  among  the  noblest  in¬ 
ventions  of  the  Romans.  Animated  by  a 
spirit  of  improvement  and  magnificence, 
these  mighty  people  erected  aqueducts  in 
almost  every  place  under  their  dominion. 
One  of  the  most  stupendous  of  these  works 
which  time  has  spared  for  our  admiration, 
is  that  at  Segovia,  in  Old  Castile,  a  midland 
province  of  Spain.  The  locality  and  the 
details  of  this  aqueduct  are  thus  described  by 
Mr.  Roscoe,  in  the  Landscape  Annual *  for 
the  present  year. 

“  Strabo,  who  is  at  least  as  fanciful  as  he 
is  philosophical,  compares  the  whole  penin¬ 
sula  to  an  ox-hide  ;  and  they  who  pursue 
the  same  thread  of  resemblance,  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  Segovia  is  very  much  like  a 
ship.  There  is  some  foundation  for  the 
idea.  Perched,  like  an  ancient  galley  upon 
a  vast  rock,  with  its  stern  eastward,  and  its 
prow  pointing  towards  the  west,  it  occupies 
a  low  ridge  between  two  hollows,  and  seems 
to  be  only  waiting  for  sufficient  water  to 
right  itself  and  float  down  the  valley.  In 
each  of  the  deep  ravines  that  flank  the  city 
there  is  a  stream  ;  in  one  the  Erasrnas,  in 
the  other  the  Clamores,  which  have  their 
confluence  a  little  to  the  north  of  Segovia. 
The  former  river,  which  is  spanned  by  five 
handsome  bridges,  and  has  its  banks  clothed 
with  wood,  formerly  bore  the  name  of 
Arava,  whence  the  inhabitants  of  these  val¬ 
leys  were  of  old  denominated  Arevaic. 

“  There  is  some  excuse  for  one’s  running, 
at  Segovia,  into  an  antiquarian  channel,  its 
chief  claim  to  be  noticed  by  a  traveller  con¬ 
sisting  in  that  rare  relic  of  the  old  world, 
which  enables  its  citizens  to  enjoy  their 
coffee  and  lemonade,  without  every  morning 
performing  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Erasma  or 
Clamore  for  wherewith  to  make  it : — I 
mean  the  Aqueduct.  It  commences  in  the 
hills  near  the  road  from  St.  Ildefonso,  and 
runs  nearly  parallel  with  it  a  considerable 
way  through  the  suburbs.  At  first,  the 
arches  are,  of  course,  low  ;  but  as  it  pro¬ 
ceeds  farther  and  farther  from  the  spring, 
they  assume  gradually  a  loftier  span,  till,  in 
the  Plaza  del  Azogueio,  at  the  foot  of  the 
walls,  they  tower  to  above  one  hundred  feet 
in  height.  Here,  indeed,  the  architect’s 
admirable  taste  suggested  the  propriety  of  a 
double  tier  of  arches,  one  above  the  other, 
to  obviate  even  the  appearance  of  weakness 
which  the  work  might  otherwise  have  put 
on.  And  how  beautiful  it  now  appears, 
more  particularly  from  the  old  cross  near 
the  bridge  at  the  northern  entrance  to  the 
city,  while  the  shadows  of  morning  from  the 

*  Whence  the  prefixed  Engraving  has  been  copied, 
by  permission  of  the  Publishers. 


old  tower  and  cypress-crested  hill  on  the 
east,  wrap  the  bases  of  the  piers  in  shadow, 
and  give  them  the  look  of  springing  up  out 
of  the  water,  or  the  mists  of  a  mirage.  Just 
peeping  above  its  summit,  we  discover  the 
spires  of  the  churches,  while,  excepting  one 
cluster  of  dwellings  near  the  reservoir,  the 
whole  city  lies  overspanned  and  commanded 
by  its  proud  line  of  arches,  extending  to  the 
length  of  two  thousand  four  hundred  feet. 

“  The  country,  visible  above  the  aqueduct, 
over  which,  as  we  gazed,  the  wind  was  waft¬ 
ing  slight  volumes  of  smoke  from  the  warm 
and  comfortable  kitchen  of  a  Segovian  al¬ 
derman,  would  have  defied  Claude  to  make 
a  landscape  out  of  it.  Nothing  short  of 
poetry  could  cast  the  mantle  of  romance 
over  its  weather-beaten,  brown,  unsightly 
visage  ;  lofty  without  grandeur,  sufficiently 
undulating  to  lose  the  character  of  a  table¬ 
land,  too  wide,  sprawling,  unambitious  to  be 
a  mountain. 

<(  We  descended  from  our  rocky  stroll 
among  the  hill-sides  to  the  foot  of  the  aque¬ 
duct,  to  study  the  characteristic  groups, 
composed  of  mules,  sleek  and  wanton,  rag¬ 
ged  Spaniards,  chattering  old  market-wo¬ 
men,  boys,  and  nondescript  idlers,  which 
chance  congregates  in  that  part  of  the  town 
every  day  in  the  year.  One  point  ir<i  this 
long  sweep  of  beauty  particularly  struck  us, 
and  the  artist  has  represented  its  most  strik¬ 
ing  phases.  It  is  where  one  of  the  great 
streets  of  Segovia,  running  from  south  to 
north,  passes  through  two  arches  under  the 
aqueduct,  and  has  on  one  side,  a  cluster  of  pri¬ 
vate  dwellings,  on  the  other  a  church,  where, 
in  a  short  piazza  supported  on  horse-shoe 
arches,  we  see  manifest  traces  of  the  Moor. 

“  It  is  easy  to  perceive,  in  the  modern  and 
ancient  structures,  the  difference  between 
the  Spaniard  and  the  Roman.  The  works 
of  the  former,  frail  and  uncouth,  fantastic  as 
his  own  character,  appear  but  designed  to 
house  for  a  brief  space  the  dwarf-minded 
subjects  of  a  tottering  monarchy  ;  those  of 
the  latter,  erected  under  a  prince  who  ap¬ 
peared  but  the  chief  of  the  republic,  seem 
formed,  in  their  simple  and  severe  grandeur, 
to  wrestle  for  ever  with  the  elements.  And 
should  the  aqueduct  perish,  and  the  city 
along  with  it,  for  lack  of  water,  the  muni¬ 
cipal  government  will  be  alone  to  blame. 
Creeping  plants,  climbing  about  its  arches, 
twining  themselves  about  the  piers,  and 
drooping  beautifully  from  the  moist  parapet 
above,  improve,  no  doubt.,  the  picturesque 
features  of  this  remnant  of  the  taste  of  re¬ 
publican  Rome,  but  they  injure  while  they 
adorn.  For  the  roots,  insinuating  them¬ 
selves  between  the  stones,  whither  they  will 
be  followed  by  air  and  moisture,  introduce 
the  first  principles  of  decay,  and  if  not  in 
time  removed,  will  end  by  bringing  this 
splendid  monument  to  the  ground.” 
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THE  POEMS  OF  H.  K.  WHITE. 

Thou  wert  not  made  to  bear  the  strife. 

Nor  labour  tlirou”:li  the  storms  of  life  ; 

Thy  heart  was  in  too  warm  a  mould. 

To  mingle  with  the  dull  and  cold, 

And  every  thought  that  wrong’d  thy  truth 
Fell  like  a  blight  upon  thy  youth. 

T.  K.  Hervey. 

The  annals  of  departed  genius  present  us 
with  nothing  more  touchingly  beautiful,  or 
calculated  to  call  forth  affectionate  pity 
and  admiration,  than  the  memory  of  those 
early-translated  ones,  whose  rare  endowments 
have  blossomed  but  to  fade, — whose  rich 
morning  promise,  had  been  long  ere  noon 
shadowed  over  by  the  chilly  clouds  fore¬ 
boding  early  death.  The  bright  and  pure 
dawn  of  such  a  mind  is  like  a  faint  emana¬ 
tion  from  the  Divine  Perfection,  suffered  for 
a  little  w*hile  to  have  its  dwelling  amongst 
us,  astonishing  and  delighting  with  rays 
from  the  great  Fount  of  Intelligence,  but 
scarcely  advancing  many  steps  into  the  cold 
wilderness  of  this  “hard  and  unholy  earth,” 
before,  with  intuitive  prescience,  it  discerns 
the  hollow  emptiness  of  this  world’s  gauds, 
and  with  the  voice  of  a  seraph  sings  of  high 
hopes  and  anticipations,  stretching  far  be¬ 
yond  the  narrow  bounds  of  time.  As  if  dis¬ 
gusted  with  this  cold,  ungenial  region,  it 
early  seeks  that  “  better  land,”  where  kin¬ 
dred  spirits  are  : —henceforth  the  beautiful 
memory  of  genius  passed  away,  which,  like 
the  unearthly  beauty  of  the  pale  stars,  shines 
far  above  the  dull  vapours  of  this  weary 
world. 

And  such  a  memory  is  that  of  H.  K. 
White,  whose  prematurely  reflective  genius 
discovered  that  “all  is  vanity,”  long  before  to 
ordinary  minds  the  gloss  of  the  tinsel  had 
begun  to  wear  off;  and  who  was  mercifully 
withdrawn  from  a  scene  where  the  fine  tex¬ 
ture  of  his  mind  would  have  suffered  conti¬ 
nually  from  contact  with  the  vexing  cares 
and  wearing  contentions  of  life.  The  sweet 
and  plaintive  tones  of  his  lyre  scarcely  ex¬ 
cited  attention  before  they  were  silenced  by 
death.  The  finely  wrought  susceptibility  of 
his  temperament  rendered  him  painfully 
unfit  to  struggle  with  the  difficulties  which 
early  beset  his  path :  he  was  feelingly  alive 
to  each  fine  impulse,”  with  keener  sense 
of  pleasure  or  pain  'than  falls  to  the  lot  of 
the  many,  who,  in  the  happy  possession  of 
strength  and  insensibility  of  mind,  jostle 
and  elbow  their  way  through  the  crowded 
highway  of  life ;  thank  heaven  “  they  have 
no  fanciful  enthusiasm,”  but  pass  placidly 
by  events  that  would  wound  the  sensitive 
spirit  to  the.  very  nerve:  —  and  happy  is 
it  for  the  present  state  of  society  that  such 
minds  abound,  fitted  as  they  are  for  the 
wear  and  tear,  the  rough  realities  of  life’s 
journey. 

H.  K.  White,  with  mind  of  “  God’s  best 
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earthly  mould,”  from  the  early  dawnings 
of  reason,  displayed  an  ardent  thirst  after 
knowledge  ;  his  very  thoughts  in  childhood 
being  fraught  with  lofty  aspirations  after  all 
things  good  and  great — being  full,  as  he 
said,  of  “  projects  and  strange  thoughts,  and 
confiding  them  to  no  one.”  How  unceasing 
was  his  vigilance  in  the  pursuit  of  every 
noble  attainment,  stimulated  by  each  acqui¬ 
sition  to  the  pursuit  of  more.  “Alps  on 
Alps  arose;”  the  soaring  mind  overwrought 
its  narrow  tenement  of  clay,  and  gladly 
escaped  from  so  confined  and  ungenial  an 
abode.  Who  can  read  of  the  struggles  of 
this  gentle  being  with  poverty  and  life-con¬ 
suming  care,  without  painful  pity  and  asto¬ 
nishment  at  the  Christian  philosophy  of  one 
so  young  in  years? — “  Make  me,”  he  writes, 
“an  outcast,  a  beggar,— place  me  a  bare¬ 
footed  pilgrim  on  the  top  of  the  Alps  or 
Pyrenees,  and  I  should  have  wherewith  to 
sustain  the  spirit  within  me,  in  the  reflection 
that  all  this  was  but  for  a  moment — that  a 
period  would  come,  when  wrong,  and  injury, 
and  trouble,  would  be  no  more.” — ‘Are  even 
the  followers  of  Christ  themselves  to  be  in¬ 
fected  with  the  childish  desire  of  heaping  up 
wealth  ?”  These  were  the  sentiments  of  a 
youth  of  nineteen,  born  in  a  lowly  station  of 
society,  and  early  destined  for  a  menial  em¬ 
ployment.  The  exertions  of  discerning 
friends,  and  particularly  the  fostering  protec¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Southey,  encouraged  Henry  to 
publish  a  volume  of  poems  in  1803,  after  he 
had  been  released  from  the  ungenial  em¬ 
ployment  of  an  hosier’s  apprentice,  to  be  a 
clerk  in  an  attorney’s  office.  The  book  of 
poems  proved  a  source  of  bitter  anxiety ; 
the  unfavourable  critique  in  the  Monthly 
Review  cruelly  lacerated  his  feelings: — 
“  This  review  goes  before  me  wherever  I 
turn  my  steps,  and  is,  ]  verily  believe,  an 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  Satan  to  drive 
me  to  destruction.”  The  editor,  in  a  subse¬ 
quent  number,  endeavoured  to  make  the 
amende  for  his  rash  and  cruel  judgment ; 
but  the  hour  was  come  when  the  soul  of  the 
young  poet  had  learned  to  view  the  things  of 
time  through  a  less  passionate  medium — the 
echoes  of  worldly  applause  were  waxing  faint 
on  his  ear,  and  shrunk  in  importance  to  the 
eye  fixed  on  eternal  things. 

He  was  persuaded  to  relinquish  the  law 
for  studies  more  adapted  to  the  spiritual  and 
unworldly  nature  of  his  genius,  and  succeed¬ 
ed,  after  many  efforts,  in  entering  himself  of 
St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge:  previously  to 
this,  he  took  up  his  abode  for  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  classical  reading  at  the  rectory  of 
Winteringham,  a  village  on  the  banks  of  the 
Humber,  where  were  passed  the  happiest 
days  of  his  brief  and  agitated  existence. 
Treated  with  paternal  kindness  by  the  rector, 
a  learned  and  pious  man,  his  mind  and  heart 
expanded  in  these  quiet  shades,  and  fondly 
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returned  to  that  study  whose  spirit  formed  the 
very  texture  of  his  mind: — 

“  Sorceress ! 

I  cannot  burst  thy  bonds.  It  is  but  lift 
Thy  blue  eyes  to  the  deep-bespangled  vault, — 
■Wreathe  thy  enchanted  tresses  round  thine  arm. 

And  mutter  some  obscure  and  charmed  rhyme. 

And  I  could  follow  thee — 

The  insidious  approach  of  that  “  most  trea¬ 
cherous  of  Death’s  craving  brood,”  —  con¬ 
sumption,  retarded  his  otherwise  rapid  ascent 
up  “  the  hill  where  Fame’s  proud  temple 
shone  afar.”  A  prophetic  feeling  of  early 
death  seems  to  pervade  all  his  writings. 
“  Life,  with  all  its  bitters,  is  a  draught  soon 
drunk  ;  and  though  we  have,  many  changes 
to  fear  on  this  side  the  grave,  beyond  it  we 
know  of  none.”  The  conviction  that  our 
abode  on  earth  is  but  the  “  dim  dawn  and 
twilight  of  our  day,”  the  “  vestibule”  through 
which  we  pass  to  endless  being,  was  conti¬ 
nually  present  to  his  mind  ;  and  his  most 
perfect  effusions  are  those  which  treat  of  the 
fleeting  nature  of  things  earthly,  like  the 
song  of  a  spirit  sublimed  from  earthly 
dross,  and  about  to  take  its  flight  through 
the  ethereal  vast  of  eternity. 

The  poem  on  Time  contains  a  mournful 
prophecy  on  what  the  young  poet  supposed 
might  be  dimly  seen  through  the  mist  of 
coming  years : — 

“  Where  now  is  Britain  ?  where  her  laui-elled  names  ? 
Her  palaces  and  halls  dashed  in  the  dust — 

Some  second  Vandal  hath  reduced  her  pride. 

And  with  one  big  recoil  hath  thrown  her  back 
To  primitive  barbarity.” 

Again — 

“  Through  her  depopulated  vales,  the  scream 
Of  bloody  superstition  hollow  rings. 

*  *  #  O’er  her  marts, 

Her  crowded  ports,  broods  silence  ;  and  the  cry 
Of  the  low  curlew,  and  the  pensive  dash 

Of  distant  billows  breaks  along  the  void : 

Even  as  the  savage  sits  upon  the  stone. 

That  marks  where  stood  her  Capitols,  and  hears 
The  bittern  booming  in  the  woods,  he  shrinks 
From  the  dismaying  solitude.  Her  bards 
Sing  in  a  language  that  hath  perished  ; 

And  their  wild  harps  suspended  o’er  their  graves 
Sigh  to  the  desert  winds  a  dying  strain.” 

How  exquisitely  does  he  moralize  on  the 
fallen  pride  of  empires  passed  away  ! — 

“  Where  is  Rome  ? 

She  lives  but  in  the  tale  of  other  times  ; 

Her  proud  pavilions  are  the  hermit’s  home. 

And  tier  long  colonnades,  her  public  walks. 

Now  faintly  echo  to  the  pilgrim’s  feet, 

"Who  comes  to.  muse  in  solitude,  and  trace, 

Through  the  rank  moss  reveal’d,  her  honour’d  dust. 
But  not  to  Rome  alone  has  fate  confined 
The  doom  of  ruin  :  cities  numberless. 

Tyre,  Sidon,  Carthage,  Babylon,  and  Troy, 

And  rich  Phoenicia — they  are  blotted  out. 

Half-razed  from  memory,  and  their  very  name 
And  being  in  dispute. 

Earthly  things 
Are  but  the  transient  pageants  of  an  hour. 

And  earthly  pride  is  like  the.  passing  flower, 

'1  hat  springs  to  fall  and  blossoms  but  to  die. 

*  #  »  *  # 

Oh !  who  can  strive 

To  comprehend  the  vast  and  awful  truth 
Of  the  eternity  that  hath  gone  by. 


And  not  recoil  from  the  dismaying  sense 
Of  human  impotence  ?  The  life  of  man 
Is  summ’d  in  birthdays  and  in  sepulchres  : 

But  the  Eternal  God  had  no  beginning  ; 

He  hath  no  end.” 

Surely,  no  farewell  did  poet  ever  breathe 
over  the  dying  notes  of  his  lyre  more  fraught 
with  plaintive  beauty  than  are  the  closing 
lines  of  his  Chris tiad : — 

“And  must  the  harp  of  Judah  sleep  again  ?  " 

Shall  I  no  more  reanimate  the  lay  ? 

Oh,  Thou  who  visitest  the  sous  of  men ! 

Thou  who  dost  listen  when  the  humble  pray  ! 

One  little  space  prolong  my  mournful  day ; — 

One  little  lapse  su>pend  thy  last  decree  : 

I  am  a  youthful  traveller  in  the  way. 

And  this  slight  boon  would  consecrate  to  Thee, 

Ere  I  with  death  shake  hauds,  and  smile  that  I  am 
free.” 

Oblivion  has  not — will  not  gather  round 
the  music  of  this  “  simple  lyre  for  long  as 
pure  and  holy  thoughts,  embodied  in  the 
language  of  genuine  poetry  shall  be  valued, 
so  long  will  the  poems  of  H.  K.  White  find 
readers  among  those  who  can  be  soothed 
and  elevated  by  strains — 

“That  make  all  mirth  seem  turbulence  unholy. 
When  with  the  charm  compared  of  their  soft  melan¬ 
choly.” 

Anne  R. 


COLERIDGE. 

C  To  the  Editor.) 


I  hear  that  Dr.  Gilman,  the  long-tried  friend 
and  admirer  of  the  late  Mr.  Coleridge,  is  pre¬ 
paring  the  memoirs  of  his  life.  Such  an 
undertaking  cannot  be  in  better  hands,  and 
it  will,  no  doubt,  contain  a  faithful  portrait 
of  the  renowned  metaphysician,  scholar,  and 
poet.  Few  men  in  early  life,  had  their  days 
more  severely  checkered  than  this  ardent 
follower  of  literary  pursuits  ;  and  for  the  last 
few  years  of  it,  he  was  little  better  than  a 
sickly  recluse,  incapable  of  putting  a  finish¬ 
ing  hand  to  those  various  effusions  of  his 
intellect,  which  lay  like  a  rich  ungathered 
harvest,  ready  to  reward  the  labours  of  the 
husbandman  ;  but  who,  from  some  unpro- 
pitious,  adverse  interference  of  the  elements, 
is  prevented  from  gathering  its  ripe  produce 
into  his  garner. 

My  principal  motive  for  troubling  you  with 
this  notice  arises  from  my  having  lit  upon  a 
printed  Prospectus  of  a  work  contemplated  by 
Coleridge,  during  the  time  that  he  was  stu¬ 
dent  in  the  quiet  domain  of  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge  ;  and,  as  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe,  its  publication  never  took  place,  I 
conclude  that  Coleridge  met  with  the  same 
repulsive  chill  in  his  attempts  to  obtain 
public  patronage  to  the  work’in  question,  as 
two  former  legitimate  sons  of  the  muses, 
Collins  and  Warton,  did,  in  their  joint  efforts 
to  obtain  subscribers  to  a  small  volume  of 
poetry  they  had  in  contemplation  ;  and  that, 
therefore,  these  blooming  flowers  of  Coleridge’s 
projected  erudition,  were  never  brought  before 
the  public. 
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The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Prospectus, 
which  is  printed  on  a  sheet  of  quarto  post : 

Enout. 

Proposals 

For  publisliinj;  by  Subscription 
Imitations  from  ttie  modern  Latin  Poets; 
with  a 

Critical  and  Biographical  Essay 
on  the 

»  Restoration  of  Literature  : 

by  S.  T  Coleridge, 
of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge. 

This  work  will  consist  of  two  volumes,  large  octavo, 
elegantly  printed  on  superfine  paper.  Price  to  Sub¬ 
scribers  14s.  in  boards,  to  be  paid  for  on  delivery.^ 

Design. 

At  the  restoration  of  Literature,  the  barbarous 
state  of  modern  languages,  and  the  imperfect  diffu¬ 
sion  of  knowledge,  determined  the  most  celebrated 
writers  of  that  ./Era,  to  compose  principally  in  the 
Latin  language;  and  iu  later  times  many  of  our 
greatest  poets  have  made  it  the  vehicle  of  their  ear¬ 
liest  effusions.  It  is  the  design  of  the  proposed  pub¬ 
lication  to  collect  the  most  elegant  of  these  compo¬ 
sitions,  to  exhibit  them  in  a  neat  and  correct  form, 
and  to  render  them  interesting  to  the  English  reader 
by  annexed  imitations.  Of  the  poems  selected, 
many  have  been  long  known  and  admired  by  the 
classical  reader;  many  of  them,  however,  of  equal 
merit,  scattered  among  the  heavy  collections  of 
Gruter  and  others,  seem  to  have  escaped  the  notice 
even  of  the  learned. 

In  the  course  of  the  work  will  be  introduced  a  co¬ 
pious  selection  from  the  Lyrics  of  Casimir,  and  a 
new  translation  of  the  Basia  of  Secundus. 

These  volumes  will  be  ready  for  delivery  shortly 
after  the  next  Christmas.  S.  T.  C. 

Cambridge,  June  10, 1794. 
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OWEN  B1ERLAW. - A  TAI.E. 

Some  few  years  since,  1  had  occasion,  on  the 
part  of  the  firm  by  which  I  was  employed,  to 
make  search  after  no  less  and  important  a 
personage  than  a  lost  legatee.  His  property 
was  valuable,  and  collateral  heirs  were  numer¬ 
ous  ;  but,  strange  to  say,  no  one  could  furnish 
a  clue  to  the  right  owner.  Advertisements 
were  published  “  as  the  law  directs,”  but 
without  effect:  the  falling  in  of  the  property 
was  evidently  unexpected.  At  last,  however, 
I  fancied  I  could  discover  some  traces  of  my 
man:  so,  leaving  town  by  an  early  coach, 
towards  the  evening  of  a  fine  summer  day,  I 
arrived  at  the  village  of - ,  in  Worces¬ 

tershire. 

Having  received  very  unsatisfactory  replies 
to  my  inquiries  of  the  people  of  the  inn 
where  I  stopped,  I  dined  ;  and  then,  my 
messenger  not  having  returned,  I  left  the 
table,  and,  throwing  open  a  window,  looked 
out  into  the  road,  through  a  row  of  carefully 
nurtured  geraniums,  of  perfumed  leaf  and 
brilliant  flower.  A  few  scattered  cottages 
stood  opposite,  with  their  gardens,  and  a  run¬ 
ning  stream  between  them  and  the  road  ;  and 
these  were  backed  at  a  short  distance  by  the 
slope  of  a  verdant  hill,  at  the  base  of  which 
curved  the  little  town.  It  was  growing  dusk. 
The  village  tasks  were  done.  A  group  of 


men  were  assembled  within  a  short  distance) 
at  the  c'oor  of  one  who,  as  1  thought,  might 
be  the  patriarch  of  the  place  ;  they  were  talk¬ 
ing  in  a  subdued,  tranquil  tone  :  the  simple 
history  of  their  occupations  had  still  their 
charms  for  the  old  man,  or  his  advice  might 
be  valuable ;  either  supposition  was  agreeable. 
As  each  labouring  man  stalked  in,  from 
perhaps  some  distant  employment,  he  would 
stop,  and  interchange  the  news  of  the  day. 
Cottage  doors  began  to  look  cheerful,  as  their 
tenants  returned  home,  and  threw  them  open. 
Children  were  children  once  more ;  for  a 
short  hour  they  had  ceased  to  be  labourers,  and 
seemed  happy,  as  if  all  the  work  of  the  world 
were  done,  and  the  rest  were  holiday.  For¬ 
getting  that  toil  is  the  lot  of  all,  and  that  the 
task  of  those  around  him  was  but  suspended, 
the  half-spent  way-farer  through  the  village 
seemed  but  the  more  cast  down  as  he  past 
from  among  its  assembling  and  loitering  in¬ 
habitants,  and  left  behind  him  door  after 
door,  each  of  which  appeared  to  offer  repose 
and  welcome  to  all  but  one, — and  that  one, 
himself. 

A  light,  covered  wagon,  decorated  with 
green  boughs  and  ribbons,  next  came  swing¬ 
ing  gaily  along  the  road,  drawn  at  a  brisk 
trot  by  four  long-maned,  long-tailed  horses, 
and  urged  onward  by  a  sturdy  young  driver 
and  two  confederates ;  the  activity  that  his 
thong  might  have,  failed  to  endue  the  lazy 
cattle  withal,  so  they  essayed  the  novel  argu¬ 
ments  of  reason  and  pleasantry  to  produce, — 
laughing  and  talking  to  them  as  if  the  crea¬ 
tures  were  hale  fellows  in  the  day’s  amuse¬ 
ment.  This  dusty,  gay,  broken-down,  excel¬ 
lent  conveyance  stopped  at  the  door  ;  and, 
from  the  conversation  that  ensued  from  all 
quarters  of  the  same,  I  found  that  a  large 
party  was  under  cover,  and  that  they  had  all 
been  to  some  distant  fair.  Pleasant  to  hear 
was  the  raillery  that  passed  between  the 
visitors  to  this  merry-making  and  those  who 
had  stopped  at  home  ;  and  still  pleasanter  to 
see  were  the  pretty  faces  that  peeped  out 
here  and  there  from  under  cover: — “  belles , 
fratches,  souriant  d'aise  d  cette  vie  amere.” 
One  beautiful  girl,  indeed,  appeared  the 
queen  of  the  whole,  and  to  govern  but  too 
many  of  the  youths  about  her,  by  that  yoke 
which  indeed  “  is  most  tolerable  and  not  to 
be  endured.”  Could  I  be  surprised  at  it  ? 
her  laugh  rang  out  like,  music,  in  the  quiet 
scene  around.  Often  during  the  day,  had  I 
fixed  on  some  poverty-stricken  object  as  the 
one  upon  whom  I  should  wish  the  little  for¬ 
tune  I  was  the  bearer  of  to  fall  :  but  now, 
such  is  the  tendency  of  man  to  heap  joy  upon 
the  joyous,  I  almost  prayed  that  to  her  or 
hers  might  belong  the  property. 

These  happy  holiday-makers  passed  on 
their  wav,  singing,  and  were  soon  out  of 
sight.  The  evening  had  become  grey — the 
stragglers  retired  to  their  roofs  and  their 
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brown  bread ;  and  the  very  last  young  girl 
had  come  in  with  her  water-pails  from  the 
distant  spring.  The  silence  became  intense ; 
the  voices  of  the  men  opposite  seemed  loud 
and  obtrusive,  and,  when  they  paused,  I 
could  even  distinguish  the  “  babbling”  of  the 
little  brook  at  their  feet.  What  did  I  come 
to  do  in  this  peaceful  scene? — to  bring  hap¬ 
piness,  or  its  reverse  ?  to  drive  content  from 
some  humble  roof  and  leave  anxious  super¬ 
fluity  in  its  place  ; — or,  perhaps,  to  furnish, 
with  the  world’s  passport,  some  restless  spirit, 
that  fretted  in  the  tranquillity  of  the  field 
and  the  wood,  as  if  caged  in  some  lonesome 
dungeon. 

These  were  natural  reflections,  under  the 
circumstances ;  but  I  could  not  have  been 
long  engaged  in  this  manner,  when  the  mis¬ 
tress  of  the  inn  came  into  the  room,  introduc¬ 
ing  an  elderly  man, — as  he  appeared  to  me,  a 
clergyman.  She  begged  my  excuse  for  the 
intrusion,  having,  she  said,  some  particular 
inquiries  to  make,  and  no  other  room  to  ask 
the  gentleman  into.  Bowing,  I  turned 
away:  but  the  smallness  of  the  apartment 
did  not  enable  me  to  escape  hearing  the  con¬ 
versation.  ' 

The  woman  began  by  asking  her  compa¬ 
nion  how  he  had  found  the  sick  man. 

“  As  bad  almost  as  can  be,  Mrs.  Jonson,” 
he  replied ;  “  and  the  evil  is,  that  his  mind 
leaves  him  no  repose :  his  sickness  is  aided 
by  miserable  reflection.  —  But,  my  good 
lady,  why  put  the  poor  old  man  in  that 
uncomfortable  garret  ? — indeed,  indeed,  that 
was  not  like  you  1” 

“  You  may  wonder,  indeed,  sir  !”  replied 
Mrs.  Jonson,  “but  that  is  not  the  room  into 
which  we  took  the  old  creature  when  he  was 
taken  ill  so  suddenly — he  was  placed  in  our 
best  bed.  But  if  you  had  been  by,  sir,  to 
hear  his  anger  and  his  raving  when  he  re¬ 
covered  himself  a  little,  and  all  because  he 
thought  we  intended  to  make  him  pay  for 
the  room,  you  would  have  done  as  we  did,  to 
quiet  him  :  we  moved  him  up  stairs.  And 
if  what  I  hear  is  true,  his  accommodation 
now  is  better  than  he  allows  himself  at 
home.” 

“  It  is  very  likely,”  rejoined  the  clergyman, 
after  a  pause,  “  now  I  reflect  on  his  charac¬ 
ter.  There  is  a  strange  circumstance  con¬ 
nected  with  his  history,  which  he  confided  to 
me  in  what  appear  to  be  his  dying  fears. 
We  have  all  known  him  for  some  years  as  a 
reputed  miser — as  one  living  in  solitude  and 
poverty,  when,  as  was  suspected,  his  means 
were  far  superior  to  his  mode  of  life.  It  was 
so.  Our  neighbours  were  for  once  in  the 
right.  He  is  comparatively  rich.  But  the 
worst  part  of  his  character  is  this  :  his  real 
name  is  not  that  by  which  he  is  known  in 
the  village  ;  this  last  he  took,  (and  even  now 
he  is  almost  proud  of  the  shameful  ingenuity,’) 
to  prevent  Ins  friends  and  poor  relations  from 


discovering  his  residence,  and  importuning 
him  with  their  wants.”  The  speaker 
paused,  and  then  went  on,  in  an  under  tone. 
“  Imagine  a  man  thus  burying  himself  in 
solitude  for  the  pitiful  privilege  of  hugging 
his  unused  gold  in  fancied  security — thus 
bartering  the  world,  and  every  social  and 
human  tie,  for  a  mere  dream  !” 

“  And  what  then  is  his  real  name,  sir  ?” 

“  Owen  Bierlaw.” 

Owen  Bierlaw  !  could  I  be  mistaken*? — 
the  name  interested  me  especially,  for  this 
creature,  then,  was  the  man  whom  I  was 
seeking. — After  a  few  words  of  preface,  I  ex¬ 
plained  to  the  worthy  clergyman  my  busi¬ 
ness  with  his  penitent ;  and  was  not  surprised 
to  find  him  at  first  unwilling  that  the  for¬ 
mer  should  any  more  be  disturbed  with 
worldly  affairs. — A  few  words  with  respect 
to  the  necessity  of  the  dying  man  bequeath¬ 
ing  the  property,  and  the  justice  due  to  per¬ 
haps  needy  relatives,  obliged  Mr. - -  to 

see  the  case  in  the  same  light  with  myself; 
and  it  was  finally  settled  that  I  should  visit 
the  object  of  our  mutual  concern  immedi¬ 
ately.  Mr. - then  took  his  leave,  with¬ 

out  replying  to  the  compliments  of  the  land¬ 
lady  on  the  alacrity  which  he  had  shown  in 
attending  the  bed-side  of  the  poor  sinner. 
He  looked  grave,  and  indeed  uneasy  at  her 
observations.  Perhaps  he  felt  that  the  last 
hours  of  this  life  were  not  the  fittest  time 
for  his  first  interview  with  one  of  his  charge, 
who  had  erred  so  deeply. 

I  was  presently  brought  into  an  upper 
room  of  the  inn,  which  was  indeed  an  un¬ 
likely  place  for  sickness  to  find  comfort  or 
repose.  It  was  a  garret,  and  the  stairs,  or 
rather  ladder,  by  which  we  ascended,  creak¬ 
ed  as  if  it  would  have  given  way  at  every 
step.  The  room  itself  seemed  to  be  ordinarily 
used  as  a  store-room.  Herbs  were  suspended 
and  drying  from  the  rafters,  rustling  and  al¬ 
most  swinging  under  the  effect  of  the  wind 
that  worked  itself  in  from  a  hundred  dilapi¬ 
dated  corners  :  old  furniture  was  piled  up  in 
confusion  in  the  gloomy  recesses  ;  children’s 
playthings  were  strewed  about ;  and  a  cradle 
stood  at  one  side  of  the  low  pallet  upon  which, 
from  a  slight  heaving  of  a  dirty,  patched 
coverlid,  I  supposed  the  dying  man  to  be 
stretched. 

He  was  alone  in  the  room. 

I  was  in  no  hurry  to  disturb  the  sufferer, 
thinking  that  perhaps  he  slept.  All  was 
quiet  in  the  house,  except  that  in  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  room  there  was  a  rattling,  as  if  a  child 
were  rolling  a  penny  on  the  floor. 

But  no  rest  was  there.  Raising  his  head, 
as  Mrs.  Jonson  approached  the  bed,  the  sick 
man  desired,  in  an  angry  tone,  that  “  that 
money”  might  be  taken  from  the  child,  for 
he  could  not  bear  the  noise.  Then,  seeing 
me,  he  threw  himself  hack, "crying  out  upon 
the  sin  of  bringing  “  another  doctor”  to  bleed 
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his  purse.  “  But  lie’ll  get  nothing  from  me !” 
muttered  the  poor  creature. 

Pale  and  haggard  indeed  as  was  his  face ; 
the  outline  of  strongly  marked  features  was 
but  the  more  apparent,  in  sad  contrast  with 
the  death  like  hue  of  the  skin  that  seemed 
drawn  over  them  to  a  painful  degree  of  ten¬ 
sion,  and  the  glazed  eye,  the  object  of  whose 
slow  but  restless  glances  it  was  even  impos¬ 
sible  to  guess  at. 

My  conviction  that  this  misery  was  of  his 
own  storing  up,  was  but  little  comfort  under 
the  idea  of  a  human  being  thus  dying  un¬ 
friended,  and  so  little  cared  for,  among 
strangers.  I  sat  down  at  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
without  power  to  open  the  affair  that  had 
brought  me  to  the  spot. 

“What  does  he  want  ?”  said  Bierlaw  to 
Mrs.  Jonson. 

“  The  gentleman  has  some  important 
business  to  tell  of.  Now  don’t  flurry  thee 
about  it,  and  get  thee  ill  again.  Ah  !  there 
— I  thought  how  it  would  be ! — but  you  must 
have  your  own  way,  I  suppose.  Well,  I 
shall  leave  thee  alone  with  the  gentleman.” 
And  the  good  woman  left  the  room,  telling 
me  that  she  would  be  within  hearing,  if  I 
should  want  her. 

Aroused  by  the  word  “  business,”  the  old 
man  had  arisen  on  his  arm,  and  now  sat  up¬ 
right  in  his  bed,  gazing  towards  me  with  in¬ 
tense  anxiety;  and  not  without  some  politeness 
in  lus  manner,  he  again  inquired  my  object. 
It  was  soon  explained  to  him,  after  I  had 
made  certain  that  he  was  the  right  person. 
The  effect  made  by  my  intelligence  was 
extraordinary :  after  I  had  mentioned  the 
legacy,  illness  seemed  to  have  cast  loose  her 
bonds  upon  his  frame ;  his  eyes  regained 
somewhat  more  expression  ;  he  took  my  hand 
and  pressed  it  with  extraordinary  power,  call¬ 
ing  out  that  my  news  had  recovered  him 
quite — he  was  another  man — he  had  been 
dreaming — he  was  not  ill — they  would  have 
pushed  him  out  of  the  world  before  his  time. 

“  But  God,”  said  he,  “  has  not  sent  me 
riches,  to  take  me  from  them  all  at  once ! — 
No,  no,  no  !  he  will  let  me  live  to  enjoy  my 
money.  I  can  now  afford  to  have  friends 
about  me  ; — my  dear  sir,  you  will  be  one, — 
will  you  not  ?”  and  then  pausing,  he  con¬ 
tinued,  with  a  doubtful  laugh:  “  Did  you  ever 
know  a  dying  man  have  so  much  strength 
left — eh  P — and  they  must  needs  call  in  a 
parson  to  me,  too, — ah,  ah  ! — Stay  for  me 
till  to-morrow,  and  I  will  go  with  you  to  Lon¬ 
don.  I  shall  be  strong  enough  for  anything 
by  that  time.”  And  so  saying,  he  would 
have  sprung  from  his  bed,  but  I  held  him, 
and  he  gradually  sank  back,  gasping  for 
breath,  upon  his  pillow. 

Here  a  sense  of  his  unhappy  state  seemed 
to  have  taken  possession  of  his  mind  ;  he  lay 
subdued  for  some  time,  but  a  change  had 
come  over  him,  and  his  next  exertion  was  to 


call  down  curses  upon  myself  and  those  who 
employed  me. 

“  What  - - trickery  is  this  !  the  money 

had  been  mine  for  years,  and  now  you  come 
— you  come  to  tell  me  of  it  when  I  am 
dying.” 

I  endeavoured  to  soothe  him  by  saying  how 
long  and  how  fruitless  had  been  our  exertions 
to  discover  the  owner. 

“  It  is  a  lie  !  Where  is  the  money  P — Ah, 
I  could  be  sworn  you  had  not  got  it ! — I  am 
cheated  by  swindlers  :  left  to  die  in  poverty, 
while  you  and  your  villainous  employers  are 
rioting  in  my  property — my  gold,  I  say !  Oh, 
this  is  dreadful — to  die  now — to  leave  what 
would  make  me  happy.  I  have  sought  for 

gold,  and  now  it  may  gild  my  coffin . But 

why  should  it  be  so  yet  ?  I  am  happy  now 
— I  have  no  more  cares.  What  I  have  pro¬ 
mised  myself  always,  has  come  at  last.  I 
was  expiring  under  the  miseries  of  poverty 
and  privations,  but  it  is  different  now.  I 
would  enjoy  myself — reconcile  my  friends — 
have  my  comforts — and  cherish  my  old  age. 
Have  I  not  been  as  ill  before  ? — Yes  !  I  will 
live — because  you  think  that  1  am  dying. 

I  will  live  to  enjoy  my  own.  You  are  de¬ 
ceived,  sir — you  should  not  have  told  me  yet 
— another  day,  perhaps,  and  your  honesty 
would  have  been  rewarded  1” 

“  Recollect  and  calm  yourself,”  I  replied. 

“  Living  as  you  did,  under  an  assumed  name, 
how  could  we  suppose  that  a  poor  cottager  in 

the  town  of - was  the  representative  of 

the  rich  Mr.  Bierlaw  ?” 

“  Rich — rich  ! — it  is  false  ;  I  never  was 
rich.  I  never  was  a  shilling  beforehand  with 
the  world  !” 

“  But  the  secrecy  which  you  have  evi¬ 
dently  sought — ” 

“  My  curse  be  upon  them  who  forced  me 
to  it  1  Poor  man  as  I  was,  you  see  in  me 
the  butt  of  everybody’s  solicitations.  While 
I  lived  in  the  world,  my  purse  was  never  my 
own.  I  never  could  refuse  the  entreaty  of 
want,  real  or  affected :  so  I  came  down  here 
for  peace,  and  before  my  little  means  were  all 
begged  from  me.”  He  paused  for  breath  ; 
and  I  pondered  with  amazement  on  the  false 
and  glowiug  colours  in  which  the  speaker 
decked  out  and  would  have  hidden  from  him¬ 
self  his  weakness  or  his  vice.  “  Yes !”  he 
continued,  “  I  escaped  them  all.  I  came 
down  here,  and  nobody  ever  found  me, — ah, 
ha,  ha  ! — But,  oh  !”  recovering  his  original 
train  of  thought,  “  it  is  owing  to  them,  then, 
that  I  ran  away  from  my  fortune.  Two 
years  have  I  been  rich,  without  knowing  it ; 
and  it  is  but  little  more  than  that  time  since 
— since — but  we  will  not  talk  of  it : — how 
cruel  it  was  to  force  me  to  the  alternative  ! — 
But  stay, — let  me  see  my  securities.” 

I  laid  the  papers  before  him,  and  held 
near  the  miserable  light  left  us  in  the  room  ; 
but  his  eye  could  no  longer  distinguish  even 
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these  precious  writings.  He  motioned  me  to 
read  them  over.  I  obeyed.  He  appeared 
attentive,  but  unhappy  indeed,  as  one  sum 
after  another  of  his  idol  seemed  to  offer  itself, 
and  then  faded  away  from  his  dying  grasp. 
I  had  not  read  long,  before  it  became 
evident  that  his  mind  was  wandering.  A 
previous  anxiety  had  taken  possession  of  his 
faculties.  He  seemed  to  fancy  himself  in  his 
own  hovel,  and  bound  by  thieves,  who  were 
discovering  all  his  scattered  treasures.  In 
his  delirium,  he  betrayed,  no  doubt,  the  real 
state  of  the  case.  Now  the  torn  carpeting 
was  searched,  and  not  in  vain ;  now  the 
wardrobe  ;  stones  were  removed  in  the  hearth, 
and  an  old  picture  was  rifled  of  its  lining  of 
gold  coin  and  notes. — His  struggles,  his 
entreaties,  prayers,  and  imprecations,  be¬ 
came  indeed  terrible.  To  this  dream  suc¬ 
ceeded  another :  he  was  conscious  of  lying 
ill  in  a  strange  place,  and  that  his  own  house 
was  left  unguarded  ;  and  perspiration  even 
dropped  from  his  parched-up  brow  as  he  fal¬ 
tered  over  the  possible  dangers  of  the  night. 
I  was  to  go  and  keep  watch — not  that  there 
was  anything  worth  stealing — no,  he  was  a 
poor  man, — but,  in  case  anybody  should  come, 
and  want  a  night’s  hospitality  !  Thus  are 
even  our  hallucinations  not  without  their 
hypocrisy. 

But  this  scene  drew'towards  its  close — the 
fever  of  the  day,  and  the  more  lengthened  one 
of  life,  were  doomed  only  to  expire  together. 


Overcome  by  melancholy,  I  left  the  bed¬ 
side  and  looked  out  upon  the  night.  It  was 
a  warm  evening,  and  the  lattice  was  left 
open  at  the  request  of  the  sick  man.  The 
moon  was  rising  above  the  hill  opposite,  sil¬ 
vering  the  topmost  branches  of  the  young 
trees,  as  their  leaves  fluttered  in  the  breeze. 
No  light  was  burning  in  the  village  :  and, 
influenced  by  the  feeling  of  the  hour,  I 
could  only  fancy  that  the  little,  dark  huts 
scattered  below  were  the  solemn  abodes  of 
the  dead  ;  while  a  nightingale,  close  at  hand, 
seemed,  with  her  impressive  song,  to  be  but 
a  fitting  mourner  over  the  scene. 

This  was  fancy :  but,  during  the  few  minutes 
I  had  passed  in  its  indulgence,  a  sad  reality 
had  occurred.  When  1  again  turned  towards 
the  miserable  pallet  of  the  sick — Owen  Bier- 
law  was  no  more.  T.  R. 


©alien). 


SIR  FRANCIS  DRAKE’S  CHAIR. 

(. From  the  Nautical  Magazine,  No.  42.) 

After  Sir  Francis  Drake’s  return  from  his 
voyage  round  the  world,  he  brought  his  ship 
to  Deptford,  where  he  had  the  honour  of 
entertaining  Queen  Elizabeth  on  board  it. 
The  vessel  was  laid  up  for  years  in  that 
place,  and  was  the  object  of  curiosity  to  many 
who  went  there  on  purpose  to  visit  it.  When 
the  timbers,  in  the  course  of  time  became 
decayed,  John  Davis,  Esq.,  selected  some  of 
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the  planks,  out  of  which  he  had  a  chair  con¬ 
structed.*  Pepys,  in  his  Diary, \  speaks  of 
this  gentleman,  for,  in  mentioning  a  visit  to 
Deptford,  (July  2,  1662,)  he  says,  “  We  went 
into  the  storehouse,  and  viewed  first  the  pro¬ 
visions  there,  and  then  his  books  (but  Mr. 
Davis  himself  was  not  there).”  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  he  kept  this  piece  of  furniture  for  a 
certain  time  in  his  own  possession,  for  we 
find  in  Cowley’s  works  an  ode  which  he  de¬ 
scribes  as  written  while  “  sitting  and  drink¬ 
ing  in  the  chair  made  out  of  the  reliques  of 
Sir  Francis  Drake’s  ship.”  Mr.  Davis,  how* 
ever,  gave  it  afterwards  to  the  University  of 
Oxford,  and  it  is  still  preserved  in  the  picture- 
gallery  belonging  to  the  Bodleian  library. 
Several  prints  have  been  published  of  it ;  but 
as  we  have  met  with  none  that  gives  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  accurate  representation  of  this  inte- 

Tella  Ex  Reliquiis  tabulatorum  Navis  Dracause 
Fabricata  Et  a  Joanne  Davisio  Deptfordieusi 
Arm0  Navalium  armamentorum  Custode  Regio 
Bibliothecae  Oxoniensi  dedicata  1662. 

Against  the  name  of  Drake  and  the  ini¬ 
tials  J.  D.  their  coats  of  arms  were  added, 
but  these  are  now  nearly  obliterated  :  and  at 
the  extreme  lower  angle  of  the  scroll  there  is 
written  “  H.  Peirse  scul.” 

In  the  centre  of  the  back  of  the  chair  is  a 
steel  plate,  in  the  form  of  an  heraldic  shield, 
which  hangs  from  a  swivel,  so  that  it  may  be 
turnecFfor  the  convenience  of  the  reader.  On 
one  side  of  it  is  inscribed — 

Orbe  pererrato,  Solarisq.  aemula  Currus 
Quem  valuit  totum  noscere  digna  Polo 
Eligit  liuuc  Portum  sapiens,  rerumque  perita, 

Formam  induta  novam  Pythagoraea  ratis. 

Non  poterat  mentis  tribui  Navisque  Dracique 
Nobiliuspretium  nobiliorve  Locus: 

Nam  sedet  aeterna  compostus  uterque  Quiete 
Et  Dracus  in  Coelo,  Navis  et  Oxouii. 

A.  Cowley 
1662. 

On  the  reverse  of  the  plate  are  the  same 
sentiments  expressed  in  English. 

To  this  great  Slop  which  round  the  Globe  has  run 
And  matc.ht  in  Race  the  Chariot  of  the  Sun, 

This  Pythagorean  ship  (for  it  may  claime 
"Without  presumption  so  deserv'd  a  Name 
By  knowledge,  once,  and  transformation  now) 

In  her  new  shape  this  sacred  Port  allow. 

Drake  and  his  ship  could  not  have  wisht  from  Fate 
A  more  blest  Station  or  more  blest  Estate. 

For,  Lo  !  a  seat  of  Endles  Rest  is  giv’n. 

To  her  in  Oxford,  &  to  him  in  Heav’u. 

A.  Cowley 
1662. 

These  verses  appear  separately  in  the  col¬ 
lections  of  Cowley’s  Latin  and  English  poems, 
but  without  any  distinct  uotice  of  the  parti¬ 
cular  purpose  to  which  they  have  been 
applied. 

*  Prince’s  Worthies  of  Devon,  p_.  240-1. 

+  Pepy’s  Memoirs,  vol.  I.,  p.  285. 

j  This,  which  appears  to  be  the  motto  of  Mr. 
Davis’s  arms,  is  hardly  legible,  especially  the  last 
word. 


resting  piece  of  antiquity,  we  have  had  a 
new  drawing  taken,  from  which  the  annexed 
engraving  was  copied. 

The  oak,  from  which  the  chair  was  made, 
has  become  black  from  age  ;  the  form  and 
ornamental  parts,  which  are  cut  in  relief,  will 
be  better  understood  from  the  representation 
than  from  any  written  description  :  it  will 
only  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  give  the  in¬ 
scriptions.  These  have  been  cut  on  plates 
of  steel,  which  is  now  beginning  to  be  cor¬ 
roded  by  exposure  to  the  air,  so  that  the  lines 
are  in  some  parts  nearly  lost ;  it  seems,  there¬ 
fore,  the  more  desirable  to  preserve  a  record 
of  them  while  the  writing  can  yet  in  general 
be  made  out. 

On  the  top  of  the  back,  under  the  head  of 
the  cherub,  is  a  plate  with  the  following  in¬ 
scription — 

Auxilio  Divino 

F.  Drake  Equitis  Aurati 
Sic  Parvis  Magna 
J  D. 

Fidens  &  securus.J 
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DRINKING  SONG. 

By  a  Member  of  a  Temperance  Society,  as  sung  by 
Mr.  Spring,  at  Waterman  s  Hall. 

Come,  pass  round  the  pail,  boys,  and  give  it  no 
quarter. 

Drink  deep,  and  drink  oft,  and  replenish  your  jugs. 
Fill  up,  and  I’ll  give  you  a  toast  to  your  water — 

The  Turncock  for  ever  !  that  opens  the  plugs  ! 

Then  hey  for  a  bucket,  a  bucket,  a  bucket, 

Then  hey  for  a  bucket,  filled  up  to  the  brim  1 
Or,  best  of  all  notions,  let’s  have  it  by  oceans. 
With  plenty  of  room  for  a  sink  or  a  swim  ! 

Let  topers  of  grape-juice  exultingly  vapour. 

But  let  us  just  Whisper  a  word  to  the  elves. 

We, water  roads,  horses,  silks,  ribands,  bank-paper 
Plants,  poets,  and  muses,  and  why  not  ourselves  ? 

Then  hey  for  a  bucket,  &c. 

The  vintage  they  cry,  think  of  Spain’s  and  of  France’s, 
The  jigs,  the  boleros,  fandangos,  and  jumps  ; 

But  water’s  the  spring  of  all  civilized  dances. 

We  go  to  a  ball  not  in  bottles,  but  pumps  1 

Then  hey  for  a  bucket,  &c. 

Let  others  of  Dorchester  quaff  at  their  pleasure. 

Or  honour  old  Meux  with  their  thirsty  regard— 
We’ll  drink  Adam’s  ale,  and  we  get  it  pool  measure. 
Or  quaff  heavy  wet  from  the  butt  in  the  yard  ! 

Then  hey  for  a  bucket,  8cc. 

Some  flatter  gin,  brandy,  and  rum,  on  their  merits. 
Grog,  punch,  and  what  not,  that  enliven  a  feast : 
’Tis  true  that  they  stir  up  the  animal  spirits, 

But  may  not  the  animal  turn  out  a  beast  ? 

Then  hey  for  a  bucket,  &e. 

The  Man  of  the  Ark,  who  continued  our  species. 

He  saved  us  by  water, — but  as  for  the  wine. 

We  all  know  the  figure,  more  sad  than  facetious. 

He  made  after  tasting  the  juice  of  the  vine. 

Then  hey  for  a  bucket,  &c. 

In  wine  let  a  lover  remember  his  jewel 

And  pledge  her  in  bumpers  fill’d  brimming  and  oft ; 

But  we  can  distinguish  the  kind  from  the  cruel, 

And  toast  them  in  water,  the  hard  or  the  soft. 

Then  hey  for  a  bucket,  & c. 

Some  cross’d  in  their  passion  can  never  o’erlook  it, 
But  take  to  a  pistol,  a  knife,  or  a  beam  ; 

Whilst  temperate  swains  are  euabled  to  brook  it 
By  help  of  a  little  meandering  stream. 

Then  hey  for  a  bucket,  &c. 
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Should  fortune  diminish  our  cash’s  sum  total, 
Deranging  our  wits  and  our  private  affairs. 

Though  some  in  such  cases  would  fly  to  the  bottle. 
There’s  nothing  like  water  for  drowning  our  cares. 

Then  hey  for  a  bucket,  & c. 

See  drinkers  of  water,  their  wits  never  lacking, 

Direct  as  a  railroad  and  smooth  in  their  gaits  ; 

But  look  at  the  bibbers  of  wine,  they  go  lacking. 
Like  ships  that  have  met  a  foul  wind  in  the  straights. 

Then  hey  for  a  bucket,  &c. 

A  fig  then  for  Burgundy,  Claret,  or  Mountain, 

A  few  scanty  glasses  must  limit  your  wish. 

But  he’s  the  true  toper  that  goes  to  the  fountain. 

The  drinker  that  verily  “  drinks  like  a  fish  !” 

Then  hey  for  a  bucket,  &c. 

Hood's  Comic  Annual. 


CHRISTMAS  BILLS, 
f  Mrs.  Figgins  loquitur .) 

Merry  Christmas  and  happy  New  Year  ! 

Here’s  a  bundle  of  “  little  accounts 
And  their  bearers  ieft  word  they’d  be  glad 
If  you’d  settle  their  little  amounts. 

They’ve  all  got  “  large  sums  ”  to  “  make  up,”( 
And  cannot  wait  longer,  they  swear  : 

So  I  wish  you  the  joys  of  the  season — 

Merry  Christmas  and  happy  New  Year  ! 

Here’s  the  doctor’s — a  horrid  long  bill — 

And  he  vows  lie’s  as  badly  as  you ; 

For  his  patients  wont  pay  him  a  groat. 

And  he’s  dying  of  Tick  Doloreux. 

But  he  says  he’s  consulted  a  friend, 

A  lawyer  that  lives  very  near: 

So  I  wish  you  the  joys  of  the  season — 

Merry  Christmas  and  happy  New  Year  ! 

The  surgeon’s  is  not  a  whit  less  : 

At  its  items  I  really  shiver’d  : 

A  hundred  for  Sally’s  confinement  ; 

A  hundred  to“  Bill  delivered.” 

A  hundred  for  mixtures  and  pills 
(I  think  it’s  uncommonly  dear)  : 

But  I  wish  you  the  joys  of  the  season. 

Merry  Christmas  and  happy  New  Year! 

The  baker  has  brought  you  a  roll 

Which  will  take  you  a  month  to  digest : 

He  looks  most  uncommonly  crusty. 

And  says  that,  of  all  trades,  he’s  blest 
If  a  baker’s  is  not  the  most  kneady ; 

And  hints  at  John  Dough;  and  1  fear — 

But  I  wish  you  the  joys  of  the  season, 

Merry  Christmas  and  happy  New  Year  ! 

The  poult’rer  his  “  Game  Bill  ”  has  brought : 

This  year's — and  last  year’s  in  addition. 
Twelve  guineas  for  Black-cock  alone. 

Which  I  think  is  a  grouse  imposition. 

Ten  guineas  for  pheasants  and  hares  ! 

And  he  charges  his  ven’son  as  deer. 

But  1  wish  you  the  joys  of  the  season, 

Merry  Christmas  and  happy  New  Year  ! 

Here’s  your  butcher — the  city  M.  P. — 

Begs  to  “  ax  leave  to  bring  in  his  bill.” 

It  takes  up  six  folio  pages  : 

Good  heavens  !  it’s  as  long  as  a  will. 

He  says  times  are  quite  out  of  joint ; 

Ami  he  must  have  the  cash  :  so,  my  dear, 

1  wish  you  the  joys  of  the  season — ■ 

Merry  Christmas  and  happy  New  Year  I 

Your  grocer  abuses  you  grossly, 

Your  hatter,  and  tailor  surtout ; 

Your  saddler's  been  going  on  sadly. 

And  your  green-grocer  looks  very  blue. 

The  brewer  is  dowu  in  the  hall. 

And  won’t  stir  till  lie’s  paid  for  his  beer  ; 

So  I  wish  you  the  joys  of  the  season — 

Merry  Christmas  and  happy  New  Year  !_ 

Then  there’s  my  little  bill  of  two  hundred 
For  laces  and  trimmings — but  laws  ! 

You  won’t  grudge  your  poor  rib  a  few  ribbons  ; 
Will  you,  duck  ? — and  ten  guineas  for  gauze. 


And  a  hundred  for  bonnets  and  hats, 

And  my  last  di’mond  set — such  a  dear ! — 

Kiss  me,  love !  Oh  !  the  joys  of  the  season  ! 
Merry  Christmas  and  happy  New  Year  ! 

Aud  the  ponies — my  pet  little  Grey, 

And  Miss  Slimlegs,  and  Giraffe,  aud  Beauty: 
(But  you  know,  love,  they’re  all  undersize, 

Aud  so  don't  pay  a  farthing  of  duty  ;) 

The  coach-hacks,  but  two  hundred  pounds  : 

(We  don’t  drive  our  ow  n  tits — that's  dear  ;) 

So  I  wish  you  the  joys  of  the  season — 

Merry  Christmas  and  happy  New  Year  ! 

And,  oh,  dear !  here’s  a  note  from  your  steward ! 

He  says  your  estate  lie’s  been  round. 

And  examined  your  books  and  your  papers. 

And  you  can’t  pay  a  crow  n  in  the  pound. 
There’s  wiits  out  against  you  by  scores  ; 

You’re  surrounded  by  tipstaves  and  bums  : 

So  I  wish  you,  my  love,  a  good  Christmas  ! 

Aud  a  happy  New  Year— when  it  comes  ! 

Comic  Almanac. 


ACCOUNT  OF  THE  LATE  AERONAUTICAL 
VOYAGE  FROM  LONDON  TO  WEILBURG. 

[This  brochure ,  detailing  the  recent  excur¬ 
sion  in  the  Vauxhall  Balloon  from  London  to 
Weilburg,  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Nassau,  is 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Monck  Mason,  who,  with 
Mr.  Robert  Hollond,  accompanied  Mr.  Green 
in  this  novel  expedition.  It  extends  to  about 
threescore  pages,  which  are  so  entertaining 
as  to  cause  us  to  regret  its  brevity.  We  de¬ 
tach  a  few  portions  of  the  narrative,  premising 
that  the  day  of  ascent  was  Monday,  Novem¬ 
ber  7,  1836.  The  reader  will  perceive  that 
our  extracts  are  not  uniformly  connected,  but . 
are  made  to  embrace  such  of  the  details  as 
have  not  already  appeared  in  the  news¬ 
papers.] 

Night  over  Sea. 

It  was  forty-eight  minutes  past  four  when 
the  first  line  of  waves  breaking  on  the  beach 
appeared  beneath  us,  and  we  might  be  said 
to  have  fairly  quitted  the  shores  of  our  native 
soil,  and  entered  upon  the  hitherto  dreaded 
regions  of  the  sea. 

It  would  be  impossible  not  to  have  been 
struck  with  the  grandeur  of  the  prospect 
at  this  particular  moment  of  our  voyage; 
the  more  especially  as  the  approaching 
shades  of  night  rendered  it  a  matter  of 
certainty  that  it  would  be  the  last  in  which 
earth  would  form  a  prominent  feature,  that 
we  might  expect  to  enjoy  for  a  considerable 
lapse  of  time.  Behind  us,  the  whole  line  of 
English  coast,  its  white  cliff's  melting  into 
obscurity,  appeared  sparkling  with  the  scat¬ 
tered  lights,  which  every  moment  augmented, 
among  which  the  lighthouse  at  Dover  formed 
a  conspicuous  feature,  and  for  a  long  time 
served  as  a  beacon  whereby  to  calculate  the 
direction  of  our  course.  On  either  side  below 
us,  the  interminable  ocean  spread  its  compli¬ 
cated  tissue  of  waves  without  interruption  or 
curtailment,  except  what  arose  from  the  im¬ 
pending  darkness,  and  the  limited  extent  of 
our  own  perceptions ;  on  the  opposite  side  a 
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dense  barrier  of  clouds,  rising  from  the  ocean 
like  a  solid  wall,  fantastically  surmounted, 
throughout  its  whole  length,  with  a  gigantic 
representation  of  parapets  and  turrets,  bat¬ 
teries  and  bastions,  and  other  features  of 
mural  fortifications,  appeared  as  if  designed 
to  bar  our  further  progress,  and  completely 
obstructed  all  view  of  the  shores  towards 
which  we  were  now  rapidly  drawing  nigh. 
In  a  few  minutes  after,  we  had  entered 
within  its  dusky  limits,  and  for  awhile  be¬ 
came  involved  in  the  double  obscurity  of  the 
surrounding  vapours,  and  of  the  gradual 
approach  of  night.  Not  a  sound  now  reached 
our  ears  ;  the  beating  of  the  waves  upon  the 
British  shores  had  already  died  away  in 
silence,  and  from  the  ordinary  effects  of  ter¬ 
restrial  agitation  our  present  position  had 

effectually  excluded  us.* 

*  *  *  * 

The  well-known  lights  of  Calais  and  of  the 
neighbouring  shores  were  already  glittering 
beneath  us ;  the  barrier  of  clouds  which  I 
have  before  mentioned  as  starting  up  so  ab¬ 
ruptly  in  our  path  as  abruptly  terminated  ; 
and  the  whole  adjacent  coast  of  France, 
variegated  with  lights,  and  ripe  with  all  the 
nocturnal  signs  of  population,  burst  at  once 
upon  our  view.  We  had,  in  fact,  crossed  the 
sea ;  and,  in  the  short  space  of  about  one 
hour,  from  the  time  we  had  quitted  the 
shores  of  England,  were  floating  tranquilly, 
though  rapidly,  above  those  of  our  Gallic 
neighbours. 

It  was  exactly  fifty  minutes  past  five 
when  we  had  thoroughly  completed  this 
trajet ;  the  point  at  which  we  first  crossed 
the  French  shore  bearing  distant  about  two 
miles  to  the  westward  of  the  main  body  of 
the  lights  of  Calais,  our  altitude  at  the  time 
being  somewhat  about  three  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  As  it  was  now 
perfectly  dark,  we  lowered  a  Bengal  light,  at 
the  end  of  a  long  cord,  in  order  to  signify 
our  presence  to  the  inhabitants  below; 
shoitly  after,  we  had  the  satisfaction  to  hear 
the  beating  of  drums,  but  whether  on  our 
account,  or  merely  in  performance  of  the 
usual  routine  of  military  duty,  we  were  not 
at  the  time  exactly  able  to  determine. 

*  I  scarcely  know  whether  it  is  an  observation 
worthy  of  being  committed  to  paper,  that  the  sea, 
unless,  perhaps,  under  circumstances  of  the  most 
extraordinary  agitation,  does  not  in  itself  appear  to 
be  the  parent  of  t.he  slightest  sound ;  unopposed  by 
any  material  obstacle,  an  awful  stillness  seems  to 
reign  over  its  motions.  Nor  do  I  think,  that  even 
under  any  circumstauces,  no  matter  how  violent,  can 
any  considerable  disturbance  arise  from  the  conflict 
of  its  own  opposing  members.  The  impossibility  of 
ever  having  been  placed  in  a  situation  to  bring  this 
fact  under  the  cognisance  of  our  senses,  is,  no  doubt, 
the  reason'why  it  has  never  before  been  noticed. 
On  the  shore  or  in  the  sea,  no  one  has  ever  been 
present,  independent  of  that  material  support,  the 
absence  of  which  is  necessary  to  the  success  of  the 
experiment;  it  is  iu  the  balloon  alone,  suspended  in 
clastic  ether,  that  such  phenomenon  could  eilher 
have  been  verified  or  observed. 


Night  over  Land. 

The  night  having  now  completely  closed 
in,  and  no  prospect  of  any  assistance  from 
the  moon  to  facilitate  our  researches,  it  was 
only  by  means  of  the  lights,  which,  either 
singly  or  in  masses,  appeared  spreading  in 
every  direction,  that  we  could  hope  to  take 
any  account  of  the  nature  of  the  country  we 
were  traversing,  or  form  any  opinion  of  the 
towns  or  villages  which  were  continually  be¬ 
coming  subjected  to  our  view. 

The  scene  itself  was  one  which  exceeds 
description.  The  whole  plane  of  the  earth’s 
surface,  for  many  and  many  a  league  around, 
as  far  and  farther  than  the  eye  distinctly 
could  embrace,  seemed  absolutely  teeming 
with  the  scattered  fires  of  a  watchful  popula¬ 
tion,  and  exhibited  a  starry  spectacle  below 
that  almost  rivalled  in  brilliancy  the  remoter 
lustre  of  the.  concave  firmament  above.  In¬ 
cessantly  during  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
night,  ere  the  vigilant  inhabitants  had  finally 
retired  to  rest,  large  sources  of  light,  betoken¬ 
ing  the  presence  of  some  more  extensive 
community,  would  appear  just  looming  above 
the  distant  horizon  iu  the  direction  in  which 
we  were  advancing,  bearing  at  first  no  faint 
resemblance  to  the  effect  produced  by  some 
vast  conflagration,  when  seen  from  such  a 
distance  as  to  preclude  the  minute  investiga¬ 
tion  of  its  details.  By  degrees,  as  we  drew 
nigh,  this  confused  mass  of  illumination 
would  appear  to  increase  in  intensity,  extend¬ 
ing  itself  over  a  larger  portion  of  the  earth, 
and  assuming  a  distincter  form  and  a  more 
imposing  appearance,  until  at  length,  having 
attained  a  position  from  whence  we  could 
more  immediately  direct  our  view,  it  would 
gradually  resolve  itself  into  its  parts,  and 
shooting  out  into  streets,  or  spreading  into 
squares,  present  us  with  the  most  perfect 
model  of  a  town,  diminished  only  in  size, 
according  to  the  elevation  from  which  we 
happened  at  the  time  to  observe  it. 

In  this  manner,  did  we  traverse  with  rapid 
strides  a  large  and  interesting  portion  of  the 
European  continent;  embracing  within  our 
horizon  an  immense  succession  of  towns  and 
villages,  whereof  those  which  occurred  during 
the  earlier  part  of  the  night,  the  presence  of 
their  artificial  illumination  alone  enabled  us 
to  distinguish. 

Among  these  latter,  one  in  particular,  both 
from  its  own  superior  attractions,  the  length 
of  time  it  continued  within  our  view,  and  the 
uninterrupted  prospect  which  our  position 
directly  above  it  enabled  us  to  command, 
captivated  our  attention,  and  elicited  con¬ 
stant  expressions  of  mingled  admiration  and 
surprise.  Situated  in  the  centre  of  a  district 
which  actually  appeared  to  blaze  with  the 
innumerable  fires  wherewith  it  was  studded 
in  every  direction  to  the  full  extent  of  all  our 
visible  horizon,  it  seemed  to  offer  in  itself, 
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and  at  one  glance,  an  epitome  of  all  those 
charms  which  we  had  been  previously  ob¬ 
serving  in  detail.  The  perfect  correctness 
with  which  every  line  of  street  was  marked 
out  by  its  particular  line  of  fires ;  the  forms 
and  positions  of  the  more  important  features 
of  the  city,  the  theatres  and  squares,  the  mar¬ 
kets  and  public  buildings,  indicated  by  the 
presence  of  the  larger  and  more  irregular 
accumulation  of  lights,  added  to  the  faint 
murmur  of  a  busy  population  still  actively 
engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  pleasure  or  the 
avocations  of  gain, — all  together  combined 
to  form  a  picture,  which,  for  singularity  and 
effect,  certainly  could  never  have  been  before 
conceived.  This  was  the  city  of  Liege, 
remarkable  from  the  extensive  iron-works 
which,  abounding  in  its  neighbourhood,  oc¬ 
casioned  the  peculiar  appearance  already 
described,  and  at  the  time  led  to  that  conjec¬ 
ture  concerning  its  identity,  the  truth  of 
which  a  subsequent  inquiry  enabled  us  to 
confirm. 

This  was  the  last  spectacle  of  the  kind 
which  we  were  destined  to  enjoy.  Scarcely 
had  we  completely  cleared  the  town  and  the 
fiery  region  in  which  it  was  embosomed,  ere 
an  unbroken  obscurity  more  profound  than 
any  we  had  yet  experienced,  involved  us  in 
its  folds,  and  effectually  excluded  every  ter¬ 
restrial  object  from  our  view. 

It  was  now  past  midnight,  and  the  world 
and  its  inhabitants  had  finally  committed 
themselves  to  repose.  Every  light  was  ex¬ 
tinguished,  and  every  sound  hushed  into 
silence  ;  even  the  cheerful  tones  of  the  vigi¬ 
lant  watch-dog,  which  had  frequently  contri¬ 
buted  to  enliven  our  course  during  the  pre¬ 
vious  portion  of  the  night,  had  now  ceased ; 
and  darkness  and  tranquillity  reigned  para¬ 
mount  over  the  whole,  adjacent  surface  of 
the  globe. 

From  this  period  of  our  voyage  until  the 
dawning  of  the  following  day,  the  record  of 
our  adventures  becomes  tinged  with  the  ob¬ 
scurity  of  night. 

Alarming  Incident. 

To  this  intensity  of  cold,  preceded  by  a 
long  subjection  to  the  action  of  a  humid 
atmosphere,  while  floating  at  a  lower  eleva¬ 
tion,  is  likewise  to  be  attributed  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  an  incident,  which,  for  the  impres¬ 
sion  it  is  calculated  to  produce  upon  the  minds 
of  those  who  experience  it  for  the  first  time, 
and  in  ignorance  of  its  cause,  merits  particu¬ 
larly  to  be  noticed. 

It  was  about  half-past  three  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  when  the  balloon,  having  gained  a  sud¬ 
den  accession  of  power,  owing  to  a  discharge 
of  ballast,  which  had  taken  place  a  few 
minutes  before,  while  navigating  too  near 
the  earth  to  be  considered  perfectly  safe  in  a 
country,  with  the  main  features  of  which  we 
were  totally  unacquainted,  began  to  rise  with 


considerable  rapidity,  and  ere  we  had  taken 
the  customary  means  to  check  her  ascent, 
had  already  attained  an  elevation  of  upwards 
of  twelve  thousand  feet.  At  this  moment, 
while  all  around  is  impenetrable  darkness 
and  stillness,  and  darkness  most  profound, 
an  unusual  explosion  issues  from  the  machine 
above,  followed  instantaneously  by  a  violent 
rustling  of  the  silk,  and  all  the  signs  which 
may  be  supposed  to  accompany  the  bursting 
of  the  balloon,  in  a  region  where  nothing 
but  itself  exists  to  give  occasion  to  such  awful 
and  unnatural  disturbance.  In  the  same  in¬ 
stant,  the  car,  as  if  suddenly  detached  from 
its  hold,  becomes  subjected  to  a  violent  con¬ 
cussion,  and  appears  at  once  to  be  in  the  act 
of  sinking  with  all  its  contents,  into  the 
dark  abyss  below.  A  second  and  a  third  ex¬ 
plosion  follow  in  quick  succession,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  recurrence  of  the  same  astound¬ 
ing  effects  ;  leaving  not  a  doubt  upon  the 
mind  of  the  unconscious  voyager  of  the  fate 
which  nothing  now  appears  capable  of  avert¬ 
ing.  In  a  moment  after,  all  is  tranquil  and 
secure ;  the  balloon  has  recovered  her  usual 
form  and  stillness,  and  nothing  appears  to 
designate  the  unnatural  agitation  to  which 
she  has  been  so  lately  and  unaccountably 
subjected.  The  occurrence  of  this  pheno¬ 
menon,  however  strange  it  may  appear,  is, 
nevertheless,  susceptible  of  the  simplest  re¬ 
solution,  and  consists  in  the  tendency  to 
enlargement  from  remotion  of  pressure  which 
the  balloon  experiences  in  rising  from  a  low 
to  a  higher  position  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
the  resistance  to  this  enlargement  occasioned 
by  the  net-work  previously  saturated  with 
moisture,  and  subsequently  congealed  into 
the  elliptical  form  which  the  dependent 
weight  of  the  car  obliges  it  to  assume,  when¬ 
ever  the  shrunken  capacity  of  the  sphere  it 
encompasses  will  admit  of  its  longitudinal 
distension.  As  this  resistance  is  occasioned 
by  the  intervention  of  a  non-elastic  medium, 
(the  ice,)  which  has  bound  the  meshes  of 
the  net-work  in  their  contracted  form,  it  is 
evident  that  the  liberation  occasioned  by 
their  disrupture  will  not  take  place  until 
the  internal  pressure  of  the  balloon  has 
reached  a  certain  amount,  when  suddenly 
that  liberation  is  accomplished,  attended 
by  those  collateral  effects  which  we  have 
already  attempted  to  describe.  The  im¬ 
pression  of  the  descent  of  the  car  in  the 
above  representation  is  evidently  a  false  one  ; 
the  car,  so  far  from  sinking,  actually  springs 
up  ;  it  is  the  unexpectedness  of  such  a  move¬ 
ment,  and  its  apparent  inconsistency  with 
the  laws  of  gravitation  that  occasions  the 
delusion,  the  reality  of  which  the  concomi¬ 
tant  circumstances  essentially  tend  to  con¬ 
firm. 

Extent  of  the  Excursion. 

Starting  from  London,  and  traversing  the 
sea,  which  mere  accident  alone  prevented 
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from  forming  a  move  important  feature  in 
our  route,  in  the  short  space  of  eighteen 
hours,  we  performed  a  voyage,  which,  in¬ 
cluding  only  those  deviations  we  have  since 
been  able  to  ascertain,  rather  exceeds  than 
falls  short  of  an  extent  of  five  hundred 
British  miles. 

It  would  be  endless  as  well  as  useless,  to 
enumerate  all  the  places  of  name  or  noto¬ 
riety,  which  a  subsequent  examination  of  the 
map,  aided  by  the  reports  of  our  appearance 
at  different  stations  by  the  way,  showed  us 
to  have  either  passed  over  or  approached  at 
some  period  or  other  during  this  extraordi¬ 
nary  peregrination.  A  considerable  portion 
of  five  kingdoms,  England,  Fiance,  Belgium, 
Prussian  Germany,  and  the  Archduchy  of 
Nassau  ;  a  long  succession  of  cities,  includ¬ 
ing  London,  Rochester,  Canterbury,  Dover, 
Calais,  Cassel,  Ypres,  Courtray,  Lille,  Aude- 
naerde,  Ath,  Brussels,  with  the  renowned 
fields  of  Waterloo  and  Genappe,  Namur, 
Liege,  Spa,  Malmedy,  Coblentz,  and  a  whole 
host  of  intermediary  villages  of  minor  note, 
were  all  brought  within  the  compass  of  our 
horizon,  which  our  superior  elevation  and 
various  aberrations  enabled  us  to  extend  far 
beyond  what  might  be  expected  from  a  mere 
consideration  of  the  line  connecting  the  two 
extremities  of  our  route. 


Cije  ^ubltc  $ountal£. 

PUBLIC  LIFE  OF  MR.  TULRUMBLE,  ONCE 
MAYOR  OF  MUDFOG. 

[The  following  is  an  average  specimen  of 
the  good  things  of  Mr.  Bentley's  Miscellany , 
edited  by  Boz ,  and  illustrated  by  Cruikshank. 
It  promises  a  fund  of  entertainment  by  the 
wits  of  the  day,  and  has  our  heartiest  wishes 
for  success.] 

Mud  fog  is  a  pleasant  town — a  remarkably 
pleasant  town — situated  in  a  charming  hollow 
by  the  side  of  a  river,  from  which  river,  Mud- 
fog  derives  an  agreeable  scent  of  pitch,  tar, 
coals,  and  rope-yarn,  a  roving  population  in 
oil-skin  hats,  a  pretty  steady  influx  of  drunken 
bargemen,  and  a  great  many  other  maritime 
advantages.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  water 
about  Mud  fog,  and  yet  it  is  not  exactly  the 
sort  of  town  for  a  watering-place,  either. 
Water  is  a  perverse  sort  of  element  at  the 
best  of  times,  and  in  Mud  fog  it  is  particularly 
so.  In  winter,  it  comes  oozing  down  the 
streets  and  tumbling  over  the  fields, — nay, 
rushes  into  the  very  cellars  and  kitchens  ot 
the  houses,  with  a  lavish  prodigality  that 
might  well  be  dispensed  with  ;  but  in  the  hot 
summer  weather  it  will  dry  up,  and  turn 
green :  and,  although  green  is  a  very  good 
colour  in  its  way,  especially  in  grass,  still  it 
certainly  is  not  becoming  to  water  ;  and  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  beauty  of  Mudfog 
is  rather  impaired,  even  by  this  trifling  cir- 
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cuinstance.  Mudfog  is  a  healthy  place — 
very  healthy  ; — damp,  perhaps,  but  none  the 
worse  for  that.  It’s  quite  a  mistake  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  damp  is  unwholesome  :  plants  thrive 
best  in  damp  situations,  and  why  shouldn’t 
men  P  The  inhabitants  of  Mudfog  are  una* 
nimous  in  asserting  that  there  exists  not  a 
finer  race  of  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth ; 
here  we  have  an  indisputable  and  veracious 
contradiction  of  the  vulgar  error  at  once.  So, 
admitting  Mudfog  to  be  damp,  we  distinctly 
state  that  it  is  salubrious. 

The  town  of  Mudfog  is  extremely  pictu¬ 
resque.  Limehouse  and  Ratcliffe  Highway 
are  both  something  like  it,  but  they  give  you 
a  very  faint  idea  of  Mudfog.  There  are  a 
great  many  more  public-houses  in  Mudfog, — 
more  than  in  Ratcliffe  Highway  and  Lime- 
house  put  together.  The  public  buildings, 
too,  are  very  imposing.  We  consider  the 
Town-hall  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  shed 
architecture  extant:  it  is  a  combination  of 
the  pig-sty  and  tea-garden-box  orders ;  and 
the  simplicity  of  its  design  is  of  surpassing 
beauty.  The  idea  of  placing  a  large  window 
on  one  side  of  the  door,  and  a  small  one  on 
the  other,  is  particularly  happy.  There  is  a 
fine,  bold,  Doric  beauty,  too,  about  the  pad¬ 
lock  and  scraper,  which  is  strictly  in  keeping 
with  the  general  effect. 

In  this  room  do  the  mayor  and  corporation 
of  Mudfog  assemble  together  in  solemn  coun¬ 
cil  for  the  public  weal.  Seated  on  the  mas¬ 
sive  wooden  benches,  which,  with  the  table 
in  the  centre,  form  the  only  furniture  of  the 
whitewashed  apartment,  the  sage  men  of 
Mudfog  spend  hour  after  hour  in  grave  deli¬ 
beration.  Here  they  settle  at  what  hour  of 
the  night  the  public-houses  shall  be  closed, 
at  what  hour  of  the  morning  they  shall  be 
permitted  to  open,  how  soon  it  shall  be  law¬ 
ful  for  people  to  eat  their  dinner  on  church- 
days,  and  other  great  political  questions ; 
and  sometimes,  long  after  silence  has  fallen 
on  the  town,  and  the  distant  lights  from  the 
shops  and  houses  have  ceased  to  twinkle, 
like  far-off'  stars,  to  the  sight  of  the  boatmen 
on  the  river,  the  illumination  in  the  two 
unequal-sized  windows  of  the  town-hall, 
warns  the  inhabitants  of  Mudfog  that  its 
little  body  of  legislators,  like  a  larger  and 
better-known  body  of  the  same  genus,  a 
great  deal  more  noisy,  and  not  a  whit  more 
profound,  are  patriotically  dozing  away  in 
company,  far  into  the  night,  for  their  coun¬ 
try’s  good. 

Among  this  knot  of  sage  and  learned 
men,  no  one  was  so  eminently  distinguished, 
during  many  years,  for  the  quiet  modesty  of 
his  appearance  and  demeanour,  as  Nicholas 
Tulrumble,  the  well-known  coal-dealer. 
However  exciting  the  subject  of  discussion, 
however  animated  the  tone  of  the  debate,  or 
however  warm  the  personalities  exchanged, 
(and  even  in  Mudfog  we  get  personal  some- 
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times,)  Nicholas  Tulrumble  was  always  the 
same.  To  say  truth,  Nicholas,  being  an 
industrious  man,  and  always  up  betimes,  was 
apt  to  fall  asleep  when  a  debate  began,  and 
to  remain  asleep  till  it  was  over,  when  he 
would  wake  up  very  much  refreshed,  and 
give  his  vote  with  the  greatest  complacency. 
The  fact  was,  that  Nicholas  Tulrumble, 
knowing  that  everybody  there,  had  made  up 
his  mind  beforehand,  considered  the  talking 
as  just  a  long  botheration  about  nothing  at 
all ;  and  to  the  present  hour  it  remains  a 
question,  whether,  on  this  point  at  all  events, 
Nicholas  Tulrumble  was  not  pretty  near 
right. 

Time,  which  strews  a  man’s  head  with 
silver,  sometimes  fills  his  pockets  with  gold. 
As  he  gradually  performed  one  good  office 
for  Nicholas  Tulrumble,  he  was  obliging 
enough  not  to  omit  the  other.  Nicholas 
began  life  in  a  wooden  tenement  of  four  feet 
square,  with  a  capital  of  two  and-ninepence, 
and  a  stock  in  trade  of  three  bushels  ami 
a-half  of  coals,  exclusive  of  the  large  lump 
which  hung,  by  way  of  sign-board,  outside. 
Then  he  enlarged  the  shed,  and  kept  a  truck; 
then  he  left  the  shed  and  the  truck  too,  and 
started  a  donkey  and  a  Mrs.  Tulrumble; 
then  he  moved  again  and  set  up  a  cart ;  the 
cart  was  soon  afterwards  exchanged  for  a 
wagon;  and  so  he  went  on,  like  his  great 
predecessor  Whittington — only  without  a  cat 
for  a  partner — increasing  in  wealth  and  fame, 
until  at  last  he  gave  up  business  altogether, 
and  retired  with  Mrs.  Tulrumble  and  family 
to  Mudfog  Hall,  which  he  had  himself 
erected,  on  something  which  he  endeavoured 
to  delude  himself  into  the  belief  was  a  hill, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  from  the 
town  of  Mudfog. 

About  this  time,  it  began  to  be  murmured 
in  Mudfog  that  Nicholas  Tulrumble  was 
growing  vain  and  haughty;  that  prosperity 
and  success  had  corrupted  the  simplicity  of 
his  manners,  and  tainted  the  natural  good¬ 
ness  of  his  heart ;  in  short,  that  he  was  set¬ 
ting  up  for  a  public  character,  and  a  great 
gentleman,  and  affected  to  look  down  upon 
his  old  companions  with  compassion  and 
contempt.  Whether  these  reports  were  at 
the  time  well-founded,  or  not,  certain  it  is 
that  Mrs.  Tulrumble  very  shortly  afterwards 
started  a  four-wheel  chaise,  driven  by  a  tall 
postilion  in  a  yellow  cap,  —  that  Mr.  Tul¬ 
rumble,  junior,  took  to  smoking  cigars,  and 
calling  the  footman  a  “  feller,” — and  that 
Mr.  Tulrumble  from  that  time  forth,  was  no 
more  seen  in  his  old  seat  in  the  chimney- 
corner  of  the  Lighterman's  Arms  at  night. 
This  looked  bad  ;  but,  more  than  this,  it 
began  to  be  observed  that  Mr.  Nicholas  Tul¬ 
rumble  attended  the  corporation  meetings 
more  frequently  than  heretofore ;  that  he  no 
longer  went  to  sleep  as  he  had  done  for  so 
many  years,  but  propped  his  eyelids  open 


with  his  two  fore-fingers  ;  that  he  read  the 
newspapers  by  himself  at  home  ;  and  that  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  indulging  abroad  in  dis¬ 
tant  and  mysterious  allusions  to  “  masses  of 
people,”  and  u  the  property  of  the  country,” 
and  “  productive  power,”  and  u  the  monied 
interest all  of  which  denoted  and  proved 
that  Nicholas  Tulrumble  was  either  mad,  or 
worse  ;  and  it  puzzled  the  good  people  of 
Mudfog  amazingly. 

At  length,  about  the  middle  of  the  month 
of  October,  Mr.  Tulrumble  and  family  went 
up  to  London  ;  the  middle  of  October  being, 
as  Mrs.  Tulrumble  informed  her  acquaintance 
in  Mudfog,  the  very  height  of  the  fashionable 
season. 

Somehow  or  other,  just  about  this  time, 
despite  the  health-preserving  air  of  Mudfog, 
the  Mayor  died.  It  was  a  most  extraordinary 
circumstance ;  he  had  lived  in  Mudfog  for 
eighty-five  years.  The  corporation  didn’t 
understand  it  at  all ;  indeed  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  that  one  old  gentleman,  who 
was  a  great  stickler  for  forms,  was  dissuaded 
from  proposing  a  vote  of  censure  on  such 
unaccountable  conduct.  Strange  as  it  was, 
however,  die  he  did,  without  taking  the 
slightest  notice  of  the  corporation ;  and  the 
corporation  were  imperatively  called  upon  to 
elect  his  successor.  So,  they  met  for  the 
purpose  ;  and  being  very  full  of  Nicholas 
Tulrumble  just  then,  and  Nicholas  Tulrumble 
being  a  very  important  man,  they  elected 
him,  and  wrote  off  to  London  by  the  very 
next  post  to  acquaint  Nicholas  Tulrumble 
with  his  new  elevation. 

[Tulrumble  gets  up  a  show,  more  Londinii, 
and  plays  many  fantastic  tricks  during  his 
brief  reign.] 

He  contracted  a  relish  for  statistics,  and 
got  philosophical ;  and  the  statistics  and  the 
philosophy  together,  led  him  into  an  act 
which  increased  his  unpopularity  and  has¬ 
tened  his  downfall. 

At  the  very  end  of  the  Mudfog  High-street, 
and  abutting  on  the  river-side,  stands  the 
Jolly  Boatmen,  an  old-fashioned,  low-roofed, 
bay-windowed  house,  with  a  bar,  kitchen,  and 
tap-room  all  in  one,  and  a  large  fire-place 
with  a  kettle  to  correspond,  round  which  the 
working  men  have  congregated  time  out  of 
mind  on  a  winter’s  night,  refreshed  by  draughts 
of  good,  strong  beer,  and  cheered  by  the 
sounds  of  a  fiddle  and  tambourine  :  the 
Jolly  Boatmen  having  been  duly  licensed  by 
the  mayor  and  corporation,  to  scrape  the 
fiddle  and  thumb  the  tambourine  from  time, 
whereof  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitants 
goeth  not  to  the  contrary.  Now  Nicholas 
Tulrumble  had  been  reading  pamphlets  on 
crime,  and  parliamentary  reports, — or  had 
made  the  secretary  read  them  to  him,  which 
is  the  same  thing  in  effect, — and  he  at  once 
perceived  that  this  fiddle  and  tambourine 
must  have  done  more  to  demoralize  Mudfog, 
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than  any  other  operating  causes  that  inge¬ 
nuity  could  imagine.  So  he  read  up  for  the 
subject,  and  determined  to  come  out  on  the 
corporation  with  a  burst,  the  very  next  time 
the  license  was  applied  for. 

The  licensing  day  came,  and  the  red-faced 
landlord  of  the  Joliy  Boatmen  walked  into 
the  town-hall,  looking  as  jolly  as  need  be, 
having  actually  put  on  an  extra  fiddle  for 
that  night,  to  commemorate  the  anniversary 
of  the  Jolly  Boatmen’s  music  license.  It  was 
applied  for  in  due  form,  and  was  just  about  to 
be  granted  as  a  matter  of  course,  when  up 
rose  Nicholas  Tulrumble,  and  drowned  the 
astonished  corporation  in  a  torrent  of  elo¬ 
quence.  He  descanted  in  glowing  terms 
upon  the  increasing  depravity  of  his  native 
town  of  Mud  fog,  and  the  excesses  committed 
by  its  population.  Then,  he  related  how 
shocked  he  had  been,  tc  see  barrels  of  beer 
sliding  down  into  the  cellar  of  the  Jolly  Boat¬ 
men  week  after  week  ;  and  how  he  bad  sat  at 
a  window  opposite  the  Jolly  Bo  itmen  for  two 
dajs  together,  to  count  the  people  who  went 
in  for  beer  between  the  hours  of  twelve  and 
one  o’clock  alone — which,  by-the-by,  was  the 
time  at  which  the  great  majority  of  the  Mud- 
fog  people  dined.  Then,  lie  went  on  to 
state,  how  the  number  of  people  who  came 
out  with  beer-jugs,  averaged  twenty-one  in 
five  minutes,  which,  being  multiplied  by 
twelve,  gave  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  people 
with  beer-jugs  in  an  hour,  and  multiplied 
again  by  fifteen  (the  number  of  hours  during 
which  the  house  was  open  daily),  yielded 
three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty 
people  with  beer-jugs  per  day,  or  twenty-six 
thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty  people  with 
beer-jugs,  per  week.  Then  he  proceeded  to 
show  that  a  tambourine  and  moral  degra¬ 
dation  were  synonymous  terms,  and  a  fiddle 
and  vicious  propensities  wholly  inseparable. 
All  these  arguments  he  strengthened  and 
demonstrated  by  frequent  references  to  a 
large  book  with  a  blue  cover,  and  sundry 
quotations  from  the  Middlesex  magistrates ; 
and  in  the  end,  the  corporation,  who  were 
posed  with  the  figures,  and  sleepy  with  the 
speech,  and  sadly  in  want  of  dinner  into  the 
bargain,  yielded  the  palm  to  Nicholas  Tul¬ 
rumble,  and  refused  the  music  license  to  the 
Jolly  Boatmen. 

But  although  Nicholas  triumphed,  his 
triumph  was  short.  He  carried  on  the  war 
against  beer-jugs  and  fiddles,  forgetting  the 
time  when  he  was  glad  to  drink  out  of  the 
one,  and  to  dance  to  the  other,  till  the  people 
hated,  and  his  old  friends  shunned  him.  lie 
grew  tired  of  the  lonely  magnificence  of 
Mudfog  Hall,  and  his  heart  yearned  towards 
the  Lighterman’s  Arms.  He  wished  he  had 
never  set  up  as  a  public  man,  and  sighed  for 
the  good  old  times  of  the  coal-shop,  and  the 
chimney-corner. 

At  length  old  Nicholas,  being  thoroughly 


miserable,  took  heart  of  grace,  paid  the  secre¬ 
tary  a  quarter’s  wages  in  advance,  and  packed 
him  ofi  to  London  by  the  next  coach.  Having 
taken  this  step,  he  put  his  hat  oil  his  head, 
and  his  pride  in  his  pocket,  and  walked 
down  to  the  old  room  at  the  Lighterman’s 
Arms.  There  ivere  only  two  of  the  old  fel¬ 
lows  there,  and  they  looked  coldly  on  Nicho¬ 
las  as  he  proffered  his  hand. 

“  Are  you  going  to  put  down  pipes,  Mr. 
Tulrumble  ?”  said  one. 

“  Or  trace  the  progress  of  crime  to  ’baccer  ?” 
growled  the  other. 

“  Neither,”  replied  Nicholas  Tulrumble, 
shaking  hands  with  them  both,  whether  they 
would  or  uot.  “  I’ve  come  down  to  say  that 
1  in  very  sorry  lor  having  made  a  fool  of  my- 
sell  and  that  I  hope  you’ll  give  me  up  the 
old  chair  again. 

The  old  fellows  opened  their  eyes,  and 
three  or  four  more  old  fellows  opened  the 
door  to  whom  Nicholas,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  thrust  out  his  hand  too,  and  told  the 
same  story.  They  raised  a  shout  of  joy,  that 
made  the  bells  in  the  ancient  church  tower 
vibrate  again,  and,  wheeling  the  old  chair 
into  the  warm  corner,  thrust  old  Nicholas 
down  into  it,  and  ordered  in  the  very  largest- 
sized  bowl  of  hot  punch,  with  an  unlimited 
number  of  pipes,  directly. 

The  next  day,  the  Jolly  Boatmen  got  the 
license,  and  the  next  night,  old  Nicholas  and 
Ned  Twigger’s  wife  led  off'  a  dance  to  the 
music  of  the  fiddle  and  tambourine,  the  tone 
ot  which  seemed  mightily  improved  by  a 
little  rest,  lor  they  never  had  played  so  mer¬ 
rily  before.  Ned  Twigger  was  in  the  very 
height  ot  his  glory,  and  he  danced  horn- 
pqies,  and  balanced  chairs  on  his  chin,  and 
straws  on  his  nose,  till  the  whole  company, 
including  the  corporation,  were  in  raptures  of 
admiration  at  the  brilliancy  of  his  acquire¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  Tulrumble,  junior,  couldn’t  make  up 
his  mind  to  he  any  thing  but  magnificent, 
so  he  went  up  to  London,  and  drew  bills  on 
his  father  ;  and  when  he  had  overdrawn,  and 
go:  into  debt,  he  grew  penitent,  and  came 
home  again. 

As  to  old  Nicholas,  he  kept  his  word,  and 
having  had  six  weeks  of  public  life,  never 
tried  it  any  more.  He  went  to  sleep  in  i  he 
town-hall  at  the  very  next  meeting  ;  and,  in 
full  proof  of  his  sincerity,  has  requested  us 
to  write  this  faithful  narrative.  We  wish  ,t 
could  have  the  effect  of  reminding  the  Tul- 
rumbles  of  another  sphere,  that  puffed-up 
conceit  is  not  dignity,  and  that  snarl' ng  at 
the  little  pleasures  they  were  once  glad  to 
enjoy,  because  they  wouid  rather  forget  the 
times  when  they  were  of  lower  station,  ren¬ 
ders  them  objects  of  contempt  and  ridicule. 

This  is  the  first  time  we  have  published 
any  of  our  gleanings  from  this  particular 
sotuce.  Perhaps,  at  some  future  period,  we 
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may  venture  to  open  the  chronicles  of  Mud- 
fog.  Bo/.. 


Good  News  —The  Worshipful  Company 
of  Parish  Clerks  tell  us  that  the  Christenings 
within  the  City  of  London  and  Bills  of  Mor¬ 
tality,  in  1836,  have  been  26,255  :  Burials. 
J  8,229  :  decrease  in  the  Burials  reported  this 
year,  3,186. 

Origin  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Musicians. 
— Near  the  beginning  of  last  century,  an 
eminent  German  oboist,  named  Kaitch,  came 
to  England,  where  his  performance  was  for  a 
long  time  in  great  request ;  but,  being  of 
improvident  habits,  he  died  in  great  poverty, 
leaving  his  family  destitute.  Soon  after¬ 
wards,  Festing,  the  famous  violinist  of  that 
day,  with  Weidemann  the  flute-player,  and 
Vincent  the  oboist,  happened  to  observe  two 
interesting  little  boys,  who  had  an  appear¬ 
ance  above  their  condition,  driving  milch- 
asses  down  the  Haymarket ;  and  found,  on 
inquiry,  that  they  were  the  orphan  sons  of 
poor  Kaitch.  Struck  with  pity  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  their  brother  professor,  these  musi¬ 
cians  instantly  raised  a  subscription  for  their 
relief;  and  it  was  to  the  consideration,  sug¬ 
gested  by  this  circumstance,  of  the  necessity 
of  establishing  a  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the 
families  of  indigent  musicians,  that  the  pro¬ 
fession  owes  the  existence  of  “  The  Royal 
Society  of  Musicians,”  which  excellent  and 
most  useful  institution  was  founded  in  the 
year  1738.— Musical  JVorld. 

Miniature. —  Monsieur  Averani,  a  young 
French  artist  at  Florence,  (says  Mr.  Gordon,) 
had  extraordinary  talent  for  copying  minia¬ 
tures,  giving  them  all  the  force  of  oil.  I  had 
frequently  seen  him  at  work  in  the  gallery  ; 
and  I  purchased  a  clever  copy  of  the  Forna- 
rina  of*  Raphael,  and  one  from  the  Venus 
Vesita  of  Titian,  in  the  Pitti  palace,  said  to 
he  the  only  miniature  painted  by  this  great 
man  :  it  had  a  good  deal  of  the  character  of 
Queen  Mary  Stuart,  was  painted  on  a  gold 
ground,  had  great  force,  and  was  highly 
finished.  I  gave  the  aitist  his  price,  six 
sequins,  and  brought  it  to  England.  When 
I  disposed  of  my  vertu ,  in  Sloane-street, 
previous  to  my  settling  in  Scotland,  this 
miniature  made  a  flaming  appearance  in  the 
catalogue.  The  gem  was  bought  by  a  gen¬ 
tleman  for  fifty-five  guineas.  I  thought  I 
had  done  very  well  by  this  transaction,  until 
I  saw  it  advertised  in  the  Morning  Chronicle , 
stating,  “  that  an  original  portrait  of  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scotland,  the  undoubted  work  of 
Titian,  value  one  thousand  guineas,  was  to 
be  seen  at  No.^4,  Pall  Mall ;  price  of  admis¬ 
sion,  two  shillings  and  sixpence.”  The  bait 
took  ;  the  owner  put  three  or  four  hundred 
pounds  in  his  pocket  by  the  exhibition,  and 


sold  the  portrait  for  seven  or  eight  hundred 
pounds.  Here  was  I,  an  innocent  accessory 
to  the  greatest  imposition  that  was  ever  prac¬ 
tised  on  the  public.  As  a  work  of  art,  it  was 
worth  all  I  got  for  it ;  and  I  was  offered 
nearly  that  sum  by  a  friend  who  knew  its 
whole  history.  I  understood  that  a  noble¬ 
man  was  the  purchaser  of  this  beautiful 
miniature.  W.  G.  C. 

Royalty  Puzzled.—  William  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers  landed  at  Torbay,  on  Nov.  5,  1658. 
A  Mr.  John  Duke,  (of  Otterton,)  a  man  of 
wealth  and  influence  in  Sidmouth,  joined 
the  hero  on  his  arrival :  being  presented  to 
the  King,  who  asked  him  for  his  name,  he 
replied,  with  a  timid  hesitation,  “John  Duke 
of  Otterton.”  The  prince  expressed  his  sur¬ 
prise,  and  taking  a  list  of  the  nobility  from 
his  pocket,  which  he  had  been  led  to  suppose 
was  correct,  looked  over  it,  and  then  de¬ 
clared  that  no  such  duke  was  to  be  found 
there !  The  gentleman,  however,  soon  rec¬ 
tified  the  mistake,  by  repeating  his  name 
with  an  accelerated  pronunciation  —  John 
Duke,  of  Otterton.  The  mistake  being  thus 
corrected,  William  smiled  at  it,  and  em¬ 
braced  John  Duke  with  joy. 

Porcelain. — The  pink  colour  which  orna¬ 
ments  the  English  porcelain  has  been  hitherto 
unknown  in  France,  and  when  required  in 
that  country  was  always  bought  here.  M. 
Malagatti,  of  the  manufactory  of  Sevres,  has 
analyzed  this  colour,  till  he  is  now  able  to 
compose  it.  In  the  course  of  his  experi¬ 
ments,  he  discovered  another  colour,  similar 
to  crimson  lake,  which  is  much  more  durable 
than  any  derived  from  the  animal  kingdom, 
and  which  may  be  advantageously  employed 
in  oil  painting. — Athenceum. 

A  large  Fly.  —  An  English  gentlemau 
wrote  over  to  a  foreign  entomologist,  to  in¬ 
form  him  of  the  death  of  a  friend,  caused  by 
being  knocked  down  by  a  fly.  The  entomo¬ 
logist  upon  reading  the  letter,  remarked  that 
the  unfortunate  gentleman  must  have  been 
exceedingly  small,  or  else  the  English  flies 
must  be  exceedingly  large,  and  of  a  species 
quite  unknown  to  him.  J.  H.  F. 
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This  philanthropic  establishment  will  be 
found  noticed  in  our  description  of  the  Li¬ 
censed  Victuallers’  New  School,  the  founda¬ 
tion  stone  ef  which  was  laid  about  a  year 
since.  The  Asylum  may  be  said  to  complete 
the  scheme  of  benevolence  framed  by  this 
excellent  Friendly  Society;  for,  while  in  the 
School  are  fed,  clothed,  and  educated  the 
VoC  xxix.  C  * 


children  of  deceased  or  decayed  members  of 
tbe  Institution,  in  the  Asylum  the  aged, 
infirm,  and  decayed  members  of  the  Victual¬ 
ling  Trade  “find  refuge,  and  are  enabled  to 
pass  the  evening  of  life,  though  in  humble, 
yet  in  respectable  retirement,  cheered  by  the 
consoling  reflection  of  being  spared  the  dero¬ 
gation  of  becoming,  in  their  latter  days,  the 
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inmates  of  a  parish  poorhouse,  that  sole  re¬ 
ceptacle  provided  by  the  laws  of  England  for 
the  indigent.” 

This  branch  of  the  Society  was  formed 
about  ten  years  since,  when  so  liberal  were 
the  contributions  from  the  general  body  of 
Licensed  Victuallers,  aided  by  the  Brewers, 
Distillers,  Wine  and  Spirit  Merchants,  and 
others,  that,  in  a  very  short  period,  the  Board 
of  the  Society  were  enabled,  in  December,  1 827, 
to  purchase  a  site  of  freehold  ground,  near 
the  Halfway  House,  in  the  Old  Kent  Road, 
whereon  the  handsome  building,  engraved  on 
the  preceding  page,  has  been  erected.  The 
plan  forms  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  of 
which  the  main  building  is  divided  into 
forty-three  dwellings,  and  the  two  wings 
twenty-nine  each;  making  one  hundred  and 
one  entirely  distinct  habitations,  each  con¬ 
taining  three  rooms,  besides  requisite  conve¬ 
niences. 

The  first  stone  was  laid  by  H.  R.  H.  the 
Duke  of  Sussex,  May  29,  1828,  and  the 
cential  portion  of  the  building  first  con¬ 
structed  :  in  the  year  1831,  the  southern  wing 
was  erected ;  and  towards  the  close  of  the 
year  1831,  the  design  was  completed  by  the 
erection  of  the  northern  wing.  The  principal 
entrance  is  beneath  a  neat  pediment  support¬ 
ed  by  columns,  and  fronting  the  Committee 
Rooms  of  the  Society.  The  whole  front  is 
faced  with  artificial  stone. 

The  object  of  the  Asylum  is  to  receive  and 
maintain  decayed,  aged  Licensed  Victuallers 
and  their  wives  or  widows.  The  substantial 
home  for  this  noble  purpose  has  already  been 
reared ;  and  it  only  remains  to  raise  a  suit¬ 
able  fund,  out  of  which  the  inmates  may  be 
supported.  Subscriptions  for  this  fund  have 
already  been  received  to  a  considerable 
amount ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Society 
will  ere  long  be  enabled  to  complete  the 
labour  of  love,  in  which  they  have  already 
joined  with  such  encouraging  success. 


THE  LATE  JOHN  BANNISTER. 

(  To  the  Editor.') 

Observing  in  the  last  volume  of  your  Mis¬ 
cellany,  page  339.  a  memoir  of  the  late  John 
Bannister,  Esq.,  I  have  been  induced  to  look 
into  the  catalogue  of  the  late  Mr.  Mathews’s 
Gallery  of  Theatrical  Pictures,  and  therein  I 
find  the  following  account : — 

"  Scene  from  Sylvester  Daggerwood  — 
Bannister  as  Daggerwood  and  Suett  as  Fus¬ 
tian,  painted  by  De  Wilde. — Passage,  u  Sir, 
I’m  your  most  respectful  servant,  Sylvester 
Daggerwood,  whose  benefit  is  fixed  for  the 
]  1th  of  June,  by  particular  desire  of  several 
persons  of  distinction.”  John  Bannister 
made  his  first  appearance  at  the  Haymarket, 
1778,  as  Dick,  in  the  Apprentice;  retired, 
1815. 

Bannister,  junior,  as  he  was  always  called, 


was  one  of  the  most  delightful  actors  that 
ever  existed  :  he  combined  the  serious  with 
the  comic,  in  a  manner  never  to  be  equalled. 
The  character  of  Walter,  in  the  Children  in 
the  Wood,  afforded  him  full  scope  for  this 
particular  power,  and  he  positively  elicited 
smiles  and  tears  nearly  at  the  same  moment. 
His  Lenitives,  Daggerwoods,  and  such  bus¬ 
tling  parts  were  inimitable  ;  but,  unhappily, 
a  martyr  to  the  gout,  he  was  obliged  to  relin¬ 
quish  his  profession  almost  in  his  zenith. 

I  viewed  him  at  first  as  the  eye  views  the  sun. 

When  he  peeps  from  the  east,  and  his  course  i» 
begun ; 

When  a  benm  scarce  distinguished  breaks  in  on  the 
sight. 

And  we  feel  satisfaction  mixed  with  delight; 

Till  progressive  the  luminous  minister  rises. 

Illumes  us  and  vivifies,  glads  and  surprises. 

A.  Pasquin. 

Lines  addressed  to  the  Young  Veteran , 
when  he  was  seventy  years  old  : — 

Witli  seventy  years  upon  his  back 
Still  is  my  honest  friend  “  Young  Jack,” 

Nor  spirits  checked,  nor  fancy  slack. 

But  fresh  as  any  daisy; 

Thougli  Time  has  knocked  his  stumps  about. 

He  cannot  bowl  his  temper  out. 

And  all  the  Bannister  is  stout. 

Although  the  steps  be  crazy. 

Thinking  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
your  readers,  I  also  send  you  the  following  fare¬ 
well  address,  which  Mr.  Bannister  spoke 
with  heartfelt  emotion,  when  he  finally  quitted 
the  stage  at  Drury-lane  Theatre,  1815. 

“  Ladies  and  Genti.emen, 

“  Seven  and  thirty  years  have  elapsed 
since  I  appeared  before  you — my  kind  bene¬ 
factors  !  and  I  feel  that  this  instant  of  sepa¬ 
ration  is  much  more  awfid  to  me,  than  the 
youthful  moment  when  I  first  threw  myself 
upon  your  indulgence.  During  my  strenuous 
exertions  to  obtain  your  favour,  how  much 
have  those*  exertions  been  stimulated  and 
rewarded  by  the  public !  and  one  vanity  of 
my  heart,  which  it  will  ever  be  impossible  tor 
me  to  suppress,  must  be  the  constant  recol¬ 
lection  of  days,  in  which  you  fostered  me  in 
my  boyhood,  encouraged  me  progressively  on 
the  stage ;  and  after  a  long  and  continued 
series  of  service,  thus  cheer  me  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  my  professional  labours.  Consi¬ 
derations  of  health  warn  me  to  retire  ;  your 
patronage  has  given  me  the  means  of  retiring 
with  comfort.  What  thanks  can  I  sufficiently 
return  for  that  comfort  which  you  have  ena¬ 
bled  me  to  obtain  P — This  moment  of  quit¬ 
ting  you  nearly  overcomes  me  ;  at  a  time 
when  respect  and  gratitude  call  upon  me  to 
express  my  feelings  with  more  eloquence 
than  I  could  ever  boast,  those  very  feelings 
deprive  me  of  half  the  humble  powers  I  may 
possess  upon  ordinary  occasions. — Farewell 
my  kind,  my  dear  benefactors  !” 

This  address  was  delivered  in  the  most 
unaffected  manner,  and  made  a  suitable  im¬ 
pression  upon  the  audience.  W.  F. 
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«  ACCORDING  TO  COCKER.” 

(To  the  Editor.') 

Perceiving  in  the  811th  Number  of  your 
excellent  Miscellany  the  query  “  What  has 
become  of  Cocker's  Arithmetic  ?”  I  have 
transcribed  for  you  the  title-page  of  the 
thirty-eighth  edition — a  copy  of  which  is  in 
my  possession.  G.  B.  W. 

Cocker's 
Arithmetick  : 
being 

A  Plain  and  familiar  Method,  suitable  to 
the  meanest  Capacity  for  the  full  understand¬ 
ing  of  that  Incomparable  Art,  as  it  is  now 
taught  by  the  ablest  Schoolmasters  in  City 
and  Country. 

Compos'd 

By  Edward  Cocker ,  late  Practitioner  in 
the  Arts  of  Writing,  Arithmetick  and  Engra¬ 
ving.  Being  that  so  long  since  promised  to 
the  World. 

Perused  and  Published 
By  John  Hate  kins ,  Writing  Master  near 
St.  George's  Church  in  Southwark,  by  the 
Author’s  correct  Copy,  and  Commended  to 
the  World  by  many  eminent  Mathematicians 
and  Writing  Masters  in  and  near  London. 

CIjc  diivtp-eigijtl)  IShition  Cavefullg 
Corrected  with  Additions. 

Licensed  Sept.  3,  1677?  Roger  L? Strange. 
London : 

Printed  for  H.  Tracy,  at  the  Three  Bibles, 
on  London  Bridge,  1721. 

Opposite  this  title-page  is  a  rudely  scratched 
portrait,  which  is  subscribed  : 

Ingenious  Cocker l  (Now  to  Rest  thou’rt  Gone) 

Noe  Art  can  Show  thee  fully  but  thine  own. 

Thy  rare  Arithmetick  aloue  can  show 

The  vast  Sums  of  Thanks  wee  for  thy  Laboure  owe. 

The  work  is  commenced  by  a  “  Proema  or 
Preface ,”  which  is  too  long  to  copy — but 
which  ends  thus : 

“  All  the  Problems  or  Propositions  are  well 
weighed,  pertinent,  and  clear,  and  not  one 
of  them  throughout  the  Tract  taken  upon 
Trust ;  therefore  now, 

“  Zoilus  and  Mourns  lie  you  down  and  die. 

For  these  Inventions  your  whole  Force  defie. 

“  Edward  Cocker.” 
After  this  come  the  following  testimo¬ 
nials  : — 

Courteous  Reader, 

Being  well  acquainted  with  the  deceased 
Author,  and  finding  him  knowing  and  stu¬ 
dious  in  the  Mysteries  of  Numbers  and  Alge¬ 
bra,  of  which  he  had  some  choice  Manu¬ 
scripts,  and  a  great  Collection  of  Printed 
Authors  in  several  Languages,  I  doubt  not 
but  he  hath  writ  his  Arithmetick  suitable  to 
his  own  Preface,  and  worthy  acceptation  ; 
which  I  thought  fit  to  certify  on  a  Request 
to  that  Purpose  made  to  him  that  wisheth 
thy  Welfare,  and  the  Progress  of  Arts. 
’November  27,  1677*  John  Collens. 

C  2 


This  Manuel  of  Arithmetick  is  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  World  by  Us,  whose  names 
are  subscribed,  viz.  : — 

Mr.  J.  Collens  | 

Mr.  J.  Atkinson  C  Mattli. 

Mr.  Ik  Perkins  3 
Mr.  Riel).  Lawrence,  Sen. 

Mr  Eleazar  Wigan 
Mr,  Rio.  Noble,  Guilford 
Mr.  William  Norgute 
Mr.  William  Masou 

And  generally  Approved  by  all  Ingenious 
Artists. 

The  work  ends  with  the  pious  sentence — 
Laus  Deo  Soli. 


JTtne  Sits. 


DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  Mr.  Britton  read  a  paper 
“  On  the  application  of  the  Monastic,  or 
Christian,  Architecture  to  Modern  Mansions, 
with  reference  to,  and  a  description  of,  Tod- 
dington,  the  seat  of  Charles  Hanbury  Tracy, 
Esq.,  M.  P.”  Mr.  Britton  commenced  his 
essay  by  tracing  the  decline  of  monastic 
architecture  on  the  dissolution  of  religious 
houses  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  the  substitution 
of  the  Italian  style  by  Holbein,  John  of 
Padua,  &c.  The  lecturer  then  pursued  the 
history  of  the  art  to  the  revival  of  Gothic  iu 
the  reign  of  George  III.,  under  the  auspices 
of  Walpole,  Warburton,  Bentham,  and  others. 
From  the  absurd  attempts  at  imitation,  made 
by  Walpole  at  Strawberry  Hill,  and  by  other 
amateurs  of  the  time,  he  turned  with  congra¬ 
tulation  to  the  greatly  improved  and  extended 
knowledge  of  the  pointed  style,  so  pre-emi¬ 
nently  manifested  in  the  recent  competition 
for  designs  for  the  New  Houses  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  In  the  course  of  this  short  sketch, 
Mr.  Britton  ventured  upon  some  discrimi¬ 
nating  criticisms  on  the  works  of  Inigo  Jones, 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  the  late  Mr. 
Wyatt;  and  endeavoured,  (in  opposition  to 
Mr.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Wilkins,)  to  defend 
the  architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages,  as  being 
much  more  appropriate  to  this  country,  and 
to  the  wants*  of  its  inhabitants,  than  the 
Classical,  Pagan,  Temple-Architecture  of 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome. 

The  lecturer  then  proceeded  to  a  minute 
description  of  the  new  house  at  Toddington, 
which  excited  much  interest  as  the  work  of 
an  amateur  architect;  the  whole  having  been 
desigued  and  erected,  during  the  last  twelve 
years,  by  the  ingenious  proprietor  of  the 
manor.  From  the  description  of  the  vesti¬ 
bule,  the  cloister,  the  staircase,  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  architectural  facades,  we  should  ima¬ 
gine  that  this  mansion  must  fully  support 
the  lecturer  in  his  assertion  of  the  improved 
taste  for,  aud  appreciation  and  knowledge  of, 
Gothic  architecture  at  the  present  time. 


Mr.  btepn  l  nomas 
Mr.  Peter  Storey 
Mr.  Benj.  Ti chbourn 
Mr.  Joseph  Symmouds 
Mr.  Jerem.  Milles 
Mr.  Josiah  (Juflb  y 
Mr.  John  Hawkins 
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Amongst  several  donations  of  the  even¬ 
ing,  we  were  gratified  to  observe  one  from 
several  Fellows  of  the  Institute,  of  then- 
shares  of  the  funds  derived  from  exhibiting 
the  designs  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
amounting  to  about  90/.,  which  donation  was 
received  with  great  applause. 


Cij t  Naturalist. 


THE  AMERICAN  FLYING  SQUIRREL. 

[A  correspondent  to  the  Magazine  of  Na¬ 
tural  History,  gives  the  following  account  of 
the  habits  of  some  American  flying  squirrels, 
which  he  kept  in  confinement  at  Birming¬ 
ham  : — ] 

They  are  almost  always  asleep  during 
the  day,  curled  round,  with  their  tails  cover¬ 
ing  their  noses :  but  in  the  evenings,  and 
through  the  whole  night,  they  are  in  con¬ 
stant  motion.  The  moment  I  opened  the 
door  of  their  cage,  they  jumped  upon  me, 
and  generally  crept  into  my  waistcoat  or  coat 
pocket :  indeed,  more  than  once,  after  I  had 
roused  and  fed  them  in  the  daytime,  I  have 
found  to  my  surprise,  some  hours  afterwards, 
that  I  had  been  carrying  one  in  my  pocket 
handkerchief ;  sometimes  even  when  on 
horseback,  I  have  felt  one  there. 

#  *  ST  * 

When  about  to  spring,  they  jerk  the  head 
up  and  down  three  or  four  times,  as  if  to  take 
their  distance,  and  increase  the  power  of 
rising.  They  generally  sprang  from  some 
height  down  to  an  object  they  had  selected 
to  reach.  Their  power  of  rising  appears  to 
be  very  limited,  as  indeed  will  be  obvious, 
when  I  state  that  the  expansion  of  skin  only 
acts  as  a  parachute.  They  gradually  fall, 
forming  a  curve  in  the  air,  the  body  being 
kept  perfectly  horizontal.  They  do  not  de¬ 
scend  headlong  or  sideways,  as  Landseer’s 
spirited  etching  in  the  Fauna  Borealis 
would  lead  one  to  suppose :  their  legs  are 
stretched  out,  and  the  under  part  of  the  body 
appears  a  little  hollowed,  like  the  palm  of 
the  hand  with  the  fingers  nearly  expanded. 
I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  in  a  wild  state 
they  never  descend  except  horizontally  ;  but 
they  certainly  do  not  do  so  in  a  general  way. 

*  e  *  * 

Like  all  the  squirrel  tribe,  they  are  in  the 
habit  of  hiding  all  the  food  they  do  not  im¬ 
mediately  want  to  eat;  and  I  had  many 
opportunities  of  observing  their  recollection 
of  the  places  in  which  they  had  concealed 
their  nuts,  & c.  My  brother  told  me,  that 
one  evening,  they  amused  themselves  with 
hiding  the  nuts  he  had  given  them  in  the 
creases  of  his  trousers,  under  his  knees,  as 
he  was  sitting ;  and  after  four  days,  he  let 
them  out  of  the  cage  again,  when  they  di¬ 
rectly  examined  all  the  creases  of  his  trou¬ 
sers  for  their  hidden  treasures.  I  found  that 


whenever  they  were  abundantly  supplied  with 
food,  they  were  not  easily  satisfied  with  the 
quantity  they  were  allowed  to  take,  but  would 
continue  to  fetch  and  hide  it  till  all  had  dis¬ 
appeared. 

My  friends  were  often  amused  with  watch¬ 
ing  the  squirrels  sitting  quietly  on  the  cornice 
of  the  room,  over  the  curtain,  till  tea  was 
brought  in,  when  down  they  would  come,  one 
after  the  other,  either  upon  my  head,  or  upon 
the  table  ;  and  steal  lumps  of  sugar  so  quickly 
that  we  could  seldom  catch  them.  We  were 
often  obliged  to  place  a  saucer  on  the  top  of 
the  basin,  to  keep  any  sugar  for  ourselves. 
They  would  then  watch  their  opportunity, 
and  take  small  pieces  of  toast  or  butter, 
which  they  carried  to  the  cornice,  and  ran 
round  till  they  thought  they  had  found  a 
secure  place  to  hide  them  in,  when  they  used 
to  scratch  with  their  fore-feet,  push  the  food 
down  with  their  mouths  and  noses,  and  then 
stamp  upon  it. 

On  one  occasion,  when  my  room  was  about 
to  be  painted,  we  found  eighteen  pieces  of 
sugar,  besides  toast  and  lumps  of  butter,  in 
the  corners  of  the  cornice.  Of  course,  during 
the  painting,  the  squirrels  were  not  permit¬ 
ted  to  have  their  evening  run ;  but  after 
three  weeks’  or  a  month’s  confinement,  they 
were  allowed  to  come  out  again ;  and  we 
were  much  amused  at  the  constant  running 
round,  and  the  anxiety  they  were  in,  when 
they  found  their  stores  gone.  As  soon  as 
tea  was  brought  in,  the)'  again  stole  the 
sugar,  but  hid  it  in  the  corners  of  the  room, 
under  the  carpet,  and  behind  some  books. 

In  March  of  the  second  year,  I  found,  one 
day  just  after  the  cage  had  been  cleaned,  one 
young  one :  whether  there  had  been  more 
which  had  been  thrown  away,  I  do  not 
know  ;  but  that  one  we  reared,  and  he  lived 
for  some  years.  I  then  had  an  opportunity 
of  procuring  two  more  pairs,  which,  after 
some  fighting,  lived  very  contentedly  with 

the  three  already  in  possession  of  the  cage. 

*  *  *  * 

Two  of  the  females  produced  young  last 
spring.  I  think  the  period  of  their  gestation 
is  a  month ;  but  I  am  not  certain.  The 
young  are  blind  for  three  weeks  after  their 
birth,  and  do  not  reach  puberty  till  the  next 
spring.  I  never  obtained  more  than  two 
young  ones  at  a  time,  nor  more  than  one 
kindle  in  a  year  from  the  same  female.  The 
young  were  generally  born  in  March  or  April. 
The  female  has  five  teats  on  each  side,  which 
appear  through  the  fur  some  time  before  she 
brings  forth.  One  of  the  females  produced 
two  young  ones  without  making  a  distinct 
nest,  or  separating  herself  from  the  rest ;  but 
the  consequence  was,  that  they  disappeared 
on  the  thud  day. 

If  on  any  occasion  we  disturbed  the  young 
in  their  nest,  the  mother  removed  them  to 
another  part  of  the  cage.  The  common 
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squirrel  of  this  country  is  said  to  remove  her 
young  in  the  same  manner,  if  disturbed. 
Finding  this  the  case,  we  often  took  the 
young  squirrels  out  of  their  nest,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  watching  the  mother  carry  them 
away,  which  she  did  by  doubling  the  little 
one  up  under  her  body  with  her  fore-feet  and 
mouth,  till  she  could  take  hold  of  the  hind 
thigh  and  the  neck,  when  she  would  jump 
away  so  fast  that  it  was  difficult  to  see 
whether  she  were  carrying  her  young  one  or 
not.  As  the  young  increased  in  size,  (which 
they  soon  do,)  and  in  weight,  the  under¬ 
taking  became  more  difficult.  We  then 
saw  the  mother  turn  the  young  one  on  its 
back,  and  while  she  held  the  thigh  in  her 
mouth,  the  fore-legs  of  the  young  one  were 
clasped  round  her  neck.  Sometimes,  when 
she  was  attempting  to  jump  upon  some 
earthen  pots,  which  I  had  placed  in  the  cage, 
she  was  overbalanced,  and  fell  with  her 
young  one  ;  but,  as  soon  as  she  was  near  the 
ground,  she  would  drop  the  young  squirrel, 
so  as  to  prevent  her  own  weight  from  crush¬ 
ing  it,  which  would  have  been  the  case  if 
they  had  fallen  together.  I  have  seen  the 
young  ones  carried  in  this  manner  till  they 
were  half-grown. 

The  eye  of  the  flying  squirrel  is  of  a  most 
beautiful  black,  large,  and  very  prominent. 
The  crystalline  lens  is  nearly  a  perfect  sphere, 
and  occupies  at  least  two  thirds  of  the  whole 
ball.  It  is  of  a  very  firm  consistence  ;  and 
pressure,  even  less  than  sufficient  to  cut  it 
through  with  a  sharp  knife,  renders  it  quite 
opaque  :  greater  pressure  causes  it  to  assume 
exactly  the  appearance  of  spermaceti.  I  have 
found  that  pressure  on  the  lenses  of  others  of 
the  Rodentia,  and  of  some  fish,  (perhaps  of 
many  other  animals,)  will  produce  the  same 
appearance,  though  in  different  degrees. 

The  processes  attached  to  the  fore-legs,  to 
assist  in  expanding  the  wings,  are  cartilagi¬ 
nous  in  the  full-grown,  young  squirrel ; 
whether  it  becomes  bone  in  the  aged,  I  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining.  The 
flying  squirrel  is  apt,  (like  the  monkey  in 
confinement,)  to  lose  portions  of  the  tail. 
I  fed  my  squirrels  on  milk,  sugar,  nuts,  and 
any  kind  of  grain.  I  am  sorry  to  add,  that 
last  summer,  I  lost  all  but  one  by  some  epi¬ 
demic.  J-  H.  F. 


SUGAR-CANDY  IN  THE  FLOWERS  OF  PLANTS. 

u  I  was  lately  shown,”  says  Professor  Hens- 
low,  “  several  crystallized  fragments  of  what 
appeared  to  be  white  sugar-candy,  which 
were  found  in  the  decaying  flowers  of  a  plant 
of  Rhododendron  politician.  That  I  might 
observe  the  manner  in  which  they  had  been 
formed,  the  plant  was  left  with  me  for  a  few 
days  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  blossoms  had 
all  fallen,  and  nothing  remained  of  the 
flowers  but  the  abortive  ovaries,  already  more 
or  less  withered.  On  some  of  these  there  was 


still  a  drop  of  a  thick,  transparent,  saccharine 
fluid,  evidently  of  the  same  flavour  and  com¬ 
position  as  the  crystals.  I  washed  those 
ovaries  which  seemed  to  possess  the  most 
vitality  ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  few  hours,  there 
was  a  decided  exhibition  of  a  fresh  supply  of 
the  syrup  from  several  of  them.  This  syrup 
gradually  hardened,  like  a  drop  of  gum,  into 
a  solid,  transparent,  and  perfectly  colourless, 
mass  ;  but  those  which  I  had  received  before 
exhibited  some  distinct  crystalline  facets, 
above  a  line  in  length.  The  largest  mass 
was  three  lines  long,  and  two  broad,  and 
weighed  as  much  as  four-tenths  of  a  grain. 
Eight  fragments  from  different  flowers 
weighed  together,  P8  grain.  In  the  Gar¬ 
dener's  Magazine  (iii.,  208)  is  the  following 
notice,  extracted  from  the  Bulletin  Universel: 
— ‘  Rhododendron  ponticum  is  found  to  con¬ 
tain  some  grains  of  common  sugar,  of  a  pure 
and  white  colour,  on  the  surface  of  the  upper 
division  of  the  corolla.’  The  present  ex¬ 
ample  appears  to  offer  the  same  substance 
in  larger  masses  than  those  here  alluded  to. 
I  find  that  the  syrup  always  exudes  from  the 
upper  surface  of  the  thickened  base  upon 
which  the  ovary  is  seated,  and,  apparently, 
from  a  minute  glandular  spot  placed  between 
the  sinus  formed  by  the  two  upper  teeth  of 
the  calyx.  The  excessive  formation  of  the 
syrup,  in  the  present  example,  may  be  as¬ 
cribed  to  a  morbid  state  of  the  plant,  which 
was  in  a  pot,  and  kept  in  a  room  ;  and  the 
crystals  were  stated  to  have  been  found  more 
particularly  within  some  of  the  flowers  which 
had  withered  without  fully  expanding.”  — 
Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  ix.,  476. 


THE  RECENT  AURORA  BOREALIS. 

Mr  John  Morris,  of  Kensington,  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  Aurora  Borealis, 
which  occurred  on  Oct.  5,  1836: — “  I  ob¬ 
served  its  commencement  when  passing  over 
Wormholt  Scrubbs,  about  7  o’clock;  at 
which  time  an  arch  of  dull  light  was  visible, 
extending  from  N.  E.  to  N.  W.  above  the 
fog-bank  of  the  horizon,  with  a  few  streamers 
passing  from  it,  those  on  the  east  side  larger 
and  more  defined  than  the  rest.  At  five 
minutes  past  seven,  the  upper  part  of  the 
easterly  streamers  had  changed  to  red ;  at 
ten  minutes,  the  whole  of  the  streamers  more 
red,  especially  to  the  N.  W. ;  at  the  same 
time  the  easterly  ones  became  less  distinct ; 
at  fifteen  minutes,  the  northerly  streamers 
becoming  more  dull,  those  of  the  N.  W.  more 
red,  and  two  or  three  dark  streaky  clouds  now 
visible  nearer  the  horizon  ;  at  twenty  minutes, 
redness  disappearing,  one  bright  streamer 
directly  north,  more  distinct  than  the  others ; 
at  twenty- five  minutes,  no  redness  visible,  the 
northerly  streamer  still  distinct,  with  a  dull, 
white  light  more  westerly  ;  at  thirty  minutes 
no  streamers  visible,  the  whole  changing  to 
a  confused  dull  light,  and  gradually  dying 
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away ;  soon  after  which  the  phenomena 
ceased.  The  evening  was  cold  and  clear, 
with  the  exception  of  the  mists  covering  the 
low  grounds.  Upon  my  return  home  the 
barometer  and  thermometer  stood  thus:  — 
external  thermometer,  49°  Fah.;  internal,  do., 
57°;  barometer,  29-80.” — Magazine  of  Natu¬ 
ral  History ,  ix.,  574. 

Sftetrospfcttbe  <&leanut2$. 


CARP,  PIKE,  TURKEYS,  HOPS. 

“  Leonard  Mascall  takes  credit  to  himself 
for  having  introduced  the  carp,  as  well  as  the 
pippin;  but  notices  of  the  existence  of  the 
carp  in  England  occur  prior  to  Mascall’s 
time,  1600.  In  the  celebrated  Boke  of  St. 
Albans ,  by  Dame  Juliana  Barnes,  or  Ber¬ 
ners,  the  prioress  of  Sopewell  nunnery, 
printed  at  Westminster,  by  Wynkyn  de 
Worde,  in  1496,  carp  is  mentioned  as  a 
‘'deyntous  fisshe  and  in  the  Privy  Purse 
expenses  of  Henry  VIII.,  in  1532,  various 
entries  are  made  of  the  rewards  to  persons 
for  bringing  ‘carps  to  the  king.’  The  old 
couplet  is  certainly  erroneous  : — 

Turkeys,  c:>rps,  hops,  pickerel,  and  beer. 

Came  into  England  all  in  one  year. 

Pike  or  pickerel  were  the  subject  of  legal 
regulations  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  Carp 
are  mentioned  in  the  book  of  St.  Albans, 
printed  in  1496:  turkeys  and  hops  were  un¬ 
known  till  1524,  previous  to  which,  worm¬ 
wood  and  other  bitter  plants  were  used  to 
preserve  beer  '  and  the  Parliament,  in  1528, 
petitioned  against  hops  as  a  wicked  weed. 
Beer  was  licensed  for  exportation  by  Henry 
VII.,  in  1 49 i ;  and  an  excise  on  beer  existed 
as  early  as  1284,  also  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
I.” — (  Yurrell's  British  Fishes ,  p.  307.) 

On  the  above  extract  we  will  add  a  word 
or  two.  The  mere  circumstance  of  Dame 
Juliana  speaking,  in  1496,  of  carp  as  a 
“deyntous  fisshe,”  does  not  prove  that  it  was 
to  be  found  in  English  waters  at  that  time  ; 
neither  is  the  mere  statement  that  the  Privy 
Purse  expenses,  in  1532,  contain  entries  of 
rewards  to  persons  for  bringing  “  carps  to 
the  king,”  a  proof  that  they  were  captured  in 
this  country.  It  would  have  been  better  for 
his  purpose  had  Mr.  Yarrell  quoted  from  the 
Dame's  Treaty se  of  Fysshynge ,  (1496.) 
where,  speaking  of  carp,  she  says,  “  there 
bee  but  fewe  in  Englonde,”  as  this  remark 
shows  there  were  some.  J.  H.  F. 


EFFECTS  OF  THE  KEI.P-WEED  ON  MAN. 

The  following  curious  passages  are  extracted 
from  Treaties' s  Narrative  of  a  Shipwreck 
on  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton ,  published  in 
1782:  — 

“  We  collected  a  little  of  it,  (kelp-weed,) 
and  with  melted  snow  boiled  it  for  a  few 
hours  in  a  kettle,  but,  at  the  conclusion, 


found  it  very  little  tenderer  than  at  first.  We 
then  melted  a  tallow  candle  in  the  liquor, 
and  having  supped  it  up,  and  eaten  a  quantity 
of  the  weed,  our  appetite  became  somewhat 
satiated.  But  in  about  two  hours’  time,  we 
were  all  affected  with  a  very  uneasy  sensa¬ 
tion,  and  were  soon  after  seized  with  a  fit  of 
vomiting,  without  being  able  to  bring  it 
entirely  off'  the  stomach.  This  fit  of  vomit¬ 
ing,  having  continued  for  above  four  hours, 
we  found  ourselves  tolerably  easy,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  considerably  exhausted. 

“  On  the  22nd,  we  made  use  of  some  more 
kelp-weed  and  our  last  tallow-candle.  It 
still  operated  in  the  same  manner,  but  not  to 
so  violent  a  degree  as  it  had  done  before. 

*  *  *  s*  * 

“  Our  candles  being  all  consumed,  we 
were  under  the  necessity  of  boiling  the  kelp- 
weed  without  the  mixture  of  tallow,  which, 
however  nauseous  at  any  other  time,  aff  orded 
us  then,  not  only  a  wholesome  nourishment, 
but  even  an  exquisite  relish.  Having  now 
for  three  days  tasted  of  no  other  food  but 
the  kelp  weed,  we  began  to  swell  to  an  alarm¬ 
ing  degree.  This  we  were  at  a  loss  whether 
to  at  Tribute  to  the  kelp-weed  or  to  the  cold, 
(for  we  were  not  able  to  keep  a  sufficient 
fire  ;)  however,  I  thought  then,  and  do  still 
believe,  that  it  proceeded  from  the  former : 
for,  notwithstanding  we  had  often  before 
been  exposed  to  the  utmost  severity  of  the 
cold,  and  sometimes  without  any  shelter 
whatever,  yet  we  had  never  found  ourselves 
affected  with  this  extraordinary  symptom ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  were  as  much  reduced 
in  bulk  as  we  were  in  strength. 

“We  remained  in  the  same  miserable 
situation  for  several  days  longer,  the  swelling 
having  increased  to  such  [a  degree  all  over 
our  bodies,  that  notwithstanding  the  little 
flesh  we  had  upon  our  bones,  we  could  sink 
our  fingers  two  inches  deep  on  the  skin  ;  the 
impression  of  which  remained  visible,  for 
above  an  hour  after.  Hunger,  nevertheless, 
still  obliged  us  to  make  use  of  the  kelp- weed; 
though  I  am  certain  it  was  of  no  great  ser¬ 
vice,  and  tended  only  to  blunt  the  edge  of 
our  appetite,  instead  of  affording  any  nourish¬ 
ment  to  the  constitution.  I  have  never  since 
consulted  with  any  naturalist  or  physician 
about  the  extraordinary  effects  of  the  weed, 
yet  doubt  not  but  they  may  be  accounted  for 
from  natural  causes.”  J.  H.  F. 


J?ptn't  of  tlje  ^nnualo. 


THE  ENGLISH  BIJOU  ALMANAC. 

[This  year’s  gem  is  issued  in  three  forms  : 
plainly  bound,  in  a  sliding  case,  and  en¬ 
shrined  in  a  casket  covered  with  silk  velvet — 
like  a  very  jewel.  There  are  portraits  of 
Coleridge,  Cooper,  Goethe,  Von  Raumer, 
Mrs.  Someiville,  and  the  lamented  Malibran ; 
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with  poetical  accompaniments  from  the  ele¬ 
gant  muse  of  Miss  Landon  :  we  quote  two  of 
them  :  — ] 

ADDRESS. 

We  dream  no  more  that  fairies  dwell 
In  the  white  lily’s  fragrant  cell. 

And  yet  our  lit i  le  nook  seems  planned 
liy  elfin  touch,  in  elfin  land. 

And  sent  by  O heron,  l  ween. 

An  offering  to  our  English  Queen. 

Such  small,  fair  page,  should  only  mark 
The  olive  leaves  of  life’s  dull  ark ; 

A  fairy  chronicle  but  meant 
For  days  of  hope  and  of  content. 

The  tiny  almanac  found  here  ; 

May  it  record  a  glad  New  Year  1 

MADAME  MALIBRAN. 

Mournfully,  ah  1  mournlully 
Shed  the  myrtle  o’er  her ; 

Not  alone  with  verse  and  flower — 

With  the  heart  deplore  her. 

Sweet  emotions,  smiles,  and  tears. 

Lived  amid  her  numbers; 

Let  their  tender  memory 
Sanctify  her  slumbers. 

Angels  claim  the  angel  one ; 

Fliug  the  palm  above  her ; 

Too  late,  with  a  fond  regret. 

We  find  how  much  we  love  her. 

[This  little  almanac  is  now  unique ;  though 
its  petite  beauties  must  be  seen  to  be  esti¬ 
mated.  For  our  part,  we  have  not  seen  so 
pretty  and  useful  a  trifle  to  lie  upon  a  boudoir 
table,  pier  slab,  or  encoigneur,  as  is  the  En¬ 
glish  Bijou  Almanac  for  1837 *  The  portrait 
of  Malibran  may  be  had  separately,  and  is  a 
tiny  gem  for  a  scrap-book.] 

fulcher's  pocket-book. 

This  year’s  “  Memorandum  Book  and  Poet¬ 
ical  Miscellany  ”  maintains  the  reputation 
acquired  in  former  years.  The  plates  are 
capital :  the  frontispiece  being  Glazenwood 
Gardens,  near  Braintree,  in  Essex,  whence 
Mr.  Curtis  has  for  years  past  issued  his 
valuable  botanical  works  :  it  must  be  a  very 
paradise  for  any  one,  and  we  had  almost  said 
more  for  an  editor.  Besides  the  almanac  is 
a  Floricultural  Calendar,  interspersed  through 
the  Diatyi  and  paper  for  Cash  Account. 
The  Poetical  Miscellany  contains  eighteen 
original  pieces  by  the  editor  and  publisher 
Bernard  Barton,  and  others ;  the  Selections 
comprise  several  sacred  compositions  by 
American  poets,  with  Hebrew  melodies,  &c.; 
and  upwards  of  twenty  pages  of  enigmas  and 
charades  complete  the  modicum  of  this  inte¬ 
resting  and  acceptable  present. 

spirit  of  i3t£>cofm*j). 


CAOUTCHOUC. 

At  the  late  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
at  Biistol,  Professor  Royle  stated  that  in  visit¬ 
ing  the  manufactory  oi  the  elastic  web  from  ca¬ 
outchouc,  or  India-rubber,  which  is  now  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  variety  of  purposes,  he  was  informed 
there  was  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  from  South 
America  a  sufficient  quantity  of  caoutchouc 
or  India-rubber  for  the  purposes  of  the  manu¬ 


facture,  aud  was  therefore  led  to  point  out  the 
variety  of  plants  and  countries  from  which 
the  same  substances  might  he  obtained.  A 
communication  was  first  read  from  Mr.  Sevier, 
the  scuiptor,  who  has  made  the  principal 
discoveries  in  the  properties  of  caoutchouc 
and  the  commerce  of. caoutchouc,  by  which  it 
appeared  that,  since  the  removal  of  the  duty, 
the  importation  of  it  had  increased  from  10  to 
500  tons  annually,  and  is  soon  expected  to  be 
2.000  or  3.000  tons  a-year,  from  its  various 
uses  as  articles  of  dress,  and  ligatures  of  every 
kind,  as  well  as  for  elastic  ropes  for  the  breach¬ 
ing  of  guns,  and  bands  for  driving  machinery. 

The  earliest  accounts,  by  Condamine, 
Aublet,  and  Priestley,  were  alluded  to,  and 
the  South  American  tree,  yielding  caout¬ 
chouc,  was  mentioned  under  the  name  Sipho- 
nia  elastica ,  that  of  Penang  as  Uruch  elas- 
tica,  and  the  Indian  as  Ficus  elastica ,  while 
other  plants  yield  it  in  Madagascar,  Mauri¬ 
tius,  Singapore,  and  China,  The  natural 
families  of  plants  to  which  all  those  yielding 
caoutchouc  belong,  were  stated  to  be  Cic/io- 
rana,  Lobeliaca ,  Apoegnea ,  Asclepiadea, 
Euphorbiacea ,  and  Urticea,  among  which 
are  included  Arctocarpea,  all  of  which  have 
milky  juice,  and  are  in  considerable  quanti¬ 
ties  in  tropical  countries  ;  there  could  lie  but 
little  doubt  that  many  other  plants  of  these 
families  might  be  found  to  contain  this 
useful  substance  as  well  as  those  which  are 
already  known  to  do  so. 

Besides  these  general  results,  it  was  ob¬ 
served  that  many  of  the  plants  of  this  family 
were  remarkable  for  the  tenacity  of  their 
fibre,  which  fitted  them  for  the  purposes  of 
rope-m&king,  and  that  it  was  singular,  that 
in  the  attempts  to  fiud  substitutes  for  the 
mulberry-leaf  in  feeding  the  silk-worm,  so 
many  of  the  plants  which  they  prefer,  next  to 
the  mulberry-leaf,  should  belong  to  families 
which  yield  caoutchouc — as  the  lettuce  leaf, 
of  the  family  of  Achnacea,  in  England  ;  the 
leaf  of  Ficus  religiosa,  the  Arctocarpea,  and 
the  Castor-Oil  Plant  of  the  Euphorbiacea , 
in  India.  Considering  that  these  facts  were 
not  likely  to  he  accidental,  the  author  was  led 
to  infer  that  something  of  the  same  kind 
must  he  contained  in  the  juice  of  the  mul¬ 
berry,  especially  as  it  also  belonged  to  the 
family  of  Arctocarpea,  and  having  requested 
Mr.  Sevier  to  make  the  experiment,  the 
author  was  informed  that  he  was  perfectly 
correct  in  his  indication,  as  the  nrulbeny- 
juice  also  contained  caoutchouc,  whence  it 
was  inferred  ihat  the  silkworm  requires  some 
portion  of  this  tenacious  substance  in  its  food 
to  enable  it  to  spin  its  silk,  and  the  fact  was 
communicated  as  probably  of  some  practical 
value,  as  well  as  of  scientific  interest. 

Mr.  Hope  subsequently  rem.uked,  that  the 
dandelion,  which  had. been  previously  noticed 
as  yielding  caoutchouc,  was  one  of  those  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  substitute  for  feeding  the  silkworm. 
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(Campdeu  House,  Kensington.) 


popular  ffattijuttfoL 


CAMPDEN  HOUSE,  KENSINGTON. 

The  cut  shows  the  north  front  of  this  celebrated 
mansion,  though  in  a  modernized  state.  It  was 
built  in  tile  year  1612.  bv  Sir  Baptist  Hickes,  who 
had  been  a  mercer  in  Cheapside,  and  was  afterwards 
created  Viscount  Campdeu.  With  this  mansion  are 
connected  many  notable  circumstances.  It  was  used 
as  a  Sequestration  Committee  House,  in  the  time  of 
Cromwell ;  it  was  visited  by  Charles  II. ;  and  it  was 
subsequently  the  residence  of  Queen  Anne,  when 
Princess  of  Denmark.  Here  her  sou,  the  Duke  "of 
Gloucester,  whose  boyish  amusements  were  of  a 
military  cast,  formed  a  regiment  of  boys,  who  were 
on  constant  duty  at  Campdeu  House.  In  the  garden, 
a  caper-tree  stood  alive  in  the  open  air  for  nearly  a 
century  ;  and,  though  a  native  of  the  south  of  Italy, 
it  produced  fruit  every  year,  without  the  aid  ofarti- 
licial  heat. 

t,  % - - - - - - - - - - 


THE  DUCHESS  DE  LA  VALLIERE. 

By  the  Author  of  Eugene  Aram,  fyc. 

[“  A  Play,  in  Five  Acts,”  is  a  novel  “expe¬ 
riment”  even  for  Mr.  Bulvver,  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  writers  of  our  time,  who 
has  alike  succeeded  in  the  elaborateness  of 
prose  fiction,  and  the  eloquence  of  disquisi¬ 
tion  and  essay,  and  who  will  shortly  appear 
as  an  historian.  How  far  the  acted  play 
has  satisfied  public  expectation,  it  is  not  for 
us  to  report;  but  of  its  defects  and  beauties 
in  the  closet  it  may  become  us  to  speak 
briefly,  before  introducing  to  the  reader  a 
specimen  of  the  materiel. 

The  subject  of  the  play  is  the  story  of  the 
lovely  and  unhappy  Duchess  de  la  Valliere, 
one  of  the  mistresses  of  the  licentious  Louis 
XIV.  At  the  opening,  Mademoiselle  de  la 
Valliere,  the  last  descendant  of  an  ancient 
and  noble  house,  having  been  appointed  a 
maid  of  honour  to  the  Queen,  is  about  to 


leave  her  mother  and  her  paternal  mansion 
for  the  Court.  Her  mind,  though  not  of  the 
highest  order,  is  characterized  by  simplicity 
and  purity  ;  but  she  possesses  a  dangerous 
warmth  of  imagination.  With  her,  the  rea¬ 
soning  faculty  is  seated  in  the  heart ;  but 
her  very  weakness  is  united  and  embel¬ 
lished  with  genuine  tenderness  of  sentiment 
and  honest  depth  of  emotion.  Her  heart,  how¬ 
ever,  is  closed  against  the  amiable  and  noble 
qualities  of  her  affianced  lover,  the  Marquess 
de  Bragelone,  her  fancy  having  long  cherish¬ 
ed  an  illusion,  unconsciously  produced  by 
the  descriptions  she  had  heard  of  the  most 
splendid  of  monarchs,  Louis  XIV.,  then  “  in 
the  flush  of  a  brilliant  youth,  in  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  a  first  love.”  She  glowingly  de¬ 
scribes  the  “  royal  vision,”  which  had  so 
often  flitted  around  her ;  and  though  her 
mother  calls  it  “  a  child’s  fancy,”  yet  we 
perceive  at  once,  that  from  the  weakness  of 
character  that  engendered  and  nourished  it, 
follows  the  wreck  of  her  virtue  and  happi¬ 
ness.  But,  she  takes  leave  of  the  Mar¬ 
quess  de  Bragelone  with  a  tenderness  which 
he  flatters  himself  may  ripen  into  love.  She 
repairs  to  the  Court,  and  Bragelone  to  the 
wars.  The  sight  of  Louis  realizes  her  ro¬ 
mantic  fancies ;  he  is  the  royal  vision  she 
had  so  often  beheld  :  while  the  king,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  captivated  by  the  charms  of  her 
mind  and  person  ;  and  La  Valliere  becomes 
the  royal  favourite.  Meanwhile,  rumours  of 
her  dishonour  having  reached  even  the  dis¬ 
tant  camp,  where  Bragelone  is  serving,  he 
hastens  to  the  Court,  and  finds  his  fears  of 
her  impending  ruin  confirmed.  He  reproves 
her  guilt,  and  persuades  her  to  fly  from  the 
king  to  atonement  in  a  convent ;  of  which 
scene,  one  of  the  finest  wrought  in  the  play, 
we  quote  the  greater  portion  : — ] 
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Mademoiselle  dc  la  Valliere. — This  hated  court ! 
Why  came  I  hither? — Wherefore  have  I  closed 
My  heart  against  its  ovvu  most  pleading  uictates? 
Why  clung  to  virtue,  if  the  brand  of  vice 
Sear  my  good  name? — 

Brugelone. — That,  when  thou  prav’st  to  God. 

Thy  soul  may  ask  for  comfort — not  forgiveness  ! 

Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliiire,  ( ruing  eagerly.)  — 
A  blessed  thought ! — I  thank  thee! 

Bragelone. — Thou  art  iuuocent ! 

Thou  hast  denied  the  King  ? 

Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere. — I  have  denied  him  ! 
Bragelone. — Curs’d  he  the  lies  that  wrong’d  thee! 
— doubly  curs'd 

The  hard,  the  iev  selfishness  of  soul. 

That,  but  to  pander  to  an  hour’s  caprice. 

Blasted  that  flower  of  life — fair  fame  !  Accurs’d 
The  king  who  casts  his  purple  o’er  his  vices  ! 
Mademoiselle  de  la  Vallicre. — Hold! — thou  ma- 
lign’st  thy  king ! 

Bragelone. — He  spar’d  not  thee  ! 

Mademoiselle  de  la  Val  iere. —  The  king  —  God 
bless  him ! 

Bragelone. — Wouldst  thou  madden  me  ? 

Thou  1 — No — thou  lov’st  him  not  ? — thou  hid’st  thy 
face  ! 

Woman,  thou  tremblesc!  Lord  of  Hosts,  for  this 
Hast  thou  preserv’d  me  from  the  foeman’s  sword, 
And  through  the  incarnadined  and  raging  seas 
Of  war  upheld  my  steps  ? — made  life  aud  soul 
The  sleepless  priests  to  that  fair  idol,  Honour  ? 

Was  it  for  this? — 1  loved  thee  not,  Louise, 

As  gallants  love  !  Thou  wert  this  life’s  ideal. 
Breathing  through  earth  the  Lovely  and  the  Holy, 
And  clothing  Poetry  in  human  beauty  ! 

When  in  this  gloomy  world  they  spoke  of  sin, 

J  thought  of  thee,  and  smiled — for  thou  wert  sinless! 

And  when  they  told  of  some  diviner  act 

That  made  our  nature  noble,  my  heart  whispered — 

‘  So  would  have  done  Louise  !' — ’Twas  thus  I  loved 
thee  ! 

To  lose  thee,  I  can  bear  it ;  but  to  lose. 

With  thee,  all  hope,  all  confidence,  of  virtue, 

This — this  is  hard  ! — Oh  !  I  am  sick  of  earth  ! 

Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere. — Nay,  speak  not  thus, 
be  gentle  with  me.  Come, 

I  am  not  what  thou  deem’st  me,  Bragelone  ; 

Woman  I  am,  aud  weak.  .Support,  advise  me  ! 
Forget  the  lover,  but  be  still  the  friend. 

Do  not  desert  me — thou  l 
Bragelone. — Thou  lov’st  the  king  ! 

Mademoiselle  de  la  Vallicre. — But  I  can  fly  from 
love ! 

Bragelone. — Poor  child  !  And  whither? 
Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere. — Take  me  to  the  old 
castle,  to  my  mother ! 

Bragelone. — The  king  cau  reach  thee  there. 
Mademoiselle  de  la  Val  iere. —  He’ll  not  attempt  it. 
Alas  !  iu  courts,  how  quickly  men  forget ! 

Bragelone — Not  till  their  victim  has  surrendered 
all! 

Hadst  thou  but  yielded,  why  thou  might’st  have  lived 
Beside  his  very  threshold,  sale,  unheeded; 

But  thus,  with  all  thy  bloom  of  heart  uurifled, — 

The  fortress  stormed,  not  conquered, — why  man’s 
pride. 

If  not  man’s  lust,  would  shut  thee  from  escape  ! 

Art  thou  in  earnest, — wouldst  thou  truly  fly 
From  gorgeous  infamy  to  tranquil  honour, 

God’s  house  alone  may  shelter  thee  ! 

Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere  — The  convent ! 

Alas  !  alas  !  to  meet  those  eyes  no  more  ! 

Never  to  hear  that  voice  ! 

Bragelone,  ( departing  ) — Etiough. 

Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere. — Yet,  stay  ! 

I’ll  see  him  once!  one  last  farewell — and  then — 

Yes,  to  the  couveut ! 

Bragelone. —  I  have  doue  ! — and  yet, 

Ere  1  depart,  take  back  the  scarf  thou  gav'st  me. 
Then  didst  ‘  thou  honour  worth  !’  now,  gift  and  giver 
Alike  are  worthless  ! 

Mademoiselle  de  la  Vallicre. — Worthless  !  Didst 
hear  me? 

Have  I  not  said  that - 


Bragelone. — Thou  wouldst  see  the  king  ! 

Vice  fiist,  and  virtue  after  !  O'er  the  marge 
Of  the  abyss  thou  tremblest  !  One  step  more, 

Aud  from  all  heaven  the  Angels  shall  cry  ‘  Lost  /’ 
Thou  ask'st  that  single  step!  Wouldst  thou  be 
saved. 

Lose  not  a  moment ! — Come  ! 

Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere,  (in  great  agony.)— 
Beside  that  tree. 

When  stiirs  shone  soft,  he  vowed  for  aye  to  love  me  ! 
Bragelone. — Think  of  thy  mother!  At  this  very 
hour. 

She  blesses  God  that  thou  wert  born — the  last 
Fair  scion  of  a  proud  and  stainless  race  ! 

To-morrow,  and  thy  shame  may  cast  a  shade 
Over  a  hundred  ’sou'  cheons,  and  thy  mother 
Feel  thou  wert  boin  that  she  might  long  to  die  !  ; 

Come ! 

Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere. —  I  am  ready — take 
my  hand.  (Her  eye  falls  on  the  bracelet.) 

Away  ! 

This  is  his  gift !  And  shall  I  leave  him  thus? 

Not  one  kind  word  to  break  the  shock  of  parting — 
Bragelone. — And  break  a  mother's  heart ! 
Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere. — Be  still !  Thou’rt 
man  ! 

Thou  canst  not  feel  as  woman  feels  ! — her  weakness 
Thou  canst  not  sound  !  O  Louis,  Heaven  protect 
thee  ! 

May  Fate  look  on  thee  with  La  Valliere’s  eyes  ! 

Now  I  am  ready,  sir.  Thou’st  seen  how  weak 
Woman  is  ever  where  she  loves.  Now,  learn, 
Proportioned  lo  that  weakness  is  the  strength 
With  which  she  conquers  love  ! — O  Louis  !  Louis  ! 
Quick  !  take  me  hence  ! — 

Bragelone. — The  heart  she  wrongs  hath  saved  her ! 
And  is  that  all ! — The  shelter  for  mine  age — 

The  Hope  that  was  the  garner  for  Affection — 

The  fair  and  lovely  tree,  beneath  whose  shade 
The  weaiied  soidier  thought  to  rest  at  last. 

And  watch  life’s  sun  go  calm  and  cloudless  down. 
Smiling  the  day  to  sleep — all,  all  lie  shattered  ! 

No  matter  !  I  have  saved  thy  soul  from  sorrow. 
Whose  hideous  depth  thy  vision  cannot  fathom. 

Joy  ! — 1  have  saved  thee  ! 

Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere.—  Ah!  when  last  we 
parted, 

I  t  old  thee,  of  thy  love  I  was  not  worthy. 

Another  shall  replace  me. 

Bragelone,  (smiling  sadly.) — Hush  !  Another  ! 

No — See,  I  wear  thy  colours  still. — Though  Hope 
Wanes  from  the  plate,  the  dial  still  remains, 

Aud  takes  no  light  from  stars.  J — I  am  nothing  ! 
But  thou— Nay,  weep  not!  Yet  these  tears  are 
honest : 

Thou  hast  not  lived  to  make  the  Past  one  blot. 
Which  life  in  vain  would  weep  away.  Poor  maiden  ! 
I  could  not  cheer  thee  then.  Now,  joy  ! — I’ve  saved 
thee  ! 

[Exeunt  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere  and  Braae- 
lone. 

[Louis,  however,  follows  La  Valliere  even 
to  the  convent  chapel,  where  he  seduces  her 
from  the  foot  of  the  altar  before  which  she  is 
kneeling.  She  returns  to  the  Court,  years 
pass  away,  and  we  find  her  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  duchess,  living  in  stately  splen¬ 
dour,  loving  the  king  fervidly,  yet  a  prey  to 
care  and  sadness.  Louis  becomes  weary  of 
her ;  and  the  misery  caused  by  his  increas¬ 
ing  coldness,  is  aggravated  by  the  reproaches 
of  her  own  conscience.  She  nearly  fulls  a 
victim  to  the  intrigues  of  the  Duke  de  Lau- 
zun,  a  wily  courtier,  and  Madame  de  Monte- 
span.  The  death  of  Bragelone  is  then  re¬ 
ported  to  her  by  the  king,  and  her  agonies 
of  grief  and  remorse  hasten  her  fall,  by 
adding  jealous  umbrage  to  his  already  alien- 
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ateil  feelings.  At  length,  by  dint  of  intrigue 
and  her  own  fascinations,  Montespan  gains 
the  ascendant,  and  La  Valliere  is  disgraced 
and  deserted.  She  is  living  sadly  in  the 
retirement  of  her  palace,  when  Bragelone, 
who  had  taken  the  vows  as  a  Franciscan 
friar,  seeks  an  interview  with  her  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — ] 

Enter  the  Duchess  de  la  Valliere. 

Duchess  de  la  Valliere. — Your  blessing,  father. 
Bragelone. — Let  courts  and  courtiers  bless  the 
favour’d  Duchess : 

Courts  bless  the  proud  ;  God’s  ministers,  the  humble. 
Duchess  de  la  Valliere. — He  taunts  me,  this  poor 
friar  !  Well,  my  father, 

I  have  obeyed  your  summons.  Do  you  seek 
Masses  for  souls  departed? — or  the  debt 
The  wealthy  owe  the  poor  ? — say  on  ! 

Bragelone,  (aside.) — Her  heart 
Is  not  yet  hardened  !  Daughter,  such  a  mission 
Were  sweeter  than  the  task  which  urged  me  hither: 
You  had  a  lover  once — a  plain,  bold  soldier; 

He  loved  you  well ! 

Duchess  de  la  Valliere. — Ah,  Heaveu  ! 

Bragelone. — And  you  forsook  him. 

Your  choice  was  na>  ural — some  might  call  it  noble  1 
And  this  blunt  soldier  pardoned  the  desertion, 

But  sunk  at  what  his  fo.ly  termed  dishonour. 

Duche>s  de  la  Valliere. — O  Father,  spare  me  ! — if 
dishonour  were. 

It  rested  but  with  me. 

Bragelone. —  So  deemed  the  world, 

But  not  that  foolish  soldier — he  had  learned 
To  blend  his  thoughts,  his  fame,  himself,  with  thee; 
Thou  wert  a  purer,  a  d  viner  self ; 

He  loved  thee  as  a  warrior  worships  glory  ; 

He  loved  thee  as  a  Roman  honoured  virtue  ; 

He  loved  thee  as  thy  sex  adore  ambition  ; 

And  when  Pollution  breathed  upon  his  idol. 

It  blasted  glory,  virtue,  and  ambition, 

Fill'd  up  each  crevice  in  the  world  of  thought. 

And  poisoned  earth  with  thy  contagious  shame! 

.  Duchess  de  la  Valliere. — Spare  me  !  in  mercy, 
spare  me ! 

Bragelone. — This  poor  fool, 

This  shadow  living  only  on  thy  light. 

When  thou  wert  darkened,  could  but  choose  to  die. 
He  left  the  wars  ; — no  fame,  since  thine  was  dim: 

He  left  his  land:— what  home  without  Louise? 

It  broke — that  stubborn,  stern,  unbending  heart — 

It  broke  !  and  breaking,  its  last  sigh — lorgave  thee  ! 
Duchess  de  la  Valliere. —  And  I  live  on ! 
Bragelone.—  One  eve,  methinks,  he  told  me. 

Thy  hand  around  his  hauberk  wound  a  scarf; 

And  thy  voice  bade  him  ‘  Wear  it  for  the  sake 
Of  one  who  honoured  worth!’  Were  those  the 
w  ords  ? 

Duchess  de  la  Valliere. — They  were.  Alas  !  alas ! 
Bragelone. — He  wore  it,  lady. 

Till  memory  ceased.  It  was  to  him  the  token 
Of  a  sweet  dream ;  and,  from  his  quiet  grave. 

He  sends  it  now  to  thee. — Its  hues  are  faded. 

Duchess  de  la  Valliere  —Give  it  me — let  me  bathe 
it  w  ith  my  tears  ! 

Memorial  of  my  guilt — 

Bragelone,  (in  a  soft  and  tender  accent.) — And  his 
forgiveness ! 

Duchess  ae  la  Valliere.  —  That  tone  ! — ha  !  while 
thou  speakest,  in  thy  voice, 

And  in  thy  presence,  there  is  something  kindred 
To  him  we  jointly  mourn :  thou  art — 

Bragelone. — His  brother  ; 

Of  whom,  perchance,  in  ancient  years  he  told  thee  ; 
Who,  early  wearied  of  this  garish  world. 

Fled  to  the  convent-shade,  and  found  repose. 

Duchess  de  la  Valliere,  ( approching .) — Ay,  is  it 
so  ? — thou’rt  Bragelone’s  brother  ? 

Why,  then,  thou  art  what  he  would  be,  if  living — 

A  friend  to  one  most  friendless ! 

Bragelone. — Friendless !—  Ay, 


Thou  hast  learned  betimes  the  truth,  that  man’s  wild 
passion 

Makes  but  its  sport  of  virtue,  peace,  affection; 

And  breaks  the  plaything  when  the  game  is  done  ! 
Friendless  ! — I  pity  thee  ! 

Duchess  de  la  Valliere. — Oh!  holy  Father, 

Stay  with  me! — succour  me! — reprove,  but  guide 
me : 

Teach  me  to  wean  my  thoughts  from  earth  to 
heaven. 

And  be  what  God  ordained  his  chosen  priests-— 

Foes  to  our  sin,  but  friends  to  our  despair. 

Bragelone. — Daughter,  a  heavenly  and  a  welcome 
duty. 

But  one  mod  rigid  and  austere  :  there  is 
No  composition  with  our  debts  of  sin. 

God  claims  thy  soul ;  and,  lo  !  his  creature  there! 
Thy  choice  must  be  between  them — God  or  man. 
Virtue  or  guilt ,  a  Louis  or — 

Duchess  de  la  Valliere. — A  Louis ! 

Not  mine  the  poor  atonement  of  the  choice; 

I  am,  myself,  the  Abandoned  One  ! 

Bragelone. —  I  know  it ; 

Therefore  my  mission  and  my  ministry. 

When  he  who  loved  thee  died  ;  he  bade  me  wait 
The  season  when  the  sickbed  blight  of  change 
Creeps  o’er  the  bloom  of  Passion,  when  t lie  way 
Is  half  prepared  by  Sorrow  to  Repentance, 

And  seek  you  then, — he  trusted  not  in  vain: 
Perchance  an  idle  hope,  but  it  consoled  him. 

Duchess  de  la  Valliere. — No,  no!— not  idle! — in 
my  happiest  hours, 

When  the  world  smiled,  a  void  was  in  this  heart 
The  world  could  never  (ill :  thy  brother  knew  me ! 
Bragelone. — I  do  believe  thee,  daughter.  Hear 
me  yet ; 

My  mission  is  not  ended.  When  thy  mother 
Lay  on  the  bed  of  death,  (she  went  before 
The  sterner  heart  the  same  blow  broke  more  slowly,) 
As  thus  she  lay,  around  the  swimming  walls 
Her  dim  eyes  wandered,  searching,  through  the 
shadows. 

As  if  the  spirit,  half-redeemed  from  clay. 

Could  force  its  w  ill  to  shape,  and  from  the  darkness 
Body  a  daughter’s  image — (nay,  be  still !  j 
Thou  wert  not  there ;  alas  !  thy  shame  had  mur¬ 
dered 

Even  the  blessed  sadness  of  that  duty  ! 

But  o’er  that  pillow  watched  a  sleepless  eye. 

And  by  that  couch  moved  one  untiring  step. 

And  o'er  that  suffering  rose  a  ceaseless  prayer; 

And  still  thy  mother’s  voice,  whene'er  it  called 
Upon  a  daughter,  found  a  son. 

Duchess  de  la  Valliere. — O  God! 

Have  mercy  on  me  ! 

Bragelone. — Coldly  through  the  lattice. 

Gleamed  the  slow  dawn,  and,  from  their  latest  sleep. 
Woke  the  sad  eyes  it  was  not  thine  to  close ! 

And  as  they  fell  upou  the  haggard  brow. 

And  the  thin  haiis — grown  grey,  but  not  by  Time — 
Of  that  lone  watcher — while,  upon  her  heart 
Gushed  all  the  memories  of  the  mighty  wrecks 
Thy  guilt  had  made  of  what  were  once  the  shrines 
For  Honour,  Peace,  and  God ! — that  aged  w  oman, 
(She  was  a  hero’s  wife,)  upraised  her  voice 
To  curse  her  child ! 

Duchess  de  la  Valliere. — Go  on — be  kind — and  kill 
me ! 

Bragelone. — Then  he,  whom  thoughts  of  what  he 
was  to  thee 

Had  made  her  son,  arrested  on  her  lips 
The  awful  doom,  and  from  the  earlier  past 
Invoked  a  tenderer  spell — a  holier  image  ; 

Painted  thy  gentle,  soft,  obedient  childhood — 

Thy  guileless  youth,  lone  state,  and  strong  temj  - 
tat  ion; 

Thy  very  sin  the  overflow  of  thoughts 

From  wells  whose  source  was  innocence ;  and  thus 

Sought,  with  the  sunshine  of  thy  maiden  spring, 

To  melt  the  ice  that  lay  upon  her  heart. 

Till  all  the  mother  flowed  again ! 

Duchess  de  la  Valliere. — And  she  ? — 

Bragelone. — Spoke  only  once  again  !  She  died — 
and  blest  thee ! 
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Duchess  de  la  Valliere,  ( rushing  out.') — No  more — 

1  can  no  more — my  heart  is  breaking ! 
Bragelone. — The  angel  hath  not  left  her — if  the 
plumes 

Have  lost  the  whiteness  of  their  younger  glory, 

Tlie  wings  have  still  the  instinct  of  the  skies, 

A  nd  yet  shall  bear  her  up  1 

[Louis  likewise  in  seeking  the  duchess,  en¬ 
counters  Bragelone,  and  the  scene  thus  rises  to 
grand  eloquence  and  sublimity,  rarely  equalled 
in  modern,  dramatic  writing  ;  its  power  being 
occasionally  terrific  ] 

Louis. — He  kuows  me  not.  Well,  monk. 

Are  you  her  Grace’s  almoner? 

Bragelone. — Sire,  no  ! 

J.ouis. — So  short,  yet  know  us? 

Bragelone. — Sire,  1  do.  You  are 
The  m  an — 

Louis. — How,  priest ! — the  man  ! 

Bragelone. — The  word  offends  you  ? 

The  King,  who  raised  a  maiden  to  a  Duchess. 

That  maiden’s  father  was  a  gallant  subject : 

Kingly  reward  ! — you  made  his  daughter  Duchess. 
That  maiden's  mother  was  a  stainless  matron  : 

Her  heart  you  broke,  though  mother  to  a  Duchess. 
That  maiden  was  affianced  from  her  youth 
To  one  who  served  you  well — nay,  saved  your  life  : 
His  life  you  robbed  of  all  that  gave  life  value ; 

And  yet — you  made  his  fair  betrothed  a  Duchess. 
You  are  that  King.  The  world  proclaims  you 
*  Great 

A  million  warriors  bled  to  buy  your  laurels  ; 

A  million  peasants  starved  to  build  Versailles  : 

Your  people  famish  ;  but  your  court  is  splendid  ! 
Priests  from  their  pulpits  bless  your  glorious  reign; 
Poets  have  sung  thee  greater  than  Augustus  ; 

And  painters  placed  you  on  immortal  canvass. 

Limn'd  as  the  Jove  whose  thunders  awe  the  world  : 
But  to  the  humble  minister  of  God, 

You  are  the  King  who  has  betrayed  his  trust — 
Beggared  a  nation  but  to  bloat  a  court. 

Seen  in  men's  lives  the  pastime  to  ambition. 

Looked  but  on  virtue  as  the  toy  for  vice  ; 

And.  for  the  first  time,  from  a  subject’s  lips. 

Now  learns  the  name  he  leaves  to  Time  and  God! 
Louis.  —  Add  to  the  bead-roll  of  that  King’s 
offences. 

That,  when  a  foul-mouthed  monk  assumed  the  rebel. 
The  Monster-King  forgave  him.  Hast  thou  done  ? 
Bragelone — Your  changing  hues  belie  your  royal 
mien ; 

Ill  the  high  monarch  veils  the  trembling  man. 

Louis — Well,  you  are  privileged.  It  ne’er  was 
said 

The  Fourteenth  Louis,  in  his  proudest  hour. 

Bow’d  not  his  sceptre  to  the  Church’s  crozier. 

•  #  #  #  * 

[The  concluding  denunciation  is  of  awful 
force : — ] 

Bragelone. — Awake  ! — awake  ! 

Great  though  thou  ait,  awake  thee  from  the  dream. 
That  earth  was  made  for  kings  —  mankind  for 
slaughter — 

Woman  for  lust — the  People  for  the  Palace. 

Dark  warnings  have  gone  forth  ;  along  the  air 
Lingers  the  crash  of  the  first  Charles's  throne. 
Behold  the  young,  the  fair,  the  haughty  king  ! 

The  kneeling  courtiers,  and  the  flattering  priests; 

Lo !  where  the  palace  rose,  behold  the  scaffold — 
The  crowd — file  axe — the  headsman — and  the  Victim. 
Lord  of  the  silver  lilies,  canst  thou  tell 
If  the  same  fate  await  not  thy  descendant ! 

If  some  meek  son  of  thine  imperial  line 
May  make  no  brother  to  yon  headless  spectre! 

Aud  when  the  sage  who  saddens  o’er  the  end. 
Tracks  back  the  causes,  tremble,  lest  he  find 
The  seeds  thy  wars,  thy  pomp,  and  thy  profusion. 
Sowed  in  a  heartless  court  and  breadless  people. 
Grew  to  the  tree  from  which  men  shaped  the  scaf¬ 
fold  ; 


And  the  long  glare  of  thy  funereal  glories 
Light  unborn  monarehs’to  a  ghastly  grave  ! 

Beware,  proud  King  !  the  Present  cries  aloud, 

A  prophet  to  the  Future  !  Wake! — beware  ! 

[Exit  Bragelone. 

[The  King  quails,  but,  by  aid  of  sophistry, 
he  rallies ] 

Louis. — Gone — most  ill-omened  voice  and  fearful 
shape  ! 

Scarce  seemed  it  of  the  earth  ;  a  thing  that  breathed 
But  to  fulfil  some  dark  aud  dive  behest ; 

To  appal  us  and  to  vanish. — The  quick  blood 
Halts  in  my  veins.  Oh  !  never  till  this  hour 
Heard  I  the  voice  that  awed  the  .rml  (,f  !  ouis. 

Or  met  one  brow  that  did  not  quail  before 
My  kingly  gaze.  And  this  unmitred  monk — 

I’m  glad  that  none  were  by. — It  was  a  dream ; 

So  let  its  memory  lik  e  a  dream  depart. 

I  am  no  tyrant — nay,  I  love  my  people. 

My  wars  were  made  but  lor  the  fame  of  France. 

My  pomp — why,  tush  ! — what  king  can  play  the 
hermit  ? 

My  conscience  smites  me  not;  aud  but  last  eve, 

I  did  confess  and  was  absolved. — A  bigot ; 

And  half,  methinks,  a  heretic.  I  wish 
The  Jesuits  had  the  probing  of  his  doctrines. 

Well,  well,  ’tis  o’er. 

[The  sequel  may  be  briefly  told.  Lauzun, 
now  a  needy  profligate,  having  contributed 
to  the  rise  and  fall  of  La  Valliere,  proposes 
to  marry  her,  for  the  sake  of  bettering  his 
fortune,  and  obtains  the  Kind’s  consent,  by 
persuading  him  that  the  lady  herself  is  not 
unwilling.  Louis  visits  her,  and  ascertains  this 
to  be  false.  She  then  quits  the  Court,  and 
under  the  conduct  of  the  disguised  Brage¬ 
lone,  returns  to  the  home  of  her  youth,  to 
enter  a  neighbouring  convent  of  the  Carme¬ 
lites.  Bragelone  now  discovers  himself  to 
her,  and  a  scene  of  touching  pathos  ensues. 
This  is  followed  by  the  ceremony  of  La  Val¬ 
liere  taking  the  veil,  during  which  the  king 
rushes  in,  and  entreats  her  to  abandon  her 
resolution;  but  in  vain.  She  has,  at  length, 
conquered  all  her  weakness,  and  makes  her 
conviction  of  his  love  a  further  reason  for 
consummating  the  sacrifice.  Raising  her 
hand  to  heaven,  she  exclaims — ] 

Father  !  at  length  I  dare  to  hope  for  pardon. 

For  now  remorse  may  prove  itself  sincere. 

[The  king  retires  overwhelmed  with  grief; 
and  the  play  ends  with  the  conclusion  of  the 
solemn  ceremony. 

Such  is  the  main  current  of  the  story.  It 
may  be  considered  as  essentially  undramatic, 
and  it  must  be  owned  that  the  play  is  alto¬ 
gether  ill-constructed ;  moreover,  it  lacks  a 
moral.  Mr.  Bulwer,  however,  conceives  that 
few  subjects  can  be  found  more  adapted  “  to 
the  skill  of  the  dramatic  poet,  than  the  love 
and  the  repentance,  the  fall  and  the  atone¬ 
ment,  of  Madame  de  la  Valliere.”  To  this 
conclusion,  we  are  certainly  indebted  for  one 
of  the  most  splendidly  written  plays  of  our 
time  ;  aud  we  wish  that  it  were  as  success¬ 
ful  in  other  respects.  It  is  fretted  with  bril¬ 
liant  beauties,  sublime  thoughts,  and  highly- 
wrought  poetry ;  of  which  we  shall  here¬ 
after  detach  a  few  gems.] 
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OLIVER  GOLDSMITH. 

[In  the  Quarterly  Review,  (just  published,) 
is  an  amusing  resume  of  the  new  Life  of 
Goldsmith,  by  Mr.  James  Prior,  author  of 
the  Life  of  Burke.  The  Reviewer  has  con¬ 
centrated,  by  extract  and  comment,  the  sum 
and  substance  of  Mr.  Prior's  work  in  a  mas¬ 
terly  manner  ;  and  has  paid  especial  attention 
to  the  details  of  Goldsmith’s  Literary  Life 
and  Labours ;  from  which  portion  we  quote  a 
few  specimens,  commencing  with  Goldsmith's 
first  connexion  with  the  Monthly  Review, 
through  the  head  of  the  school  at  Peckham, 
at  which  Goldsmith  was  some  time  usher.] 

The  elder  Milner  was  a  dissenter,  and  an 
occasional  contributor  to  the  Monthly  Re¬ 
view,  then  conducted  by  its  projector  and  pro¬ 
prietor,  the  bookseller  Griffiths.  One  day 
Griffiths  dined  at  Peckham,  and  Goldsmith’s 
conversation  made  such  an  impression  on 
him,  that  he  asked  him  to  try  his  hand  on 
an  article.  Goldsmith  did  so — and  Griffiths 
invited  him  to  come  to  London,  and  assist 
him  regularly  in  his  Review,  boarding  and 
lodging  in  his  house,  and  receiving  moreover 
a  certain  sum  by  way  of  salary.  The  agree¬ 
ment,  dated  in  April,  1757,  was  for  a  year; 
but  they  parted  by  mutual  consent  at  the  end 
of  half  that  period.  Goldsmith  complained 
that  his  articles  were  twisted  about  and  in¬ 
terpolated,  not  only  by  the  illiterate  book¬ 
seller  himself,  but  by  his  still  more  ignorant 
and  presumptuous  wile  ;  and  they  on  their 
part  alleged,  that  though  by  his  own  account 
he  wrote  every  day  from  nine  till  two,  and 
often  all  the  evening  besides,  he  did  not  pro¬ 
duce  the  stipulated  quantity  of  MS.  in  the 
month.  Mr.  Prior,  however,  having  made 
prize  of  Griffiths’  own  copy  of  his  journal,  in 
which  the  names  of  the  different  authors  are 
regularly  inscribed,  has  now  been  able  to 
father  on  Goldsmith  various  short  essays, 
well  deserving  a  place  in  his  works  ;  they 
embrace  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  are  written 
uniformly  in  a  candid  and  generous  strain — 
and,  if  he  did  not  as  yet  compose  with  rapi¬ 
dity,  he  had  mastered  the  art  of  concealing 
his  labour.  With  elegant  little  papers  of  the 
same  description  he  continued  from  time  to 
time  to  supply  Griffiths  after  the  close  of 
their  original  paction  ;  but  Goldsmith,  hav¬ 
ing  no  longer  his  board  and  lodging  provided 
for,  soon  fell  into  straits  again  ;  asking  petty 
sums  in  advance,  he  was  presently  in  the 
bookseller’s  power,  and  subjected  consequently 
to  a  long  series  of  humiliating  mortifications 
and  perplexing  embarrassments. 

By  contributions  to  the  Monthly  Review 
and  six  different  magazines  (all  long  since  ex¬ 
tinct),  Goldsmith  supported  for  some  months 
this  uneasy  existence  ;  but  ambition  was  not 
deadened  by  his  poverty,  and  he  stole  time 
enough  to  prepare  a  separate  work,  by  which 


he  hoped  to  raise  a  name,  and  emancipate 
himself  in  some  measure  at  least  from  his 
bondage.  This  was  the  Enquiry  into  the 
State  of  Polite  Literature  in  Europe  ;  having 
finished  part  of  it,  he  carried  the.  MS  to  the 
benevolent  Robert  Dodsley,  who  encouraged 
him  to  go  on,  agreed  to  publish  the  book, 
and  advanced  him  various  small  sums  on  ac¬ 
count  of  it.  Still  his  distress  was  great  and 
urgent ;  and  the  letters  in  which  he  commu¬ 
nicated  his  views  to  Irish  friends,  whom  he 
thought  capable  of  assisting  him  in  procuring 
subscribers,  paint  his  feelings  and  struggles. 

When  the  Enquiry  was  in  progress  his 
most  intimate  companion  was  Grainger, 
author  of  the  Sugar  Cane,  then  struggling 
like  himself;  by  whom  he  was  introduced  to 
Smollett — who  at  this  time  edited  the  Cri¬ 
tical  Review,  the  rival  of  the  Monthly. 
Smollett  enlisted  Goldsmith  in  his  troop,  but 
strongly  concurred  with  Milner,  in  advising 
him  to  turn  his  views  to  obtain  some  profes¬ 
sional  appointment  in  the  army,  the  navy,  or 
the  colonies.  Goldsmith  applied  to  some  of 
his  Trinity  friends  who  were  now  prosper¬ 
ously  established  in  life,  and  he  at  length 
obtained  a  nomination  in  the  East  India 
Company’s  service.  But  when  the  day  of 
the  preliminary  examination  approached,  it 
found  Goldsmith  much  at  a  loss  how  to  put 
his  outward  man  in  case  fit  to  appear  at  Sur¬ 
geon’s  Hall.  He  applied  to  Griffiths,  their 
connexion  still  lingering  on,  and  the  book¬ 
seller  agreed  to  be  his  security  for  the  loan  of 
a  suit  of  clothes,  to  be  returned  the  day  afier. 
In  these  borrowed  garments  poor  Goldsmith 
underwent  the  ordeal ;  but  he  had,  we  fear, 
neglected  more  important  preparations  for  it. 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  books  of 
the  college : — 

"  At  a  Court  of  Examiners  held  at  the  Theatre, 
21st  Dec.  1758 — James  Barnard,  mate  to  an  hospital. 
Oliver  Goldsmith,  found  not  qualified  for  ditto.” 

This  rejection  brought  with  it  other  mise¬ 
ries.  In  his  confusion  and  distress  he  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  driven  to  pawn  the  clothes 
which  he  ought  to  have  returned,  and  Grif¬ 
fiths,  who  had  probably  heard,  in  the  mean¬ 
while,  of  his  alliance  with  Smollett,  was  not 
to  be  pacified  by  four  articles  for  the 
Monthly,  which  the  unfortunate  debtor  im¬ 
mediately  sent  to  him.  He  took  and  printed 
the  papers,  but  threatened  instant  arrest  un¬ 
less  the  whole  debt  were  discharged  within  a 
given  number  of  days,  and  demanded  back 
on  the  instant  some  books  of  his  lent  to 
Goldsmith,  which  also  he  suspected  him  of 
having  carried  to  the  pawnbroker. 

The  matter  was  in  so  far  made  up  with 
Griffiths,  by  Goldsmith’s  executing  for  him 
the  short  but  elegant  Life  of  Voltaire,  which 
was  published  anonymously  in  February, 
1755;  and  is  now  at  length  placed  where  it 
ought  to  be,  in  the  collection  of  his  works. 
But  the  Monthly  Review  soon  began,  and 
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long  continued,  to  insinuate  bitter  things 
against  Goldsmith’s  moral  character,  and  he 
had  abundant  leisure  to  lament  “  the  mean¬ 
nesses  which  poverty  unavoidably  brings 
with  it.” 

About  this  time,  he  was  introduced  by 
Grainger  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Percy,  after¬ 
wards  Bishop  of  Dromore,  who  soon  formed 
for  him  a  lively  affection,  which  lasted  with 
their  lives,  but  was  at  this  period  hardly 
better  provided  with  worldly  goods  than  him¬ 
self.  Many  years  afterwards  the  bishop  thus 
described  to  Malone  his  first,  visit  to  Gold¬ 
smith  at  his  lodgings  in  Green- Arbour  Court, 
a  little  nest  of  poverty-stricken  tenements, 
near  the  Old  Bailey. 

“  The  Doctor  was  employed  in  writing  his 
Enquiry  into  Polite  Learning,  in  a  wretchedly 
dirty  room,  in  which  there  was  but  one  chair; 
and  when,  from  civility,  this  was  offered  to 
his  visitant,  he  himself  was  obliged  to  sit  in 
the  window.  While  they  were  conversing, 
some  one  gently  rapped  at  the  door,  and  on 
being  desired  to  come  in,  a  poor,  ragged,  little 
girl  of  very  decent  behaviour  entered,  who, 
dropping  a  courtesy,  said,  ‘  My  mamma 
sends  her  compliments,  and  begs  the  favour 
of  you  to  lend  her  a  chamber-pot  full  of 
coals.’  ” 

Mr.  Prior  has  given  some  further  particu¬ 
lars  of  Green- Arbour  Court  from  a  humbler 
source.  Seeing,  a  few  years  ago,  the  first 
edition  of  Goldsmith’s  Essays  (1765)  in  the 
window  of  a  little  shop  on  the  Clapham  Road, 
he  entered  into  talk  with  a  fresh  old  woman 
who  attended  at  the  counter. 

“  By  her  account  she  was  a  near  relative 
of  the  woman  who  kept  the  house  in  Green- 
Arbour  Court,  and  at  the  age  of  seven  or 
eight  years  went  frequently  thither,  one  of 
the  inducements  to  which  was  the  cakes  and 
sweetmeats  given  to  her  and  other  children 
of  the  family,  by  the  gentleman  who  lodged 
there  ;  these  they  duly  valued  at  the  moment, 
but  when  afterwards  considered  as  the  gifts 
of  one  so  eminent,  the  recollection  became  a 
source  of  pride  and  boast.  Another  of  his 
amusements  consisted  in  assembling  these 
children  in  his  room,  and  inducing  them  to 
dance  to  the  music  of  his  flute.  He  was 
usually,  as  she  heard  when  older  and  induced 
to  inquire  about  him,  shut  up  during  the 
day,  went  out  in  the  evenings,  and  preserved 
regular  hours.  His  habits  otherwise  were 
sociable,  and  he  had  several  visiters.  One 
of  the  companions,  whose  society  gave  him 
particular  pleasure,  was  a  respectable  watch¬ 
maker  residing  in  the  same  court,  celebrated 
for  the  possession  of  much  wit  and  humour ; 
qualities  which,  as  they  distinguish  his  own 
writings,  he  professes  to  have  sought  and 
cultivated  wherever  they  were  to  be  found. 
H  is  benevolence,  as  usual,  flowed  freely, 
according  to  my  informant,  whenever  he  had 
anything  to  bestow,  and  even  when  he  had 


not,  the  stream  could  not  always  be  checked 
in  its  current ;  an  instance  of  which  tells 
highly  to  his  honour.  The  landlord  of  the 
house  having  fallen  into  difficulties,  was  at 
length  arrested  ;  and  Goldsmith,  who  owed 
a  small  sum  for  rent,  being  applied  to  by  his 
wife  to  assist  in  the  release  of  her  husband, 
found  that,  although  without  money,  he  did 
not  want  resources ;  a  new  suit  of  clothes 
was  consigned  to  the  pawnbroker,  and  the 
amount  raised,  proving  much  more  than  suffi¬ 
cient  to  discharge  his  own  debt,  was  handed 
over  for  the  release  of  the  prisoner.  It  would 
be  a  singular  though  not  an  improbable  coin¬ 
cidence,  if  this  story,  repeated  to  the  writer 
by  the  descendant  of  a  person  who  afterwards 
became  his  tailor,  and  who  knew  not  that  it 
had  been  previously  told,  should  apply  to 
that  identical  suit  of  apparel  for  which  he 
incurred  so  much  odium  and  abuse  from 
Griffiths ;  and  that  an  effort  of  active  bene¬ 
volence  to  relieve  a  debtor  from  gaol,  should 
have  given  rise  to  a  charge  against  him  re¬ 
sembling  dishonesty.” 

The  Enquiry,  though  he  had  taken  too 
wide  a  field,  and  betrayed,  of  course,  incom¬ 
petent  resources  as  to  fact,  and  considerable 
crudeness  here  and  there  of  speculation,  was 
still  a  performance  exhibiting  such  easy 
strength  both  of  thought  and  expression,  that 
it  might  well  have  excited  curiosity.  It  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  done  so  ;  but  in  the 
same  humble  lodgings  Goldsmith  wrote 
various  pieces  which  fared  considerably 
better.  Those  miscellaneous  Essays ,  now- 
classed  with  the  happiest  even  of  Addison’s 
and  Steele’s,  began  to  appear  about  the  close 
of  1759  in  sundry  vehicles,  particularly  in  a 
weekly  sheet  entitled  The  Bee ,  the  Lady’s 
Magazine,  the  Literary  Magazine,  and  the 
British  Magazine — this  last  a  speculation  of 
Smollett’s,  in  which  the  chapters  of  his  Sir 
Lancelot  Greaves  were  originally  published. 
Goldsmith’s  contributions  to  these  works 
were  plundered  liberally  by  others  of  the 
same  class,  and  by  newspapers  ;  but  though 
the  ability  of  the  hand  was  thus  recognised, 
the  author’s  name  still  remained  obscure. 

Next  year,  however,  one  series  of  Essays, 
to  which  a  regular  plan  gave  unity  and  cohe¬ 
sion,  by  degrees  fixed  general  attention  ;  and 
before  the  close  of  1760,  the  Chinese  Philo¬ 
sopher —  the  Citizen  of  the  World  —  had 
greatly  enlarged  the  estimate  of  his  friends, 
and  not  less  excited  the  curiosity  of  strangers. 
Goldsmith  now  found  himself  courted  by 
several  of  the  men  of  letters  who  enjoyed 
established  reputation ;  and  Johnson  above 
the  rest  was  eager  to  show  his  admiration  of 
his  talents,  and  to  cultivate  his  friendship. 
Through  him  the  access  to  Reynolds,  Burke, 
Garrick,  and  the  rest  of  that  memorable 
society  was  easy,  and,  though  Goldsmith’s 
pecuniary  difficulties  never  ceased,  he  was 
thenceforth  cheered  by  the  confidence  of 
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minds  stronger  than  his  own.  Doomed  still 
to  earn  the  bread  of  the  passing  day  by  com¬ 
pilations  to  which  even  his  genius  could 
rarely  give  any  dignity,  his  self-respect  was 
sustained  by  their  approbation  and  authority; 
and  he  gallantly  rescued  from  repose  and 
relaxation  sufficient  time  to  produce  at  inter¬ 
vals  the  various  original  works  in  prose  and 
verse  to  which,  after  and  above  the  Chinese 
Letters,  he  owes  his  station  among  our 
classics. 

In  May,  1761,  he  exchanged  his  garret  in 
Green-Arbour  Court  for  lodgings  of  a  better 
description  in  Fleet-street,  and  it  seems  that 
the  first  visit  Johnson  paid  him  was  at  a 
supper  which  he  gave  on  taking  possession 
of  them.  Percy,  as  their  chief  mutual  ac¬ 
quaintance,  conducted  Johnson,  and  was 
struck  with  the  then  unusual  trimness  of  his 
attire : — 

“  He  had  on,”  said  the  Bishop,  “  a  new 
suit  of  clothes,  a  new  wig  nicely  powdered, 
and  everything  so  dissimilar  from  his  usual 
habits,  that  I  could  not  resist  the  impulse  of 
inquiring  the  cause  of  such  rigid  regard  in 
him  to  exterior  appearance.  ‘  Why,  sir/ 
said  he,  ‘  I  hear  that  Goldsmith,  who  is  a 
very  great  sloven,  justifies  his  disregard  of 
cleanliness  and  decency  by  quoting  my  prac¬ 
tice,  and  1  am  desirous  this  night  to  show 
him  a  better  example.5  ” 

In  the  course  of  that  year,  Goldsmith 
formed  his  first  connection  with  Mr.  New- 
bery,  a  kind-hearted  bookseller  of  St.  Paul’s 
Churchyard,  now  chiefly  remembered  for  the 
multiplicity  of  his  little  publications  for 
children.  Setting  up  the  newspaper  which 
still  exists  under  its  original  name  of  The 
Public  Ledger ,  he  applied  to  Goldsmith  for 
occasional  literary  contributions,  and  found 
him  so  adroit  and  withal  so  diligent,  that  he 
charged  himself  thenceforth  for  several  years 
with  providing  occupation  for  his  pen.  In 
the  course  of  1762,  Goldsmith  produced  for 
him  a  pamphlet  on  the  Cock-lane  Ghost,  for 
which  he  received  three  guineas  ;  a  History 
of  Mecklenburg,  8vo.,  (suggested  by  the 
marriage  of  good  Queen  Charlotte,)  20/. ; 
seven  volumes,  12mol,  of  an  English  Plu¬ 
tarch,  4 51. ;  an  abridgment  of  the  History  of 
England  (the  first  and  tiniest  of  four  such 
abridgments  from  this  pen),  two  guineas  ;  a 
Life  of  Beau  Nash,  8vo.,  fourteen  guineas ; 
and  miscellaneous  papers  sufficient  to  raise 
his  revenue,  from  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  in 
all  to  1204  These  items  would  prove  this  to 
have  been  a  year  of  severe  exertion  :  yet  there 
seems  good  reason  to  believe  that  they  do  not 
exhaust  the  list  of  its  performances  ;  and  we 
have  plentiful  evidence  that  all  its  industry 
had  not  relieved  him  from  the  most  tangible 
degradations  of  penury.  We  need  not  repeat 
the  story  of  Johnson  finding  him  in  a 
spunging-house  for  a  petty  debt,  and  releasing 
him  by  the  sale  of  his  Vicar  of  Wakefield 


for  60/.  to  Newbery.  Boswell  fixes  the  inci¬ 
dent  in  the  spring  of  1763.  That  delicious 
little  novel  had  been  no  hasty  effort.  Every 
version  of  the  anecdote  shows  that  he  had 
kept  it  by  him  to  be  taken  up  as  his  La¬ 
bour  of  Love,”  whenever  he  could  shift  off 
the  yoke  of  translation  or  compilation  for  an 
evening  during  the  preceding  year — perhaps 
during  1761  also. 

Newbery  had  probably  been  offered  the  tale 
before,  and  when  he  did  give  60/.  for  a  copy¬ 
right  which  must  have  put  thousands  into  his 
pocket  or  that  of  his  heirs,  did  so  in  defe¬ 
rence  merely  to  the  favourable  opinion  of  the 
Dictator  Johnson.  And  he  still  clung  to  his 
own  doubts — for  the  novel  lay  near  two  years 
in  his  de»k,  and  was  not  published  until  after 
the  poem  of  the  Traveller,  put  forth  with  the 
author’s  name  in  1 7 6/3,  had  been  crowned 
with  universal  applause,  and  there  was  a  rush 
among  what  is  called  the  trade  to  collect  his 
fugitive  essays,  and  partake  per  fas  aut 
nefas  in  the  lucre  of  a  new  celebrity.  How¬ 
ever,  Newbery  was  also  the  publisher  of  the 
poem,  and  the  sum  he  gave  for  it  was  twenty 
guineas  ! — to  which  Goldsmith  stooped  not 
to  solicit  any  addition  in  the  then  usual  shape 
of  a  dedication  fee,  for  he  inscribed  it  to  his 
affectionate  brother,  the  obscure  curate,  con¬ 
tented  with  his  obscurity — 

“  And  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year.” 

When  these  beautiful  performances  at 
length  placed  Goldsmith  in  that  high  station 
which  the  lapse  of  time  had  left  undisturbed, 
he  was  in  the  37th  year  ot  his  age,  and  had 
struggled  for  nine  years  with  the  worst  mise¬ 
ries  of  an  author  militant.  The  attainment 
of  fame,  had  it  come  earlier,  might  perhaps 
have  found  character  and  manners  compara¬ 
tively  plastic,  and  he  might  have  emerged 
into  the  upper  world  with  the  ability,  as  well 
as  the  desire,  to  adopt  its  habitudes  ;  as  it 
was,  the  boon  came  too  late  for  this.  Such 
as  he  had  been  in  the  darkest  periods  of  his 
humiliation,  he  now  and  ever  alter  continued 
to  be;  or  if  he  changed  in  anything,  it  was 
but  to  resume  some  of  those  lighter  features 
of  his  own  original  temper  and  taste  which 
had  been  for  a  time  obliterated  under  the 
pressure  of  calamitous  anxiety.  He  was 
spoken  of  and  invited  out ;  but  though  many 
did  justice  to  his  worth  and  kindness,  his 
manners  carried  the  broad  stamp  of  a  prime 
checkered  with  mean  sorrows  and  cheap 
indulgences;  and  his  amiable  simplicity 
itself,  furnishing  easy  merriment  to  intel¬ 
lectual  inferiors,  was  as  easily  connected  in 
the  mind  of  his  social  superiors  with  the 
notion  of  a  sort  of  moral  imbecility  that  would 
of  itself  frustrate  any  efforts  of  protection.  It 
will  always,  however,  be  a  deep  stain  on  the 
dispensers  of  royal  patronage  in  that  age, 
that  Goldsmith,  after  he  had  so  nobly  vindi¬ 
cated  his  right  to  their  favour,  was  permitted 
to  consume  so  great  a  part  of  the  brief  re- 
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mainder  of  his  life  in  the  actual  servitude  of 
literature.  The  excuse  that  ease  induces 
indolence, — that  he  who  toiled  because  he 
must  have  bread  sinks  into  listless  inexertion 
when  secured  against  the  iron  gripe  of  ne¬ 
cessity, — this  excuse,  so  often  repeated,  and, 
it  must  be  owned,  countenanced  by  some  sad 
examples  in  our  own  literary  history,  can 
never  be  more  idly  alleged  than  in  the  case 
of  Goldsmith.  He  had  in  his  mature  years 
thrown  off' all,  or  almost  all,  the  vicious  irre¬ 
gularities  which  distracted  his  youth.  He 
had,  as  all  who  have  left  any  records  of  their 
acquaintance  with  him  in  the  latter  period 
agree,  entirely  abandoned  excess  in  drinking. 
He  had  subdued  an  even  more  perilous  pro¬ 
pensity  ;  he  continued  to  like  a  hand  at 
whist,  and  lost  and  won  like  other  people 
among  friends ;  but  there  is  no  trace  of  his 
ever  having  tampered  with  games  of  hazard, 
entered  a  gaming  house  in  London,  or,  in 
short,  as  the  Dr.  Goldsmith,  done  anything 
to  bring  him  within  the  category  of  gamester  ; 
even  in  this  matter,  therefore,  we  must  allow 
him  to  have  exhibited  considerable  fortitude, 
though  less  than  as  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
table,  which  he  continued  to  enjoy  keenly, 
and  yet  had  learned  to  partake  in  blameless 
moderation.  For  society  he  ever  had  a  lively 
appetite,  but  it  was  only  as  the  relaxation 
from  labour;  he  never  considered  it  as  the 
serious  business  of  life.  But  the  solid  and 
unanswerable  argument  remains  ;  his  great¬ 
est  works,  all  those  which  one  has  no  pang 
in  connecting  with  his  name,  were  produced 
in  obedience  to  pure  and  generous  love  of 
literature  and  ambition  of  fame,  in  the  midst 
of  the  grievous  round  of  task-work  to  which 
he  looked  for  provision  against  positive  want. 
Who  will  believe  that  if  he  wrote  his  novel, 
his  poems,  and  his  comedies,  for  the  sake  of 
his  genius  and  his  name,  when  beleaguered 
by  printer’s  devils  for  the  daily  dole  of  com¬ 
pilation,  he  would  not  have  left  us  many 
novels,  many  poems  and  many  plays,  had  his 
mornings  and  evenings,  during  the  ten  last 
years  of  his  life,  been  bis  o.vn,  to  do  with  as 
he  listed?  It  is  hard  to  say  anything  for 
the  excisemanship  of  Burns  ;  but  it  is  harder 
still  to  turn  over  any  page  of  any  pension-list 
(Whig  or  Tory),  and  remember  without  worse 
than  indignation  the  long  library  of  book¬ 
sellers’  catch-pennies  on  which  the  inoffensive 
and  unrepining  Goldsmith  wore  out  his 
strength,  until  exhausted  nature  gave  way  at 
forty-five. 


Cl \)t  #atfjcrcr. 

The  Fundango. — Like  their  passion  for 
all  festivals,  solemn  or  simple,  that  of  the 
Spaniards  for  the  dance  is  carried  to  the 
highest  enthusiasm.  Just  as  at  their  festas 
de  toros ,  no  sooner  is  the  prelude  to  the 
evening’s  joys  struck  up,  than  a  murmur  of 
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delight  runs  through  the  rooms,  the  whole 
frame  seems  to  vibrate,  the  eyes  and  face 
glow  with  delight ;  and  I  could  not  help  re¬ 
peating  to  my  companion  the  remark  of  an 
English  divine,  that  if  any  one  were  to  come 
suddenly  into  a  church  or  a  court  of  justice, 
playing  the  fandango  or  the  bolero,  priests, 
judges,  lawyers,  criminals,  audience,  one 
and  all,  grave  or  gay,  young  or  old,  would 
quit  their  functions,  forget  all  distinctions, 
and  all  set  themselves  a-dancing.  The  ob¬ 
servation  is  doubtless  amusing,  and  was 
most  probably  suggested  to  the  reverend 
traveller  by  a  little  Spanish  piece,  the  hu¬ 
mour  of  which  turns  on  the  proposed  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  fandango.  The  decision  is 
referred  to  the  conclave  at  Rome  ;  a  con¬ 
sistory  was  formed  :  the  cause  of  the  fan¬ 
dango  was  tried  according  to  all  the  rules  of 
the  canon  law.  Sentence  was  going  to  be 
pronounced,  when  one  of  the  judges  very 
judiciously  observed,  that  a  criminal  ought 
not  to  be  condemned  without  being  seen  and 
heard.  The  observation  was  approved,  and 
a  Spanish  couple  was  introduced,  who,  to 
the  sound  of  instruments,  displayed  all  the 
graces  of  the  fandango.  The  severity  of  the 
judges  was  not  proof  against  this  appeal; 
the  austerity  in  their  faces  soon  began  to 
relax  ;  they  got  up  ;  their  knees  and  arms 
soon  recovered  their  juvenile  suppleness ; 
the  hall  of  the  consistory  was  transformed 
into  a  dancing-room,  and  the  fandango  is 
acquitted.  Its  triumph  must  be  supposed 
from  thenceforth  to  be  complete  ;  and 
though  French  models,  here  as  in  other 
matters,  have  recently  been  proposed  for 
popular  imitation,  I  was  convined,  from  all 
I  saw  both  at  Madrid  and  in  the  provinces, 
that  their  reign  would  be  transitory  ;  and 
that,  as  with  the  French  opera,  national 
taste  and  long-engrafted  custom  would  still 
maintain  with  the  fandango  their  pristine 
influence,  and  that  Spaniards  would  live  and 
die  Spaniards  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.-- 
Roscoe’s  Landscape  Annual. 

Flowers  closing  during  the  late  Eclipse. 
— In  the  Mirror ,  vol.  xxviii.,  p.  54,  is  a  notice 
of  the  effect  of  the  late  eclipse  on  the  crocus, 
which  began  to  close  immediately  on  the 
obscuration  of  the  sun’s  rays.  In  the  Magu- 
zine  of  Natural  History ,  (ix. ,  533,)  Mr. 
J.  G.  Tatem  says,  that  during  the  same  con¬ 
dition  of  the  sun  on  that  occasion,  the  tulips 
closed  their  cups  ;  but  they  did  not  open  until 
the  next  morning.  J.  H.  F. 

Properties  of  Ivy. — Cato  and  Pliny  attri¬ 
bute  a  singular  property  to  the  wood  of  the 
ivy,  and  say  that,  by  its  filtrating  powers,  it 
can  separate  wine  from  water.  According  to 
these  authors,  if  a  cup  of  ivy-wood  be  filled 
with  wine  that  has  been  adulterated  with 
water,  the  wine  will  find  its  way  through  the 
pores  of  the  wood,  and  the  water  alone  will 
remain  in  the  cup.  In  the  Nouveau  du 
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Hamel ,  it  is  mentioned  that  this  experiment 
was  tried  by  a  person  worthy  of  confidence, 
and  that  he  found  the  very  reverse  take  place; 
the  water  filtering  through,  and  the  wine  re¬ 
maining  in  the  cup — ( Loudon’s  Arboretum 
Britannicum.)  Even  if  the  latter  were  the 
case,  it  would  be  very  remarkable. — J.  H.  F. 

The  New  JVorld. — In  the  early  history  of 
New  South  Wales,  a  ball  was  given  by  the 
officers  of  the  marine  and  others,  to  which 
some  of  the  coloured  ladies  were  invited. 
An  officer,  during  that  part  of  the  dance 
when  his  dark  partner  and  self  were  not  en¬ 
gaged,  desirous  of  making  the  agreeable  to 
her,  commenced  some  complimentary  conver¬ 
sation  ;  the  lady  only  deigned  to  cast  a  contu¬ 
melious  glance  upon  her  partner :  he  made 
a  second  essay,  when  with  a  reproachful  toss 
of  the  head,  she  replied,  “  Me  come  for 
dance,  me  no  come  for  chatter. — Southwark 
Journal. 

Comparative  Extent  of  Foreign  and 
British  Libraries. — The  Public  Library  of 
Prussia  contains  907,000  volumes  ;  Austria, 
2,200,000:  the  German  Estate,  3,624,500; 
the  whole  of  Germany,  6,751,500  ;  the  whole 
of  France,  6.427,000;  the  whole  of  England, 
1,533,000;  the  whole  of  Italy,  2,139,000; 
the  whole  of  Russia,  880,000 :  the  Royal 
Library  of  Paris  contains  450,000  volumes 
or  77,000  works;  Oxford  University,  420,000 
volumes  or  30,000  works  ;  Munich  Univer¬ 
sity,  400,000  volumes  or  9,000  works;  Vati¬ 
can,  at  Rome,  100,000  volumes  or  40,000 
works ;  University  at  Gottingen,  300,000 
volumes  or  5,000  works ;  and  the  British 
Museum,  300,000  volumes.  J.  H.  F 

The  Vauxhall  Balloon  Voyage  to  Germa¬ 
ny. — The  appearance  which  the  balloon  ex¬ 
hibited  previous  to  the  ascent,  was  no  less 
interesting  than  strange.  Provisions,  which 
had  been  calculated  for  a  fortnight’s  con¬ 
sumption  in  case  of  emergency;  ballast  to 
the  amount  of  upwards  of  a  ton  in  weight, 
disposed  in  bags  of  different  sizes,  duly  regis¬ 
tered  and  marked,  together  with  an  unusual 
supply  of  cordage,  implements,  and  other 
accessories  to  an  aerial  excursion,  occupied 
the  bottom  of  the  car;  while  all  around  the 
hoop  and  elsewhere  appended,  hung  cloaks, 
carpet-bags,  barrels  of  wood  and  copper, 
coffee-warmer,*  barometers,  telescopes,  lamps, 

#  A  machine  had  been  contrived  for  the  purpose 
of  warming  coffee  and  other  liquors,  without  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  fire,  by  the  means  of  slaked  lime, 
which  answered  the  purpose  sufficiently  well,  al¬ 
though  the  danger  which  it  was  intended  by  these 
precautions  to  avoid,  is  really  not  such  as  to  require 
the  aid  of  such  appliances  :  with  that  degree  of  pru¬ 
dence  and  attention  which  can  at  all  times  be  com¬ 
manded,  no  real  peril  is  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  use  of  actual  fire.  During  the  whole  night,  a  lamp 
was  constantly  burning,  uor  did  the  aeronauts  at  any 
time  suffer  anxiety  on  account  of  its  presence,  or 
perceive  any  occasion,  even  temporarily,  to  wish  for 
its  extinction.  , 


wine-jars,  and  spirit-flasks,  with  many  other 
articles,  designed  to  serve  the  purposes  of  a 
voyage  to  regions,  where,  once  forgotten,  no¬ 
thing  could  be  again  supplied.—  Mr.  Monck 
Mason's  Narrative. 

The  Forget-me-not. — Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson 
communicated  the  following  origin  of  the 
common  name  of  this  flower  to  Mills’  His¬ 
tory  of  Chivalry ,  (vol.  i.,  p.  315.) — “Two 
lovers  were  loitering  on  the  margin  of  a  lake, 
on  a  fine  summer  evening,  when  the  maiden 
espied  some  of  the  flowers  of  Myosotis 
growing  on  the  water,  close  to  the  bank  of 
an  island,  at  some  distance  from  the  shore. 
She  expressed  a  desire  to  possess  them,  when 
the  knight,  in  the  true  spirit  of  chivalry, 
plunged  into  the  water,  and  swimming  to  the 
spot,  cropped  the  wished-for  plant ;  but  his 
strength  was  unequal  to  fulfil  the  object  of 
his  achievement,  and  feeling  that  he  could 
not  regain  the  shore,  although  very  near  it, 
he  threw  the  flowers  upon  the  bank,  and 
casting  a  last  affectionate  look  upon  his  lady 
love,  he  cried,  “Forget-me-not,’  and  was 
buried  in  the  waters.”  J.  H  .F. 

The  following  lines,  (stated  to  be  written 
by  Mr.  Theodore  Hook,)  were  set  to  music  by 
Mr.  T.  Cooke,  and  sung  by  six  voices,  at  the 
recent  Dinner  of  the  Garrick  Club  to  Mr. 
Charles  Kemble,  on  his  retirement  from  the 
stage : 

“  Sacred  to  genius  be  this  festive  day, 

In  music  be  our  thoughts  express’d, 

While  friendly  voices  swell  the  lay, 

In  honour  of  our  welcome  guest. 

Then  fill  the  bumper  to  his  name, 

Fill,  fill  it  to  the  brim  ; 

Long  since  ’twas  registered  by  Fame, 

Long  well  maintain’d  by  Him. 

Still  in  the  wine-cup  drop  a  tear, 

A  tribute  from  the  heart, 

That  clos’d  too  soon  his  bright  career, 

This  master  of  his  art ; 

No  more  his  varied  skill  revealing, 

Shall  wake  each  mournful,  mirthful 
feeling, 

Which  he  so  ably  could  impart. 

Yet  banish  care,  with  joys  in  store 
No  sorrowing  grief  shall  blend  ; 

For  though  the  Actor’s  life  be  o’er, 

We  still  possess  the  friend. 

Then  fill  the  bumper  to  his  name, 

Fill,  fill  it  to  the  brim ; 

Long  since  ’twas  register’d  by  fame, 

Long  well  maintain’d  by  Him.” 
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THE  COURTS  OF  LAW,  OR  FOUR  COURTS, 

DUBLIN. 


Few  cities  of  its  size  can  boast  of  a  greater 
number  of  magnificent  and  useful  buildings 
than  Dublin.  Through  its  main  body  runs 
the  river  Liffey  —  its  aorta  of  health  ; — 
across  it  are  thrown  eight  handsome  bridges, 
and  on  its  banks  are  reared  some  noble 
structures. 

Of  the  latter,  the  edifice  known  as  “  the 
Four  Courts,”  presents  a  fine  specimen. 
This  very  sumptuous  pile  is  situated  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Liftey,  and  between  Rich¬ 
mond  Bridge  and  Whitworth  Bridge.  Sur¬ 
veyed  from  the  quay,  on  the  southern  bank 
of  the  river,  the  fapade  presents  an  object 
of  considerable  magnificence  ;  although  the 
design,  as  regards  symmetry  and  general 
effect  may,  perhaps,  be  deemed  liable  to 
some  objections. 

This  building  “  comprises  the  four  courts 
of  judicature,  and  the  principal  law  ollices. 
Previously  to  the  year  1695,  the  four  law 
courts  were  separate  and  ambulatory  ;  but, 
in  that  year  they  were  assembled  under  one 
roof,  and  the  building  in  which  they  were 
appointed  to  be  held  was  situated  in  Christ- 
church-lane,  a  crowded  and  inconvenient 
part  of  the  ancient  city.  The  present  build¬ 
ing  was  commenced  under  the  direction  ol 
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Mr.  Thomas  Cooley,  in  1776-  That  archi¬ 
tect  lived  to  complete  the  western  wing 
only,  and  the  remainder  of  the  edifice  was 
finished  under  the  care  of  the  able  architect 
of  the  Custom-house,  Mr.  James  Gandon. 

“  The  whole  ground-plan  of  this  noble 
fabric  and  its  dependent  offices,  forms  an 
oblong  rectangle,  of  about  440  feet  in  length, 
and  170  feet  in  depth.  The  central  pile, 
which  is  140  feet  square,  contains  the  courts 
of  judicature.  On  the  east  and  west  are 
courtyards,  shut  from  the  street  or  quay  by 
a  screen,  perforated  with  circular  arches  ; 
and  on  the  sides  of  these  courts  are  placed 
the  law-offices. 

“The  central  front  presents  a  splendid 
portico,  the  pediment  of  which  is  sustained 
by  six  Corinthian  columns,  and  is  surmount¬ 
ed  with  statues  of  Moses,  of  Justice,  and 
of  Mercy.  Over  duplicated  pilasters,  near 
the  two  extremities  of  the  front,  are  statues, 
in  a  sitting  attitude,  representing  Wisdom 
and  Authority.  Above  the  whole  rises  a 
lofty  dome,  encompassed  by  columns,  with 
interspersed  perforations  for  windows.  It 
has  been  truly  objected  that  this  part  of  the 
building  is  of  dimensions  too  extensive  for 
its  character  and  situation.  A  writer  of 
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accurate  taste,  (Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,)  observes 
*  that  its  proportions  as  a  detached  temple 
would  be  more  just :  viewed  from  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  river,  the  over-massive  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  dome  and  colonnade  tend  to 
lessen  and  injure  those  of  the  beautiful 
portico  beneath,  to  which  they  should  be 
only  secondary.’ 

“  In  the  arrangement  of  the  interior,  sim¬ 
plicity  and  magnificence  are  blended  with 
a  happy  refinement  of  art.  Within  the 
square  outline  of  140  feet,  which  we  have  pre¬ 
viously  noticed  as  the  dimensions  ot  the 
building,  is  placed  a  circular  hall,  sixty- four 
feet  in  diameter  ;  and  in  the  angles  of  the 
square  are  formed  the  four  courts,  namely, 
the  courts  of  chancery,  king’s  bench,  ex¬ 
chequer  and  common  pleas.  The  hall  is 
surrounded  by  columns  of  the  Corinthian 
order.  Above  the  entablature  is  an  attic 
pedestal,  embellished  with  eight  sunk  panels, 
and  in  the  panels  over  the  entrances  into 
the  courts  is  sculpture  in  bas-relief,  repre¬ 
senting,  1st,  William  the  Conqueror,  pro¬ 
mulgating  the  Norman  laws;  2nd,  King 
John,  in  the  supposed  act  of  affixing  his 
signature  to  Magna  Charta  ;  3rd,  Henry 
the  Second,  receiving  the  Irish  chieftains  ; 
4th,  James  the  First,  abolishing  the  Bre- 
hon  laws.  From  the  attic  springs  the 
dome,  between  the  windows  of  which  are 
eight  colossal  statues,  in  alto  relievo,  em¬ 
blematical  of  liberty,  justice,  wisdom,  law, 
prudence,  mercy,  eloquence,  and  punish¬ 
ment.  The  frieze  over  the  windows  con¬ 
tains  medallions,  charged  with  the  represen¬ 
tations  of  eight  eminent  legislators  of  anti¬ 
quity  ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  dome  is 
enriched  with  mosaic  work.  1  he  whole  ol 
the  four  courts  are  of  equal  dimensions,  and 
are  formed  on  a  judicious  plan.’  * 

How  many  inspiring  names  are  asso¬ 
ciated  with  this  locality— though  the  build¬ 
ing  is  of  modern  date — is  thus  pleasantly 
related  in  a  recent  work  : — “  How  many 
faces  of  lawyers,  priests,  and  aldermen,” 
says  the  reminiscent,  “  have  I  met  in  the 
course  of  the  forty  years  that  I  have  per¬ 
ambulated  these  flags  (ot  the  Courts.) 
Here  have  I  almost  trembled  under  the 
glance  of  Black  John  Fitzgibbqn,  the  stern 
chancellor,  as  rapidly  and  solitarily,  even 
though  jostling  through  the  crowd,  he 
passes  on  towards  his  residence  in  Ely- 
place — there  is  something  in  his  pocket 
that  has  the  form  of  a  pistol,  which  evinces 
that  he  is  fearlessly  yet  apprehensively  pre¬ 
pared,  and  which  all  the  world  knows  he 
would  use,  and  could  use.  Here  have  I 
met  Big  Bully  Egan,  and  Little  Philpot 
Curran,  bandying  jokes  at  each  other  as 
they  passed  along  —  and  Henry  Grattan, 
striding  like  Poucet  in  his  seven-leagued 
boots,  and  stooping,  as  if  he  was  carrying 
the  Genius  of  Ireland  astride  on  his  shoul- 

*  Brewer’s  Beauties  of  Ireland,  vol,  i.,  p.  79~81. 


ders.  Here  I  have  recognised  that  soul 
of  merriment,  Ned  Lysaght,  and  that 
mighty  and  masterly-minded  man,  Lord 
Yelverton, — I  have  seen  them  go,  just  under 
King  William,  across  towards  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  House,  and  as  they  ascended  the 
steps  of  the  colonnade  have  heard  the  shoe¬ 
blacks  and  link-boys,  and  all  the  idling  ca¬ 
naille  of  Dublin,  passing  their  rough,  and 
shrewd,  and  often  witty  comments  on  the 
life  and  character  of  those  eminent  men  as 
they  entered  the  National  Building.”! 


SONNET 

ON  A  LONELY  CHAPEL  IN  THE  WOODS. 

Secluded  from  the  world,  this  rural  fane 
Has  not  been  chosen  by  our  sires  in  vain, 

For  yet  mementos  of  their  faith  remain 
In  the  dim  aisle  and  on  the  pictured  pane  ; 

The  shields  and  ’scutcheons  that  adorn  the  walls. 
Triumphal  relics  of  the  times  of  old, 

Woo  the  rich  sunshine  as  its  glory  falls 
On  Sculpture’s  forms  inanimate  and  cold. 

The  fervid  hopes  which  kindled  in  the  heart 
Of  rapt  Devotion,  as  she  knelt  and  pray’d 
With  half-seal’ d  eyes,  and  tresses  disarray’d. 
From  the  deep  gloom  of  voiceless  ages  start; 

And  ev’n  the  chisell’d  marble  seems  to  smile. 

As  the  lone  wanderer  treads  the  silent  aisle. — C.G. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  LETTERS  OF 
AN  OFFICER  IN  INDIA. 

Vellore,  April  1th,  1833. 

Marching. 

Marches,  in  this  country,  are  not  so  fa¬ 
tiguing  as  you  imagine  : — it  is  customary  to 
send  all  the  baggage,  &c.,  off,  except  tents  and 
beds,  to  the  next  halting-place,  between  four 
and  five  o’clock,  p.  m.,  of  the  preceding  day. 
Next  morning,  you  must  he  up  by  four,  and 
whilst  quaffing  a  bowl  of  coffee,  your  tent  is 
struck,  packed,  strapped  on  bullocks,  and 
started ;  you  then  mount  your  horse,  set  for¬ 
ward  en  route,  and  amuse  yourself  with 
shooting,  or,  if  the  country  be  open,  a  fox  can 
be  tried  :  but  shooting  is,  in  my  opinion, 
preferable  to  hunting  ;  because  one  may  al¬ 
ways  heat  in  the  direction  of  the  halting- 
place,  and  what  is  shot,  assists  to  furnish 
your  dinner ;  whereas,  running  a  fox  may 
take  the  traveller  far  out  of  his  route,  and 
when  he  is  killed,  he  cannot  be  eaten.  We 
find  it  indeed  advisable  to  delay,  by  a  little 
sporting,  our  arrival  at  the  halting- place 
so  early  as  we  might  reach  it,  if  we  pleased  ; 
for  we  thereby  avoid  the  miseries  of  a  tent 
unstruck, — of  servants  hurried  and  frightened, 
by  our  inopportune  appearance,  into  doing 
things  by  halves,  of  cross  and  fidgetty  feel¬ 
ings  whilst  waiting  for  breakfast,  and,  when 
it  is  pronounced  ready, — of  cold,  weak  tea, 
and  of  yesterday’s  meat,  and  this  morning’s 
eggs,  broil,  and  curry  coming  in  at  long 

+  From  the  Dublin  Penny  Journal,  decidedly  one 
of  the  best  periodicals  of  its  class,  and  not  a  whit 
inferior  to  any  London  contemporary.  With  such 
claims  to  public  encouragement,  we  have  been  con¬ 
cerned  to  hear  of  its  discontinuance. 
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intervals,  instead  of  all  together.  Again, 
when  we  do  arrive,  we  gain  a  smiling  wel¬ 
come  from  Mootoo,  who  displays  his  white 
masticators  in  a  grin  of  delight,  that  — 
Master  come— he  find  every  ting  ready — 
and  never  make  angry  the  good-natured 
simpleton  never  dreaming,  meanwhile,  that 
master  has  purposely  loitered  on  the  road,  to 
give  him  time  for  his  preparations.  Some 
officers  who  neither  enjoy  riding,  hunting, 
nor  shooting,  travel  in  palanquins;  some 
make  themselves  comfortable  enough,  who 
can  afford  two  sets  of  tents  and  servants  ; 
and  others  render  themselves  as  uncomfort¬ 
able  and  unhappy  as  possible,  by  hurrying 
forward  at  a  prodigious  rate,  reaching  the 
rendezvous  long  before  any  body  or  any  thing 
can  possibly  be  ready  for  their  reception ; 
and  then,  having  nothing  to  do,  sit  under  a 
tree,  if  they  can  find  one,  and  fall  to  abusing 
the  place,  the  people,  the  system,  &c. ;  con¬ 
cluding  with  the  discovery  that  they  are  the 
most  wretched  of  human  beings  1 

Well ! — grumblers  there  are,  and  will  be,  I 
suppose,  of  every  rank  and  station,  all  over 
the  world,  and  so  long  as  the  world  endures  ; 
but  there  is  no  grumbler  like  your  thoroughly 
idle  man.  H.  C  B. 

A  Pandwar  Village. 

I  promised  in  my  last  to  tell  about  a  de¬ 
serted  village,  some  five  miles  from  Chittoor, 
and  which  I  visited  previous  to  quitting  the 
place.  I  had  heard  an  imperfect  account  of 
it,  from  a  gentleman  in  the  Company’s  civil 
establishment,  who  had  visited  it  five  years 
before,  and  who  spoke  of  it  as  a  spacious 
burying  ground  ;  but,  from  his  description, 

I  was  led  to  believe  it  the  village,  or  the 
remnant  of  a  village,  belonging  to  an  extinct 
race  called  Pandwars,  of  whom  there  is 
no  known  history  or  tradition.  They  are 
supposed  generally  to  have  been  outcasts, 
and  “  dwellers  apart,”  even  from  each  other  ; 
whilst  the  style  in  which  their  solitaty 
houses,  here  and  there  remaining,  are  built, 
well  calculated  for  self-defence,  seems  to 
prove  “  that  their  hands  were  against  every 
man,  ami  every  man’s  hands  against  them.” 
— Now,  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a  village  of 
these  presumed,  solitary  outcasts,  was  not  to 
be  lost ;  so  I  started  one  day  with  a  friend 
on  horseback,  taking  with  us  our  horse- 
keepers,  and  a  man  by  way  of  guide,  whom 
with  difficulty  we  had  hunted  up  in  Chittoor, 
and  who  had  been  near  enough  to  the  place, 
a  few  vears  before,  to  have  a  “  sort  of  recol- 
lection,  that  he  had  heard  there  was  an  old 
village  in  ruins,  somewhere  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  built  of  slabs  of  stone.”  Our  own 
information  was  about  as  satisfactory  as 
liis  ;  nevertheless,  confiding  to  this  sorry 
guide  a  basket  of  provisions,  he  proceeded, 
and  we  followed  him,  till  we  reached  a  mo¬ 
dern  village,  as  far  as  we  could  judge,  close 
D  2 


to  the  one  we  sought.  Here  our  fine  fellow 
made  a  dead  halt,  “  knowing  nothing  more,” 
in  either  real  or  pretended  ignorance,  from 
superstition,  or  from  fear  that  the  people  of 
this  hamlet  would  annoy  him,  for  having 
brought  Europeans  to  it,  out  of  the  line  of 
the  high  road,  which  was  three  miles  off. 

I  have  met  with  these  sudden,  stand-still 
losses  of  memory  in  guides  before,  and  am 
unable  satisfactorily  to  account  for  them ; 
though  always,  in  India,  I  know  how  to 
act.  If  one  man  doesn’t  choose  to  suit  you, 
another  may ;  and  I’ve  always  been  able  to 
get  on  by  opposing  a  little  cunning  to  Indian 
superstition,  cowardice,  or  craft.  In  this  in¬ 
stance,  we  pressed  into  our  service  a  strange 
man  who  was  hovering  about  us  from  the 
modern  location,  and  obtained  our  point  by 
a  detour  something  like  the  following,  which, 
as  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  we 
are  obliged  to  deal  with  “  untutored  Indians,” 

I  give. — Well  knowing  beforehand,  that  if 
the  question  concerning  the  situation  of  the 
Pandwar  ruins  was  put  to  him  direct,  he 
would  endeavour  to  mislead  us,  and  send  us 
back  from  whence  we  came,  by  the  shortest 
cut,-  - 1  commenced  thus  : — 

“  Who  are  you  ?  What’s  the  name  of  this 
village  ?” — “  IP  I  am  a  very  poor  man,  sir, 
a  Shikarree  ”  (literally,  a  hunter;  though,  in 
spite  of  the  game  not  being  preserved  here, 
poacher  would  give  the  English  reader  a 
nearer  translation  of  the  word,  by  best  ex¬ 
pressing  the  style  of  a  Shikarree’ s  hunting.) 
— “  What  does  the  gentleman  want  with 
me  P  What  does  he  do  here  ?” 

“  We  all  came  out  to-day  to  hunt,  and 
learn  that  there  is  plenty  of  game  at  this 
village.” — ‘‘No,  sir — not  at  this  village — at 
the  next.” 

“  But  I  was  at  the  next  village,  the  other 
day ;  and  there  the  people  told  me,  that 
here,  towards  that  plain  and  those  hills,  I 
should  find  much  game.” 

“  Ay,  true,  on  that  plain,  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills,  there’s  good  hunting,  from  a  quail  to  a 
tiger.” 

I  don’t  want  to  shoot  tigers  to-day  ;  that 
old,  uninhabited  Pandwar  village,  which  lies 
under  those  hills,  I  believe,  must  be  full  of 
them. — I  wont  go  there.” 

“  Oh,  no  !  the  village  you  mean  lies  about 
ten  minutes’  walk  in  that  direction,”  (point¬ 
ing.) — “  Does  it?  Then  show  us  the  way  to 
it ;  for  I’ve  changed  my  mind,  and  mean  to 
go.” 

The  Shikarree ,  thus  fairly  caught  in  the 
trap  he  had  helped  us  to  lay  for  him,  ac¬ 
cordingly  conducted  us  to  the  object  of  our 
ramble,  much  wondering  what  could  induce 
two  Europeans  to  ride  so  far  in  the  sun,  to 
see  a  village  deserted  and  in  ruins,  with  only 
a  couple  of  houses  standing  whole,  or  nearly 
so  ;  and  which,  for  aught  he  knew,  had  been 
built  fully  a  hundred  years  ago ;  (this  ex- 
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pression  means  so  long  back,  that  neither 
the  speaker  nor  his  father  know  when  ;  and 
therefore  implies  any  era  between  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  Adam  and  the  birth  of  his  parent.) 

Except  these  two  houses,  there  really  was 
nothing  to  see  ;  no  well — a  singular  thing  at 
an  Indian  settlement — unless  time  or  ene¬ 
mies  had  filled  it  up,  and  not  a  tree ;  the 
plough  too,  had  been  over  some  parts  ot  the 
ground,  just  turning  to  avoid  masses  ot  rock, 
which  have  not  yet  been  all  cleared  away. 
There  is  only  one  small  reservoir  for  water, 
now  quite  dry,  about  six  feet  deep,  and 
twenty  square  ;  the  bed  of  a  river,  it  is  true, 
lies  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  but  that  is 
far  to  go  for  water  in  this  climate.  The 
houses  are  certainly  curious,  their  tour  sides 
being  each  one  slab  of  granite,  three  or  four 
inches  thick,  and  about  five  feet  high  ;  there 
are  no  windows,  but  one  round  hole  for  a 
door  ;  the  roof  of  each  is  an  immense  slab  of 
granite,  not  only  covering  the  square  cham¬ 
ber,  but  projecting  at  least  three  feet  over  the 
sides,  so  as  to  form  a  veranda,  or  covered 
passage,  round  about  the  house,  by  being 
built  up  to,  (on  the  sides,)  by  small,  granite 
slabs,  or  tiles,  carelessly  fitted,  and,  (at  the 
gable  ends,)  by  two  immense,  whole  granite 
slabs,  towering  far  above  the  root  ot  the 
house,  and  rounded  at  the  top,  like  giant’s 
gravestones.  The  measurement  of  the  largest 
house  standing,  was  : — 

The  Chamber  -  12  feet  by  13  square 

Walls  -  -  -  4A  feet  high 

Roof-slab  -  -  -  15  feet  broad,  17  long 

Gable-slab  (each)  13  feet  from  top  to  bottom, 

10  do.  broad 

leaving  an  entrance  of  a  foot  wide,  at  each 
corner,  to  the  veranda,  or  covered  passage, 
around  the  house.  The  remaining  edifice 
of  this  very  singular  construction  is,  except 
in  height,  two  or  three  feet  smaller  every 
way  ;  one  of  the  walls  had  been  broken  and 
carried  off,  which  made  it  both  airy  and 
light  ;  here  we  partook  of  the  refreshments 
we  had  brought  with  us,  and  then  returned 
home  well  pleased  with  our  excursion.  In  a 
few  years,  nothing  will  remain  of  these 
curious  buildings,  as  the  natives  are  breaking 
the  houses  up,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Bramins  of  a  neighbouring  village,  and  build¬ 
ing  a  temple  with  the  materials,  in  honour  of 
the  gods  of  the  by-gone  Pandwars.  In  a 
few  years,  another  monstrous  superstition 
may  be  grafted  upon  the  ancient  and  stu¬ 
pendous  stock  of  Bhuddist  idolatry,  and 
may  become  another  mystery,  in  that  system 
of  mysteries,  not  yet  unravelled — (will  it  ever 
be  P) — till,  in  a  few  years,  the  riddles  of  the 
Pandwar  mythology,  adopted  into  the  accom¬ 
modating  creeds  of  Hindostan,  will  be  left 
to  the  ingenuity  of  future  CEdipuses,  in 
future  ages,  to  solve.  H.  C.  B. 
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THE  INSECT-HUNTER  IN  WALES. 

[We  quote  the  following  from  Nos.  16  and 
17  of  the  Entomological  Magazine.  The 
enthusiasm  of  the  writer  is  delightful,  and 
affords  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  pleasures 
of  a  sensitive  mind,  such  as  every  ardent 
admirer  of  nature  must  more  or  less  enjoy.] 

I  traversed  the  lofty  ridges  of  the  Black 
Mountain  for  the  fourth  time  in  the  summer 
of  1835.  Far  as  the  eye  could  reach  there 
was  no  trace  of  the  handywork  of  man, — 
nothing  but  one  wild,  boundless  waste  of 
heather,  interspersed  with  the  bright  young 
green  of  the  whortleberry,  the  blossoms  of 
which  were  the  resort  of  myriads  of  bees. 
That  fine  humble  bee,  Bombus  regelationis, 
was  in  tolerable  abundance ;  and  from  the 
rapidity  of  its  flight,  and  the  inequalities  of 
the  ground,  gave  us  much  trouble  and  amuse¬ 
ment  in  its  capture.  I  should  have  explained 
that  I  was  not  now  alone.  I  had  two  com¬ 
panions, — one  the  dreader  of  dogs,  the  cyno- 
phobist,  the  name  of  the  other  I  do  not  care 
to  repeat  here — I  will  call  him  the  grouse- 
shooter.  The  high  ridges  of  the  Black 
Mountain,  more  especially  those  which 
stretch  out  like  promontories  towards  the 
town  of  Hay,  are  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
moisture.  Thousands  of  little  ponds,  or 
maun-pits,  varying  from  five  to  thirty  yards 
in  circumference,  are  scattered  over  the  sur¬ 
face  ol  the  ground.  The  water  is  perfectly 
clear;  but  being,  I  suppose,  strongly  im¬ 
pregnated  with  iron,  it  stains  everything  im¬ 
mersed  in  it  with  a  bright,  rust-coloured  tint. 
Each  pond  has  generally  six  to  eighteen 
inches  of  water,  and  three  to  five  feet  of  the 
blackest  mud.  I  took  Colymbetes  collaris 
in  great  abundance  in  these  ponds.  It  was 
very  pretty  to  watch  them  paddling  about  on 
the  mud,  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  and 
rising  occasionally  to  the  surface  to  renew 
their  bubble  of  air.  So  luxuriant  has  been 
the  growth  of  the  heath,  Calluna  vulgaris 
more  especially,  that  the  masses  of  it  not 
unfrequently  completely  met  over  those  little 
pools,  hiding  them  from  the  sight ;  and  in 
pursuing  the  rapid  bees,  ( Bombi ,)  it  was  by 
no  means  uncommon  for  one  or  the  other  of 
us  suddenly  to  disappear  in  one  of  the  pit- 
falls  ;  and  in  answer  to  the  halloos  of  his 
comrades,  for— . 

“  Though  lost  to  sight,  to  memory  dear," 
he  would  slowly  emerge,  dripping  with  wet, 
and  plastered  with  mud. 

We  took  little  in  the  way  of  entomological 
rarities,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bombus 
above-mentioned,  and  a  single  specimen  of 
Hadena  glauca;  we  found  a  very  large 
female  of  the  Emperor  moth,  which  I  men¬ 
tion,  as  proving  its  being  an  inhabitant  of 
these  high  grounds.  The  red  grouse  is  abun- 
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tlant  on  this  mountain,  and  is  carefully  pre¬ 
served  ;  they  rise  with  a  strong  and  rapid 
whirr,  stretch  out  the  neck  to  an  extreme 
length,  and  almost  invariably  utter  their  pecu¬ 
liar  call  when  on  the  wing.  After  traversing 
the  mountain  four  hours,  in  a  somewhat 
southerly  direction,  we  arrived  at  a  rude  hut, 
built  of  rough,  stout  stones,  piled  together  in 
a  most  careless  manner.  I  believe  this  was 
formerly  used  as  a  resting-place  by  the  grouse 
shooters,  or  a  refuge  for  them  in  storms,  but 
it  is  now  too  ruinous  to  shelter  any  human 
being.  Just  below  this  hut  rises  a  stream  of 
the  most  delicious  water,  as  clear  as  crystal ; 
and  as  the  grouse  shooter  was  provided  with 
that  article  commonly  called  a  pocket  pistol, 
containing  mountain  dew,  we  thought  we 
could  not  do  better  than  seat  ourselves  on 
some  large,  flat  stones  by  the  stream,  and 
diluting  the  mountain  dew  with  the  moun¬ 
tain  stream,  refresh  ourselves  with  the  mix¬ 
ture.  While  seated,  and  quietly  smoking 
our  cigars,  numbers  of  a  small,  black [Tele¬ 
phones  crawled  over  our  clothes — I  believe  it 
is  T.  JEthiops;  and  a  single  specimen  of 
that  very  common  fly  Eristalis  vulpinus 
hovered  over  us,  and  settled  on  a  dry  stone  in 
the  middle  of  the  tiny  stream  ;  and  this  iden¬ 
tical  feat  he  persevered  in  for  at  least  fifty 
times;  at  last  I  caught  him  in  my  bag-net, 
reasoned  with  him  on  the  risk  he  ran,  and 
throwing  him  up  in  the  air,  was  amused  to 
see  him  settle  again  on  the  very  same  stone. 

The  sight,  or  even  the  vivid  remembrance 
of  particular  spots,  brings  to  mind  almost 
invariably  particular  conversations  which 
have  occurred  there.  I  well  recollect  a 
remarkable  instance  of  this.  I  travelled 
outside  a  coach,  a  journey  of  about  thirty- 
five  miles,  with  a  most  agreeably  talkative 
companion,  and  returned  to  London  with 
eleven  other  outsides,  but  perfectly  alone. 
Well,  every  morsel  of  the  conversation  was 
brought  to  mind  at  the  precise  place  at 
which  it  had  been  uttered.  In  the  present 
instance,  the  very  circumstance  of  writing 
in  this  chit-chatty  way  about  the  streamlet 
on  the  Black  Mountain  recalls  more  forcibly 
to  my  mind  a  remarkable  history  which  was 
related  on  the  spot  by  the  grouse  shooter  ; 
it  was  the  history  of  the  Dragon  of  Mordi- 
ford,  and  will  range  more  properly  lurther 
on.  I  will  entitle  a  chapter  “  Legends  of 
Lugge.” 

The  tale  was  told  ;  the  Insect-Hunter 
and  his  companions  resumed  their  way  and 
their  occupation,  and  walked  on  and  on 
over  the  almost  interminable  mountain, 
leaving  the  heights  of  Macnamara,  with 
their  snow-filled  defiles,  far  to  the  right. 

We  noticed  frogs  of  an  enormous  size, 
exceeding  by  more  than  one  half  any  I  have 
seen  elsewhere  ;  the  colours  on  their  backs 
were  peculiarly  varied  and  vivid,  and  beneath 
they  were  beautifully  red.  Elater  cupreus 


abounded  occasionally  on  tufts  of  long  grass 
which  marked  the  presence  of  some  little 
spring.  There  was  no  butterfly  of  any 
rarity  from  one  end  of  the  mountain  to  the 
other ;  abundance  of  the  little  PumphiluSy 
and  occasionally  a  specimen  of  Napi,  were 
all  that  we  saw.  Geometra  atomaria  was 
flying  in  great  abundance ;  and  Dolerus 
niger  was  on  every  blade  of  grass.  The 
surface  of  the  mountain  became  dry  and 
solid  as  wre  advanced,  without  pools  or 
springs,  occasionally  without  heath,  and 
with  scarcely  any  vegetation,  the  ground 
being  strewn  with  loose  stones.  Under 
these  we  hunted  lor  beetles,  but  without 
success. 

A  magnificent  valley,  the  Vale  of  Ewias, 
was  now  opening  before  us,  and  the  beauti¬ 
ful  and  abrupt  rock  with  which  it  termi¬ 
nates  became  distinctly  visible ;  at  last,  about 
five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  we  looked 
down  on  the  giant  ruins  of  Llanthony,  the 
hoped-for  haven  in  which  to  obtain  food  and 
rest.  We  found  the  descent  most  weari¬ 
some  and  tedious  ;  at  last,  with  slipping, 
and  sliding,  and  tumbling,  I  grew  quite  dis¬ 
heartened,  and  sat  down  ;  when,  lo  and 
behold,  the  effect  was  like  a  ship-launch, — 
off  I  went  as  a  vessel  from  the  stocks  ;  and, 
seeing  my  advantage,  I  held  my  legs  clear 
oi  the  ground,  waved  my  insect-net  in  the 
air,  and  trusting  to  chance  for  a  rudder, 
proceeded  with  incredible  rapidity,  cheered 
by  the  diminishing  shouts  of  my  receding 
companions.  The  turf  of  this  slope  is  short 
and  smooth,  but  abounds  rather  too  much 
with  a  species  of  thistle  (called,  I  believe, 
Carduus  acctulis,)  to  be  very  comfortable  for 
this  mode  of  progression. 

When  my  companions  at  last  reached  me, 
I  was  catching  Melitcca  Euphrosyne  in  a 
beautiful  meadow  enamelled  with  flowers — 
a  meadow  which  extended  to  the  very  walls 
of  Llanthony. 

Llanthony  is  one  of  those  speaking  monu¬ 
ments  of  the  olden  time,  that  assure  us  not 
only  of  the  wealth  but  of  the  taste  of  the 
Romish  church  in  days  (hat  are  by-gone. 
It  stands  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  Black 
Mountain,  the  enormous  and  rounded 
masses  of  which  rise  on  its  every  side.  Luc¬ 
kily  this  beautiful  spot  has  no  road  approach¬ 
ing  it  sufficiently  macadamised  to  admit  the 
passage  of  the  luxurious  vehicle  of  the  opu¬ 
lent  ruin-hunter  ;  it  is  not,  therefore,  and 
never  can  be,  the  rage  of  the  tourist.  Few, 
very  few,  have  seen  it ;  few7,  very  few,  know 
of  its  existence.  A  portion  of  the  Abbey  is 
converted  into  an  inn  :  what  was,  perchance, 
a  buttery  is  now  a  kitchen,  and  what  was  a 
jovial  lay  brother  is  now  (if  Pythagoras 
conjectures  aright)  a  jovial  landlord,  the 
incarnation  of  mirth  and  good  humour  ;  he 
may,  perhaps,  have  passed  the  years  inter¬ 
vening  between  the  states  of  priest  and  pub- 
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lican  as  a  fox,  a  bee,  and  a  raven,  being  all 
the  time  a  free  wanderer  over  the  scenes  in 
which  he  still  delights.  He  spread  the 
table  for  the  Insect-Hunter  and  his  friends. 
The  venison  pasty,  the  brown  ale,  the  sack, 
and  Rhenish,  were  produced  and  despatched ; 
at  least,  let  me  say,  viands  and  diluents 
which  stood  in  the  stead  of’  these,  t  hen  the 
party  rose,  and  leaving  the  buttery,  entered 
the  grand,  but  roofless  hall ;  they  passed 
along  its  whole  length  in  silence,  and  be¬ 
neath  that  spacious  arch  they  turned  to  gaze 
upon  its  beauty.  The  moon  was  up,  and 
threw  an  unclouded  blaze  of  light  into  the 
interior,  silvering  the  velvet  turf,  which  now, 
instead  of  marble,  floored  the  hall.  They 
stood  silently  in  the  black  shadow  of  the 
arch — and  their  silence  was  expressive — it 
told  how  deeply  they  were  impressed  with 
the  beauty  of  the  scene. 

There  is  something  far  more  satisfying  in 
the  silent  gaze  of  admiration,  even  though 
in  the  presence  of  those  whose  voices  and 
whose  words  have  at  other  times  delighted 
us,  than  in  the  most  appropriate  expressions 
talent  could  devise,  or  feeling  suggest. 

That  evening  sounds  of  revelry  were 
heard  within  the  walls  of  Llanthony.  There 
was  the  jovial  landlord  with  his  fiddle,  on 
which  instrument,  by  the  way,  he  excelled. 
There  was  his  spouse,  fair,  fat,  and  forty, 
or  perhaps  a  trifle  more.  There  was  Theo- 
phila,  a  graceful  being,  that  seemed  to  have 
dropped  amongst  them  from  the  clouds. 
There  was  a  minor  female  help,  altogether 
Welsh,  with  long  hair,  that  appeared  totally 
unkempt.  There  was  a  gamekeeper  and 
grouse  preserver, — a  man  of  the  mountain, 
— who  was  at  first  half  suspicious  of  our 
appearance,  for  the  which  i  cannot  much 
blame  him,  for  I  never  saw  three  honest 
travellers  equipped  in  more  poacher-like 
apparel.  After  awhile  the  way  to  this 
man’s  heart  was  discovered,  and  he  was 
jovial,  and  his  songs  were  loud  and  tuneful. 
There  were  two  others  under  this  man’s 
authority,  and  one  male  help,  an  attache  of 
the  establishment.  There  were,  moreover, 
the  grouse-shooter,  the  cynophobist,  and 
the  insect  hunter ;  in  all,  eleven  souls.  But 
the  human  beings  were  not  the  only  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Llanthony  ;  there  were  six  fox- 
dogs,  the  finest  creatures  imaginable,  long- 
legged,  wiry -haired,  fawn-coloured,  slim¬ 
tailed,  bright-eyed,  half-reasoning  brutes, 
that  Edwin  Landseer  would  have  been  proud 
to  paint ;  and  there  were  three  thorough¬ 
bred  pointers,  that  Cooper  (entomological 
Cooper)  would  have  gloried  in  ;  besides 
sundry  cats,  which,  like  ghosts,  wandered 
about  unnoticed  by  the  dogs.  The  poor 
cynophobist,  from  the  praiseworthy  desire 
to  be  social,  dovetailed  an  occasional  half¬ 
score  words  into  the  conversation,  or  deli¬ 
vered  himself  of  an  apolegy  for  a  laugh, 
whenever  the  landlord  was  unusually  face¬ 


tious  ;  but  he  was  evidently  in  purgatory, 
and  trembled  for  my  safety,  in  addition  to 
his  own,  when  he  beheld  a  tox-dog  resting 
his  wiry  nose  in  my  lap,  while  another,  with 
sparkling  eyes,  his  forefeet  on  my  knees, 
was  asking  for  every  mouthful  that  I  ate. 

It  was  late  ere  we  retired  ;  and  then  the 
winding  staircase  lighted  by  loop-holes,  the 
quaint  bed-rooms,  the  deep-latticed  gothic 
windows  in  the  massive  walls,  had  so  many 
charms  and  attractions,  and  the  moon  con¬ 
tinued  to  shine  for  hours  so  very  brightly, 
that  the  Insect-Hunter  slept  not  till  morning 
was  far  advanced  ;  and  when  at  last  sleep 
did  come,  he  was  employed  in  swinging 
censers,  kneeling  to  crucifixes,  confessing 
sinners,  or  regaling  his  palate  with  the  most 
exquisite  grayling,  and  quaffing  the  delicious 
wines  of  Germany  in  the  cool  and  well- 
appointed  cellars  ol  Llanthony.  Oh  may 
Llanthony  never  become  common  !  may  it 
never,  like  the  banks  of  Niagara,  re-echo 
the  cries — “  good  cigars,  ginger  pop,  and 
soda  water  ! ’’ 

’Twas  morning,-— all  was  stir  and  bustle, 
the  incessant  bleating  of  mountain  sheep, 
brought  to  be  washed  in  the  river,  and  cry¬ 
ing  to  their  lambs,  now  unable  to  recognise 
their  mothers  in  their  cleanliness,  was  unut¬ 
terably  wearisome :  then  the  bay  ol  the 
fox-dogs,  the  cheering  of  the  huntsman,  and 
the  occasional  blast  of  his  horn,  called  forth 
the  echoes  of  every  mountain,  which,  rever¬ 
berating  from  side  to  side,  seemed  as  though 
they  never  would  be  still.  Alas,  what  la¬ 
bour  after  consistency  have  those  to  undergo 
whose  writings  are  the  result  ol  imagination  ! 
Which  of  them  all  would  dare  to  couple  the 
Midsummer  sheep-shearing  and  the  hunting 
of  foxes  ?  yet  these  are  coetaneous  at  Llan¬ 
thony.  Foxes  at  Llanthony  are  <c  animals 
of  so  base  a  nature  that  the  law  will  not 
protect  them  at  any  season:”  they  are 
hunted  to  the  death  ;  the  object,  though 
never  to  be  accomplished,  is  their  extermi¬ 
nation.  The  dogs  used  in  the  chase  are  of 
prodigious  speed — they  almost  equal  grey¬ 
hounds  ;  and,  in  a  few  hundred  yards,  will 
run  down  any  fox,  if  they  have  a  fair  start. 
The  foxes  burrow  in  the  almost  perpen¬ 
dicular  cliffs  of  the  mountains,  which  are 
often  completely  honi^d-combed  with  their 
holes  ;  when  they  reach  these  the  hunt  is 
over,  and  the  fox  secure. 

It  is  difficult  to  take  leave  of  Llanthonjq 
but  my  readers  are  tired,  and  I  will  “  move 
on.”  The  wanderers  are  again  a-foot ; 
they  turn  their  faces  northward,  and  pursue 
the  course  of  the  Honddu,  the  beautiful 
rivulet  that  used  in  the  olden  time  to  furnish 
grayling  to  the-  gastrological  monks.  The 
Honddu  is  a  little,  fretful  mountain  stream  ; 
its  voice  was  ever  in  our  ears  ;  it  wTas  the 
companion  of  our  way  for  seven  miles ; 
sometimes  its  channel  was  big  enough  for  a 
mighty  river ;  its  rocky  banks,  many  hun- 
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dred  yards  apart,  and  rising  fifty  feet  on 
either  side,  covered  with  versicolorous 
lichens,  and  in  the  crevices  affording  a  lodg¬ 
ment  to  graceful  and  most  luxuriant  ferns. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  beauty  of  some 
spot*!,  where  the  cold,  lichen-stained  rocks 
bore  at  every  ledge  where  a  handful  of  soil 
would  rest,  a  bunch  of  feathery  fern,  which 
was  incessantly  in  motion,  and  on  their 
summit  a  crest  of  delicate  and  graceful 
birch.  Generally,  however,  the  banks  of 
the  Honddu  slope  gradually  to  the  stream  ; 
they  are  often  cultivated  for  the  distance  of 
a  full  mile  on  either  side,  and  appear  to 
produce  excellent  grass  ;  it  was  now  ready 
to  cut,  and  every  field  was  enamelled  with 
flowers.  It  would  be  impossible  in  such  a 
walk  as  this  for  the  Insect- Hunter  not  to 
meet  with  success  ;  box  after  box  was  filled 
till  it  would  hold  no  more ;  and  then  pro¬ 
ceeding  at  a  better  pace,  the  travellers  at 
last  emerged  from  the  ravine,  where  the 
stream  is  no  longer  capable  of  yielding  its 
tribute  to  man,  and  was  therefore  untouched 
by  his  hands,  and  trickled  over  the  barren 
and  rugged  side  of  the  mountain  ;  there 
they  sat  down  and  drank  of  its  crystal  waters, 
and  rested  awhile  from  their  labours.  Then 
they  turned  northward  through  the  Bwlch- 
y-fingel,  and  wandered  on  under  the  heights 
of  Cusop,  till  they  found  a  hospitable  home 
at  Lllydyadyway,  the  residence  of  the  brother 
of  the  grouse-shooter. 


LOSSES. 

Owen  Feltham  says: — If  we  examine 
things  rightly,  we  have  no  reason  to  be 
grieved  for  those  worldly  goods  which  we 
lose.  Nay,  it  is  certain,  in  the  rectitude  of 
reason,  we  cannot  lose  at  all ;  for  what  is  it 
we  can  lose,  which  properly  we  can  call  our 
own  ?  If  one  lend  me  a  jewel  to  wrear,  shall 
I,  because  I  use  it,  say  it  is  my  own  ;  or 
when  my  friend  requires  it  again,  shall  I  say 
I  have  lost  it? — No,  I  will  restore  it  rather. 
Though  we  are  pleased  that  we  are  trusted 
with  the  borrowed  things  of  this  life,  we 
ought  not  to  be  displeased  when  the  Al¬ 
mighty  calls  for  what  he  had  but  lent  us. 
He  does  us  no  injury  that  takes  but  his 
own  ;  and  he  pleads  an  unjust  title  against 
heaven  that  repines  at  what  the  Almighty 
resumes.  It  was,  doubtless,  such  a  con¬ 
sideration  as  this,  that  made  Zeno,  when 
he  had  been  shipwrecked,  only  to  applaud 
fortune,  and  say,  she  had  done  honestly 
in  only  reducing  him  to  his  coat.  Shall 
God  afford  us,  all  our  life  long,  not  only 
food,  but  feasting  ;  not  for  use,  but 
ornament ;  not  for  necessity  alone,  but 
pleasure  ;  and  when,  at  last,  he  withdraws, 
shall  we  be  passionate  and  melancholy.  If 
in  the  blackness  of  the  night,  one  by  acci¬ 


dent  allows  me  the  benefit  of  his  light  to 
walk  by,  shall  I  quarrel  with  him  if  he 
brings  me  not  home.  I  ought  to  thank 
him  for  a  little,  which  he  did  not  owe  me, 
but  never  to  be  angry  that  he  allbrds  not 
more.  In  all  losses,  I  would  consider  what 
I  have  lost,  and  have  regard  to  what  1  have 
left ;  it  may  be  in  my  loss  I  may  find  a 
benefit :  I  may  be  rid  with  it  of  a  trouble,  a 
snare,  or  danger.  If  it  be  wealth,  perhaps 
there  was  a  time  when  I  had  it  not  ;  and  if 
I  lived  well  before  I  had  it,  what  should 
hinder  me  from  doing  so  now.  It  is  a 
thousand  to  one  but  some  other  did  lose 
those  riches  which  I  possessed  before  :  I 
found  them,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  but  some 
other  will  find  them,  now  I  have  lost  them; 
and  though,  perhaps,  I  may  have  lost  a 
benefit,  yet  thereby  I  may  be  eased  of  a 
cumbrance.  In  most  things  of  this  nature, 
it  is  the  opinion  of  the  loss,  more  than  the 
loss,  that  vexes.  If  yet  the  only  prop  of 
my  life  were  gone,  I  might  rather  wonder 
that  in  so  many  storms,  I  rid  so  long  with 
that  one  single  anchor,  than  now,  at  last,  it 
should  break  and  fail  me.  When  war  had 
taken  all  from  Stilpo,  and  Demetrius  asked 
him  how  he  could  brook  so  vast  a  desola¬ 
tion,  he  answered,  that  he  had  lost  nothing; 
his  virtue,  prudence,  and  justice  still  were 
with  him  ;  these  were  matters  permanent 
and  immortal:  as  for  the  others,  it  was  no 
wonder  that  those  things  which  were  perish¬ 
able  should  perish.  In  the  next  place,  let 
me  look  to  what  I  have  left.  He  that  fails 
once,  will  husband  what  is  left  the  better  : 
what  I  have  is  made  more  precious  by  the 
want  of  what  I  once  was  owner  of.  If  I 
have  lost  but  little,  let  me  be  thankful  that 
I  lost  no  more,  seeing  the  remainder  was  as 
flitting  as  that  which  is  gone  :  but  admit 
that  it  were  all  that  is  gone  ;  a  man  hath 
hope  still  left:  and  he  may  as  well  hope  to 
recover  the  things  he  hath  lost,  as  he  did  to 
acquire  them  when  he  had  them  not :  this 
will  lead  him  into  a  new  magazine,  where 
he  cannot  deny  but  he  may  be  supplied 
with  advantage  :  God  will  be  left  still ;  and 
who  can  be  poor,  who  hath  him  for  his 
friend,  that  hath  all.  VV.  G.  C. 
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LOWER  CANADA. 

It  is  interesting  to  turn  from  the  “  scarred 
face”  of  the  Old  World,  and  to  view  the 
hopes  and  prospects  of  infant  colonization 
in  New  Countries.  There  mighty  rivers 
may  have  flowed  on  for  ages ;  forests  may 
have  grown  up  into  dense  luxuriance,  in  one 
vast  solitude,  unbroken  by  the  foot-fall  of  civi¬ 
lized  man.  A  few  years  since,  such  were  the 
character  and  aspect  of  the  regions  in  which 
lies  the  scene  of  the  annexed  Engraving. 

The  Eastern  Townships  of  Lower  Canada 
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(Woollen  Manufactory,  Sherbrooke,  Lower  Canada.J 


include  a  beautiful  and  fertile  tract  of 
country,  lying  inland,  between  Quebec  and 
Montreal,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  St. 
Lawrence.  This  district,  comprising  from 
five  to  six  millions  of  acres,  is  divided  into 
eight  counties, 'and  about  100  townships  ;  of 
which  considerable  grants  have  been  made 
to  the  British  American  Land  Company,  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  year  J  834,  and  who  have 
for  sale,  lands  in  every  part  of  this  section  of 
Canada.  The  Company’s  principal  esta¬ 
blishment  is  at  Sherbrooke,*  the  capital  of 
the  Eastern  Townships,  situated  on  the  river 
Magog,  at  its  junction  with  the  St.  Francis, 
and  within  100  miles  distance  from  the  cities 
of  Quebec  and  Montreal,  the  grand  shipping 
p.orts  of  the  province.  We  find  the  changes 
already  effected  by  the  operations  of  the 
Company  thus  described  in  the  (Quebec  Mer¬ 
cury : — ‘‘Emigrants  from  the  old  country, 
men  possessed  of  sufficient  capital,  retired 
officers  of  the  navy  and  military  services,  and 
many  sturdy  yeomen  not  deficient  in  means, 
have  purchased  farms,  either  from  the  Com¬ 
pany,  or  from  the  first  settlers,  who  had  made 
some  improvements  upon  them,  and  were 
induced  to  sell  out  and  seek  a  new  location 
in  the  wilderness,  because  like  the  American 
backwood  hunter,  described  in  one  of  Cooper’s 
novels,  they  found  themselves  pinched  when 
thev  could  see  the  smoke  of  another  man’s 
chimney  from  the  door  of  their  own  cabin. 

*  Niinieil  from  Sir  John  Coape  Sherbrooke,  ap¬ 
pointed  Governor  Geneial  of  Canada  in  1816. 


These  men  are  principally  of  that  class  who. 
have  acted  as_*  pioneers  in  the  wilderness 
throughout  this  continent,  and  having  sub¬ 
dued  the  forest,  and  brought  the  land  into 
that  sort  of  rough  cultivation  sufficient  to 
supply  their  wants,  are  seldom  unwilling,  if 
a  fair  consideration  be  offered,  to  abandon  the 
cleared  land  and  the  buildings  they  have 
erected,  (emphatically  termed  their  better¬ 
ments,)  to  a  substantial  and  more  settled, 
class  of  farmers  ;  and  again  to  march  into 
the  bush  to  hew  out  a  new  estate,  far  from 
the  abode  of  man  and  better  adapted  to  the 
half-civilized  habits  of  these  men  of  the 
woods,  who  are  now  fast  disappearing  from 
the  townships,  and  giving  way  to  the  classes 
we  have  above  described.  Some,  however,  of 
the  early  settlers  from  the  United  States,  have 
farms  and  establishments  which  may  vie  in 
extent,  and  all  the  necessary  comforts  and 
conveniences,  with  any  we  have  seen  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  agriculturists  in  either  province.” 

Sherbrooke  is  divided  into  two  portions 
by  the  river  Magog,  which  here  tumbles  and 
foams  into  the  St.  Francis  through  a  chasm. 
Across  the  Magog  is  a  large  wooden  bridge, 
and  another  is  building  over  the  St.  Francis 
on  the  American  plan,  covered  in  from  the 
weather.  The  town  contains  several  well- 
built  houses,  mostly  of  brick  ;  three  places 
of  worship,  namely,  Episcopalian,  Dissent¬ 
ing,  and  Roman  Catholic  ;  the  Court-house 
and  Gaol  ol  the  district;  the  County  Regis¬ 
ter  Office  ;  a  classical  academy7,  a  commo- 
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dious  inn,  and  a  printing-office,  at  which  a 
weekly  newspaper,  the  Farmer's  Advocate , 
is  published.  Grist  and  saw-mil!s,  belonging 
to  the  Company,  have  been  for  some  time 
in  operation,  as  also  the  woollen  factory- 
above  represented,  which  was  built  by  a 
Mr.  Goodhue,  and  has  been  purchased  by 
the  Company,  who  have  increased  the  head 
of  water,  by  enlarging  the  dam.  It  is  a 
spacious  building,  well  supplied  with  machi¬ 
nery,  for  manufacturing  strong  woollen 
articles,  similar  to  those  made  in  York¬ 
shire  and  Westmoreland.  For  example, 
much  of  the  grey  cloth  worn  by  the  farmers 
of  Lower  Canada  is  manufactured  here. 

The  advantages  of  Sherbrooke  as  a  manu¬ 
facturing  town  are  very  great ;  the  water¬ 
power  being  applicable  to  mills  and  machi¬ 
nery  to  almost  any  extent.  Being  the  seat 
of  the  government  of  the  district,  where  the 
Courts  of  Law  are  held,  and  where  other 
public  business  is  transacted,  Sherbrooke  is 
a  place  of  general  resort,  from  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  country;  which,  to  the  north,  to¬ 
wards  Melbourne,  and  to  the  south,  towards 
Compton,  is  thickly  settled,  and  includes  a 
large  society  of  respechtble.  families  from. 
Great  Britain.  Sherbrooke  too  is  situated 
in  the  centre  of  a  rich  and  extensive  terri¬ 
tory,  combining  great  agricultural  and  gra¬ 
zing  capabilities  :  an  annual  cattle-show  is 
already  established. 

Of  the  town  of  Sherbrooke  we  find  the 
following  details  in  The  (Canada)  Times  of 
November  30,  1836,  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
William  Bennett,  who  has  recently  made  an 
exploratory  excursion  through  the  Eastern 
Townships  : 

“  Here  are  several  good  shops,  called 
stores ;  a  watch  maker,  with  a  splendid 
shop  ;  a  saddler  and  harness  maker  ;  a  ca¬ 
binet  maker,  coach,  gig,  and  cart  maker,  (fee. 
&c.  There  is  only  one  baker  in  the  town, 
but  the  tide  of  emigration  has  been  such  of 
late  that  he  has  been  obliged  to  bake  three 
times  a-day  ;  the  price  of  his  bread  is  4  lbs. 
for  10 d..  Whitesmiths,  blacksmiths,  bra¬ 
ziers,  shoemakers,  tailors,  masons,  and 
bricklayers,  house  carpenters,  & c.,  are  all  to 
be  had  in  this  neighbourhood  ;  but  many 
more  are  required,  together  with  millers  and 
millwrights.  Tradesmen’s  wages  rate  from 
5s.  to  7 s.  6d.  a-day.  The  cloth  factory  has 
been  worked,  but  it  is  at  present  undergoing 
further  enlargements  and  improvements  ; 
the  whole  will  be  in  full  operation  next 
season.  Both  the  cloth  factory  and  the  iron 
found r)r  are  on  as  extensive  a  scale  as  many 
in  England.  It  would  be  useless  for  me  to 
attempt  anything  like  a  correct  statement 
of  the  number  of  houses  and  inhabitants  in 
this  place,  «s  both  are  increasing  rapidly  ; 
there  are  several  new  houses  in  progress, 
and  preparations  making  for  the  erection  of 
many  others.  There  is  a  very  extensive 
hotel  nearly  completed,  which  will  accom¬ 


modate  two  or  three  hundred  persons — the 
dimensions  are  86  by  52  feet — it  is  three 
stories  high,  with  verandas  round  each 
story,  and  a  wing  of  44  by  26  feet.  Few 
inns  in  the  interior  of  England  or  Ireland 
equal  it  in  point  of  extent  and  commodious¬ 
ness  :  it  was  to  be  fully  completed  in  Oc¬ 
tober. 

“  During  my  stay  here,  numbers  of  emi¬ 
grants  arrived  almost  every  day  from  Port 
St.  Francis,  and  carts  and  wagons  are  con¬ 
stantly  on  the  road  between  the  two  places, 
laden  with  women,  children,  and  luggage  ;• 
the  men  walk  the  distance  in  about  two  days. 
All  the  labouring  classes  get  constant  em¬ 
ployment  from  the  Land  Company  at  46-.  ’2d. 
a-day,  to  find  themselves  ;  and  2s.  6d.  if 
supplied  with  food.  Many  tradesmen  are- 
employed  at  the  Company’s  works.  Good 
mowers  get  5s.  a-day. 

“  A  new  line  of  road  is  commenced  being- 
surveyed  by  scientific  men,  from  Quebec  to 
Sherbrooke,  passing  over  the  new  bridge 
over  the  St.  Francis,  so  that  there  will  be 
daily  conveyance  by  land  between  the  two 
places.  Another  line  of  road  from  Sher-‘ 
brooke  to  Montreal,  through  the  Town¬ 
ships,  is  also  in  progress,  and  after  a  little 
time  the  coaches  will  arrive  every  evening 
from  these  two  great  shipping  ports,  and 
one  will  leave  Sherbrooke  for  each  of  the 
above  places.  At  present  a  coach  leaves 
every  morning  for  Port  St.  Francis,  and 
another  arrives  every  day  (Sundays  except¬ 
ed).  A  coach  arrives  three  times  a-week- 
from  Montreal,  passing  through  Lennox- 
ville,  Compton,  Stanstead,  and  returns  the 
three  succeeding  days  to  that  place.  I  paid 
three  dollars  a-week,  about  13s.  sterling,  at 
the  hotel  at  Sherbrooke,  for  board,  lodging, 
and  attendance  ;  and  at  a  tavern  about  half 
a  mile  out  of  town  on  the  Lennoxville  and 
Compton  road,  1  understand  the  charge  is 
only  iwo  dollars  a-week. — Beef  and  mutton 
are  from  3d.  to  Ad.  per  lb.  ;  wheat,  (getting 
scarce,)  7 s.  6d.  per  bushel.  Bricks  are  made 
here  in  great  abundance  ;  the  present  price 
is  25s.  currency  per  thousand.  Board  is 
five  dollars  per  thousand  at  the  mills.” 


tPlamur^  anti  Customs. 


TRAVELLING  IN  TURKEY. 

By  Dr.  A.  Bone. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  passports  in  Turkey, 
the  teskere,  a  simple  passport ;  the  bigranti, 
of  a  somewhat  higher  class ;  and  the  firman , 
which  is  obtained  through  the  traveller's 
ambassador  from  the  Sultan,  and  is  called 
great  firman.  The  firman  gives  the  right  to 
have  a  Tartar  as  travelling  companion  and 
protector.  These  Tartars  are  employed  to 
carry  the  letters  and  orders,  &c.,  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  :  they  have  a  particular  dress,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  dark,  violet-coloured,  short  coat, 
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a  kind  of  short  petticoat  open  before,  blue 
Turkish  trousers,  large  boots,  partly  covered 
on  the  upper  part  with  ornamented,  woollen 
stockings,  and  the  red,  high,  Turkish  cap. 
They  form  a  particular  corporation,  which  is 
much  respected  ;  and  they  are  all  inscribed 
in  a  book,  and  distributed  over  the  whole 
empire,  at  the  residence  of  every  pacha. 
There  they  live  in  a  house  set  apart  for  them¬ 
selves,  called  Tartar-han  As  they  are  tho¬ 
roughly  acquainted  with  European  Turkey, 
they  find  friends  wherever  they  go  ;  and  their 
being  armed  with  pistols  and  a  long  hanger, 
always  insures  them  respect,  so  that  the 
traveller  may  rely  on  them  with  confidence. 

They  are,  in  general,  a  good  sort  of  people  ; 
and  though  drinking  a  good  deal  of  brandy, 
are  always  sober  when  on  the  road,  and  only 
intemperate  when  arrived  at  the  end  of  their 
journey,  or  when  they  have  plenty  of  money, 
and  are  in  a  large  town. 

Their  pay  is  pretty  high,  being  ten  francs 
a  day  ;  besides  which  the  travellar  has  to  pay 
for  their  return,  and  for  post-horses,  at  the 
rate  of  one  piastre,  or  five  French  sous  for 
every  hour ;  but  as  a  post-boy,  called  surudju, 
is  required  for  bringing  back  the  horses,  the 
traveller  has  in  reality  to  pay  for  two  horses ; 
a  third  is  taken  gratis ,  in  case  one  should 
die  on  the  road.  The  Tartar,  when  on  duty, 
is  always  galloping,  with  his  whip  in  his 

hand,  ready  to  strike  the  horse  of  the  sunul - 
ju,  or  that  person  himself  if  lazy. 

As  the  Tartars  are  sober,  and  live  chiefly 
on  onions,  garlic,  eggs,  fowls,  lamb,  and 
milk,  nobody,  I  think,  before  the  inexpe¬ 
rienced  Quin,*  was  foolish  enough  to  con¬ 
clude  a  bargain  with  one  for  travelling,  and 
the  eating  on  the  road.  What  would  a  natu¬ 
ralist  do  with  a  Tartar,  always  galloping, 
and  travelling  at  night.  If  you  make  a 
proper  bargain,  then  the  Tartar  is  like  one  of 
your  own  servants,  and  does  what  you  wish ; 
although  he  never  mixes  with  the  servants, 
and  dines  alone,  to  show  that  he  is  greater 
than  they.  His  title  is  Tartara,  a  diminu¬ 
tive  of  Tartaraga,  or  Mr.  Tartar.  In  several 
pachaliks,  they  may  be  hired  at  a  lower  rate, 
even  for  four  or  five  francs  a  day,  especially 
when  they  are  old,  or  out  of  service. 

The  great  firman  has  another  advantage, 
in  giving  the  right  to  be  put  into  private 
lodgings  by  the  Turkish  commanders  in  vil¬ 
lages,  as  well  as  in  towns.  Now  in  Turkey 
there  exist  a  great  number  of  isolated  inns, 
called  han ,  or  when  in  small  villages  mey- 

hane .  In  such  inns,  the  traveller  generally 
finds  every  possible  comfort,  if  he  can  adapt 
himself  to  oriental  customs,  and  is  travelling 
during  summer.  They  have  large,  open  gal¬ 
leries,  which  may  be  used  as  drawing-room 
and  sleeping-room,  and,  sometimes,  apart¬ 
ments  clean  enough  to  please  even  an  Euro¬ 
pean,  together  with  the  necessary  provisions. 

*  Quin,  author  of  a  Voyage  down  the  Danube. 


In  the  towns  and  large  villages,  the  inns  are 
often  crowded  with  people  ;  they  have  no 
courtyard  or  garden,  and  even,  sometimes,  no 
large  gallery  ;  so  that  the  traveller  is  obliged 
to  eat  and  sleep  in  the  same  room  with 
others;  and  it  is,  therefore,  of  great  conse¬ 
quence  to  get  a  private  lodging.  The  travel¬ 
ler,  on  arriving,  either  goes  at  once  to  the 
pacha  or  Turkish  commander,  or  sends  his 
Tartar  to  him,  and  is  immediately  lodged  in 
a  house,  which  generally  belongs  to  a  Chris¬ 
tian.  The  Christians  are  so  much  accus¬ 
tomed  to  this  regulation,  that  many  have  a 
part  of  their  residence  allotted  expressly  for 
foreigners,  to  prevent  them  seeing  their  fami¬ 
lies  or  wives.  There  the  traveller  orders 
what  he  likes,  and  pays  as  at  an  inn,  or,  if 
the  people  are  rich,  gives  the  women  a  pre¬ 
sent  of  some  pieces  of  money.  Also,  if  he 
calls  on  the  pacha  as  a  mark  of  civility,  the 
latter  will,  perhaps,  have  the  politeness  to 
send  him  a  dinner  from  his  own  kitchen,  or 
hay  for  the  horses,  or  defray  the  expense  of 
the  post-horses.  At  all  events,  he  will  order 
one  of  his  inferior  officers  to  conduct  the 
foreigner  wherever  he  chooses,  and  to  watch 
over  his  safety.  In  a  very  short  time,  the 
whole  city  becomes  aware  that  the  stranger 
is  a  friend  of  the  pacha,  and,  far  from  an¬ 
noying  him,  all  treat  him  with  every  possi¬ 
ble  lespect.  In  getting  a  private  lodging, 
one  should  take  care  that  the  house  be  inha¬ 
bited  ;  for,  sometimes,  rich  Christians,  who 
dislike  such  visits,  go  away  from  their 
houses,  and  leave  the  traveller  without  any 
assistance  for  making  the  necessary  arrange¬ 
ments  for  dinner  or  supper.  When  this  hap¬ 
pens,  a  second  call  on  the  pacha,  or  his  Iciaya 
or  alterego,  or  sometimes  even  a  civil  word 
to  the  officer  in  attendance,  will  be  sufficient 
to  attain  the  object. 

Lastly,  as  the  great  firman  specifies  the 
object  of  the  traveller,  which  is  not  the  case 
with  the  tes/cere,  it  inspires  the  Turks  with 
perfect  confidence.  The  foreigner  goes  to 
the  pacha,  Musselim,  or  Ayan  commanding 
in  the  city,  takes  with  him  his  Tartar,  and 
presents  his  firman  to  the  pacha,  who  receives 
it  with  respect,  or  even  kisses  it,  and  reads  it 
over  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  after  which  comes 
the  coffee,  and  the  tschibuk  or  pipe ;  and 
then  is  the  time  for  the  traveller  to  ask  the 
pacha  for  what  he  wants  to  forward  his  jour¬ 
ney  ;  horses,  guards,  hay,  barley,  or  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  road.  Physical  instruments, 
the  collecting  of  plants  and  minerals,  and 
even  drawing,  are  tilings  which  are  quite  new 
to  the  Turks,  as  well  as  to  the  Christian 
Turks,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  show  in  the 
firman  to  the  people,  the  strongest  proofs  that 
one  does  nothing  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the 
Sultan.  We  should  also  take  care  to  hide 
nothing  from  the  people.  Every  experiment 
or  piece  of  business  must  be  done  openly, 
and  one  must  always  be  ready  to  answer 
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questions.  The  plants  and  minerals  should 
be  for  medical  purpose,  and  for  discovering 
mines;  the  physical  instruments  for  deter¬ 
mining  the  nature  of  the  climate  and  the 
like.  No  drawing  should  be  made  of  a 
Turk  when  in  the  presence  of  the  foreigner, 
without  his  express  permission.  The  seclud¬ 
ing  one’s  self  in  a  room,  or  endeavouring  to 
lock  it  up,  only  tends  to  excite  suspicion. 
In  Turkey,  the  traveller  must  not  pay  any 
attention  to  people  who  come  into  his  room 
from  curiosity ;  the  less  he  attends  to  them 
the  sooner  they  will  go  away.  Besides,  it  is 
not  the  fashion  to  lock  up  doors  as  in  Europe, 
and  nobody  would  dare  to  take  the  least 
tiling  belonging  to  a  traveller,  especially  to 
one  with  a  Tartar.  Excepting  in  the  great, 
maritime  towns  and  the  Greek  towns,  small 
robberies  are  unknown  in  Turkey.  When 
the  Turks  do  rob,  it  is  with  arms  in  their 
hand,  on  the  highway ;  indeed,  it  cannot  be 
otherwise  in  a  country  where  the  doors  do 
not  shut,  and  the  windows  are  of  paper,  with 
wooden  frames.  Even  the  shops  are  locked 
in  a  very  miserable  manner;  and  the  shop¬ 
keeper  often  goes  away,  leaving  nobody  to 
watch  his  goods,  as  the  peasant  leaves  his 
house  with  the  door  open.  Bankers  have 
their  money  in  trunks,  which  are  not  fasten¬ 
ed  to  the  floors  or  walls,  and  in  wooden 
houses  which  could  be  very  easily  broken 
into.  The  only  things  which  are  apt  to  bring 
the  traveller  into  scrapes  are,  disliking  to 
answer  questions,  treating  people,  especially 
Turks,  with  contempt  or  haughtiness,  excit¬ 
ing  their  jealousy,  or  giving  vent  to  angry 
feelings.  The  Turk  talks  little;  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  make  him  angry ;  but  when  he  is  so, 
he  is  very  passionate. 

In  Turkey,  many  roads  are  impracticable 
for  carriages ;  and  only  a  few  are  good 
enough  for  European  carriages  ;  it  is,  there¬ 
fore,  the  custom  to  travel  on  horseback,  the 
ladies  occasionally  travelling  alone,  in  bad 
wagons.  The  trunks  of  the  traveller  are  put 
on  a  second  horse,  furnished  with  a  senter, 
or  pack  saddle,  made  of  wood,  with  knobs 
to  which  ropes  are  attached.  I  found  short, 
leathern  trunks  the  most  convenient,  and 
ropes  with  iron  hooks  at  the  ends  would  pro¬ 
bably  render  the  packing  more  expeditious. 
The  chief  difficulty  is  to  distribute  the  lug¬ 
gage,  so  that  there  may  be  an  equal  weight 
on  each  side  of  the  saddle.  Where  this  can¬ 
not  be  done,  the  people  sometimes  use  stones 
as  a  counterpoise;  but  this  contrivance  is 
apt  to  spoil  the  trunks.  The  price  of  horses 
in  Turkey  is  from  80  to  100  or  125  francs  ; 
for  which  last  sum  a  good  riding  horse  may 
be  bought.  Their  keep  costs  per  day  from 
10  to  13  sous,  and  in  large  towns  from  15  to 
16  sous. 

The  horses  are  fed  chiefly  on  barley  ;  and 
the  pack-horses  retain  their  pack-saddle 
night  and  day.  The  horses  often  lie  out  in 


the  open  air.  It  is  necessary  to  have  for 
each  a  woollen  cloth,  and  a  bag  made  of 
horse-hair,  from  which  they  may  eat  their 
barley.  It  is  also  necessary  to  have  a  ser¬ 
vant  for  each  pack-horse,  or  at  least  two 
servants  for  three  horses,  especially  at  the 
beginning  of  a  journey ;  as  otherwise,  the 
horses  not  being  accustomed  to  each  other, 
the  caravan  is  apt  to  get  into  disorder.  Ser¬ 
vants  are  not  expensive  in  Turkey,  and  for 
that  reason  every  traveller  has  some.  The 
Servish  or  Turkish  servants  are  probably  the 
best ;  but  the  traveller  must  always  remem¬ 
ber  that  those  people  are  not  accustomed  to 
such  activity  as  our  servants.  They  live  far 
worse,  but  work  less.  The  usual  monthly 
wages  of  a  servant  are  25,  30,  or  forty  francs ; 
if  he  has  his  own  horse,  he  is  paid  40  or  50 
francs  ;  if  not,  the  traveller  must,  get  a  horse 
for  him,  or  hire  post-horses. 

The  first  plau  is  preferable,  as  horses  are 
always  easily  sold  for  at  least  half  price; 
and  in  coming  from  the  north,  they  will  sell 
in  the  south  for  their  original  price.  A  ser¬ 
vant’s  living  may  be  estimated  at  less  than 
one  franc  a  day.  It  is  essential  that  one  of 
the  servants  should  know  something  of  cook¬ 
ery  ;  and  also  all,  or  nearly  all,  should  speak 
the  Turkish.  Servian,  or  Bulgarian  languages. 
In  visiting  Greece,  a  Greek  servant  becomes 
necessary.  If  a  number  of  servants  are 
taken,  I  would  recommend  a  German  or 
Hungarian  one,  as  knowing  the  mode  of 
living  of  European  gentlemen,  he  would  be 
useful  in  directing  the  others.  Old  German 
soldiers,  accustomed  to  a  hard  life,  would 
also  be  found  of  service  ;  but  fashionable  ser¬ 
vants  should  never  be  taken.  If  the  traveller 
does  not  understand  oriental  languages,  he 
must  have  an  interpreter,  or,  at  least,  use 
one  of  his  servants  as  such.  Such  men  are 
easily  to  he  found  at  Constantinople,  Bucha¬ 
rest,  Belgrade,  Salonichi,  &c. 

In  regard  to  the  money  to  be  taken, — Aus¬ 
trian  money,  even  the  paper-money,  will  do 
for  the  whole  of  Servia  ;  but  in  Turkey,  one 
loses  on  the  Austrian  money,  and  it  is  there¬ 
fore  necessary  to  take  golden  tkosars,  of  the 
value  of  five  francs,  or  the  large  Turkish  tala¬ 
ris,  which  is  only  half  that  value,  or  five 
piastres.  I  need  scarcely  recommend  pru¬ 
dence  as  regards  carrying  too  much  money, 
or  showing  it  openly.  The  best  plan  is  to 
have  circular  letters  of  credit  on  all  the  chief, 
mercantile  towns;  and  ihese  should  be 
written,  not  only  in  an  European  language, 
but  also  in  Greek  and  Seiviun. 

( To  be  concluded  in  our  next.') 


Why  is  a  woman  who  comes  into  the  room 
in  a  great  bustle  like  asbestos? — Because 
she’s  incombustible  (in  come  busttble.) 

When  is  a  compliment  like  a  skylark  ? — 
When  it  is  high-flown. 
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NEW  FACTS  REPORTED  TO  THE  BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION. 

Cow  - fish —  River  Co  w . 

A  paper  was  read  by  Dr.  John  Hancock, 
containing  remarks  on  the  Cow-fish,  River 
Cow,  (Manat us  fluvialis.) 

The  animal  was  only  now  found  in  the 
lakes  far  away  from  the  European  settle¬ 
ments,  and  the  name  chosen  for  it  was  very 
inappropriate.  Some  authors  asserted  that 
the  animal  frequently  weighed  8,000  lbs.,  and 
measured  28  feet  in  length,  but  he  ^Dr.  Han¬ 
cock)  having  seen  many,  and  examined  them, 
thought  they  very  seldom  exceeded  600  lbs. 
in  weight,  and  6  feet  in  length.  The  flesh 
of  the  animal  is  very  good,  very  much  re¬ 
sembling  veal,  very  easy  of  digestion,  and 
the  soup  made  from  it  was  delicious,  and 
equal  to  turtle,  though  not  so  gelatinous  ;  the 
flesh  would  also  keep  wholesome  without  salt 
for  many  months.  The  bones  were  highly 
esteemed  by  the  natives,  and  when  taken  in 
a  powder  were  very  beneficial  in  complaints 
of  the  kidneys.  It  was  also  believed  to  bellow 
like  a  bull,  and  to  fight  desperately  on  some 
occasions.  It  moved  through  the  water  with 
great  rapidity,  not,  however,  by  moving  the 
tail  laterally,  as  other  fish,  but  horizontally, 
up  and  down.  It  had  been  asserted  that 
this  animal  could  not  live  on  shore,  but  this 
he  doubted,  as  it  was  unable  to  breathe  like 
a  fish,  the  respirative  organs  being  nearly  the 
same  as  those  of  terrestrial  animals,  and  it 
was,  therefore,  obliged  to  come  to  the  surface 
t »  respire,  and  always  slept  with  its  nose 
above  water,  under  some  shielding  bank. 
Indeed,  nature  seemed  to  have  placed  it  in 
an  element  which  it  was  not  fitted  to;  it  was 
unable  both  to  breathe  and  procure  food 
under  water,  and  it  was  thought  that  had  it 
legs  to  walk  on  shore  it  would  abide  there. 
It  was  also  suggested,  that  it  would  be  desi¬ 
rable  to  find  pasturage  for  these  animals 
connected  with  small  pools  of  water,  and 
thus  droves  of  the  sea  cow  might  be  found ; 
and  a  case  was  instanced  of  a  sea  cow  being 
kept  in  a  small  lake  in  one  of  the  West  In¬ 
dian  Islands  for  26  years,  which  became  so 
tame  as  to  be  pleased  with  the  human  voice, 
to  come  when  called,  and  to  swim  across  the 
lake  with  children  on  its  back,  without  plung¬ 
ing  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water.  The 
upper  part  of  the  body  approximated  to  the 
human  form,  and  the  posterior  to  the  fish, 
and  when  it  rose  out  of  the  water  to  gather 
food  from  the  banks,  it  had  much  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  what  is  called  the  mermaid,  and  from 
it,  probably,  the  fables  of  mermaids  and  the 
tritons  originated  ;  particularly  as  the  Indians 
usually  had  painted  on  the  sterns  of  their 
canoes  a  figure  similar  to  that  which  the  cow 


fish  presented  when  in  the  position  described* 
which  they  styled  “  the  man  of  the  waters.’’ 

Clearness  of  the  Sky  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  read  a  letter  recently 
received  from  Sir  John  Herschel,  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  giving  an  account  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  his  observations  on  the  nebulae  of 
that  part  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  a  de¬ 
scription  of  several  of  which  he  had  forward¬ 
ed  to  Professor  Schumacher,  for  insertion  in 
his  Astronomical  Ephenieris. 

As  an  instance  of  the  clearness  of  the  sky, 
it  was  stated  by  an  observer  that  in  forty-two 
successive  days  there  were  only  three  in  which 
he  could  not  see  Venus  in  broad  day-light; 
and  Sir  John  Herschel  stated  that  he  had 
also  written  a  letter  by  the  light  of  an  eclipse 
of  the  moon.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  starry  heavens  presented  a  brilliance  of 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  hemi¬ 
sphere  can  have  no  conception  ;  the  line  from 
Orion  to  Antinous  being  remarkably  rich  and 
brilliant,  appearing  as  a  continuous  blaze  of 
light,  with,  however,  a  few  patches  of  the 
sky  destitute  of  stars.  The  Magellanic  clouds 
were  described  as  curious  objects,  differing 
from  other  nebulae  apparently  in  the  greater 
degree  of  condensation  of  the  stars  of  which 
they  were  composed.  He  had  also  observed 
several  planetary  nebulae,  the  appearance  of 
some  ol  which  gave  him  at  first  the  idea  that 
they  were  real  planetary  bodies  ;  and  it  was 
not  until  after  he  had  observed  one  several 
times  that  he  could  divest  himself  of  the 
idea  that  he  had  discovered  a  new  planet 
more  inclined  than  that  of  Pallas. 


Clje  public 


OLIVER  GOLDSMITH. 

C Concluded  from  page  31.) 

Until  we  perused  the  book,  we  had  formed 
a  most  inadequate  conception  of  the  amount 
of  drudgery  to  which  Goldsmith  submitted 
after  he  had  come  to  be  the  established  fa¬ 
vourite  of  the  public — filling  after  all  a  place 
only  second  to  Johnson,  even  in  the  pages  of 
Boswell.  A  mere  list  of  the  works  which 
Mr.  Prior  affiliates  on  him,  by  the  sure  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  own  and  his  booksellers’  accounts 
and  receipts,  would  fill  several  of  our  pages, 
and  prove  incontestibly  that  he  who,  had  no 
biographers  told  his  personal  story,  would 
probably  have  passed  with  posterity  for  some 
gay  lounger  who  diverted  his  leisure  by  half- 
a-dozen  brilliant  master  pieces,  was  in  truth 
the  most  diligent  slave  that  ever  toiled  in  the 
mill  of  Grub-street.  It  is  true  that  even  in 
the  execution  of  tasks  so  unworthy  of  him, 
he  displayed — he  could  not  but  display — 
occasional  flashes  of  the  genius  which  shines 
dear  and  unbroken  in  the  unforced  effusions 
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of  his  happier  hours  ;  but  the  consolation  is 
a  sad  one ;  indeed,  the  mote  varied  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  genius,  the  more  melancholy 
must  be  our  regret  for  its  perversion. 

He  went  through  all  this  sort  of  labour,  no 
doubt,  with  far  greater  ease  to  himself  than 
will  ever  attend  the  penman  incapable  of 
higher  things.  His  MSS.,  of  which  Mr. 
Prior  has  examined  many,  confirm  Bishop 
Percy’s  statement  that  “  his  sweet  prose 
flowed  from  him  with  such  happy  facility 
that  sometimes  there  was  hardly  a  correction 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  a  quire.” 
Even  in  his  case,  however,  this  was,  and 
could  only  have  been,  the  result  of  much  dis¬ 
cipline  ;  and  sweet  as  the  prose  is  which  he 
could  at  length  produce  with  such  rapidity, 
we  must  not  think  that  it  would  stand  com¬ 
parison  with  that  over  which  he  passed  and 
re-passed  at  intervals  a  cool  eye  and  a  cor¬ 
recting  pen.  The  curiosa  felicitas  of  such 
apparently  artless  narrative  as  we  have  in  The 
Vicar  is  a  thing  of  another  class.  No  man 
kept  his  verses  longer  by  him,  and  retouched 
them  with  more  anxious  carefulness  than 
Goldsmith  ;  and  could  he  have  done  as  he 
liked  with  his  prose,  we  may  be  sure  he 
would  have  bestowed  corresponding  attention 
upon  it  all.  He  used  to  say  that  he  owed 
his  early  ambition  of  neat  and  elegant  execu¬ 
tion  to  a  rebuke  which  a  slovenly  school-boy’s 
letter  produced  him  from  his  elder  brother. 

“  Dear  Oliver,”  Henry’s  answer  began,  “  the 
less  you  have  to  say,  there  is  the  more  reason 
that  you  should  try  to  say  it  well.”  And  how 
reluctantly  he  followed  the  dictates  of  neces¬ 
sity  in  abstaining  fiom  revision  of  his  larger 
works  for  the  press,  may  be  gathered  from  a 
casual  expression  of  his  to  a  young  gentle¬ 
man  of  fortune,  who  showed  him  a  MS. 
towards  the  close  of  his  life.  The  sheets 
were  covered  with  interlineations  and  minute 
amendments.  “  Ah  !’’  said  Goldsmith, 

“  while  you  can  take  all  this  pains  to  do 
yourself  justice,  think  of  me,  that  must  write 
a  volume  every  month.” 

We  are  not,  however,  to  confound  with  the 
humbler  productions  of  Goldsmith  the  “  Let¬ 
ters  on  English  History,  from  a  Nobleman 
to  his  Son,” — the  question  as  to  the  author¬ 
ship  of  which  has  at  last  been  settled  by  Mr. 
Prior.  The  clap-trap  title-page  had  full 
effect,  and  these  admirable  letters,  at  first 
ascribed  to  Lord  Chesterfield  and  subse¬ 
quently  to  Lord  Lyttleton,  were  never  dis¬ 
owned  by  the  latter  nobleman,  and  still  go 
by  his  name.  Our  biographer,  however,  has 
clearly  proved,  from  the  publisher’s  books, 
that  they  were  wholly  Goldsmith’s,  and 
adduces  also  a  note  of  Bishop  Percy,  in 
which  he  describes  Goldsmith  as  laughing  at 
the  title-page  at  the  time,  but  adding  that 
“  he  hoped  this  book  would  live.”  It  has 
lived,  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  Within 
similar  compass  no  equally  clear,  comprehen¬ 


sive,  and  instructive  survey  of  our  annals  ever 
has  been,  or  is  ever  likely  to  be,  written.* 
Goldsmith  wrote  it  in  1704,  at  a  widow’s 
house  at  Islington,  where  he  had  taken  a 
lodging  near  the  country-residence  of  his 
friend  Newbery,  who  settled  with  the  good 
woman  quarterly,  exactly  as  if  the  author  had 
been  in  a  condition  of  pupilage.  Mr.  Prior 
does  not  disdain  to  quote  several  of  their 
accounts— from  which  it  appears  that  Gold¬ 
smith’s  board  and  lodging  cost  J2 /.  per  quar¬ 
ter  ;  that  his  extra  expenses  were  quite  trivial ; 
and  that  the  landlady,  from  the  regard  she* 
soon  conceived  for  him,  allowed  him  now  and 
then  to  invite  a  poor  brother-author  to  dinner, 
without  making  any  claim  for  his  entertain¬ 
ment.  When  wine  was  produced,  which  did 
not  happen  above  once  or  twice  in  a  month 
Goldsmith  was  charged  Is.  6d.  per  bottle' 
and  no  one  evening  is  burdened  with  two 
bottles.  His  usual  heverage  in  this  retreat 
was  a  slight  decoction  of  sassafras ,  “  which 
had  at  that  time  a  fashionable  reputation  as 
a  purifier  of  the  blood  ;”  and  his  supper  was 
uniformly  a  dish  of  boiled  milk.  Except 
when  he  went  to  dine  in  town  on  Fridays, 
with  The  Club ,  such  was  his  simple  fare. 
He  read  in  the  morning  certain  chapters  of 
Carte,  Rapin,  &c.,  strolled  away  into  the 
fields  to  arrange  his  reflections,  came  home 
to  his  early  dinner,  and  then  sat  down  to 
write  for  the  evening.  His  chief  amuse¬ 
ment  seemed  to  be  playing  with  the  children, 
who  had  always  free  access  to  his  only  room, 
and  teaching  the  dog  to  beg.  Whenever  he 
had  done  enough  of  the  letters  to  keep  the 
press  a-going  for  a  day  or  two,  he  turned  to 
some  child’s  book  for  his  employer ;  and  if 
the  author  of  Caleb  Williams,  himself  long  a 
children’s  bookseller,  was  not  misinformed, 
one  of  these  opera  subseciva  was  the  tale  of 
“  Goody  Two-Shoes.” 

Goldsmith  made  two  attempts  to  escape 
from  this  mode  of  existence.  He  drew  up  a 
memorial  to  the  prime-minister,  suggesting 
that  if  a  competently  qualified  traveller  were 
provided  with  the  means  of  spending  three 
or  four  years  in  the  East,  he  might  bring 
back  some  useful  practical  hints  as  to  mecha¬ 
nical  arts,  and  especially  some  chemical 
secrets  serviceable  to  our  manufactures  ;  and 
tendered  his  own  services  for  such  an  expe¬ 
dition.  Lord  Bute  appears  to  have  taken  no 
notice  of  his  application.  Johnson’s  sarcastic 
observation,  “  that  if  Goldy  had  gone  he 
would  probably  have  brought  back  a  harrow 
or  a  hand-loom,”  is  condemned  by  Mr.  Prior 
as  unjustly  severe  ;  but  he  has  nothing  to  say 
as  to  a  subsidiary  point  in  Goldsmith’s  pro¬ 
gramme,  which  referred  to  transcribing  the 
sculptured  characters  of  what  are  called  the 

*  Oue  of  the  daily  journals,  much  to  its  advantage 
and  credit,  drew  largely  from  these  letters  during  the 
agitation  of  the  Reform  Rill.  A  new  edition  of  them 
was  in  consequence  called  for,  and,  we  believe,  ra¬ 
pidly  disposed  of. 
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Written  Mountains.  Goldsmith  was  igno¬ 
rant  of  all  the  living  as  well  as  dead  tongues 
of  the  East ;  and  neither  he,  nor  any  other 
man,  could  ever  guess  to  what  language  those 
mysterious  inscriptions  might  belong.  It  has 
been  reported  that  he  received  soon  after  an 
invitation  to  write  for  the  ministry ,  and  that 
being,  though  on  principle  a  Tory,  old  and 
wise  enough  to  shrink  from  the  tumults  of 
partizanship,  he  at  once  declined  any  such 
service;  but  Mr.  Piior  leaves  this  matter 
much  in  the  dark.  The  other  attempt  was, 
once  more  to  establish  himself  in  his  profes¬ 
sion  in  London.  This  occurred  in  June, 
1765,  and  was,  it  is  said,  advised  strongly  by 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  He  took  apartments 
in  the  Temple,  hired  a  man-servant,  (a  Pat- 
lander  of  course,)  and  appeared  suddenly 
metamorphosed  into  “  a  smart  physician, 
with  a  professional  wig  and  cane,  purple  silk 
small-clothes,  and  a  scarlet  roquelaire  but¬ 
toned  to  the  chin,  charged  in  his  tailor’s  bill 
at  four  guineas  and  a  half;”  but  imposing  as 
was  this  attire,  it  earned  the  Doctor  more 
jests  than  fees,  and  he  soon  retreated  again 
to  his  Islington  lodging  and  Goody  Two- 
shoes.  He  ever  afterwards,  however,  re¬ 
tained  his  chambers  in  the  Temple  (No.  2, 
Brick  Court,  up  two  pair  of  stairs).  His 
subsequent  works  were  produced  partly  here 
and  partly  in  different  country  lodgings— and 
here  he  died. 

The  next  of  Goldsmith’s  classical  works 
was  the  comedy  of  The  Good-natured  Man, 
which  Garrick  declined,  and  which  the  rival 
manager.  Colman,  was  with  much  difficulty 
persuaded  to  risk  upon  the  stage  of  Covent 
Garden.  Its  success  justified  Johnson's 
prognostic,  and  covered  both  managers  with 
confusion. 

We  must  leave  untouched  Mr.  Prior’s 
remarks  on  this  comedy,  and  also  his  histo¬ 
rical  and  critical  chapters  on  the  subsequent 
works  which  sustained  and  increased  Gold¬ 
smith’s  reputation  : — the  Hermit ;  the  De¬ 
serted  Village,  Mr.  Prior's  account  of  which 
will  be  particularly  interesting  to  all  Irish 
readers  ;  the  comedy  of  She  Stoops  to  Con¬ 
quer;  the  admirable  compendiums  of  Greek 
and  Roman  History  ;  and  the  View  of  Ani¬ 
mated  Nature,  which,  as  Johnson  predicted, 
he  had  rendered  “  as  interesting  as  a  Persian 
tale,”  and  which — though  undertaken,  unlike 
his  novel  and  poems,  with  little  higher  ambi¬ 
tion  than  that  of  earning  a  certain  number  of 
pounds — from  the  subject  happily  coinciding 
with  the  author’s  habitual  tastes,  engaged 
such  a  share  of  his  better  enthusiasm,  that  it 
is,  in  all  respects,  worthy  to  be  ranked  among 
the  permanent  monuments  of  his  genius. 
This  was  the  only  one  of  Goldsmith’s  heavier 
exertions  for  which  he  received  even  a  decent 
remuneration  from  the  booksellers.  For  the 
eight  volumes  he  gut  800  guineas.  His  De¬ 
serted  Village  brought  him  only  100/. — the 


same  sum  that  Hannah  More  received  about 
the  same  time  for  her  worthless  ballad,  Sir 
Eldred  of  the  Bower.  By  his  first  comedy, 
between  theatrical  profits  and  copyright,  he 
appears  to  have  netted  about  500/.  Upon 
the  whole,  during  the  last  eight  brilliant 
years  of  his  established  fame  and  unwearied 
diligence,  his  income  does  not  seem  to  have 
averaged  more  than  from  200/.  to  300/.  His 
first  biographer  (the  preface  writer)  speaks 
quite  at  random  when  he  talks  of  his  having 
made  in  one  year,  1,800/. 

But  if  poor  Goldsmith  had  gained  sums 
much  larger  than  it  ever  entered  his  head  to 
dream  of,  his  open  and  reckless  geneiosity 
would  have  prevented  them  from  making  him, 
at  the  end  of  any  one  of  these  years,  a  richer 
man  than  he  had  been  at  the  beginning.  He 
was,  in  truth,  in  his  own  exquisite  expression, 
“  a  machine  of  pity.’’  Mr.  Prior,  among 
numberless  pretty  anecdotes,  tells  one  of  his 
rising  abruptly  from  a  dinner  table,  and  run¬ 
ning  out  into  the  street  to  give  all  he  had  in 
his  pocket  to  a  ballad-singer.  Some  of  the 
company  observed  and  remarked  on  his  lavish 
bouuti fuiness.  “Oh,”  said  he,  “you  were 
all  saying  she  sung  sweetly — but  you  did  not 
perceive  the  misery  of  her  notes.”  He  was 
continually  practised  upon  by  fraudulent 
mendicants ;  the  hour  after  he  detected  an 
impostor  found  him  as  ready  as  ever  to  be 
imposed  upon;  and  his  natural  compas¬ 
sionateness,  quickened,  no  doubt,  by  the 
remembrance  of  unrelieved  distresses  of  his 
own,  gave  rise  to  the  only  bitter  strain  of 
sentiment  that  pervades  his  writings.  His 
verse  and  his  prose  have  very  often  for  their 
burden,  “  Man's  inhumanity  to  man.” 

Quarterly  Review. 


A  PUBLIC  DINNER. 

{Abridged from  the  Monthly  Magazine.') 

Our  taste  does  not  often  conduct  us  to  great 
public  dinners  :  the  reason  does  not  concern 
the  world  in  general.  Possibly  we  do  not 
like  the  principle  of  these  affairs  :  perhaps 
we  do  not  like  the  dinners, — but  rCimporte ; 
suffice  it  that  such  things  are  matter  of 
novelty  and  curiosity  to  us: — they  may  be 
such  also  to  some  of  our  readers. 

It  happened  that  we  lately  received  a 
ticket  of  admission  to  a  grand  commemo¬ 
rative  festival  at  the  celebrated  Stonema¬ 
sons’  Arms,  or  some  such  place  (our  memory 
is  not  exact  in  names),  “  tickets  one  guinea, 
wine  included,”  for  the  benefit  of  a  Charity. 
Curious  to  see  how  these  things  are  man¬ 
aged  in  these  our  later  days,  we  attended  at 
the  place  and  day  appointed. 

Upon  inquiry  of  one  of  the  many  bustling 
gentlemen  who  hung  about  the  entrance  in 
white  stockings  and  nursing  a  white  towel 
under  their  arms,  what  might  be  the  reason 
of  this  large  congregation  of  the  lieges,  he 
replied,  shaking  his  napkin  with  a  knowing 
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air,  “  Oh,  sir,  there  is  a  grand  dinner  here 
today,  as  being  the  hanniversary  of  the 
foundation  of  the  ‘  East  London  Dental 
Institution  for  drawing  the  Teeth  of  the 
Poor  without  a  letter  of  recommendation 
and  them’s  some  of  the  hobjects  corn’d  to 
see  their  governors  and  benefactors.”  Re¬ 
joiced  at  the  idea  that  we  were  about  to  eat 
and  to  drink  for  the  benefit  of  the  teeth  of 
the  poor  people  about  Crutched  Friars, 
Shoreditch,  and  Crucifix-lane,  we  desired 
to  be  shown  immediately  to  the  room  where 

this  admirable  institution  met. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Dinner  commenced  :  the  covers  were  re¬ 
moved.  Great  excitement  prevailed.  The 
cry  for  plates,  dishes,  glasses,  knives,  forks, 
soups,  and  double-stout  was  deafening. 
Wings  of  poultry  flew  about  as  if  alive, 
corks  were  drawing  with  the  regularity  of 
platoon-firing.  His  must  indeed  have  been 
an  abstracted  appetite  who  could  eat  in 
such  a  scene.  The  efforts  we  made  at  this 
critical  juncture  to  rally  our  senses  and  to 
observe  what  was  going  on  wrere  prodigious, 
and,  we  trust,  praiseworthy ;  but  withal 
they  were  unsuccessful.  A  few  loose  scraps 
were  all  we  could  gather.  The  conversation 
was  at  first  very  animated, — so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  six  men  within  our  own  hearing 
committed  the  same  new  joke  upon  the  occa¬ 
sion  :  —  “Tongues  are  going  very  fast; 
those  who  want  any  should  look  sharp  !” 
Here  was  one  man  taking  a  bird’s  eye  view 
of  the  whole  table,  and  fixing  on  a  dish  of 
poultry  at  the  further  end.  His  plenipo¬ 
tentiary  takes  ten  minutes  about  the  affair, 
mistakes  his  errand,  and  brings  something 
else.  Another  embassy  succeeds,  and  the 
result, — a  drum-stick  and  a  picked  breast¬ 
bone.  “  How  long  have  you  sported  epau¬ 
lets,  Thompson  ?’’  said  some  one  to  our 
little,  fat  figure  of  a  man.  “What  do  you 
mean, — ha,  wffiat’s  this  ?— white — grease — 
butter — melted  butter — best  coat !  Waiter, 
how  dare  you  spill  melted  butter  over  me  ?” 
— “  Me  !  sir— first  time  I’ve  been  this  way ; 
but  I’ll  inquire  who  it  was  that  really  done 
it: — sure  to  let  you  know,  sir.” — “Never 
mind,  Thompson,’’  said  his  friend,  “  have 
new  arm  put  in — only  twelve  shillings — fun, 
sir,  sport!” — “  Fun  !”  said  the  indignant 
Thompson,  “  perhaps  you  would  like  a 
tureen-lull  of  such  fun  ! — And  now — who’s 
took  my  wine  ?” — “  Your  wine,  sir, — eh, 
ten  thousand  pardons — really — mistake — 
your  wine  for  mine.  Will  you  do  me  the 
favour  to  help  yourself  from  my  bottle  ?” 
and  the  delinquent,  by  way  of  enforcing  his 
invitation,  carefully  held  his  wine  just  one 
inch  out  of  the  ill-starred  Thompson’s  reach. 

“  Wait#/*/”  said  a  young  man  in  green 
spectacles,  and  a  mouth  drawn  round  like  a 
bow,  “  Waitar  !  you  call  this  a  pigeon-pie  ?” 
— “Yes,  sir.’’ — “Well,  then,  bring  me 


some  beef-steak  pie,  perhaps  I  shall  find 
some  pigeon  in  that." 

In  another  part  of  the  room,  a  loud  voice 
inquired,  “  Is  there  any  gentleman  here  of 
the  name  of  O'  Shaug  lines  sy  ?" 

A  pause  ensued.  “  Who  is  it  wants  the 
jontleman  at  last  inquired  a  voice  sweet¬ 
ened  with  a  rich  brogue. 

“  A  middle-aged  lady  and  three  small 
children.’’ 

“  Oh — there  is  no  such  jontleman  here,  I 
assure  you,”  said  the  same  voice,  “  and  ye 
may  tell  her  I  say  so.” 

“  What  name  shall  I  give  as  my  autho¬ 
rity,  sir  ?”  inquired  the  waiter,  amidst  the 
laughter  of  the  assembly. 

“  Why,  by  St.  Patrick,  who  should  it  be 
even  but  Carrick  O’Shaugh — botheration — 
get  out  with  ye,  Mr.  fVaitre /” — the  rest 
of  the  dialogue,  if  any,  was  drowned  in  the 
roars  of  the  table. 

When  the  cloth  was  cleared,  four  gentle¬ 
men  opposite  to  us — the  vocalists— had  the 
goodness  to  sing  grace  for  the  company  in  a 
Latin  hymn. 

“  Gen’man  —  charge  y’r  glasses!” 
shouted  the  toastmaster  in  a  voice  which 
paled  the  cheek  of  our  little  chairman,  and 
made  the  chandeliers  quiver  and  the  candles 
gutter.  Then  came  “  1'he  King  !”  and 
then  three-times-three ,  attended  with  fresh 
quivering  and  guttering.  Then  was  sung 
our  national  hymn,  the  first  verse  by  a  little 
boy  standing  on  a  chair,  with  curly  hair  and 
fat  cheeks,  and  shouting  and  shrinking,  and 
looking  like  a  cherub  in  a  jacket  and  frill. 

•  “  And  what  are  you  going  to  give  us  now, 
gentlemen  ?’’  inquired  Thompson  of  the 
singers,  after  the  health  of  the  Queen  had 
been  drunk.  But  the  singers  did  not  con¬ 
descend  to  reply,  except  by  an  expressive 
hint  to  him  to  be  quiet,  and,  after  pitching 
their  voices,  the  whole  party  struck  up  the 
glee,  “Sleep,  gentle  lady!”  —  but  what 
affinity  the  song  had  to  the  preceding  toast, 
we  could  not  divine — for  what  man  would 
be  bold  enough  or  blind  enough  to  serenade 

our  Gracious  Queen  ? 

#  *  *  •  # 

About  half  an  hour  after  dinner,  dessert 
was  put  upon  the  table  ;  that  is,  to  every 
eight  persons,  a  dish  of  six  yellow  olives, 
ditto  of  four  biscuits,  half-a-dozen  oranges, 
and  “  a  miscellaneous  lot  ”  of  figs,  prunes, 
almonds,  and  raisins  ;  the  figs  looking  like 
a  composition  of  dirty  sugar  and  soft  soap, 
and  the  prunes  being  certainly  cut  out  of 
leather.  Be  that  as  it  may,  five  minutes 
saw  the  total  discomfiture  of  the  dessert, 
such  as  it  was,  soft  soap,  hard  leather,  and 
the  whole  six  briny  olives  included. 

The  health  of  the  chairman  having  been 
drunk,  Mr.  Chairman  got  on  his  legs  (it 
was  yet  early  in  the  evening),  and  empha¬ 
tically  declared,  in  a  very  small  voice,  that 
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this  was  the  happiest  day  of  his  life.  He 
would  dis-bosom  himself,  he  would  tell  them 
the  fact  !  he  had  lost  much  in  the  service  of 
their  Society — much  (but  he  would  not 
boast)  -  and  above  all,  he  had  sacrificed  his 
precious  health  ;  but  while  he  could  meet 
them  and  hear  their  animated  greetings, 
their  good  wishes  for  his  prosperity  and 
health,  he  should  not  regret  the  loss  of 
either?  Never  —  never  —  never!  (Loud 
cheering,  which  continued  some  time  ;  at 
the  end  of  which  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  dis¬ 
appointment  of  his  audience,  still  kept  on  his 
legs.)  He  would  now  advert  to  the  subject 
nearest  to  their  hearts — the  Charity! 
(H  ear,  hear,  rap,  rap  !)  He  would  hazard 
a  general  assertion  ; — that  of  no  other  branch 
of  the  art  of  healing  were  the  results  so  prac¬ 
tically  beneficial  to  humanity  as  that  of  the 
dentist.  (Great  excitement;  Thompson, 
whose  eyes  had  long  been  closed,  opened 
one.)  There  was  an  honesty  and  plain¬ 
dealing  in  their  mode  of  proceeding,  which 
might  be  looked  for  in  vain  among  the  medi¬ 
cal  profession  generally.  They  had  no  means 
of  living  upon  an  aching  tooth  ;  they  could 
not  obtain  a  life-interest  in  a  set  of  masti¬ 
cators.  If  there  was  roguery  and  humbug 
in  the  profession  of  medicine,  and  he  did  not 
stand  there  to  deny  it,  the  blame  certainly 
did  not  lie  with  them.  Let  him  be  under¬ 
stood.  “  Far  be  it  from  me,”  he  continued, 
u  to  cast  a  slur  upon  that  science  which, 
after  our  own,  I  have  always  most  revered. 

I  honour  medicine,  and  I  love  its  professors  !” 
Mr.  Chairman  continued  to  speak  at  some 
length,  and  closed  his  eloquent  discourse  by 
proposing  the  health  of  the  ladies  who  had 
honoured  them  with  their  presence  that  day. 

All  eyes  were  now  turned  to  the  ladies, 
and  as  many  as  could  do  so  conveniently, 
stood  up  to  do  honour  to  the  toast.  Little 
Thompson,  grasping  the  table  firmly  with 
one  hand,  got  up,  turned  himself  unfortu¬ 
nately  the  wrong  way,  and  stood  simpering 
and  winking  at  the  drums  and  trumpets  in 
the  opposite  gallery.  “  Hip,  hip,  hip, 
hurrah!”  cried  the  little  man,  when  the 
toast  was  given,  and  swinging  his  glass, 
which  he  had  forgotten  to  empty,  round  his 
head,  he  lodged  its  contents  safely  in  the 
face  of  his  neighbour,  who  was  casting 
sheep’s  eyes  through  his  spectacles  at  some 
damsel  in  the  distance. 

Mr.  Chairman  now  prepared  to  leave  the 
chair  ;  many  of  his  friends  had  already  left 
theirs  without  ceremony,  having  suddenly 
disappeared  under  the  table.  Thompson’s 
red  face  was  more  flagrant  than  ever,  and  we 
left  him  in  the  vain  attempt  to  direct  the 
neck  of  an  empty  bottle  to  the  mouth  of  his 
glass  ;  while  his  neighbour  was  inveterately 
pouring  out  his  wine  upon  a  glass  which 
some  wag  had  turned  upside  down.  Of  the 
pale-faced  man  with  the  stoop,  no. vestige 
was  to  be  seen,  save  his  boots,  which  had 


taken  the  vacant  place  on  their  master’s 
chair. 


Cfje 

Great  Men. — At  Hainton,  there  died  in 
1816,  Samuel  Sugars,  aged  fifty-two  ;  and 
his  body,  with  a  single  coffin,  weighed  fifty 
stone. 

In  1754  died,  Mr.  Jacob  Powell,  of  Steb- 
bing,  in  Essex.  His  body  was  above  five 
yards  in  circumference,  and  weighed  five 
hundred  and  sixty  pounds  :  requiring  six¬ 
teen  men  to  bear  him  to  his  grave. 

In  1775,  Mr.  Spooner,  of  Skillington, 
near  Tamworth,  weighed,  a  short  time 
before  his  death,  forty  stone  and  nine  pounds, 
and  measured  four  feet  three  inches  across 
the  shoulders. 

Keysler  mentions  a  young  man  in  Lincoln, 
who  ate  eighteen  pounds  of  beef  daily,  and 
died  in  1724,  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of 
his  age,  weighing  five  hundred  and  thirty 
pounds. 

A  baker  in  Pye  Corner  weighed  thirty- 
four  stone,  and  would  frequently  eat  a  small 
shoulder  of  mutton,  baked  in  his  oven,  and 
weighing  five  pounds ;  he,  however,  persisted 
for  one  year  to  live  upon  water-gruel  and 
brown  bread,  by  which  he  lost  two  hundred 
pounds  of  his  bulk. 

Mr.  Collett,  muster  of  the  Evesham  Aca¬ 
demy,  weighed  upwards  of  twenty-six  stone. 
When  twelve  years  old,  he  was  nearly  as 
large  as  at  the  time  of  his  death.  At  two 
years  of  age,  he  required  two  nurses  to  lift 
him  in  and  out  of  bed  ;  one  of  whom,  in  a 
fit  of  anger,  he  felled  to  the  floor  with  a 
blow  of  his  hand. 

At  Trenaw,  in  Cornwall,  there  was  a  man, 
known  by  the  name  of  Grant  Chillcot,  who 
weighed  four  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  ; 
one  of  his  stockings  could  contain  six  gallons 
of  wheat. — Dr.  Milligan’s  Curiosities  of 
Medical  Experience. 

Conundrums  for  the  New  Year. 

Why  is  the  human  race  very  good-natured  ? 
— Because  they  are  man-kind  and  woman¬ 
kind. 

If  you  wished  to  buy  a  white  horse  where 
would  you  go  for  it  ? — The  White  Horse 
Cellar  (seller.) 

What  club  is  most  like  a  pair  of  snuffers  ? 
— The  Pickwick. 

Why  is  the  best  inn  in  England  most  dis¬ 
agreeable  ? — Because  it’s  inconvenient. 

What  liquor  is  most  catching. — Gin. 

Why  is  the  Thames  a  lazy  river? — Be¬ 
cause  it’s  in  bed  all  night  and  all  day. — dge. 
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NEW  DIVIDEND  WARRANT  OFFICE, 
BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  the  aid  of  the  Companion  to  the  Almanac 
for  1 836,  we  are  enabled  to  present  the  reader 
with  the  prefixed  view  and  the  following  de¬ 
tails  of  “one  of  the  most  original  pieces  of 
interior  architecture  to  be  met  with  in  any  of 
the  public  buildings  of  the  metropolis.”*  It 
has  been  executed  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
R.  Cockerell,  the  successor  of  Sir  John 
Soane,  |  as  architect  to  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land. 

The  Dividend  Warrant  Office,  which  is 
situated  immediately  behind  the  colonnade 
of  the  west  wing  of  the  south  front  of  the 
Bank,  and  forms  one  side  of  what  is  called 
the  Garden  Court,  occupies  a  space  of  94 
feet  by  42  feet ;  and  was  lighted  by  a  series 
of  five  Venetian  windows.  Above  the  spa¬ 
cious  hall,  or  rather  in  the  upper  part,  it  was 
found  requisite  to  construct  a  set  of  smaller 
rooms ;  and  the  difficulty  lay  in  effecting  this 
without  impairing  its  appearance,  and  ren¬ 
dering  it  not  only  disproportionately  low,  but 
also  inconveniently  gloomy.  In  taking  the 
space  for  such  upper  rooms,  Mr.  Cockerell 
has  shown  himself  a  worthy  successor  of  Sir 
John  Soane  ;  the  contrivance  here  exhibited 
being  not  only  praiseworthy  for  its  ingenuity, 
but  also  for  its  increase  of  unusual,  architec¬ 
tural  effect.  The  hall  below  is  divided  lon¬ 
gitudinally  into  three  spaces  by  two  series  of 
coupled,  Corinthian  columns,  forming  six 
wide  inter-columns  on  each  side,  five  of 
which,  on  the  side  towards  the  court,  cor¬ 
respond  with  as  many  Venetian  windows. 
The  centre  division  is  much  loftier  than  the 
others,  the  new  offices  being  formed  above 
the  side  ones :  and  these  offices  are  lighted 
by  a  series  of  windows  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  central  space,  where  a  strong  light  falls 
directly  upon  them  through  the  glazed  com¬ 
partments  of  the  arched  ceiling. 

The  prefixed  view  is  taken  from  the  en¬ 
trance  end,  looking  towards  the  west,  and 
shows  four  out  of  the  six  inter-columns,  with 
one  of  the  Venetian  windows  looking  into 
the  court.  The  centre  avenue  is  divided 
halfway  by  a  handsome,  bronze  stove,  with 
open  grates  and  railing,  about  five  feet  and  a 
half  high.  On  one  side,  the  railing  slides, 
in  a  groove  in  the  floor,  behind  the  stove,  or 
rather  in  a  place  provided  for  it  between  the 
two  stoves,  it  being  a  double  one,  with  a 
fire-place  facing  each  end  of  the  room.  The 

*  Architectural  Magazine. 

t  Sir  John  Soane  died  on  Friday,  the  20th  inst., 
at  his  house  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  in  the  84th  year 
of  his  age.  His  house  and  valuable  Museum  there 
v/ere  munificently  bequeathed  by  him  to  the  public 
about  three  years  since.  By  the  kindness  of  a  valu¬ 
able  friend,  we  were  enabled  then  to  furnish  the 
public  with  an  embellished  outline  of  the  Museum, 
in  the  Mirror,  vol.  xxi.,  p.  209  to  214  :  No.  598.  A 
brief  memoir  of  Sir  John  Soane  will  be  found  in  a 
succeeding  page  of  the  present  sheet. 


side  divisions  of  the  room  are  also  parted  of? 
in  the  middle  by  an  open,  Venetian  window, 
with  double  columns  and  pilasters ;  which, 
while  it  increases  the  scenic  richness  of  the 
whole,  keeps  up  the  character  produced  by 
the  windows  looking  into  the  court.  These 
lesser  columns  serve  also,  in  some  measure, 
to  give  by  comparison  greater  importance  to 
the  principal  order,  which  not  being  very 
large,  might  otherwise  appear  smaller  to  the 
eye  than  it  actually  is.  The  entablature  to 
this  latter  order  has  not  quite  the  depth 
usually  assigned  to  it,  and  the  cornice  is 
rather  plain,  and  of  little  projection  ;  yet  this 
deficiency  is  amply  made  up  by  the  deep 
and  richly  decorated  cove  which  springs 
from  it,  and  which  naturally  appears  to  be¬ 
long  to,  or  be  an  extension  of,  the  hori¬ 
zontal  portion  of  the  order  itself.  It  is  orna¬ 
mented  with  caducei  and  arabesque  foliage 
in  relief,  and  also  by  rich  double  consoles 
beneath  the  projecting  piers  and  arches  above 
and  at  the  angles.  Above  every  pair  of  co¬ 
lumns,  and  between  the  triple  windows, 
placed  in  each  compartment  of  the  upper 
story,  corresponding  with  an  inter-column 
below,  there  is  a  panel  embellished  with  a 
Mercury’s  head  in  a  hollow,  surrounded  by  a 
wreath  ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  surface  is 
covered  with  arabesque  foliage  and  scroll¬ 
work.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  Engraving, 
this  upper  part  does  not  extend  the  whole 
length  of  the  room,  but  only  as  far  as  two  of 
the  larger  inter-columns  on  each  side  the 
division  made  across  the  room  by  the  stove 
and  railing;  for  the  upper  story  is  continued 
along  over  the  ends  of  the  rooms  as  well  as 
its  sides.  Each  of  these  returns  of  the  upper 
story  is  occupied  by  a  triple  window,  whose 
piers  forming  its  divisions  are  ornamented 
with  pendant  foliage  and  fruit ;  and  the  tym¬ 
panum  of  the  arch  above  it  is  also  filled  up 
with  sculpture,  representing  a  caduceus  in  a 
large  wreath,  and  two  cornucopiae.  At  the 
end  shown  in  our  view,  another  window  is 
seen  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room  on  the 
upper  floor,  which  contributes  very  much 
both  to  the  brilliancy  and  the  perspective 
effect  of  the  scene.  The  other  triple  win¬ 
dows,  (four  on  each  side,)  are  quite  plain, 
without  even  any  mouldings  to  connect  them 
into  one  composition ;  and  might,  therefore, 
be  described  as  each  consisting  of  three, 
separate  windows,  a  wider  between  two  nar¬ 
rower  ones.  In  concluding  our  description, 
we  ought  to  observe  that  the  ceiling  of  each 
compartment  of  the  lateral  divisions  below 
is  of  particularly  rich  and  bold  design  ;  and 
that  there  is  a  series  of  emblematic  figures 
in  bas-relief,  placed  over  the  entablature  on 
each  side  the  arches  to  the  Venetian  win¬ 
dows,  and  corresponding  blank  compart¬ 
ments. 
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THE  LAMENT  OF  A  GRECIAN  PRINCESS. 

The  Aegean!  the  AEgean !  and  its  wave-encircled 
isles, 

On  whose  immortal  hills  the  morn  awakes  with  all 
its  smiles. 

Oh  1  how  my  lonely  spirit  pines  its  golden  woods  to 
see. 

And  its  streams  that  wander  through  their  shades  as 
musical  and  free. 

I  have  slaves — the  lovely  ones  of  earth — around  my 
couch  to  stand. 

But  give  me  back  the  sylph-like  maids  that  grace 
my  native  land ; 

I  have  music  wrung  by  Passion’s  hand  from  chords 
of  lute  and  lyre, — 

Alas  1  it  pleaseth  not  the  heart  bereft  of  home  and 
sire. 

The  rose  which  blooms  on  Scio’s  plains  when  sum¬ 
mer  gives  it  birth. 

Can  never  live  in  distant  climes,  nor  quit  its  native 
earth ; 

And  I,  who  with  a  sceptred  hand  a  conqueror’s 
throne  divide. 

Bewail  and  weep  in  solitude  for  ocean’s  rolling 
tide. 

Crown’d  with  a  diadem  of  tow’rs  the  cities  of  the 
sea 

Are  blended  with  the  passing  clouds,  are  peopled 
with  the  free ; 

No  Alaric  or  Attila  e’er  swept  the  lucid  wave, 

Which  shatter’d  Xerxes’  fleet,  and  whelm’d  the 
Persians  in  its  grave. 

The  JSgean  !  the  Aegean  1  though  the  earthquake- 
shock  has  roll’d 

Asunder  thy  stupendous  heights,  and  cleft  thy  hills 
of  old ; 

Although  the  storms  of  many  an  age  have  peal’d 
along  thy  shore. 

Thou  hast  dared  the  thunderbolt  of  heaven  as  Titans 
did  of  yore. 

The  vine  and  citron  with  their  fruit  empurple  all  thy 
dells. 

And  the  torrent’s  voice  upon  the  ear  like  distant 
music  swells ; — 

That  voice  which  has  entranced  my  sleep  shall 
never  blend  with  mine, — 

Thou  lovely  land  1  whose  palace-halls  with  sorrow  I 
resign.  C.  G. 


THE  PLEASURES  OF  SOLITUDE. 

The  heart  is  entranced  with  bliss 
While  musing  in  some  loue  dell. 

When  the  distant  scenes  are  waxing  dim. 

And  the  heart  keeps  tune  to  the  vesper-hymn 
As  it  breathes  its  plaiutive  swell ; 

The  spirit  is  free  to  wander  there. 

And  the  brow  is  unclouded  with  gloom  or  care. 

It  is  poetry  to  the  mind 

In  sequester’d  haunts  to  stray. 

When  the  odorous  air  is  instinct  with  bpes. 

And  the  blue  skies  glance  through  the  leafy  trees 
That  bloom  in  the  sunny  ray  ; 

For  Fame  is  the  sybil  whose  magic  shell 
Miugles  its  music  with  Nature  s  spell. 

Let  the  spirit  commune  too 
In  the  beautiful  hush  of  night. 

O’er  marshall’d  tombs  which  the  lunar  queen 
Reveals  to  the  eye  as  she  moves  serene 
In  a  circle  of  starry  light : 

The  mighty  of  old  demand  a  part 

Of  the  thoughts  that  consecrate  the  heart. 

The  gorgeous  gloom  which  falls 
On  the  old  cathedral  pile. 

When  the  eloquent  choir  have  ceased  to  sing. 
And  mute  is  the  dreamy  murmuring 
Of  the  anthem  in  the  aisle. 

Kindles  within  the  breast  a  fire 
Which  gives  its  fervour  to  the  lvre. 
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In  an  old  but  sacred  fane 

Which  crowns  the  warrior's  urn. 

Where  trophies  moulder  o’er  the  brave, 

And  the  crested  banners  as  they  wave 
I  n  the  dark  winds  seem  to  mourn. 

Ethereal  dreams  the  spirit  bless. 

And  make  it  great  in  loneliness. 

Oh  !  be  it  mine  to  roam 
In  the  sunny  calm  of  even. 

And  hear  the  chime  of  many  a  bell 
Flow  o’er  my  heart  w  ith  its  gentle  swell. 

Like  a  seraph’s  voice  from  heaven. 

For  Solitude  inspires  the  flame 

Which  glorifies  the  heirs  of  fame.  C.  G. 
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TRAVELLING  IN  TURKEY. 

{Concluded  from  page  43.) 

The  traveller  must  have  as  little  luggage 
as  possible.  The  first  thing  requisite  is  a 
bed,  consisting  simply  of  a  strong  and  thick 
carpet,  or  a  Hungarian  bunda ,  (furred  robe,) 
or,  what  is  still  better,  a  small  mattress  made 
of  horse-hair,  with  a  small  pillow  and  a 
woollen  cover;  the  whole  capable  of  being 
rolled  up  and  put  into  a  linen  bag,  after 
having  been  hound  with  leathern  strings.  To 
these  may  also  be  added  two  bed-sheets,  or 
two  sheets  fitted  together  like  a  sack.  In 
winter  time,  the  furred  ro'oe  may  be  advanta¬ 
geous,  but  in  summer,  insects  are  apt  to  take 
up  their  abode  in  it.  Straw,  and  particularly 
hay,  are  found  in  most  places,  so  that,  with 
that  addition,  one  sleeps  very  comfortably  on 
such  a  bed  as  I  have  described  ;  and,  if  the 
weather  is  cold,  the  traveller  may  add  his 
horse’s  woollen  cloth.  A  small,  iron  bed¬ 
stead  appears  to  me  to  be  quite  useless.  As 
Turkish  etiquette  requires  but  little  attention 
as  to  dress,  a  traveller  should  take  care  not 
to  overload  himself  with  clothing.  The 
riding-coat  is  the  common  dress  for  every 
purpose  ;  and  the  dress-coat  is  scarcely  neces¬ 
sary,  unless  in  the  maritime,  large  towns.  I 
would  also  recommend  warm,  as  well  as 
light,  trousers  and  vests,  and  a  warm  riding- 
coat  ;  because  the  temperature  is  variable  in 
the  hilly  parts,  and  the  medium  temperature 
is  often  not  so  high  as  one  would  expect  in 
such  latitudes.  The  north-east  wind  is  very 
cold,  and  marks  well  its  origin.  I  found,  in 
summer,  a  light,  short  jacket  a  most  com¬ 
fortable  dress  on  horseback ;  and  it  is  also 
much  used  in  cities  during  the  plague.  The 
best  defence  against  rain  is  a  larger,  water¬ 
proof  cloak,  or,  if  one  prefers  it,  one  of  the 
heavy,  thick,  woollen  cloths  which  are  used 
by  the  Turks.  The  green,  pale  colour,  which 
is  peculiar  to  the  Turkish  priests,  is  to  be 
avoided,  either  in  dress,  or  for  umbrellas.  If 
one  wishes  always  to  have  clean  shoes,  it  is 
necessary  to  carry  shoe-blacking,  as  it  is  still 
unknown  in  most  places.  Duplicates  should 
be  taken  of  all  kinds  of  physical  instruments, 
spectacles,  pencils,  colours,  &c.,  as  few  of 
these  can  be  replaced  or  repaired  in  Turkey. 
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In  all  Macedonia  I  could  not  even  find  spirit 
of  wine  for  my  hygrometer.  It  is  convenient 
to  carry  a  small,  tin  pot  for  making  coffee  or 
tea,  an  iron  kettle  for  making  soup  and  boiling 
meat,  a  small,  iron  frying-pan,  a  large  spoon, 
a  pocket  apparatus,  with  spoon,  knife,  and 
fork,  and  a  pocket,  leathern  cup  ;  for  although 
all  such  things,  excepting  the  knife  and 
fork,  are  generally  to  be  found  in  the  Turkish 
inns,  they  are  sometimes  awanting,  or  other 
people  may  already  have  used  them  ;  besides 
which,  one  is  thus  enabled  to  cook  in  a  more 
cleanly  manner.  A  fire  apparatus,  with  some 
wax  candles  and  a  candlestick,  is  also  useful ; 
for  people  often  use,  instead  of  candles,  resi¬ 
nous  wood,  or  even  kindled  hay,  which  gives 
very  little  light. 

Europeans  may  find  it  easy  to  dispense 
with  chairs,  and  to  employ  instead  of  them, 
their  bed,  a  stone,  a  square  piece  of  Walla- 
chian  salt,  or  low,  Turkish  stools  ;  but  this  is 
not  the  case  in  regard  to  a  table  when  one  is 
obliged  to  write.  I  should  therefore  recom¬ 
mend  the  traveller  to  take  along  with  him  a 
small,  portable,  iron  table,  consisting  of  five 
iron  rods,  four  being  fitted  together,  two  by 
two,  in  the  manner  of  an  inclined  cross,  and 
the  fifth  serving  to  attach  together  both  the 
crosses.  Such  an  apparatus  is  easily  fitted 
to  every  Turkish,  round  table  or  sofra,  which 
is  never  more  than  four  or  five  inches  high. 
Some  towels  are  also  necessary,  as  well  as  a 
small  provision  of  tea,  coffee,  rice,  sugar, 
raisins,  and  the  like.  In  this  way,  the  tra¬ 
veller  can  find  something  to  eat  everywhere, 
and  he  can  establish  his  bivouac  wherever  he 
likes.  It  is  a  good  precaution  always  to 
secure,  before  departing,  the  meat  necessary 
for  the  next  dinner  or  supper,  such  as  fowls, 
lamb,  &c.,  then  by  sending  it  on  with  one  of 
the  servants,  or  the  Tartar,  to  the  inn,  so  that 
he  may  reach  it  an  hour  or  two  before  the 
rest  of  the  party,  they  enjoy  the  pleasure  of 
finding  their  dinner  ready,  and  are  not 
obliged  to  wait  till  the  meat  is  sought  for 
and  cooked. 

The  Turks  eat  at  eleven  in  the  morning, 
and  at  six  or  seven  in  the  evening.  The 
common  meats  are,  all  kinds  of  poultry ; 
lamb,  either  roasted  or  cooked  as  a  ragout , 
or  made  into  a  soup  with  rice,  sometimes 
it  is  roasted  whole  with  rice,  hashed  meat, 
or  liver,  and  red,  Spanish  pepper  in  its  inside  ; 
the  pillow ,  or  rice  with  butter,  fat,  or  milk  ; 
a  kind  of  cake  or  tart  of  herbs  and  eggs 
called  pita  ;  salad,  raisins,  grapes  ;  excellent, 
acidulous  milk,  or  jaghur,  &c.  Good  milk 
is  found  nearly  everywhere  ;  but  as  the  Turks 
take  coffee  without  milk,  you  must  always 
order,  the  previous  evening,  the  milk  for  the 
next  morning’s  breakfast,  as  otherwise  it 
would  be  made  into  cheese  or  jaghur. 
There  are  still  various  haches  or  ragouts 
prepared  with  butter,  jaghur,  or  Spanish 
pepper,  haches  of  the  leaves  of  plants,  the 
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surma ,  and  many  sweet  dishes,  such  as  eggs 
and  milk  mixed  together  and  fried ;  the 
halva,  a  kind  of  glutinous  food  with  honey, 
stewed  fruits,  good  comfits,  and  various  fruits, 
amongst  which  the  melons,  water-melons,  and 
grapes,  are  the  only  ones  which  are  better  than 
in  other  parts  of  Europe.  They  have  some 
vegetables  which  are  unknown  in  Germany 
and  France.  It  is  easier  to  live  well  with  the 
Turks  than  with  the  Christians ;  for  those  of 
the  Greek  religion  often  have  fast-days  pr 
even  weeks :  however,  Europeans  should  not 
care  about  this  strictness,  but,  even  in  con¬ 
vents,  should,  like  the  Turks,  order  meat, 
and  other  necessary  things,  especially  as 
they  do  not  know  how  to  cook  salt  or  fresh 
fish  properly.  Excellent,  red  wine,  not  at  all 
sour,  like  Quin's  pretended  Hungarian  wine, 
is  found  everywhere. 

The  best  months  to  travel  in  Turkey  are 
from  April  to  October  ;  for,  in  winter,  the 
roads  are  bad  in  many  places,  and  sleeping 
in  rooms  with  paper  windows  is  unpleasant. 
In  the  Archipelago,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  dif¬ 
ferent.  As  for  the  plague,  it  is  less  preva¬ 
lent  in  winter  and  in  spring  than  in  autumn  ; 
it  seems  to  be  always  at  Constantinople, 
although  not  at  the  neighbouring  towns 
where  Christians  live.  In  Macedonia,  it  is 
said  to  happen  rarely,  only  once  in  twenty- 
five  years,  as  is  alleged.  This  year  it  was 
there,  and  in  various  towns.  The  Turks 
are  still  ignorant  of  the  proper  means  to 
extirpate  this  disease,  which,  like  the  cho¬ 
lera,  attacks  chiefly  the  lower  class  of 
people,  those  who  are  dirty  or  intemperate. 
We  saw  two  towns,  Koprili  and  Tenishe- 
Vardar,  surrounded,  by  order  of  the  Sultan, 
with  a  military  cordon,  so  that  nobody 
could  either  go  in  or  out ;  rather  a  singular 
way  of  preserving  the  lives  of  those  who 
had  not  yet  been  attacked  with  the  disease. 
The  consequence  was,  that  in  other  towns, 
the  people  took  great  care  that  the  governor 
should  not  know  of  any  of  the  cases  of 
plague  which  occurred  in  them.  The  plague 
was  at  Dubnicza  in  August,  owing  to  the 
clothes  of  a  Tartar,  who  had  died  there, 
being  sold  to  the  Jews.  Yet  travellers 
must  not  fear  this  disease  ;  it  is  customary 
to  go  round  about  and  avoid  infected  places  ; 
and  the  cholera  is  worse,  from  being  liable 
to  attack  one  anywhere.  It  is,  therefore, 
advisable  to  carry  proper  medicines  for 
these  and  other  violent  diseases.  In  Tur¬ 
key,  one  finds  very  few  medical  men  ;  the 
pachas  have  generally  some  Jew  or  Turk, 
who  is  rather  a  charlatan  than  a  hekim  or 
doctor.  Indeed,  there  is  no  opening  for  a 
physician  in  Turkey,  as  the  sick  call  them 
in  only  for  old,  chronic  diseases  ;  whilst  for 
dangerous  maladies,  they  only  take  the 
advice  of  women  or  quacks,  and  too  often 
die  without  any  advice  at  all.  Surgeons 
are  still  rarely  to  be  met  with :  even  in 
Servia  there  is  a  great  want  of  medical  men, 
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and  the  government  have  ordered  many 
kreis  doctors,  (physicians  for  a  district  of 
country,)  and  surgeons,  but  the  individuals 
are  still  awanting  to  fill  these  offices.  In 
Turkey,  good  physicians  are  only  to  be 
found  in  the  chief  cities,  Smyrna,  Salonichi, 
Bucharest,  Constantinople,  Belgrade.  A 
medical  school  in  Turkey,  as  well  as  in 
Servia,  would  be  a  most  useful  institution. 
At  present,  the  army  physicians  in  Turkey 
are  chiefly  European  gentlemen.  Sending 
Turks  or  Servians  to  European  schools  will 
never  be  of  the  same  benefit  as  medical 
schools  in  those  countries  themselves. 

The  European,  on  arriving  in  a  town 
where  European  consuls  are  residing,  should 
put  himself  under  the  protection  of  the 
consul  of  his  own  nation  ;  so  that,  if  be 
remains  for  some  time,  he  may  be  exempted 
from  tribute.  The  post  is  still  in  a  very 
imperfect  state  throughout  Turkey,  and 
the  Vienna  post  is  the  only  regular  com¬ 
munication  between  Germany  and  Turkey, 
so  that  the  consuls’  houses  are  the  places 
where  the  traveller  will  be  likely  to  find 
news  from  home. 

Lastly,  I  may  speak  of  the  robbers  who 
are  said  to  infest  Turkey.  I  do  not  know 
how  it  was  formerly,  but  now  there  are 
almost  none  ;  or,  where  there  are  suspected 
to  be  any,  stations  of  soldiers  or  gendarmes 
are  placed,  although  these,  perhaps,  should 
sometimes  be  stronger.  The  only  parts  where 
one  is  likely  to  be  robbed  at  present  in 
Turkey,  are,  the  north-west  part  of  Bosnia, 
where  the  new  regulations  of  the  Sultan, 
the  new,  military  dress,  &c.,  find  many 
enemies  ;  also  the  limits  of  Thessaly  and 
Greece,  where  Grecian  robbers  are  said  to 
infest  both  sides.  But  even  in  these  last 
countries,  as  in  the  Olympus,  it  is  possible 
to  travel  with  a  good  escort,  and  the  advice 
of  well-inclined  pachas.  In  other  parts  of 
Turkey  where  I  was  told  there  were  rob¬ 
bers,  as  in  Albania,  I  suspect  they  were  only 
men  exasperated  by  bad  treatment,  and  not 
able  to  get  justice,  or  governed  contrary  to 
their  customs,  who  revenged  themselves  by 
killing  the  soldiers  of  the  pacha,  although 
they  did  not,  on  that  account,  attack  peace¬ 
able  travellers. 

In  some  parts  of  Albania,  where  the 
pacha’s  officers  said  that  the  pacha’s  autho¬ 
rity  was  very  little  respected,  I  heard  the 
people  say  that  the  Ghiaurs  or  Christians 
had  now  the  power  ;  and  that  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  submit  to  them.  Servia,  through 
the  admirable  strictness  of  Prince  Milosch, 
has  been  rendered  as  secure  as  any  civilized 
country  ;  and  one  may  travel  day  and  night 
through  the  vast  forests  of  that  country,  with¬ 
out  any  danger.  I  must  add  that  Turkey  is 
far  from  being,  like  Spain,  favourable  to  rob¬ 
bers  ;  lor  if  in  Spain  one  finds  many  towns 
or  large  villages,  and  few  isolated  farm¬ 
houses,  the  contrary  is  the  case  in  Turkey. 


Besides,  the  slave  population  in  Servia  and 
Bulgaria  are  a  good  race,  and  well  disposed 
to  European  travellers.  The  Turks  also,  are 
the  same,  although  less  communicative. 
The  Albanese  are  wilder,  but  yet  not  at  all 
a  bad  people,  especially  when  one  knows 
their  language.  The  Greeks,  however,  are 
cunning,  and  often  employ  their  cunning 
for  bad  purposes. 

By  following  my  advice,  and  taking 
proper  precautions,  one  may  be  assured  of 
making  a  pleasant  and  comfortable  journey 
in  Turkey,  without  the  least  danger,  at  the 
rate  of  twelve  francs  a  day  ;  but  if  one  hur¬ 
ries  into  that  country  in  the  same  foolish 
manner  as  Quin,  without  servants  or  inter¬ 
preter,  and  ignorant  of  the  language;  if  he 
wall  not  live  like  the  Turks,  but  ask  for 
tables,  beds,  potatoes,  (which  are  scarcely 
known  in  Turkey,)  and  veal,  (which  is  not 
used  there  ;)  if  he  feel  himself  only  happy 
in  London  and  Paris,  he  will  bring  from 
Turkey  very  singular  fancies,  like  our 
friend  Quin,  and  it  would  be  better  that  he 
had  remained  at  home  with  his  tea  and 
toasted  bread.  I  should  be  happy  if  these 
lines  should  induce  some  Englishmen  or 
naturalists  to  follow  my  steps,  and  assist 
me  to  throw,  at  last,  some  light  upon  the 
topography  and  natural  history  of  that 
beautiful  empire,  European  and  Asiatic 
Turkey,  to  the  investigation  of  which  I  have 
devoted  the  remaining,  best  days  of  my 
life. — Jameson’s  Edinburgh  Journal. 


COPERNICUS. 

[A  slight  novel  with  this  name  has  lately 
made  its  appearance  in  Germany,  by  Von 
A.  Freiherrn  von  Sternberg,  and  is  thus  no¬ 
ticed  in  the  number  of  the  Foreign  Quar¬ 
terly  Review,  just  published.] 

It  narrates  the  risk  which  Copernicus,  the 
great  astronomer,  ran  at  Bologna,  of  falling 
into  the  clutches  of  the  Inquisition,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  heterodox  opinion  of  the  earth’s 
revolving  round  the  sun.  We  extract  parts 
of  a  scene  in  which  the  loquacious  vanity  of 
his  German  attendant  gives  birth  to  suspi¬ 
cions  of  this  pernicious  heresy. 

“  Welcome,  Seppe  !”  exclaimed  the  fat, 

good-humoured  landlord _ “  Call  me  not 

Seppe,  nor  yet  Giuseppe,”  said  the  person 
addressed  ;  “  I  cannot  bear  the  foreign 
jangling  name  ;  and  I  have  often  told  you, 
that  I  am  called  Peter  John  Fear-God  Jo¬ 
seph  Bartel,  and  am  a  native  of  the  noble 
Magdeburg,  where  dwell  the  most  virtuous 
women  and  the  handsomest  men.’’ — 
“  Humph  !  of  that  we  have  a  proof,”  said 
the  landlord,  with  a  good-humoured,  laugh¬ 
ing  glance  at  the  short,  deformed  figure, 
and  broad,  pock-pitted  face  before  him. 
“  But,  Seppe,  or  Joseph  of  Magdeburg, 
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what  have  you  been  doing  up~yonder,  with 
the  gay  frippery  on  your  arm  ?  Have  you 
been  acting  a  holy  comedy  ?” — “  A  holy 
comedy,  indeed  !”  retorted  Joseph,  erecting 
himself.  “  Do  you  think  the  master  could 
take  pleasure  in  such  stuff?  Our  taste  is 
refined  ;  and  we  have  performed  an  astro- 
logico-  tellurico-as tral  tragedy.’  ’ 

Many  of  the  guests  expressed  unbounded 
astonishment  at  these  words  ;  others  inqui¬ 
sitively  asked  what  that  might  be.  Joseph 
assumed  an  important  mien,  laid  his  finger 
upon  his  lips,  and  rolled  his  small,  sharp 
eyes  round  the  company.  He  at  length 
said — “  I  must  betray  nothing ;  but  so  much 
I  may  tell  you,  as  a  cure  for  your  monstrous 
ignorance  in  such  matters.  Our  tragedy 
proved  nothing  less  than  that  the  earth  turns 
about  like  a  ball,  and  has  so  turned  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world.” — “  Oho,  Joseph 
of  Magdeburg  !’’  exclaimed  the  landlord  ; 
“  what !  the  earth  turn?”  —  “Just  so;” 
resumed  Joseph.  “  This  queer  old  earth, 
that  we  sit  so  comfortably  upon,  turns  about 
with  us,  and  moreover  runs  round  the  sun 
with  us.” — “  Explain  that  to  us,  Seppe,” 
said  a  broad-shouldered  armourer,  with  a 
threatening  aspect ;  “  by  St.  Peter,  I  will 
not  believe  that  you  are  making  game  of  us ! 
What  do  you  mean  by  the  earth’s  turning 
about  ?” 

“  Listen  attentively  then,  good  folks,” 
said  the  little  man,  with  the  most  conse¬ 
quential  official  mien  that  he  could  put  on. 
“  Let  us  suppose  that  any  one  could  rise  up 
into  the  air,  and  so  look  down  upon  the  city 
of  Rome,  as  the  cranes,  storks,  swallows, 
and  other  irrational  creatures  do  every  day, 
without  being  the  wiser  for  it ;  now,  if  he 
could  manage  to  stay  up  there  for  a  few 
hours,  while  he  was  most  earnestly  looking 
at  Rome,  with  her  towers,  and  her  churches, 
and  her  gardens,  he  would  see,  queerly 
enough,  the  towers  and  all  the  rest  walk 
away  from  beneath  him,  till,  at  last,  the 
whole  populous  city  would  vanish  away  like 
a  dream,  and  other  towns  would  come  in  its 
stead,  ay,  and  rivers  and  landscapes,  and  the 
sea ;  which  must  be  very  amusing  to 
watch.”  *  *  «  *  * 

“  You  are  a  jester  said  the  armourer, 
“  such  as  I  never  before  met  with.  The 
earth  turn  about  indeed  !  Why,  look  you 
here.  What  is  on  my  hand,  remains  there 
w'hile  I  hold  my  hand  still ;  but  I  turn  my 
hand  about,  and  down  it  goes.  Now,  I  don’t 
gee,  Master  Joseph  of  Magdeburg,  that  any 
of  us  fall  off  the  earth.”  This  acute  remark 
struck  the  audience,  and  all  eyes  turned  in¬ 
quisitively  upon  the  lecturer ;  who,  how¬ 
ever,  maintained  his  full  superiority,  ex¬ 
claiming,  with  all  the  pride  of  science, 
“  Hey  day,  Master  Giottino,  you  who  are 
so  clever,  cannot  you  explain  that  for  your¬ 
self  ?  How  happens  it,  that  by  night  most 
people  and  most  things  disappear,  so  that 


one  cannot  conceive  what  has  become  of 
them  ?  Why  does  the  Podesta  always  dou¬ 
ble  the  watch  by  night,  to  keep  people  in 
doors  ?  And  with  all  that,  how  long  is  it 
since  half  a  dozen  thieves,  who  hud  broken 
into  the  palace,  and  whom  justice  had  caught, 
disappeared  ?  Disappeared  without  leaving 
a Jrace.  There  is  your  explanation  ;  they 
have  fallen  off;  and  indeed,  I  do  not  wonder 
at  such  things  happening,  upon  any  uncom¬ 
monly  sharp  turn.’’ 

This  explanation  proves  very  satisfactory 
to  those  who  have  seen  the  roofs  of  their 
houses  thus  jerked  off,  and  such  like  acci¬ 
dents.  It  peculiarly  convinces  a  tailor 
“  whose  red  nose  showed  the  quantity  of 
country-wine  he  had  enjoyed,  and  the  mea¬ 
sure  of  his  credulity.  ‘  Yes,  yes,’  said  he, 

*  I  clearly  perceive  that  the  learned  foreigner 
may  be  in  the  right ;  why,  I  do  not  feel  very 
steady  even  on  the  bench  I  sit  on.  Who 
would  have  suspected  old  mother  earth  of 
such  tricks!’  *  *  ‘  Come  to  Germany, 

friend,’  said  Joseph.  *  There  you’ll  have 
to  open  a  dozen  ears,  and  yet  will  not  gather 
all  the  new  and  admirable  discoveries  that 
meet  us  daily  in  the  streets.’—**  From  Ger¬ 
many  came  heresy,*  murmured  a  dull  voice 
in  a  corner  of  the  room,  where  a  pale,  lean 
monk  had  seated  himself.” 

Upon  this  monk’s  report,  Copernicus  is, 
of  course,  arrested.  His  examination  is 
good,  and  although  too  long  to  be  extracted, 
a  few  passages  will,  imperfectly,  give  its 
character.  We  say  imperfectly,  because  in 
Germany  the  day  of  bold  strokes  is  gone  by, 
and  all  the  new  writers  work  out  their  effect 
by  minute  touches,  most  unfavourable  to 
extracts  and  abridgements.  The  scene  of 
the  examination  is  laid  in  the  ducal  palace  ; 
the  examiner  is  a  monk,  private  secretary  to 
the  duke  ;  behind  his  chair  stands  a  young 
jesuit,  a  disciple  and  secret  friend  of  the 
accused  ;  two  courtiers  appear  at  a  door 
communicating  with  the  duke’s  cabinet. 
After  a  few  insignificant  questions,  the  monk 
asks,  “  *  Why  did  you  leave  your  country  to 
come  here  ?’ — ‘  The  fame  of  the  Italian  men 
of  science,  and  especially  of  the  Bolognese, 
attracted  me.’ — The  monk  moved  heavily 
in  his  seat,  murmuring  to  himself,  *  The 
blessed  Virgin  keep  you  at  home  next  time  !’ 
Then,  turning  to  the  clerk,  he  said,  ‘  Mind 
you  what  I  shall  ask  now'.  Nicholaus  Co¬ 
pernicus,  it  is  reported  that,  during  thy  resi¬ 
dence  here,  thou  hast  prosecuted  great  in¬ 
quiries,  and  hast  discovered  a  secret  of 
Nature,  of  which  no  one  has  any  suspicion. 
Is  this  so  ?’  The  two  gentlemen  at  the  door 
whispered  and  giggled  ;  the  Pater ,  with  a 
threatening  look,  enjoined  silence.  ‘  Yes,’ 
replied  the  philosopher,  in  a  cheerful  voice, 
*  it  is  so,  reverend  father.  There  are,  in¬ 
deed,  in  some  ancient  authors,  hints  that 
indicate  an  obscure  knowledge  of  it ;  yet  I 
may  nevertheless  say,  that,*with  the  help  of 
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my  friends,  I  have  made  an  entirely  new 
discovery.’ — ‘  And  what  is  it?’  questioned 
the  corpulent  secretary,  after  a  pause. 
Again  the  group  at  the  door  whispered  ; 
the  young  jesuit  raised  himself  up  higher 
behind  the  monk’s  chair  ;  and,  whilst  the 
astronomer  considered  that  upon  the  next 
word  he  should  speak  hung  the  weal  or  woe 
of  his  future  lot,  the  door  opened,  and  a 
head  with  red  hair,  a  hooked  nose,  and  a 
pair  of  dim  eyes,  was  protruded  into  the 
room,  looking  at  the  astronomer  with  an 
expression  of  fun  and  curiosity.  Coperni¬ 
cus  recognised  the  duke,  and,  in  his  confu¬ 
sion,  was  about  to  bow  ;  a  wink  from  the 
Pater  prevented  him,  and  the  head  remained 
watching  between  the  leaves  of  the  double 
door.  During  the  silence  that  prevailed, 
whilst  the  master  reflected,  the  words  ‘  What 
will  he  say  ?  What  shall  we  hear  ?’  sounded 
from  the  next  room.  *  *  *  The  astro¬ 

nomer  at  length,  hesitatingly,  said,  ‘  I  have 
discovered  a  new  planet.’ — 1  So,’  exclaimed 
the  Pater;  ‘What  is  it?’ — ‘It  is  well 
known  to  you,  pious  father.’  During  the 
pause  that  ensued,  the  jesuit  behind  the 
chair  put  his  hand  into  a  flower-pot  in  the 
window,  and  suffered  the  earth,  sticking  to 
his  fingers,  to  drop  lightly  upon  the  cowled 
secretary’s  paper.  Copernicus  involuntarily 
smiled ;  but  the  Pater ,  carefully  blowing 
away  the  black  particles,  said,  sullenly,  ‘  I 
know  it?  You  mistake,  master;  how 
should  I  know  the  thing  that  glitters  and 
revolves  perhaps  a  hundred  thousand  miles 
above  my  head  ?  I  cannot  spend  my  nights 
in  such  meagre  pastime  as  you.  Once  more, 
what  do  you  call  the  thing  ?’ — ‘  But,  good 
father,’  rejoined  the  astronomer,  ‘  you 
surely  know  your  own  room,  in  which  you 
transact  your  business  by  day — your  bed,  on 
which  you  lie  down  at  night?’— ‘To  be 
sure  ;  and  what  of  that  ?’  —  ‘  Then  you 
know  my  planet ;  believe  me,  it  is  no  fur¬ 
ther  off  than  the  little  jump  from  that  win¬ 
dow  into  the  ducal  garden.’ — ‘  By  St.  Je¬ 
rome,’  ejaculated  the  Pater ,  ‘  I  believe  you 
presume  to  make  game  of  me  in  the  very 
presence  of  these  worthy  gentlemen.’  A 
horse-laugh  rang  from  the  cabinet.  *  * 

‘  Let  us  see,’  cried  the  annoyed  monk, 

*  whether,  if  you  will  not  confess,  your  ser¬ 
vant's  tongue  be  not  more  easily  untied.’ 
And  the  amazed  Copernicus  beheld  the 
deadly  pale,  distorted  face  of  his  poor  ser¬ 
vant,  who,  led  in  by  the  guard,  cast  a  shy 
look  at  his  master.  *  *  *  ‘  Now,  chat¬ 

terer,’  said  the  monk,  ‘  confess,  what  thou 
hast  already  reported,  before  witnesses,  of 
thy  master’s  secrets.’  *  *  *  ‘  Your 

reverence  has  rightly  termed  me,’  said  poor 
Joseph.  ‘  I  am  an  old  chatterer,  who,  with 
a  grey  beard,  have  not  outgrown  my  baby 
shoes,  and  whose  word  is  worth  nothing  at 
all.’  ” 

This  indiscreet  but  most  loyal  of  servants, 


now,  after  chattering  through  two  or  three 
pages,  claims  his  master's  great  discovery  as 
his  own  ;  and  the  jesuit’s  signs  induce  Co¬ 
pernicus  reluctantly  to  confirm  the  falsehood. 
He  is,  in  consequence,  saved,  and  returns 
to  Germany,  and,  we  grieve  for  the  philo¬ 
sopher  whilst  we  say  that  the  poor,  prating, 
faithful  Joseph  suffers  in  his  stead. 

-Popular  $hittqutto. 


PEVENSEY  CASTLE. 

Pevensey,  though  now  merely  distinguished 
in  our  maps  as  a  harbour  on  the  coast  of 
Sussex,  and  by  topographers  as  a  member  of 
Hastings,  one  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  was  once 
a  maritime  town  of  considerable  importance. 
It  is  a  place  of  very  remote  origin  ;  and  Mr. 
Brayley  conjectures  that  its  port  was  fre¬ 
quented  by  the  Romans,  who  had  a  station 
in  this  neighbourhood,  if  not  at  Pevensey. 
Indeed,  abundance  of  Roman  bricks  afford 
strong  presumption  of  there  having  been  ori¬ 
ginally  a  Roman  fortress  on  the  spot.  Usher, 
the  celebrated  historian  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  supposes  Pevensey  to  have  been  the 
Caer  Pensavell  Coit  of  the  ancient  Britons, 
a  name  which  Pennant  derives  from  Caer 
Pen  issa  Coed,  or,  “  the  fortress  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  wood  the  Sylva  Anderida  of  the 
Romaus.  The  learned  Somner  inclines  to 
fix  here  the  station  Anderida,  in  opposition 
to  those  antiquaries  who  refer  it  to  Newen- 
den,  in  Kent ;  and  he  supports  his  conjec¬ 
ture  by  the  words  of  Gildas,  which  describe 
it  as  situated  on  “  the  southern  coast.” 

The  celebrity  of  Pevensey,  (for  though  re¬ 
duced  to  a  village,  it  has  an  undying  interest 
in  our  history,)  rests  upon  its  having  been 
the  place  of  debarkation  of  William,  Duke  of 
Normandy,  on  his  successful  invasion  of 
England,  in  1066.  It  was,  therefore,  the 
first  scene  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  “  the 
most  momentous  event  in  English  history, 
perhaps  the  most  momentous  in  the  middle 
ages.”5*5  Here  William  landed  from  a  fleet 
of  900  ships,  with  60,000  men,  including 
cavalry;  and  having  refreshed  his  troops, 
and  hastily  erected  a  fortress,  he  marched 
forward  to  Hastings,  and  thence  to  Battle, 
(then  called  Epiton,)  where,  on  the  14th  of 
October,  he  obtained  the  decisive  victory 
over  King  Harold. 

Southey,  upon  the  conjoint  authorities  of 
Turner,  Palgrave,  and  Thierry,  gives  such  a 
version  of  the  Normans  landing  at  Peven¬ 
sey,  as  to  decide  its  having  been  a  Roman 
station.  “  They  landed,”  he  says,  “  without 
opposition,  on  the  28th  of  September,  be¬ 
tween  Pevensey  and  Hastings,  at  a  place 
called  Bulverhithe.  William  occupied  the 
Roman  castle  at  Pevensey ;  erected  three 
wooden  forts,  the  materials  of  which  he  had 
brought  with  him  ready  for  construction  ; 

*  Southey’s  Naval  History  of  England,  vol.  i.. 
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threw  up  works  to  protect  part  of  his  fleet, 
and  burnt,  it  is  said,  the  rest,  or  otherwise 
rendered  them  unserviceable.”* 

The  landing  is  thus  spiritedly  told  by 
Palgrave  : — “The  Thane  saw  the  boats  push¬ 
ing  through  the  surf,  glistening  with  shields 
and  spears  ;  in  others  stood  the  war-horses, 
neighing  and  pawing  at  the  prospect  of  re¬ 
lease  from  their  irksome  captivity.  Now  fol¬ 
lowed  the  archers  closely  shorn,  arrayed  in  a 
light  and  unencumbering  garb ;  each  held 
Ins  longbow,  strung  for  the  fight,  in  his 
hand,  and  by  his  side  hung  the  quiver,  filled 
with  those  cloth-yard  shafts,  which,  in  pro¬ 
cess  of  time,  became  the  favourite  and  na¬ 
tional  weapon  of  England. 

“  The  archers  leap  out  of  their  boats,  dis¬ 
perse  themselves  on  the  shore,  and  station 
themselves  on  the  outposts,  so  as  to  protect, 
if  necessary,  the  heavy-armed  troops  who  are 
about  to  disembark.  The  knights  are  now 
seen,  carefully  and  heavily  treading  along  the 
planks,  each  covered  with  his  hawbergeon  of 
mail,  his  helmet  laced,  the  shield  well 
strengthened  with  radiating  bars  of  iron,  de¬ 
pending  from  his  neck;  his  sword  borne  by 
his  attendant  esquire.  The  gleaming,  steel- 
clad  multitude  cover  the  shingly  beach  in 
apparent  disorder,  but  they  rapidly  separate, 
and,  in  a  few  moments,  each  warrior  is 
mounted  on  his  steed.  Banners,  pennants, 
and  pennoncels  are  raised ;  the  troops  form 
into  squadrons,  and  advance  upon  the  land, 
which  they  already  claim  as  their  possession. 

“  Boat  after  boat  poured  out  the  soldiery 
of  the  various  nations  and  races  assembled 

*  Southey’s  Naval  History  of  England,  vol.  i., 
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under  the  banner  of  William  ;  and  lastly 
came  the  pioneers,  with  their  sharp  axes, 
well  trained  and  taught,  and  prepared  to 
labour  for  the  defence  of  the  army,  which 
they  had  accompanied. 

“  The  quick  eye  of  the  leader  selected  the 
spot  for  the  stockades  and  intrenchments. 
The  timbers  and  pavoises,  and  other  mate¬ 
rials  were  floated  from  the  store-ships,  and 
dragged  to  the  position  which  had  been 
pointed  out.  The  work  began  with  the 
utmost  skill  and  energy,  and  the  Thane 
plainly  saw  that,  before  nightfall,  the  Nor¬ 
man  chief  would  he  entirely  secured  from 
surprise.”  f 

Upon  his  accession,  the  Conqueror  gave 
the  town  and  castle  to  his  half-brother,  Ro¬ 
bert,  Earl  of  Montaigne  and  Cornwall,  whose 
descendant,  William,  was  deprived  of  all  his 
possessions,  and  banished  the  realm  by 
Henry  I.,  for  rebellion.  That  monarch 
granted  them  to  Gilbert  de  Aquila,  in  allu¬ 
sion  to  whose  name  this  district  was  after¬ 
wards  styled  the  Honour  of  the  Eagle.  The 
demesne  and  castle  of  Pevensey  are  now  held 
by  the  Cavendish  family,  under  a  lease  from 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  which  was  originally 
granted  to  the  Pelhams  by  Henry  the  Fourth, 
son  of  the  famous  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  to  whom  “  the  Honour  of  the 
Eagle  had  been  given  on  his  surrender  of 
the  great  Earldom  of  Richmond.” 

This  fortress,  in  its  original  state,  must 
have  been  of  vast  strength  ;  since,  in  the 
year,  1088,  it  maintained  a  defence  of  six 
weeks  against  King  William  Rufus  and  a 

+  History  of  England.  Anglo-Saxon  Period,  j>p. 
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powerful  army,  who  besieged  it  in  vain,  till 
famine  compelled  a  surrender.  It  was  thea 
held  by  the  turbulent  Odo,  Bishop  of  Baieux, 
who  had  retired  hither  when  in  rebellion 
against  that  prince.  Here,  likewise,  Gilbert, 
Earl  of  Clare,  endured  a  long  siege  in  the 
time  of  King  Stephen,  till  the  garrison  sunk 
under  want  and  fatigue. 

The  Cut,  showing  a  bird’s  eye  view  of  the 
Castle,  is  from  a  print  dated  1785,  and  for¬ 
tunately  enough  we  find  a  description  of  the 
remains  about  that  date,  in  the  MS.  col¬ 
lections  of  Sir  William  Burrell,  deposited  in 
the  British  Museum.  The  passages  relating 
to  the  Castle  are  as  follow  : — 

“  1710,  Revd  Jn  Wright,  Vicar  of  Peven- 
sey,  Chancellor  and  Reg.  of  Chichr  for  ye 
benefit  of  his  ps’hrs  who  laboured  under  the 
inconvenience  of  bad  water,  employed  Jn 
Pursglove,  of  Herstmonceux,  for  his  workman 
to  convey  water  from  the  castle  moat  to  the 
town :  in  order  hereto  he  found  it  necessary 
to  make  his  way  under  the  castle  wall,  which 
is  very  high,  and  the  thickness  he  computed 
to  be  ten  feet.  The  foundation  upon  wc’h 
the  superstructure  is  erected  consists  of  piles 
flanked  over  with  slabs  of  extraordinary  sub¬ 
stance  ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  long  tract 
of  time  since  the  building  this  weighty  fa- 
brick,  there  appeared  no  decay  on  the  slabs, 
only  the  colour  changed,  from  what  we  may 
suppose  it  when  they  were  first  laid  down  ; 
the  leaves  of  faggots  found  there  were  sound.” 
— Transcribed  1782,  (from  a  paper  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Lainbart,  of  Lewes),  by 
tV.  B. — Burrell  MSS. 

tV.  B.’s  Notes,  1783. — “  The  So.  tower 
of  ye  inner  ct.  now  remaining®  1783,  resem¬ 
bles  the  opposite  No.  tower,  except  yt  ye  sally 
port  is  on  ye  right  as  you  enter  the  So.  tower, 
and  on  ye  left  as  you  enter  the  No.  tower. 
The  No.  tower  is  most  compleat.  The  most 
eastern  tower  of  the  No.  face  is  ot  ye  same 
style  of  architecture  as  the  other  No.  tower, 
but  has  no  sally'  port.  The  most  W.  tower 
on  the  No.  face  has  a  loop  near  the  East  re¬ 
entering  angle,  which  nearly  falls  in  with  the 
main  line  of  wall,  and  is  constructed  in  a 
singular  manner.  In  ye  arch  of  the  inner  ct. 
gateway  are  two  doors  remaining  open,  and 
two  stopped  up,  on  each  side  ;  toward  the 
great  gate,  in  the  crown  of  the  arch,  is  a  square 
hole,  calculated  to  annoy  an  enemy.  The 
towers  of  the  inner  ct.  were  places  of  habita¬ 
tion  as  well  as  defence.  On  the  outside  ot 
the  outer  castle  wall,  to  the  South,  has  been 
a  ditch.  Part  of  the  outer  wall  on  the  West 
angle  of  the  South  tower  has  been  destroyed, 
or  much  damaged,  as  the  present  low  wall 
appears  of  a  different  sera  from  the  rest  of 
the  main  wall.  The  bastions  of  the  outer 
wall  are  solid  masonry,  on  one  of  which  in 
the  N°*  face  has  been  erected  a  square  build¬ 
ing.  The  keep  has  been  strongly  fortified 
with  round  towers,  one  ot  well  in  the  N.E. 


part  seems  to  have  strengthened  that  part 
wch  joined  the  N.E.  part  of  the  inner  ct ; 
many  towers  of  the  outer  ct  are  destroyed. 
The  lines  of  Roman  tile  in  the  wall  of  towers 
not  equally  regular.  An  egg  found  in  a  well 
several  feet  underground.” — Burrell  MS. 

Mr.  Brayley,  who  visited  the  castle  in 
181 7,  describes  it  as  seated  on  rising  ground, 
eastward  of  the  town,  and  insulated,  as  it 
were,  by  the  surrounding  level : — “  This  for¬ 
tress  was  either  founded  by  the  Romans,  or 
constructed  with  materials  used  in  some 
prior  building,  by  that  people.  The  external 
walls  approach  to  the  circular  form,  and  with 
their  towers,  are  pretty  entire  to  the  height  of 
20  or  25  feet.  The  chief  entrance  is  on  the 
left,  or  land,  side,  between  two  round  towers, 
in  which  are  several  bands  or  layers  of  Roman 
tiles ;  some  single,  others  double,  to  the 
height  of  about  20  feet,  and  four  or  five  feet 
asunder.  The  walls  between  the  other 
towers  to  the  north-west,  present  similar 
bands,  separated  by  layers  of  a  whiter- 
coloured  tile,  or  of  stone,  hewn  in  that  shape  ; 
and  in  the  north-east  tower  are  similar  stones 
towards  the  bottom,  arranged  in  the  herring¬ 
bone  manner.  Several  of  the  turrets  on  the 
east  wall  are  of  solid  masonry.  Within  is  a 
small  fortification,  or  keep ,  more  of  a  qua¬ 
drangular  form,  moated  on  the  north  and 
west:  this  also  has  round  towers,  but  built 
without  any  appearance  of  Roman  tiles.  The 
entrance  was  by  a  drawbridge,  corresponding 
in  situation  with  the  gateway  of  the  outer 
fort ;  and,  like  that,  placed  nearer  to  the 
southern  extremity  than  to  the  centre.  The 
towers,  which  are  six  in  number,  are  tolerably 
large.  The  outer  walls  were  discovered, 
about  a  century  ago,  to  be  built  on  piles; 
they  were  surrounded  by  an  immense  fosse.”* 

In  Mr.  Parry’s  entertaining  Account  of 
the  Coast  of  Sussex,  published  about  four 
years  since,  the  Castle  is  thus  described  :  — 
“  On  advancing  from  the  outer  walls,  the 
traveller  will  approach  the  keep,  with  admi¬ 
ration  of  its  round,  substantial  towers,  in 
parts  excellently  preserved,  and  the  strong, 
curtain  walls  between  them.  The  form  of 
the  outer  walls  is  polygonal,  but  tending  to  a 
circle,  and  they  inclose  a  space  of  seven  acres. 
The  principal  entrance  was  on  the  side  of 
West  Ham,  with  a  moat  and  two  round 
towers,  near  the  top  of  which  are  several 
layers  of  red  and  white  Roman  brick.  Part 
of  this  fell  three  years  ago,  when  a  lady  who 
was  viewing  it,  and  the  guide,  an  old  woman, 
narrowly  escaped.  Red  layers  also  occur  in 
the  south-east  tower,  in  opposition  to  the 
statement  of  Gough,  whose  account  of  this 
castle  seems  very  incorrect.  The  south ,  as 
we  conceive,  and  not  the  east  side  of  both  the 
keep  and  the  outer  bail  was  the  same  :  —here 
the  sea  is  supposed  to  have  flowed  up  at  a  very 

*  Tlianet  and  the  Cinque  Ports,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  182 
and  183. 
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distant  period,  and  before  the  present  town 
was  erected.  But  the  irregular  form  ef  the 
structure  rather  puzzles  an  ordinary  spectator 
as  to  the  direction  of  the  cardinal  points. 
Facing  the  south  or  south  west  are  two  long 
iron  guns,  not  very  old  in  appearance,  but  one 
of  them  has  the  initials  of  Queen  Elizabeth : 
they  do  not  seem  to  be  larger  than  nine- 
pounders,  and  were  fired  at  the  Jubilee  in 
1089.  The  E  S.E.  wall  stands  on  a  cliff: 
this  is  the  most  ruinous  part  of  the  building, 
and  has  a  very  picturesque  appearance ;  ter¬ 
rific  masses  have  rolled  down  from  the  walls, 
which  are  generally  ten  feet  thick.  The  keep 
has  the  most  complete  features ;  the  upper 
parts  of  several  of  the  towers  are  of  very  per¬ 
fect  and  solid  masonry,  and  exhibit  their 
windows  for  arbalests  : — a  kitchen,  refectory, 
&c.,  or  those  places  supposed  to  be  such,  are 
in  the  lower  stories  of  the  round  towers,  with 
Norman  arches  in  the  walls.  Altogether, 
though  there  is  not  much  richness  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  or  carved  work,  few  ruins  are  more 
teeming  with  interest  than  those  of  Pevensey 
castle.  The  walls  are  occasionally  beautifully 
covered  with  ivy  and  small  hedge  shrubs.  On 
the  south  side  was  a  sally-port,  and  on  the 
north-east  an  entrance-gate  to  the  town.’’ 

Such  is  a  vignette  of  the  ground,  whereon 
about  seven  centuries  and  three-quarters 
since  were  enacted  the  most  memorable  scenes 
in  our  history.  The  whole  locality  is  hal¬ 
lowed  by  tradition.  A  few  years  ago,  old 
crones  pretended  to  point  out  the  stone, 
whereon  the  Conqueror  ate  his  breakfast. 
Not  far  from  hence  is  the  site  of  the  battle 
of  Hastings — so  severe  a  chastisement,  that 
never,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Wisigoths, 
was  the  like  inflicted  upon  any  nation,  which 
was  not  destroyed  hy  it.*  Mark  the  !>equel. 
The  high  altar  of  Battle  Abbey  was  “  erected 
upon  the  very  spot  where  Harold’s  standard 
had  waved  ;  and  the  Roll,  deposited  in  the 
archives  of  the  Monastery,  recorded  the 
names  of  those  who  had  fought  with  the 
Conqueror,  and  amongst  whom  the  lands  of 
broad  England  were  divided.  But  all  this 
pomp  and  solemnity  has  passed  away  like  a 
dream.  The  perpetual  prayer  has  ceased  for 
ever — the  roll  of  Battle  is  rent.  The  shields 
of  the  Norman  lineages  are  trodden  in  the 
dust.  *  *  *  A  dank  and  reedy  pool  fills 

the  spot  where  the  foundations  of  the  choir 
have  been  uncovered,  merely  for  the  gaze  of 
the  idle  visiter,  or  the  instruction  of  the 
moping  antiquary.”  f 

•  Southey.  t  Palgrave. 

I  - 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  MANNERS  AND  CUS¬ 
TOMS  OF  THE  MODERN  EGYPTIANS. 

By  Edward  William  Lane . 

[This  is  a  work  altogether  of  sterling  cha¬ 
racter — whether  as  regards  the^ value  of  its 


information  ;  its  happy  combination  of 
learned  investigation  and  popular  amuse¬ 
ment  ;  or  the  very  attractive  manner  in 
which  such  information  is  submitted  to  the 
reader.  It  is  worth  a  whole  shelf  of  quarto 
travels  a  la  Sir  John  Carr  and  Sir  Robert 
Ker  Porter,  in  whose  palmy  days  the  con¬ 
tents  of  Mr.  Lane’s  two  modest  volumes 
would  have  been  beaten  out  to  half  a  dozen 
quartos.  Verily,  steam-printing  has  led  to 
the  condensation  of  books. 

Mr.  Lane  has  the  advantage  of  mere 
travellers  in  Egypt.  He  has  written  his 
descriptions,  not  after  a  hasty  tour,  but  in 
the  country  whose  manners  and  customs  he 
aims  at  illustrating,  and  from  notes  made 
during  successive  visits  and  sojourns.  He 
first  went  to  Egypt  to  study  Arabic  in 
its  most  famous  school,  where  he  devoted 
much  of  his  attention  to  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  Arab  inhabitants  ;  and  in  an 
intercourse  of  two  years  and  a  half  with 
this  people,  he  soon  became  convinced  of 
his  small  share  of  information  respecting 
them.  Hence  he  was  induced  to  “  cover 
some  quires  of  paper  with  notes  on  the  most 
remarkable  of  their  usages” — towards  mak¬ 
ing  some  of  his  countrymen  “  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  domiciliated  classes  of 
one  of  the  most  interesting  nations  of  the 
world,  by  drawing  a  detailed  picture  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  largest  Arab  city.”  His 
first  visit  w'ould  not  suffice  for  this  object, 
and,  for  a  time,  he  relinquished  the  idea  of 
publishing  his  notes ;  but  five  years  after 
his  return  to  England,  these  notes  were 
shown  to  some  of  the  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Useful  Knowledge  Society, 
at  whose  suggestion,  Mr.  Lane  was  engaged 
to  complete  and  print  his  notes  ;  which  he 
accomplished  after  two  more  visits  to 

Egypt- 

Thus  wrote  Mr.  Lane  from  Cairo  last 
year.  He  proceeds  to  point  out  the  want 
of  a  description  of  the  most  polished,  mo¬ 
dern,  Arab  people,  qualifying  his  statement 
with  this  judicious  remark: — “There  is 
one  work  which  presents  most  admirable 
pictures  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Arabs,  and  particularly  of  those  of  the 
Egyptians:  it  is  “the  Thousand  and  One 
Nights,”  or  Arabian  Nights’  Entertain¬ 
ments  :  if  the  English  reader  possessed  a 
close  translation  of  it,  with  sufficient,  illus¬ 
trative  notes,  I  might  almost  have  spared 
myself  the  labour  of  the  present  under¬ 
taking.”  In  saying  that  Mr.  Lane’s  work 
must  prove  an  excellent  companion  to  the 
Arabian  Nights,  we  hope  that  we  are  not 
over-estimating  its  popularity. 

Of  Mr.  Lane’s  advantages  in  insuring 
accuracy,  he  relates  some  interesting  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  his  Preface,  especially  his 
acquaintance  with  a  sheykh,  who  had  been 
a  bookseller  ;  his  having  two  professors  of 
Arabic  and  of  Mohammedan  religion,  as 
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salaried  tutors  ;  and  his  numbering  among 
his  friends  in  Cairo  some  persons  of  the 
highest  attainments  in  Eastern  learning. 
From  these  and  other  statements,  and  in¬ 
ternal  evidence,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that 
few  works  describing  the  manners  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  a  contemporary  nation  have  been 
written  with  such  attention  to  authority 
and  detail  as  the  valuable  volumes  before  us. 

The  division  of  the  work  is  into  sections 
or  chapters  thus  :  country  and  climate — 
metropolis,  houses,  population ;  personal 
characteristics  and  dress  ;  education  ;  reli¬ 
gion  and  laws  ;  government ;  domestic  life  ; 
usages  of  society  ;  language,  literature  and 
science  ;  superstitions  ;  magic,  astrology, 
and  alchemy;  character;  industry;  use  of 
tobacco,  c  yffee,  <fcc. ;  the  bath  ;  games  ; 
music  ;  dancing  ;  charmers  ;  recitation  of 
romances ;  festivals  ;  death  and  funeral 
rites  ;  extending  to  about  eight  hundred 
compact  pages,  with  characteristic  cuts ; 
From  a  work  so  various,  it  will  be  our  plea¬ 
sant  oflice  to  select  a  lew  entertaining  spe¬ 
cimens.] 

Streets  of  Cairo. 

The  metropolis  occupies  a  space  equal  to 
about  three  square  miles ;  and  its  population 
is  about  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand.  It 
is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  the  gates  of  which 
are  shut  at  night,  and  is  commanded  by  a 
large  citadel,  situated  at  an  angle  of  the 
town,  near  a  point  of  the  mountain.  The 
streets  are  unpaved ;  and  most  of  them  are 
narrow  and  irregular  :  they  might  more  pro¬ 
perly  be  called  lanes. 

By  a  stranger  who  merely  passed  through 
the  streets,  Cairo  would  be  regarded  as  a  very 
close  and  crowded  city  ;  but  that  this  is  not 
the  case,  is  evident  to  a  person  who  overlooks 
the  town  from  the  top  of  a  lofty  house,  or 
from  the  minaret  of  a  mosque.  The  great 
thoroughfare  streets  have  generally  a  row  of 
shops  along  each  side.  Above  the  shops  are 
apartments  which  do  not  communicate  with 
them,  and  which  are  seldom  occupied  by  the 
persons  who  rent  the  shops.  To  the  right 
and  left  of  the  great  thoroughfares  are  by¬ 
streets  and  quarters.  Most  of  the  by-streets 
are  thoroughfares,  and  have  a  large  wooden 
gate  at  each  end,  closed  at  night,  and  kept 
by  a  porter  within,  who  opens  to  any  persons 
requiring  to  be  admitted.  The  quarters 
mostly  consist  of  several  narrow  lanes,  having 
but  one  general  entrance,  with  a  gate,  which 
is  also  closed  at  night ;  but  several  have  a 
by-street  passing  through  them. 

Of  the  private  houses  of  the  metropolis,  it 
is  particularly  necessary  that  I  should  give  a 
description.  The  foundation-walls,  to  the 
height  of  the  first  floor,  are  cased,  externally 
and  often  internally,  with  the  soft  calcareous 
stone  of  the  neighbouring  mountain.  The 
surface  of  the  stone,  when  newly  cut,  is  of  a 


light  yellowish  hue :  'but  its  colour  soon 
darkens.  The  alternate  courses  of  the  front 
are  sometimes  coloured  red  and  white,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  large  houses  ;  as  is  the  case  with 
most  mosques.*  The  superstructure,  the 
front  of  which  generally  projects  about  two 
feet,  and  is  supported  by  corbels  or  piers,  is 
of  brick ;  and  often  plastered.  The  bricks 
are  burnt,  and  of  a  dull  red  colour.  The 
mortar  is  generally  composed  of  mud,  in  the 
proportion  of  one-half,  with  a  fourth  part  of 
lime,  and  the  remaining  part  of  the  ashes  of 
straw  and  rubbish.  Jience  the  unplastered 
walls  of  brick  are  of  a  dirty  colour ;  as  if  the 
bricks  were  unburnt.  The  roof  is  flat,  and 
covered  with  a  coat  of  plaster. 

The  door  is  often  ornamented  in  the  man¬ 
ner  here  represented  :  the  compartment  in 
which  is  the  inscription,  and  the  other  simi¬ 
larly-shaped  compartments  are  painted  red, 
bordered  with  white  ;  the  rest  of  the  surface 
of  the  door  is  painted  green.  The  inscription, 
“  He  (*.  e.  God)  is  the  Creator,  the  Everlast¬ 
ing  ”  (^the  object  of  which  will  be  explained 
when  I  treat  of  the  superstitions  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians),  is  seen  on  many  doors ;  but  is  far 
from  being  general :  it  is  usually  painted  in 
black  or  white  characters.  Few  doors  but 
those  of  large  houses  are  painted.  They 
generally  have  an  iron  knocker,  and  a  wooden 
lock;  and  there  is  usually  a  mounting-stone 
by  the  side. 

The  ground-floor  apartments  next  the  street 
have  small  wooden  grated  windows,  placed 
sufficiently  high  to  render  it  impossible  for  a 
person  passing  by  in  the  street,  even  on 
horseback  to  see  through  them.  The  win¬ 
dows  of  the  upper  apartments  generally  pro¬ 
ject  a  foot  and  a  half,  or  more,  and  are  mostly 
formed  of  turned  wooden  lattice-work,  which 
is  so  close  that  it  shuts  out  much  of  the  light 
and  sun,  and  screens  the  inmates  of  the  house 
from  the  view  of  persons  without,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  admits  the  air.  They  are 
generally  of  unpainted  wood  ;  but  some  few 
are  partially  painted  red  and  green,  and  some 
are  entirely  painted. 

Interior  of  Houses. 

In  several  of  the  upper  rooms,  in  the  houses 
of  the  wealthy,  there  are,  besides  the  windows 
of  lattice-work,  others  of  coloured  glass,  re¬ 
presenting  bunches  of  flowers,  peacocks,  and 
other  gay  and  gaudy  objects,  or  merely  fanci¬ 
ful  patterns,  which  have  a  pleasing  effect. 
These  coloured  glass  windows,  which  are 
termed  ckum' aree'yehs ,  are  mostly  from  a 
foot  and  a  half  to  two  feet  and  a  half  in 
height,  and  from  one  to  two  feet  in  width  ; 
and  are  generally  placed  along  the  upper 
part  of  the  projecting  lattice  window,  in  a  row ; 

*  This  mode  of  decorating  the  houses  has  lately 
become  more  general,  in  consequence  of  an  order  of 
the  government,  whereby  the  inhabitants  were  re¬ 
quired  thus  to  honour  the,  arrival  of  Ibrahee'm 
ba'sha  from  Syria. 
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or  above  that  kind  of  window,  disposed  in  a 
group,  so  as  to  form  a  large  square  ;  or  else¬ 
where  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  walls,  usually 
singly,  or  in  pairs,  side  by  side.  They  are 
composed  of  small  pieces  of  glass,  of  various 
colours,  set  in  rims  of  fine  plaster,  and  in¬ 
closed  in  a  frame  of  wood.  On  the  plastered 
walls  of  some  apartments  are  rude  paintings 
of  the  temple  of  Mek'keh,  or  of  the  tomb  of 
the  Prophet,  or  of  flowers  and  other  objects, 
executed  by  native  Moos'lim  artists,  who 
have  not  the  least  notion  of  the  rules  of  per¬ 
spective,  and  who  consequently  deface  what 
they  thus  attempt  to  decorate.  Sometimes, 
also,  the  walls  are  ornamented  with  Arabic 
inscriptions,  of  maxims,  &c.,  which  are  more 
usually  written  on  paper,  in  an  embellished 
style,  and  inclosed  in  glazed  frames.  No 
chambers  are  furnished  as  bed-rooms.  The 
bed,  in  the  day-time,  is  rolled  up,  and  placed 
on  one  side,  or  in  an  adjoining  closet,  called 
khuz'neh ,  which,  in  the  winter,  is  a  sleeping- 
place  :  in  summer,  many  people  sleep  upon 
the  house-top.  A  mat,  or  carpet,  spread 
upon  the  raised  part  of  the  stone  Hoor,  and  a 
deewa'n,  constitute  the  complete  furniture  of 
a  room.  For  meals,  a  round  tray  is  brought 
in,  and  placed  upon  a  low  stool,  and  the 
company  sit  round  it  on  the  ground.  There 
is  no  fire-place  :*  the  room  is  warmed,  when 
necessary,  by  burning  charcoal  in  a  chafing- 
dish.  Many  houses  have,  at  the  top,  a  slo¬ 
ping  shed  of  boards,  called  a  mul'c/cuf, 
directed  towards  the  north  or  north-west,  to 
convey  to  a  fes'hhah  (or  open  apartment)  be¬ 
low,  the  cool  breezes  which  generally  blow 
from  those  quarters. 

In  the  plan  of  almost  every  house  there  is 
an  utter  want  of  regularity.  The  apartments 
are  generally  of  different  heights — so  that  a 
person  has  to  ascend  or  descend  one,  two,  or 
more  steps,  to  pass  from  one  chamber  to  ano¬ 
ther  adjoining  it.  The  principal  aim  of  the 
architect  is  to  render  the  house  as  private  as 
possible  ;  particularly  that  part  of  it  which 
is  inhabited  by  the  women ;  and  not  to  make 
any  window  in  such  a  situation  as  to  over¬ 
look  the  apartments  of  another  house.  Ano¬ 
ther  object  of  the  architect,  in  building  a 
house  for  a  person  of  wealth  or  rank,  is  to 
make  a  secret  door  ( bab  sirr ),  from  which 
the  tenant  may  make  his  escape  in  case  of 
danger  from  an  arrest,  or  an  attempt  at  assas¬ 
sination— or  by  which  to  give  access  and 
egress  to  a  paramour ;  and  it  is  also  common 
to  make  a  hiding-place  for  treasure  (called 
mukh'ba)  in  some  part  ©f  the  house.  In  the 
Hharee'm  of  a  large  house,  there  is  generally 
a  bath,  which  is  heated  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  public  baths. 

Another  style  of  building  has  lately  been 
very  generally  adopted  for  houses  of  the  more 

*  Excepting  in  the  kitchen,  in  which  are  several 
small  receptacles  for  lire,  constructed  on  a  kind  of 
bench  of  brick. 


wealthy.  These  do  not  differ  much  from 
those  already  described,  excepting  in  the 
windows,  which  are  of  glass,  and  placed 
almost  close  together.  Each  window  of  the 
hharee'm  has,  outside,  a  sliding  frame  of 
close  wooden  trellis-work,  to  cover  the  lower 
half.  The  numerous  glass  windows  are  ill 
adapted  to  a  hot  climate. 

Very  few  large  or  handsome  houses  are  to 
he  seen  in  Egypt,  excepting  in  the  metropolis 
and  some  other  towns.  The  dwellings  of  the 
lower  orders,  particularly  those  of  the  pea¬ 
sants,  are  of  a  very  mean  description :  they 
are  mostly  built  of  unbaked  bricks,  cemented 
together  with  mud.  Some  of  them  are  mere 
hovels.  The  greater  number,  however,  com¬ 
prise  two  or  more  apartments  ;  though  very 
few  are  two  stories  high.  In  one  of  these 
apartments,  in  the  houses  of  the  peasants  in 
Lower  Egypt,  there  is  generally  an  oven 
( foorn ),  at  the  end  farthest  from  the  entrance, 
and  occupying  the  whole  width  of  the  cham¬ 
ber.  It  resembles  a  wide  bench  or  seat,  and 
is  about  breast-high:  it  is  constructed  of 
brick  and  mud  :  the  roof  arched  within,  and 
fiat  on  the  top.  The  inhabitants  of  the  house, 
who  seldom  have  any  night-covering  during 
the  winter,  sleep  upon  the  top  of  the  oven, 
having  previously  lighted  a  fire  within  it ;  or 
the  husband  and  wife  only  enjoy  this  luxury, 
and  the  children  sleep  upon  the  floor.  The 
chambers  have  small  apertures  high  up  in  the 
walls,  for  the  admission  of  light  and  air — 
sometimes  furnished  with  a  grating  of  wood. 
The  roofs  are  formed  of  palm  branches  and 
palm  leaves,  or  of  millet  stalks,  &c.,  laid  upon 
rafters  of  the  trunk  of  the  palm,  and  covered 
with  a  plaster  of  mud  and  chopped  straw. 
The  furniture  consists  of  a  mat  or  two  to 
sleep  upon,  a  few  earthen  vessels,  and  a  hand- 
mill  to  grind  the  corn.  In  many  villages, 
large  pigeon-houses,  of  a  square  form,  hut 
with  the  walls  slightly  inclining  inwards 
(like  many  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  build¬ 
ings  ),  or  of  the  form  of  a  sugar  loaf,  are  con¬ 
structed  upon  the  roofs  of  the  huts,  with 
crude  brick,  pottery,  and  mud.  Most  of  the 
villages  of  Egypt  are  situated  upon  eminences 
of  rubbish,  which  rise  a  few  feet  above  the 
reach  of  the  inundation,  and  are  surrounded 
by  palm  trees,  or  have  a  few  of  these  trees  in 
their  vicinity.  The  rubbish  which  they  occupy 
chiefly  consists  of  the  materials  of  former 
huts,  and  seems  to  increase  in  about  the  same 
degree  as  the  level  of  the  alluvial  plains  and 
the  bed  of  the  river. 

Shops. 

The  shop,  ( dookkdn ,)  is  a  square  recess, 
or  cell,  generally  about  six  or  seven  feet 
high,  and  between  three  and  four  feet  in 
width.  Its  floor  is  even  with  the  top  of  a 
mus' tub' ah,  or  raised  seat  of  stone  or  brick, 
built  against  the  front.  This  is  usually 
about  two  feet  and  a  half,  or  three  feet  in 
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height,  and  about  the  same  in  breadth. 
The  front  of  the  shop  is  furnished  with  fold¬ 
ing  shutters,  commonly  consisting  of  three 
leaves,  one  above  another  ;  the  uppermost 
of  those  is  turned  up  in  front ;  the  other 
two  leaves,  sometimes  folded  together,  are 
turned  down  upon  the  mus'tub'ah,  and  form 
an  even  seat,  upon  which  is  spread  a  mat  or 
carpet,  with,  perhaps,  a  cushion  or  two. 
Some  shops  have  folding  doors,  instead  of 
the  shutters  above  described.  The  shop¬ 
keeper  generally  sits  upon  the  mus'tub'ah  ; 
unless  he  be  obliged  to  retire  a  little  way 
within  the  shop,  to  make  room  for  two  or 
more  customers,  who  mount  up  on  the  seat; 
taking  off  their  shoes  before  they  draw  up 
their  feet  upon  the  mat  or  carpet.  To  a 
regular  customer,  or  one  who  makes  any 
considerable  purchase,  the  shop-keeper  ge¬ 
nerally  presents  a  pipe,  (unless  the  former 
have  his  own  with  him,  and  it  be  filled  and 
lighted  ;)  and  he  calls  or  sends  to  the  boy 
of  the  nearest  colfee-shop,  and  desires  him 
to  bring  some  coffee,  which  is  served  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  house,  in  small, 
china  cups,  placed  within  cups  of  brass. 
Not  more  than  two  persons  can  sit  conve¬ 
niently  upon  the  mus'tub'ah  of  a  shop, 
unless  it  be  more  spacious  than  is  commonly 
the  case  ;  but  some  are  three  or  four  feet 
broad,  and  the  shops  to  which  they  belong, 
five  or  six  feet  in  width  :  and,  consequently, 
these  afford  room  enough  for  four  persons, 
or  more,  sitting  in  the  Eastern  fashion. 
The  shopman  generally  says  his  prayers 
upon  the  mus'tub'ah,  in  the  sight  of  the 
passengers  in  the  street.  When  he  leaves 
his  shop  for  a  few  minutes,  or  for  about 
half  an  hour,  he  either  relies,  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  his  property,  upon  the  next  shop¬ 
keepers,  or  those  opposite,  or  hangs  a  net 
before  his  shop.  He  seldom  thinks  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  close  and  lock  the  shutters,  ex¬ 
cepting  at  night,  when  he  returns  to  his 
house ;  or  when  he  goes  to  the  mosque  on 
the  Friday,  to  join  in  the  noon-prayers  of 
that  day. — The  apartments  above  the  shops 
have  been  described  in  the  introduction. 

Buying  and  selling  are  here  very  tiresome 
processes  to  persons  unaccustomed  to  such 
modes  of  bargaining.  When  a  shop-keeper 
is  asked  the  price  of  any  of  his  goods,  he 
generally  demands  more  than  he  expects  to 
receive  ;  the  customer  declares  the  price 
exorbitant,  and  offers  about  half,  or  two- 
thirds,  of  the  sum  first  named  :  the  price 
thus  bidden  is,  of  course,  rejected  ;  but  the 
shop-keeper  lowers  his  demand,  and  then 
the  customer,  in  his  turn,  bids  somewhat 
higher  than  before  :  thus  they  usually  go 
on  until  they  meet  about  halfway  between 
the  sum  first  demanded  and  that  first  offer¬ 
ed  ;  and  so  the  bargain  is  concluded.  When 
a  person  would  make  any  but  a  trifling  pur¬ 
chase,  having  found  the  article  that  exactly 
suits  him,  he  generally  makes  up  his  mind 


for  a  long  altercation  :  he  mounts  upon  the 
mus'tub'ah  of  the  shop,  seats  himself  at  his 
ease,  fills  and  lights  his  pipe,  and  then  the 
contest  of  words  commences,  and  lasts  often 
half  an  hour,  or  even  more.  Sometimes,  the 
shop-keeper,  or  the  customer,  interrupts 
the  bargaining  by  introducing  some  irrele¬ 
vant  topic  of  conversation  ;  as  if  the  one 
had  determined  to  abate  his  demand  no  fur¬ 
ther,  or  the  other  to  bid  no  higher  ;  then 
again,  the  haggling  is  continued.  The  bar¬ 
gain  being  concluded,  and  the  purchaser 
having  taken  his  leave,  his  servant  generally 
receives,  from  the  tradesman,  a  small  present 
of  money,  which,  if  not  given  spontane¬ 
ously,  he  scruples  not  to  demand. — Among 
the  lower  orders,  a  bargain  of  the  most 
trifling  nature  is  often  made  with  a  great 
deal  of  vehemence  of  voice  and  gesture  :  a 
person  ignorant  of  their  language  would 
imagine  that  the  parties  engaged  in  it  were 
quarrelling,  and  highly  enraged.  The  pea¬ 
sants  will  often  say,  when  a  person  asks  the 
price  of  any  thing  which  they  have  for  sale, 
“Receive  it  as  a  present this  answer 
having  become  a  common  form  of  speech, 
they  know  that  advantage  will  not  be  taken 
of  it ;  and  when  desired  again  to  name  the 
price,  they  will  do  so,  but  generally  name 
a  sum  that  is  exorbitant. 

(  To  be  continued.') 
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THE  LATE  SIR  JOHN  SOANE,  R.  A.,  F.  R.  S, 
F.  S.  A.,  &C. 

[We  abridge  the  following  memoir  from 
Fisher’s  National  Portrait  Gallery ,  to  the 
graphic  and  literary  excellence  of  which  work 
we  have  ever  borne  testimony.  The  present 
memoir  is  understood  to  be  from  the  discri¬ 
minating  pen  of  Mr.  Britton.] 

From  the  days  of  Vitruvius  to  the  present 
time,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  there 
never  was  an  architect  whose  name  and  works, 
during  his  life-time,  have  been  known  by  a 
larger  portion  of  the  public,  than  those  of  Sir 
John  Soane.  The  metropolis,  alone,  contains 
several  public  edifices  raised  after  his  de¬ 
signs  :  from  the  Bank  of  England,  in  the 
city,  to  Chelsea  Hospital,  at  the  western 
extremity — from  Walworth,  in  the  southern, 
to  the  Regent’s  Park,  in  the  northern  suburbs 
— there  are  many  of  these  buildings,  which 
cannot  fail  of  attracting  the  notice  of  the 
lover  of  architecture,  by  their  novelty  of  form 
and  feature.  Some  of  them  are  works  of 
magnitude,  and  of  national  import ;  for  they 
belong  to  the  historic  annals  of  the  age,  the 
arts,  and  the  country.  The  Bank,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Debt  Redemption  Office,  the  Privy 
Council  Otfice,  the  Law  Courts  at  Westmin¬ 
ster,  parts  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  State- 
paper  Office,  the  new  appendages  to  Chelsea 
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Hospital,  the  Churches  at  Walworth  arul 
Marylebone,  are  all  buildings  of  this  class 
and  character  ;  and  the  architect’s  own  house, 
in  Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields,  may  now  be  regarded 
also  as  a  public  metropolitan  edifice.  These, 
however,  are  not  the  only  objects  that  have 
tended  to  keep  the  name  of  Sir  Johu  Soane 
before  the  public  for  more  than  half  a  century ; 
but,  as  Professor  of  Architecture  in  the  Royal 
Academy,  an  author  of  different  pamphlets 
and  volumes  on  his  professional  studies,  and 
from  having  been  an  extensive  and  liberal 
benefactor  to  many  institutions  connected 
with  the  fine  arts,  sciences,  and  literature  of 
the  country,  he  has  acquired  no  small  por¬ 
tion  of  publicity  and  distinction.  Among  his 
works,  it  may  suffice  to  point  to  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  say — that  is  his  work :  and  we 
will  venture  to  assert,  that,  on  careful  exami¬ 
nation,  it  will  be  found  to  manifest  a  fertile 
fancy,  great  abilities,  and  varied  attributes  of 
architectural  skill.  It  is  stamped  with  the 
broad  mark  of  the  artist’s  own  genius,  and 
is  contradistinguished  from  the  designs  of 
all  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries. 

Like  most  other  artists  of  eminence,  Sir 
John  Soane  has  been  the  creator  of  his  own 
fame  and  fortune.  He  inherits  nothing  but 
his  name  from  ancestry ;  but  that  name  will 
now  be  transmitted  to  posterity  with  the 
highest  honours.  Of  his  personal  charac¬ 
teristics  and  connexions,  it  would  be  irrele¬ 
vant  to  say  anything  in  the  brief  space  allot¬ 
ted  to  this  memoir ;  suffice  it  to  remark,  that 
he  was  a  native  of  Reading,  in  Berkshire, 
where  it  is  said  that  he  was  bom  in  the  year 
1756.  Placed  in  boyhood  in  the  office  of 
George  Dance,  an  architect  ot  eminence,  he 
soon  displayed  those  attributes  of  genius — 
zeal,  acuteness,  and  perseverance  —  which 
generally  lead  to  fame. 

In  ihe  office  of  such  an  accomplished  pre¬ 
ceptor,  and  under  his  guidance,  the  young 
architect  soon  distinguished  himself;  and, 
whilst  a  student  in  the  Royal  Academy,  ob¬ 
tained  a  prize  medal  for  an  architectural  de¬ 
sign,  and  also  the  additional  honour  and 
advantage  of  being  appointed,  by  the  council 
of  that  institution,  one  of  its  travelling  stu¬ 
dents.  Provided  with  a  small  annual  stipend 
from  the  Academy,  Mr.  Soane  left  England 
in  the  year  1777,  and,  after  visiting  and  re¬ 
siding  some  time  in  Rome,  Florence,  and 
other  Italian  cities,  relumed  to  England  with 
his  portfolios  and  pocket-books  stored  with 
sketches,  measurements,  and  memoranda  of 
some  of  the  filmed  edifices  of  those  classical 
countries.  The  result  of  these  studies  has 
been  imparted  to  the  public,  and  rendered 
manifest,  in  the  Bank,  in  the  Council  offices, 
and  in  other  buildings  ;  and  still  further,  to 
the  students  of  the  Royal  Academy,  by  two 
courses  of  twelve  Lectures.  At  the  time 
Mr.  Soane  was  in  Italy,  it  had  not  become 
fashionable  for  young  artists  to  examine  the 


more  remote  and  purer  specimens  of  Grecian 
architecture,  in  Athens,  Asia  Minor,  &c. 

During  his  sojourn  at  Rome,  Mr.  Soane 
became  distinguished  by  his  zealous  studies, 
and  by  the  effect  of  those  studies,  in  draw¬ 
ings,  which  were  occasionally  exhibited  to 
the  connoisseurs  of  that  city.  Among  the 
designs  then  made  (1779)  was  one  for  “  a 
Senate  House,”  on  which  he  remarks,  in  his 
folio  volume  of  “  Designs  for  Public  and 
Private  Buildings,”  1828. — “  It  is  a  study 
made  without  regard  to  expense,  or  limits  as 
to  space,  in  the  gay  morning  of  youthful 
fancy,  amid  all  the  wild  imagination  of  an 
enthusiastic  mind,  animated  by  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  the  majestic  ruins  of  the  sublime 
works  of  imperial  Rome.”  An  elevation, 
section,  and  bird’s  eye  view  of  this  Senate 
House  are  engraved  for  the  volume  referred 
to  ;  in  which  there  is  also  a  bird’s  eye  view  of 
“  a  Royal  Palace,”  which  was  likewise  made 
in  Rome,  in  the  same  year.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  our  youthful  architect,  at  that 
time,  projected  not  only  the  bold  and  novel 
scheme  of  raising  a  superb  palace  for  the 
British  monarch,  but  also  another  work  in 
union  with  it,  which,  he  remarks,  was  calcu¬ 
lated  to  “  defray  all  the  expense  of  the  de¬ 
sign.”  The  palace  he  proposed  to  erect  in 
Hyde-park,  with  a  series  of  magnificent 
hotels,  or  mansions,  which  were  to  extend 
from  Knightsbridge  to  Bayswater,  and  to  be 
relieved  by  occasional  breaks.  It  appears 
that  this  design  was  much  approved  by  Tho¬ 
mas  Pitt,  afterwards  Lord  Camelford,  who 
was  then  at  Rome,  and  who  became  a  warm 
friend  and  patron  of  the  young  architect, 
when  he  settled  in  London.  That  nobleman 
not  only  employed,  but  introduced  him  to 
some  of  his  noble  and  distinguished  relatives 
and  friends.  Mr.  Soane  was  successively 
engaged  in  making  designs  for  Robert  Fel- 
lowes,  Esq.,  at  Shottisham,  in  Norfolk ; 
H.  G.  Lewis,  Esq.,  Malvern  Hall,  Warwick¬ 
shire;  B.  G.  Dillingham,  Esq.,  Letton  Hall, 
Norfolk ;  T.  Giff'ard,  Esq.,  Chillington, 
Staffordshire  ;  Sir  Joshua  Rowley,  Tendring 
Hall,  Suffolk  ;  Sir  Thomas  B.  Proctor,  Lang¬ 
ley  Park.  Norfolk ;  John  Wharton,  Esq , 
Skelton  Castle,  Yorkshire ;  Lord  Mulgrave, 
Mulgrave  Hall,  in  the  same  county ;  George 
Smith,  Esq.,  Burn  Hall,  Durham ;  N.  Rix., 
Esq.,  Oulton,  Suffolk  ;  the  Rev.  Archdeacon 
Gooch,  Saxlingham;  William  Windham, 
Esq.,  Earsham,  Suffolk ;  the  Marquis  of 
Buckingham,  alterations  and  additions  to 
Stowe,  and  to  the  town-house,  Pall  Mall ; 
the  Right  Hon.  William  Pitt,  Holwood, 
Kent ;  Lord  Liverpool,  Coombe  Wood,  Sur¬ 
rey  ;  Wblliam  Praed,  Esq.,  Tyringham,  Buck¬ 
inghamshire;  also  in  building  St.  Paul’s 
bridge,  and  additions  to  the  castle  at  Nor¬ 
wich.  In  those  two  distinguished  statesmen 
and  ministers,  Lord  Liverpool  and  Mr.  Pitt, 
Mr.  Soane  met  with  kind  and  influential 
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friends —friends  who  possessed  the  will  and 
means  of  serving  the  architect  on  many  and 
very  important  occasions.  Most  of  the  build¬ 
ings  above-named  are  shown  by  plans,  eleva¬ 
tions,  &c.,  with  short  architectural  notices,  in 
the  folio  volume  already  referred  to. 

On  the  death  of  Sir  Robert  Taylor,  in 
1788,  the  office  of  Architect  to  the  Bank  of 
England  became  vacant,  and  Mr.  Soane  was 
appointed  to  that  distinguished  post  of  ho¬ 
nour.  It  opened  a  wide  field  for  his  fancy 
and  talents  ;  for  the  buildings  of  the  Bank 
were  at  that  time  limited  in  extent,  inconve¬ 
nient  in  many  essential  parts,  and  were  also 
incongruous  in  architectural  character.  Un¬ 
like  his  predecessors,  Sampson  and  Sir  Ro¬ 
bert  Taylor,  who  had  made  some  additions  to 
the  building,  Mr.  Soane  commenced  his  pro¬ 
fessional  operations  by  making  an  elaborate 
ground  plan  of  the  whole  range  of  offices,  &c., 
and  another  plan,  showing  a  design  for  erect¬ 
ing  a  new  edifice,  to  be  progressively  executed, 
without  interrupting  the  necessary  and  exten¬ 
sive  business  of  this  great  national  establish¬ 
ment.  By  that  design,  the  buildings  were  to 
extend  over  a  much  larger  area  of  ground 
than  before.  Several  houses,  with  a  church, 
were  to  be  purchased  and  pulled  down,  and 
the  whole  was  to  be  an  insular  stone  edifice, 
constructed  in  the  most  suitable  and  substan¬ 
tial  manner,  without  external  windows,  calcu¬ 
lated  for  extended  durability,  and  to  resist 
the  accident  of  fire.  From  that  time  to  nearly 
the  present,  this  noble  building  has  progres¬ 
sively  groftn  in  extent,  in  symmetry  of  parts, 
and  in  many  essentials  of  usefulness  and 
architectural  beauty.  Some  idea  of  its  ex¬ 
tent  may  be  formed  by  the  exterior  measure¬ 
ments,  which  are  365  feet,  the  south  front ; 
410  feet,  the  north;  245  feet  to  the  east; 
and  440  to  the  west.  Within  this  area  are 
nine  open  courts,  a  spacious  rotunda,  nume¬ 
rous  public  offices,  court  and  committee  rooms, 
an  armoury,  engraving  and  printing  offices, 
a  library,  apartments  for  officers,  servants,  &c. 
The  general  architectural  order  of  the  Bank 
is  Corinthian,  from  the  Temple  of  Vesta  at 
Tivoli ;  and  the  south-west  angle  exhibits  a 
fac  simile  of  a  portion  of  that  beautiful 
temple.  A  brief  notice  of  some  of  the 
buildings  designed  or  executed  by  Sir  John 
Soane,  will  serve  to  indicate  the  talents  of 
the  architect,  and  the  spirit  of  the  age  in 
which  they  have  been  raised. 

“  Designs  for  Entrances  into  Hyde  Park 
and  St.  James's  Park,"  at  the  western  side 
of  the  metropolis.  These  gateways,  in  imita¬ 
tion  ot  the  gorgeous  triumphal  arches  of  the 
Romans,  are  rich  in  architectural  and  sculp¬ 
tural  expression. 

The  next,  “  A  Design  for  a  Royal  Pa¬ 
lace proposed  to  be  raised  on  Constitution 
Hill,  in  the  Green  Park,  is  a  splendid  dis¬ 
play  of  the  capabilities  and  powers  of  archi¬ 
tecture. 


6.3 

A  “  Design  for  a  Monument  for  the  late 
Duke  of  York ,  and  to  perpetuate  the  splendid 
victories  of  Trafalgar,  YVaterloo,  & c.,”  is  a 
sort  of  monopteral  temple,  intended  for  St. 
James’s  Park,  adjoining  the  Horse  Guards. 
At  the  time  the  design  was  made,  some 
Members  of  Parliament  proposed  a  vote  of 
300,000/.,  to  raise  a  grand  national  building 
commemorative  of  the  famed  battles  in  which 
the  English  had  been  triumphant ;  and 
although  a  large  sum  was  granted,  and  an 
immense  subscription  raised,  we  have  not 
heard  of  the  completion,  or  even  commence¬ 
ment,  of  a  second  Blenheim,  or  of  any  ofher 
edifice  worthy  of  the  occasion  and  of  the 
country.  Even  the  monument  for  the  Duke 
of  York,  for  which  Sir  John  Soane  subscribed 
1,000/.  towards  a  statue  only,  is  dwindled  to 
an  unmeaning,  inappropriate  single  column, 
which  is  raised  on  Carlton  Terrace,  but 
which  has  neither  application,  nor  one  archi¬ 
tectural  sentiment  adapted  to  the  time,  to  the 
person,  to  the  place,  or  to  the  nation. 

“  Designs  for  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
Privy  Council  Offices' ’  Part  of  this  splen¬ 
did  building  has  been  erected  near  White¬ 
hall.  Only  a  small  portion,  a  sort  of  frag¬ 
ment,  however,  has  been  built,  and  that 
considerably  varied  from  the  architect’s  de¬ 
signs.  Instead  of  detached  columns  in  front, 
three-quarter  columns  are  used;  and,  instead 
of  the  order  of  the  little  Temple  of  Tivoli 
being  the  prototype,  that  of  the  three  columns 
in  the  Campo-Vaccino  at  Rome  is  followed. 
Thus  a  disproportionate  aud  imperfect  cha¬ 
racter  prevails  in  the  exterior,  which  is  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  view  and  criticism  of  every  pas¬ 
senger  ;  whilst  the  interior,  in  which  the 
skill  and  taste  of  the  architect  is  most  mani¬ 
fest,  and  particularly  the  Council  Chamber, 
is  but  little  seen,  and  known  only  to  a  few 
persons. 

“  The  New  Law  Courts  at  Westminster ,” 
designed  in  1820,  may  be  referred  to  as  a 
test  of  Mr.  Soane's  abilities  and  science. 
Within  a  space,  very  little  larger  than  the 
celebrated  and  justly  admired  Rufus’s  Hall, 
adjoining,  the  architect  has  arranged  and 
erected  seven  public  courts,  adapted  for  the 
accommodation  of  judges,  counsel,  lawyers, 
juries,  witnesses,  spectators,  &c. ;  with  appro¬ 
priate  corridors,  retiring  and  waiting  rooms, 
apartments  for  officers,  &c.  The  task  was 
not  only  difficult,  but,  to  many  men  of  less 
experience,  would  have  been  impracticable. 
“  After  repeated  attempts,”  says  Sir  John, 
“  I  succeeded  in  composing  a  general  plan, 
that  satisfied  me  the  site  was  sufficient.” 
That  plan  being  approved,  the  works  were 
prosecuted  with  rapidity,  and  were  very  far 
advanced  when  some  architectural  amateurs 
of  the  House  of  Commons  found  fault  with 
the  design,  (the  exterior  of  the  northern 
front,)  and  obtained  an  order  of  the  House 
to  pull  down  a  large  mass  of  the  building. 
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Still  further,  they  recommended  and  secured 
the  same  sanction  for  an  architectural  design 
of  their  own,  in  what  they  called  “  the  Gothic 
style,”  to  be  built,  and  added  to  the  archi¬ 
tect’s  interiors,  in  which  there  is  nothing 
“  Gothic.”  The  present  north  front,  there¬ 
fore,  must  not  be  ascribed  to  Mr.  Soane. 

In  consequence  of  frequent  and  severe 
remarks  on  these  Courts,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  also,  by  certain  otficers  within  the 
Courts,  and  by  the  public  press,  the  architect 
was  induced  to  publish  a  folio  volume,  in 
1828,  entitled,  “A  Brief  Statement  of  the 
Proceedings  respecting  the  new  haw  Courts 
at  Westminster,  the  Board  ot  Trade,  and  the 
new  Privy  Council  Office,  &c  ,  &c.” 

The  volume  last  noticed,  contains  a  repub¬ 
lication  of  some  of  the  plates,  printed  in  the 
volume  of  Designs  tor  Public  and  Private 
Buildings,”  and  also  additional,  illustrative 
etchings,  with  a  large  portion  ot  letter-press. 
Besides  twenty-five  etchings  by  Coney,  in  a 
loose,  ragged  style,  it  embraces  much  infor¬ 
mation  and  critical  comment  on  public  build¬ 
ings,  the  press,  and  public  men.  ihe  re¬ 
maining  subjects  delineated  and  noticed  in 
the  volume  of  “  Designs,”  are  the  National 
Debt  Redemption  Office,  in  the  Old  Jewry; 
the  church  of  St.  Peter,  at  Walwoith  ;  that  of 
the  Trinity,  in  St.  Marylebone;  a  chapel,  at 
Bethnal  Green;  Some  villas,  prisons;  the 
Gallery  and  a  Mausoleum  at  Dulwich ;  and 
the  Infirmary,  at  Chelsea.  The  State  Paper 
Office,  in  St.  James’s  Park,  may  be  referred 
to,  as  the  last  building  executed  from  the 
designs  of  Sir  John  Soane  ;  and  this  is  very 
unlike,  in  exterior  and  interior  feature?,  any 
other  of  his  works.  His  own  house  and 
museum  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  though 
built  some  years  back,  has  continued  to  re¬ 
ceive  additions  and  architectural  embellish¬ 
ments  up  to  the  end  ot  the  year  1833,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  an  index,  epitome,  and 
commentary  on  the  architect’s  professional 
abilities.  This  museum,  and  this  year  will 
be  memorable  in  the  annals  ot  the  arts  ot 
England,  and  particularly  in  the  biography 
of  Sir  John  Soane  :  as,  by  act  ot  parliament, 
passed  20th  April,  18.43,  he  has  settled  on 
trustees,  for  the  benefit  ot  future  architects, 
and  for  the  gratification  of  artists  and  ama¬ 
teurs,  his  inestimable  museum  and  library. 
The  whole  is  to  be  opened,  tor  public  exa¬ 
mination,  and  for  the  study  of  artists,  at 
certain  times  and  under  due  regulations  ; 
and  thus  a  commencement  is  made,  towards 
supplying  that  desideratum,  a  national  archi¬ 
tectural  academy.  A  very  concise  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  contents  of  the  museum  and 
library,  and  a  list  of  its  pictures  and  draw¬ 
ings,  would  occupy  a  very  large  volume. 
They  consist  of  several  thousand  books  and 
MSS. ;  some  hundreds  ot  architectural  frag¬ 
ments,  casts,  and  models  ;  numerous  pieces 
of  ancient  and  modern  sculpture ;  an  im¬ 


mense  collection  of  architectural  drawings  ; 
ami  several  fine  pictures,  by  Reynolds,  Law¬ 
rence,  Hogarth,  Turner,  Calcott,  Howard, 
Jones,  Canaletti,  together  with  many  objects 
of  virtu  and  rarity.  These  are  dispersed  and 
arranged  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  house, 
from  the  attics  to  the  basement  floor. 

We  have  now  pointed  out  the  principal, 
professional  works  of  Sir  John  Soane,  and 
these  are  sufficiently  prominent  in  situation, 
in  magnitude,  and  character,  to  attract  the 
notice  of  all  lovers  of  architecture,  and  of 
those  who  pretend  to  any  knowledge  ot, 
or  partiality  for,  the  buildings  of  other  coun¬ 
tries  and  other  ages.  In  conclusion,  it  is 
but  justice  to  say,  that  in  making  estimates 
— in  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  value 
and  quality  of  materials,  in  directing  sound 
construction,  and  in  the  skilful  arrangement 
of  plans — Sir  John  Soane  is  allowed,  by  his 
professional  brethren  and  rivals,  to  possess 
and  exercise,  on  all  occasions,  a  discriminat¬ 
ing  judgment. 


Cije  ©atfyem*. 

Trafalgar. — The  only  female  that  was  at 
the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  more  than  30  years 
since,  is  now  living  at  52,  John-street,  Oid- 
nance-place,  Chatham.  She  was  in  the 
Euryalus,  now  a  convict-ship,  at  Chatham, 
which  was  under  a  fire  of  four  ships  of  the 
line.  L.  P.  S. 

Conundrums  for  the  New  Year. 

If  Swing  came  to  town,  what  hotel  would 
he  put  up  at  ? — The  Berners  Hotel. 

What  manufacture  has  an  old  coat  had  P 
— Hard  ware. 

Why  is  one  of  the  lowest  class  of  clergy¬ 
men  always  to  be  depended  on  ? — Because 
he’s  a  Curate  (accurate.) 

When  is  a  boat  not  a  boat  ? — When  it’s 
a-shore. 

When  is  a  man’s  pace  like  a  Jewish  priest  ? 
When  its  a  run  (Aaron.) 

What  piece  of  furniture  is  a  man  like  who 
is  half  way  on  his  journey  ? — Sofa  (so  far.) 

What  letter  of  the  alphabet  goes  all  round 
Great  Britain? — C  (Sea.) — The  Age. 


THE  SOANEAN  MUSEUM. 

No.  598  of  the  Mirror  contains  a  Description  of  the 
Museum  of  Sir  John  Soane,  by  whose  recent  de¬ 
cease  lliis  very  interesting  Collection  lias  become  the 
property  of  the  British  Nation.  The  above  Descrip¬ 
tion  extends  to  Nine  Columns  of  our  Journal,  and  is 
illustrated  with  a  fine,  large  Eugravimr  of  the  Sarco¬ 
phagus  Room;  and  of  the  celebrated  alabaster  Sar¬ 
cophagus,  which  was  purchased  of  Belzoni  by  Sir 
John  Soane  for  the  sum  of  2,000/. 


LONDON :  Printed  and  published  by  J.  LIMB1RD , 
143,  Strand,  (near  Somerset  Douse) ;  and  sold  by 
all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen.  Agent  m  PARIS, 
G.  W.  M.  REYNOLDS,  French ,  English,  and  Ame¬ 
rican'  Library,  65,  Rue  Neuxe  St.  Augustin.  In 
FRANCEOUT,  CHARLES  JUGEL. 
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THE  SOANEAN  MUSEUM: 


HOUSE  OK  SIR  JOHN  SOANE,  LINCOLN’S  INN  FIELDS. 


As  the  internal  characteristics  of  this  man¬ 
sion  have  been  described  at  some  length,  in 
the  21st  volume  of  this  Miscellany,  our  pre¬ 
sent  purpose  is  merely  to  illustrate  the  exte¬ 
rior,  and  revert  to  a  few  circumstances  con¬ 
nected  with  its  erection. 

This  mansion  was  built  by  Sir  John  Soane, 
in  the  year  1812,*  on  a  piece  of  freehold 

*  The  house,  as  it  now  appears,  was  erected  at 
this  date ;  but  the  original  residence  was  built  in 
1792,  as  stated  in  the  Mirror,  vol.  xxi. 

VOL.  XXIX. 


ground  on  the  north  side  of  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Fields.  Its  frontage  is  about  30  ft.  in  width 
only,  but  its  depth  extends  to  about  80  ft. ; 
aud  the  Museum  in  the  rear  is  of  the  width 
of  the  front  and  two  adjoining  houses  in 
Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields.  It  is  faced  with  a 
stone  screen,  the  design  of  which  is  at  once 
novel  and  of  pleasing  effect ;  and  having  a 
southern  aspect  into  a  large  open  area,  it  is 
well  adapted  to  preserve  the  front  rooms  cool 
in  summer,  and  warm  in  winter. 
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At  the  time  ot  this  screen  being  erected, 
the  district  surveyor,  Mr.  Kinnaird,  indicted 
Mr.  Soane  for  having  violated  the  Act  of 
Parliament  called  “  the  Building  Act,” 
which  prohibits  the  erection  of  any  bow- 
window,  or  “  other  projection,”  in  front  of  a 
house  next  to  any  public  street,  square,  &c., 
excepting  open  porticoes,  steps,  or  iron  pali¬ 
sades.  The  case  was  fully  heard  before  the 
magistrates,  who  decided  against  the  district 
surveyor.  That  gentleman  next  tried  the 
question  at  the  quarter  sessions,  where  he 
was  nonsuited  ;  and  thence  moved  it  into  the 
Court  ot  Kind’s  Bench,  where  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  confirmed  the  decision  of  the  magis¬ 
trates  and  the  sessions. 

With  reference  to  the  treasures  assembled 
within  this  Museum,  it  may  be  added  that 
Sir  John  Soane  was  upwards  of  fifty  years 
assembling  its  rarities  from  various  distant 
regions ;  and  the  collection  is  not  only  of 
real  importance  as  combining  examples  of 
the  works  of  different  masters  and  ages,  but 
also  as  illustrative  of  the  history  of  architec¬ 
ture.  In  due  season,  the  Museum  will  be 
opened  to  the  public  :  it  will  soon  become  an 
exhibition  of  popular  interest,  though  not  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  cause  it  to  be  ranked 
among  the  “  curiosity  ”  sights  of  the  metro¬ 
polis.  Let  us,  however,  hope  that  the  better 
understanding  of  such  beauties  of  art  as  are 
here  assembled  will  lead  to  the  improvement 
of  the  public  taste,  and  induce  the  mass  of 
the  people  to  seek  higher  gratification  in 
works  of  classic  beauty  than  can  be  afforded 
by  those  of  subordinate  merit.  Such  a  result 
would  be  a  true  indication  of  national  pros¬ 
perity  ;  for  the  progress  of  virtue  and  happi¬ 
ness  is  uniform  and  even-paced. 

EMIGRATION. 

i 

THE  RISING  VILLAGE, 

[Written  by  Oliver  Goldsmith,  a  descen¬ 
dant  of  the  author  of  “  The  Deserted  Vil¬ 
lage,”  and  published  in  1 820,  with  a  Preface 
by  the  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia  ;  and  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  his  much-admired  namesake,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  author’s  brother  : — ] 

When  looking  round,  the  lonely  settler  sees 
B  is  home  amid  a  wilderness  of  trees ; 

How  sinks  his  heart  in  those  deep  solitudes. 

Where  not  a  voice  upon  his  ear  intrudes — 

Where  solemn  silence  all  the  waste  pervades, 
Heightening  the  darkness  of  its  gloomy  shades; 

Save  where  the  sturdy  woodman’s  strokes  resound 
That  strew  the  fallen  forest  on  the  ground. 

See  from  their  heights  the  lofty  pines  descend. 

And,  crackling  down,  their  ponderous  lengths  extend 
Soon  from  their  boughs  the  curling  flames  arise. 
Mount  into  air  and  redden  all  the  skies  ; 

And  where  the  forest  late  its  foliage  spread. 

The  golden  corn  triumphant  waves  its  head. 

His  perils  vanquished  and  his  fears  o’ercome. 

Sweet  hope  portrays  a  happy,  peaceful  home  ; 

On  every  side  fair  prospects  charm  his  eyes. 

And  future  joys  in  every  thought  arise. 

His  humble  cot,  built  from  the  neighbouring  trees. 
Affords  protection  from  each  chilling  breeze ; 


His  rising  crops,  with  rich  luxuriance  crowned, 

Iii  waving  softness  shed  their  freshness  round  : 

By  nature  nourished,  by  her  bounty  bless’d, 

He  looks  to  Heaven  and  lulls  his  cares  to  vest. 
Where  the  broad  firs  once  sheltered  from  the  storm. 
Soon,  by  degrees,  a  neighbourhood  they  form  ; 

And  as  its  bounds  each  circling  year  increase, 

I  n  social  life,  prosperity,  and  peace. 

New  prospects  rise,  new  objects  too  appear. 

To  add  more  comfort  to  its  humble  sphere. 

Now  in  the  peaceful  arts  of  culture  skilled, 

See  his  wid«  barns  with  ample  treasures  tilled  ; 

Now  see  his  dwelling,  as  the  year  goes  round, 
Beyond  his  hopes  with  joy  and  plenty  crowned. 

[Quoted  in  Practical  Advice  to  Emigrants, 
one  of  the  best  publications  of  its  class.] 


jffUmun?  anti  Custom^. 

THE  OLD  AND  NEW  WORLD. 

The  following  are  striking  observations  on  the 
prospects  of  the  Negro  population  in  South 
America,  and  of  the  gradual  extinction  of  the 
original  inhabitant  of  the  New  World. — We 
behold,  (says  the  Foreign  Quarterly,')  with  a 
conviction  which  no  arguments  can  weaken, 
with  a  vividness  of  perception  which  no 
efforts  of  our  own  can  soften,  the  certainty  of 
an  impending  and  tremendous  conflict  be¬ 
tween  the  white  and  the  negro,  the  coloured 
and  the  Indian  population,  the  fearful  nature 
of  which  it  is  as  easy  to  foresee  as  it  is  awful 
to  contemplate.  Such  is  also  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Poeppig,  who,  in  his  account  of  Chili, 
has  the  following  observations  : — “  No  coun¬ 
try  in  America  enjoys,  to  such  a  degree  as 
Chili,  the  advantages  which  a  state  derives 
from  an  homogeneous  population  and  the 
absence  of  castes,  If  this  young  republic 
rose  more  speedily  than  any  of  the  others 
from  the  anarchy  of  the  revolutionary  struggle, 
and  has  attained  a  high  degree  of  civilization 
and  order,  with  a  rapidity  of  which  there  is 
no  other  example  in  this  continent,  it  is 
chiefly  indebted  for  these  advantages  to  the 
circumstance,  that  there  are  extremely  few 
people  of  colour  among  its  citizens.  Those 
various  transitions  of  one  race  into  the  other 
are  here  unknown,  which  strangers  find  it  so 
difficult  to  distinguish,  and  which,  in  coun¬ 
tries  like  Brazil,  must  lead,  sooner  or  later, 
to  a  dreadful  war  of  extermination*  and  in 
Peru  and  Columbia  will  defer  to  a  period 
indefinitely  remote  the  establishment  of  gene¬ 
ral  civilization.  *  *  If  it  is  a  great  evil 

for  a  state  to  have  two  very  different  races  of 
men  for  its  citizens,  the  disorder  becomes 
general,  and  the  most  dangerous  collisions 
ensue,  when,  ’Ey  an  unavoidable  mixture, 
races  arise  which  belong  to  neitherparty,  and 
in  general  inherit  all  the  vices  of  their  parents, 
but  very  rarely  any  of  their  virtues.  If  the 
population  of  Peru  consisted  of  only  Whites 
and  Indians,  the  situation  of  the  country 
would  be  less  hopeless  than  it  must  now 
appear  to  every  calm  observer.  Destined  as 
they  seem  by  Nature  herself,  to  exist  on  the 
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earth  as  a  race,  for  a  limited  period  only,  the 
Indians,  both  in  the  north  and  south  of  this 
vast  Continent,  in  spite  of  ail  the  measures 
which  humanity  dictates,  are  becoming  ex¬ 
tinct  with  equal  rapidity,  and  in  a  few  centu¬ 
ries  will  leave  to  the  whites  the  undisputed 
possession  of  the  country.  With  the  Negroes 
the  case  is  different;  they  have  found  in 
America  a  country  which  is  even  more  con¬ 
genial  to  their  nature  than  the  land  of  their 
origin,  so  that  their  numbers  are  almost 
everywhere  increasing  in  a  manner  calculated 
to  excite  the  most  serious  alarm.  In  the  same 
proportion  as  they  multiply,  and  the  white 
population  is  no  longer  recruited  by  frequent 
supplies  from  the  Spanish  peninsula,  the 
people  of  colour  likewise  become  more  nume¬ 
rous.  Hated  by  the  dark  mother,  distrusted 
by  the  white  father,  they  look  on  the  former 
with  contempt,  on  the  latter  with  an  aversion 
which  circumstances  only  suppress,  but 
which  is  insuperable,  as  it  is  founded  on  a 
high  d  egree  of  innate  pride.  All  measures 
suggested  by  experience  and  policy,  if  not  to 
amalgamate  the  hetorogeneous  elements  of 
the  population,  yet  to  order  them  so  that  they 
might  subsist  together  without  collision,  and 
contribute  in  common  to  the  preservation  of 
the  machine  of  the  state,  have  proved  fruit¬ 
less.  *  *  The  late  revolutions  have  made 

no  change  in  this  respect.  The  hostility,  the 
hatred,  of  the  many  coloured  classes  will 
continue  a  constant  check  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  state,  full  of  dauger  to  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  individual  citizens,  and  perhaps 
the  ground  of  the  extinction  of  entire  nations. 
The  fate  which  must,  sooner  or  later,  befall 
the  greater  part  of  tropical  America  which  is 
filled  with  negro  slaves,  which  will  deluge 
the  fairest  provinces  of  Brazil  with  blood, 
and  convert  them  into  a  desert,  where  the 
civilized  white  man  will  never  again  be  able 
to  establish  himself,  may  not  indeed  afflict 
Peru  and  Columbia  to  the  same  extent ;  but 
these  countries  will  always  suffer  from  the 
evils  resulting  from  the  presence  of  an  alien 
race.  If  such  a  country  as  the  United  States 
feels  itself  checked  and  impeded  by  its  pro- 
portionably  less  predominant  black  popula¬ 
tion  ;  and  if  there,  where  the  wisdom  and 
power  of  the  government  are  supported  by 
public  spirit,  remedial  measures  are  sought 
in  vain ;  how  much  greater  must  be  the  evil 
in  countries  like  Peru,  where  the  supine  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  whites  favours  incessant  revolu¬ 
tions,  where  the  temporary  rulers  are  not  dis¬ 
tinguished  either  for  prudence  or  real  pa¬ 
triotism,  and  the  infinitely  rude  Negro  pos¬ 
sesses  only  brutal  strength,  which  makes  him 
doubly  dangerous  in  such  countries,  where 
morality  is  at  so  low  an  ebb.  He  and  his 
half  descendant,  the  mulatto,  joined  the  white 
Peruvian,  to  expel  the  Spaniards,  but  would 
soon  turn  against  their  former  allies,  were 
they  not  at  present  kept  back  by  want  of 
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moral  energy  and  education.  But  the  Negro 
and  the  man  of  colour,  far  more  energetic 
than  the  white  Creole,  will  in  time  acquire 
knowledge,  and  a  way  of  thinking  that  will 
place  them  on  a  level  with  the  whites,  who 
do  not  advance  in  the  same  proportion  so  as 
to  maintain  their  superiority.”  When  we 
consider  all  these  circumstances,  when  we 
see  Buenos  Ayres  even  now  harassed  hy  per¬ 
petual  wars  with  the  Indians,  when  we  think 
of  the  frightful  crimes  that  have  already 
taken  place  at  Para,  we  cannot  but  anticipate 
the  consequences  that  must  ensue  if  the  Ne¬ 
groes  should  rise  in  a  general  insurrection, 
and  be  joined  by  the  native  Indians.  We 
wonder  at  the  blind  infatuation  of  the  Bra¬ 
zilians,  who,  in  defiance  of  their  own  laws, 
still  import  100,000  new  slaves  every  year 
from  Africa,  and  we  feel  our  minds  depressed 
by  the  melancholy  persuasion,  that  the  future 
fate  of  these  fine  countries  will  prove  even 
more  tremendous  than  the  awful  denunciation 
which  threatens  to  visit  the  sins  of  the  fathers 
upon  the  children,  even  to  the  third  and 
fourth  generation. 


Spirit  of  20fecoben>. 


NEW  OILS. 

[From  the  British  Annual ,  an  Epitome  of 
the  Progress  of  Science ;  a  valuable  work, 
edited  by  Dr.  Robert  D.  Thomson.] 

Tea  oil. — This  beautiful,  vegetable  oil,  the 
writer  procured  during  a  visit  to  China,  in 
1832 — it  has  hitherto  been  merely  noticed  by 
two  travellers  in  China,  but  the  writer  is  not 
aware  that  any  specimen  has  reached  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  it  is  certain,  at  least,  that  it  has  es¬ 
caped  the  notice  of  chemists.  The  Chinese 
term  it  cha  yew ,  or  in  English,  tea  oil.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  Clarke  Abel,  it  ,is  procured 
from  the  seeds  of  the  camellia  oleifera  by 
expression — these  are  introduced  into  the 
hollowed  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  are  forcibly 
compressed  by  means  of  wedges  driven  in  by 
a  battering  ram,  which  acts  horizontally. 
From  a  careful  examination  of  various  seeds 
of  different  species  of  tea  and  camellia  plants, 
obtained  from  a  merchant  in  Canton,  the 
writer  is  disposed  to  think  that  the  seeds  of 
the  various  species  of  camellia  and  tea  plants 
afford  a  similar  oil — they  are  all  equally  oily 
and  similarly  constituted — the  dissepiments 
of  the  capsules  in  all  are  thin  and  ligneous — 
the  seeds  are  covered  with  a  thin,  brown, 
nucacious  envelope,  which  is  beautifully  tra¬ 
versed  on  its  interior  surface  with  arbori- 
ferous,  nutrient  vessels.  When  the  nut  is 
ruptured,  the  true  seed  or  kernel  is  discover¬ 
ed  equal  in  size  to  a  pea,  sub-globular,  and 
much  wrinkled  and  pitted — a  transverse  sec¬ 
tion  exhibits  the  yellow  or  cream-colour  of 
its  waxy,  interior  substance,  which  possesses 
a  strongly  bitter  taste  —  the  specimen  ex. 
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amined  possesses  the  following  properties,  as 
described  by  the  writer  in  a  paper,  now 
before  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.  Its 
colour  is  pale  yellow,  and  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere  it  is  liquid — in 
winter  it  becomes  thick,  like  olive  oil — its 
specific  gravity  is  927-  The  writer  endea¬ 
voured  to  ascertain  its  boiling  point  but  with¬ 
out  success — at  the  temperature  of  100°,  the 
fluid  began  to  be  thrown  into  motion  by  in¬ 
ternal  waves,  gradually  moving  upwards — at 
250°,  several  bubbles  formed  at  the  bottom, 
and  were  soon  detached  ;  at  260  ,  the  inter¬ 
nal  motion  was  increased  in  some  degiee 
at  300°,  vapour  began  to  come  off'  visibly, 
and  the  odour  of  the  oil  was  apparent  in  fl¬ 
at  440°,  the  vapour  was  given  off  abun¬ 
dantly-  at  500°,  the  oil  became  dark-colour¬ 
ed,  and  lost  its  transparency  at  600  ,  it  stiil 
continued  without  boiling ;  when  the  mei- 
cury  rose  to  the  top  ot  the  scale,  720  ,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  terminate  the  expenment. 

This  and  various  other  experiments  have 
led  the  writer  to  doubt  whether  any  vege¬ 
table  oils  have  a  stated,  boiling  point— expe¬ 
riment  would  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  consist  of  mixtures  of  oils  which  boil  at 
different  temperatures,  because  we  often  ob¬ 
serve  that  the  mercury  continues  to  rise  long 
after  ebullition  has  commenced— oil  of  tur¬ 
pentine  may  be  cited  as  an  instance  ;  and  it 
was  found  to  occur  in  one  specimen  of  tea  oil 
examined.  It  consists  of  oxygen  9,852, 
carbon  78.619,  hydrogen  11,529  — this  is 
equivalent  to  0+  10  +9^  lb. ;  or  it  may 

he  considered  as  a  compound  of  one  atom 
carbonic  oxide,  and  9%  atoms  carbydrogen. 

This  oil  burns  well,  affording  a  clear  flame 
without  smoke,  and  is  extensively  used  in 
China  for  this  purpose  ;  in  the  same  country 
it  is  employed  as  an  esculent  oil ,  immense 
quantities  ot  it  are  consumed  in  this  war¬ 
mest  of  the  boats  of  any  considerable  size  on 
the  Canton  river  being  supplied  with  it.  Its 
taste  is  agreeable,  and  hence  it  might  be 
conveniently  substituted  for  the  Florence  oil 
which  is  used  tor  salads  in  this  countiy.  .  In 
this  respect,  it  would  be  especially  service¬ 
able  to  our  eastern  colonies.  Its  price  also, 
which  was  as  low  as  a  dollar  a  gallon  in 
1832,  and  probably  might  have  been  lower  it 
any  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  purchase, 
recommends  it  to  the  consideiation  of  im¬ 
porters  of  such  articles  in  this  country. 

Candle  tree  oil.— This  is  a  solid  oil  which 
the  writer  has  never  had  an  opportunity  ot 
seeing  in  a  state  ot  purity.  It  is  obtained 
from  the  seed  of  the  croton  sebiferum,  or 
candle-tree,  a  native  of  China.  The  Chinese 
manufacture  it  into  candles— mixing  with  it 
resin  and  olibanum,  and,  peihaps,  also  rninia 
batta.  The  writer  has  procured  several  coni¬ 
cal  masses,  of  a  mixture  probably  oi  this 
kind,  which  consists  of  different  layers  as  if 
they  had  been  dipped,  and  are  supplied  with 


a  hollow  in  the  centre  filled  with  pappus  or 
medullary  matter.  These  incipient  candles, 
as  they  might  be  termed,  have  a  strong 
odour  of  cocoa-nut  oil,  or  minia  batta.  The 
common  candle  of  the  Chinese,  which  may 
be  a  subsequent  state  of  these  masses,  re¬ 
sembles  an  English  rush-light,  and  has, 
attached  to  its  lower  extremity,  a  stick  which 
answers  for  a  handle.  The  Chinese,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Steel,  (to  whom  the  writer  is  in¬ 
debted  for  the  specimens,)  term  the  candle- 
tree  oil  Coo-  Yow,  yew  or  yow  signifying  oil ; 
the  resin  with  which  they  mix  it  Cow-hoo 
king,  and  the  olibanum  hong  king. 

Grass  oil. —  This  is  a  fine,  volatile  oil 
from  Calcutta;  its  colour  is  amber — its 
smell  strongly  resembling  that  of  kayoopooti 
oil.  It  begins  to  boil  at  120°,  and  the  ther¬ 
mometer  continues  to  rise  above  370°,  the. 
oil  boiling  all  the  time.  Sulphuric  acid 
forms  a  fine,  crimson,  acid  soap  with  it, 
which  soon,  however,  becomes  dark-coloured, 
and  the  oil  remains.  It  burns  readily,  giving 
out  much  smoke.  It  is  applied  to  various, 
economical  purposes  in  India,  although  the 
writer  is  not  aware  what  these  are,  nor  from 
what  plant  it  is  obtained. 


ELECTRO-VEGETATION. 

A  salad,  consisting  of  mustard  and  cress, 
(says  a  recent  writer,)  may  be  produced  by 
means  of  the  following  process  : — Immerse 
the  seed  for  two  or  three  days  in  diluted 
oxymuriatic  acid,  after  which  sow  it  in  a 
very  light  soil,  and  place  over  it  a  metallic 
cover  ;  then  bring  it  in  contact  with  the 
electric  machine,  and  the  plants  will  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  a  few  minutes  :  by  the  same  agents 
which  are  employed  in  this  process,  eggs 
may  be  hatched  in  a  few  hours  ;  rain-water, 
apparently  free  from  animalcula,  in  an  hour 
can  be  rendered  full  of  living  insects ; 
water,  in  a  short  period,  separated  into  its 
two  component  parts,  oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
and  by  the  same  power  restored  to  its 
former  state  ;  and  platina,  the  most  difficult 
of  the  metals  to  melt,  can  be  fused  and  cal¬ 
cined  by  the  discharge  of  an  electric  battery. 
An  iron  bar,  by  the  discharge  of  a  sufficient 
accumulation  of  the  electric  fluid,  will  be¬ 
come  magnetic  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
lift  more  than  its  own  weight;  and  if  a 
pound  of  red  lead  and  a  pound  of  sulphur 
be  mixed  together  into  a  mass,  which  no 
human  ingenuity  can  separate,  by  exposing 
it  to  a  stream  of  the  electric  fluid,  it  will 
instantly  be  restored  to  its  component  parts. 

W.  G.  C. 


MODE  OK  PREVENTING  BEER  FROM 
BECOMING  ACID. 

A  patent  has  been  taken  out  in  America, 
for  preserving  beer  from  becoming  acid  in 
hot  weather,  or  between  the  temperatures  of 
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74°  and  94°.  To  every  174  gallons  of  liquor, 
the  patentee,  Mr.  Storewell,  directs  the  use 
of  one  pound  of  raisins,  in  the  following 
manner: — “Put  the  raisins  into  a  linen  or 
cotton  bag,  and  then  put  the  bag  containing 
the  raisins  into  the  liquor  before  fermenta¬ 
tion  ;  the  liquor  may  then  be  let  down  at  65° 
or  as  high  as  70°.  The  bag  containing  the 
raisins  must  remain  in  the  vat  until  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  fermentation  has  so  far  advanced  as 
to  produce  a  white  appearance  or  scum  all 
over  the  surface  of  the  liquor,  which  will 
probably  take  place  in  about  24  hours.  The 
bag  containing  the  raisins  must  then  be 
taken  out,  and  the  liquor  left  until  fermenta¬ 
tion  ceases.  The  degree  of  heat  in  the  place 
where  the  working  vat  is  situated,  should 
not  exceed  66°  nor  be  less  than  60°.” — Jour¬ 
nal  of  the  Franklin  Institute  of  America , 
quoted  in  Jameson’’ s  Journal ,  No.  43. 

popular  &ttttquttu$. 

st.  paui.’s  cathedral. 

[We  select  the  following  memoruhilia  from 
The  Churches  of  London ,  (No.  1,)  a  History 
and  Description  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Edifices 
of  the  Metropolis.  By  George  Godwin,  jun., 
Architect ;  assisted  by  John  Britton,  Esq., 
F.  S.  A.  ;  the  plates  by  Le  Keux  and  Challis, 
from  drawings  by  R.  W.  Billings.] 

In  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
who  had  granted  other  privileges  to  the  ca¬ 
thedral,  and  had  decreed,  by  charter,  that  it 
should  be  as  free  as  he  himself  desired  “  his 
soule  to  be  in  the  day  of  judgment,”*  it  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  as  was  also  much  of  the 
city.  Maurice,  who  was  then  bishop,  imme¬ 
diately  commenced  a  most  extensive  pile,  the 
principal  materials  for  which,  according  to 
Dugdale,  he  procured  from  the  ruins  of  an 
old  castle,  called  the  Palatine  Tower,  near 
the  little  river  Fleet ;  the  undertaking,  how¬ 
ever,  was  so  vast  that,  after  labouring  upon 
it  for  twenty  years,  and  expending  the  greater 
part  of  his  revenue,  he  effected  but  little 
towards  its  completion  ;  nor  did  Richard  de 
Beaumeis,  his  successor,  although  he  spent 
upon  it  nearly  an  equal  amount  of  time  and 
money.  This  Beaumeis,  we  find,  bought 
and  pulled  down  many  of  the  houses  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  church,  added  ground  to  the  yard 
that  surrounded  it,  and  commenced  a  strong, 
stone  wall  of  inclosure,  the  completion  of 
which  was  ordered  by  Edward  II.,  some  time 
afterwards,  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  rob¬ 
beries  and  murders  which  frequently  took 
place  there  ;  a  reason  which  strikingly  illus¬ 
trates  the  disordered  and  rude  state  of  those 
times. 

At  one  time,  a  singular  custom  obtained 
in  regard  to  the  spire,  of  which  it  is  not  easy 
to  discover  the  origin.  On  special  saints’ 
days,  the  choristers  were  made  to  ascend  to 

*  As  quoted  in  Stow’s  Survey. 


a  great  height  therein,  and  thence  to  chaunt 
solemn  prayers  and  anthems  :  no  reason,  in 
fact,  could  be  given  for  this  proceeding, 
even  at  the  time ;  for  we  find  a  contemporary 
writing,  “  So  until  ye  discover  a  better  argu¬ 
ment  I  am  content  freely  to  lend  you  this; 
that  ye  go  up  to  the  top  of  the  steeple  to  call 
on  your  God,  that  he  may  the  more  easily 
hear  you,  standing  so  high.”  The  latest 
occurrence  of  this  custom  appears  to  have 
been  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  when,  it 
is  on  record,  that,  “after  evensong,  the 
quere  of  Paules  began  to  go  about  the 
steple  singing  with  lightes  after  the  olde 
custome.” 

In  1314,  it  is  recorded  that  the  cross, 
surmounting  the  Cathedral,  fell,  and  the 
steeple  which,  as  we  have  said,  was  of  wood 
covered  with  lead,  was  found  in  so  ruinous 
a  state  as  to  require  to  be  pulled  down  : 
being  reconstructed,  a  new,  gilded  ball  was 
set  upon  it,  in  which  were  deposited,  with 
much  prayer  and  ceremony,  several  relics 
of  saints  and  martyrs,  in  the  hope  that, 
through  their  merits,  God  would  vouchsafe 
to  watch  over  the  safety  of  the  said  steeple. 
Their  influence  seems  to  have  been  ineffec¬ 
tual,  for  on  Candlemas  Eve,  1444,  it  was 
fired  by  lightning,  and  but  for  the  great  ex¬ 
ertion  of  the  morrow-mass  priest  of  Bow, 
assisted  by  the  people,  would  have  been 
entirely  destroyed.  Jt  remained  in  ruins 
until  1462,  when  a  reparation  was  effected, 
and  the  ball  and  cross  were  again  placed  in 
their  original  situation. 

On  the  4th  of  June,  1561,  shortly  after 
the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  part  of 
the  cathedral  was  again  destroyed  by  fire, 
originating  either  in  the  carelessness  of  a 
plumber  engaged  in  the  repairs,  or  in  a 
flash  of  lightning  :  the  latter,  however,  was 
more  generally  admitted  to  have  been  the 
cause  ;  as  we  see,  among  other  things, 
by  an  old  tract,  printed  in  black  letter,  and 
dated  1561,  which  purports  to  be,  “  A  true 
report  of  the  burning  of  the  Stepl.”  It 
says,  “  the  true  cause,  as  it  semeth,  was 
the  tempest  by  God’s  suffrance  :  for  it  can¬ 
not  be  otherwise  gathered,  but  that  at 
ye  said  great  and  terrible  thunderclap,  when 
St.  Martin’s  steple  was  torne,  the  light¬ 
ning,  which  by  natura.  order  smiteth  the 
highest,  did  first  smite  ye  top  of  Paules 
steple,  and  entring  in  at  the  small  holes, 
which  have  always  remained  open  for  build¬ 
ing  skail'oldes  to  the  workes,  and  finding  the 
timbers  very  olde  and  drie,  did  kindle  the 
same,  and  so  the  tier  increasing  grew  to  a 
flame,  and  wrought  the  effect  which  lolow- 
ed,  most  terrible  then  to  behold  and  now 
most  lamentable  to  looke  on.’’+ 

Much  commotion  was  caused  throughout 
the  nation  by  this  disaster,  and  the  Queen 
immediately  directed  that  measures  should 

f  History  of  St.  Paul’s,  p.  97. 
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be  taken  to  restore  the  cathedral,  and  that 
a  general  subscription  should  be  invited  to 
defray  the  expenses,  to  commence  which 
she  herselt  sent  a  thousand  golden  marks, 
and  a  warrant  for  a  thousand  loads  of  tim¬ 
ber,  to  be  cut  from  her  forests :  the  ex¬ 
ample  was  nobly  followed,  and  although  the 
reformed  religion  did  not  authorize  the 
tempting  bait  of  pardon  from  heaven,  a 
large  sum  was  speedily  raised.  The  citi¬ 
zens  subscribed  to  the  amount  of  3,247/. 
16^.  2 d.  :  and  the  clergy  were  also  most 
liberal  contributors,  some  giving  the  for¬ 
tieth  part  of  the  value  of  their  bene¬ 
fices,  some  the  thirtieth  part,  and  others 
even  more.  The  repairs  were,  therefore, 
prosecuted  with  spirit,  and  by  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  year  1566,  the  roofs  were 
finished  and  covered  with  lead  ;  the  spire, 
however,  was  never  rebuilt ;  although  many 
models  were  made,  and  much  money  col¬ 
lected  for  the  purpose. 

Notwithstanding  the  repair  and  adorn¬ 
ment  which  the  Cathedral  had  undergone, 
Malcolm  states  that  many  scandalous  abuses 
were  allowed  to  exist,  although  much  com¬ 
plained  of  by  contemporaries :  the  bell¬ 
ringers  allowed  persons,  for  a  certain  sum, 
to  ascend  the  tower,  where  they  amused 
themselves  by  hallooing  and  throwing  stones 
on  passengers  beneath.  By  the  year  1597, 
the  same  author  states,  that  a  large  dung¬ 
hill,  which  would  have  filled  four  carts, 
had  been  suffered  to  accumulate  within  the 
church,  and  that  drunkards  and  vagabonds 
might  be  found  at  all  hours,  sleeping  on  the 
benches  at  the  choir-door  :  men  walked 
about  the  church  with  their  hats  on  their 
heads,  and  butchers  and  water-carriers 
passed  through  it  with  their  wares,  without 
reproof.  Outside  too,  the  church  suffered 
much ;  above  twenty  houses  were  built 
against  it,  one  of  which  was  used  as  a  thea¬ 
tre  ;  the  owner  of  another  had  contrived  a 
way  through  one  of  the  windows  into  the 
steeple,  which  he  used  as  a  ware-room, 
while  a  third  baked  bread  and  pies  in  an 
oven  formed  within  a  buttress.  As  a  matter 
of  course,  the  building  soon  became  again 
dilapidated;  and  to  what  extent  may  be 
judged  from  an  estimate  for  the  repairs 
obtained  from  two  masons  in  1608,  amount¬ 
ing  to  22,536/.  2s.  3d. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting,  to  put  toge¬ 
ther  some  few  events  noticed  by  Stow, 
Dugdale,  and  others,  as  having  occurred 
within  the  walls  of  St.  Paul’s,  as  they  serve 
in  a  degree  to  illustrate  the  times.  Here, 
a.  d.  1213,  King  John  signed  an  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  the  Pope’s  supremacy,  and  re¬ 
signed  his  kingdom.  In  J377>  Wicklift’,  the 
reformer,  was  cited  to  appear  in  the  cathe¬ 
dral,  and  defend  his  doctrines  ;  when  a  great 
controversy  ensued. 

During  the  conflict  between  the  houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster,  St.  Paul’s  was  several 


times  the  scene  of  stirring  circumstances 
connected  therewith.  Henry  YI.  visited 
it  under  various  alternations  of  fortune 
during  his  troubled  reign,  and  his  dead 
body  was  ultimately  exposed  there  to  the 
gaze  of  the  people.  In  1461,  Edward,  his 
successor,  and  probably  his  murderer,  after 
having  been  crowned  at  Westminster,  went 
to  the  Cathedral  “in  honour  of  God!’’ 
when,  Stow  says, <(  an  angel  came  down  and 
censed  him.’’ 

1485.  After  the  battle  of  Bosworth, 
Henry  YI1.  visited  St.  Paul’s  in  state,  and 
deposited  therein  three  banners  with  much 
ceremony. 

In  1514,  Richard  Hunn  was  hung  in  a 
tower  at  the  South  West  corner  of  the 
church,  for  heresy,  a  Wicklift’’ s  bible  having 
been  found  in  his  house. 

On  Whit  -  Sunday,  1522,  Wolsey  per¬ 
formed  mass  here  before  Henry  VIII. 

In  1547,  nearly  all  the  images  of  saints 
in  the  church  were  pulled  down  and  de¬ 
stroyed,  as  were  those  in  the  other  churches 
throughout  England. 

In  1552,  on  the  1st  of  November,  the 
new  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  was  here 
first  used,  and  Ridley  preached  without 
“  coape  or  vestment.” 

1569.  The  first  recorded  Lottery  in  Eng¬ 
land  was  drawn  at  the  West  door  of  this 
church  ;  it  consisted  of  40,000  chances  at 
ten  shillings  each,  and  the  prizes  were  of 
plate. 

On  the  3rd  of  September,  1666,  began 
that  appalling  conflagration  proverbially 
known  as  the  fire  of  London,  which 
destroyed  nearly  the  whole  of  the  city,  and 
with  it  so  much  of  that  which  remained  of 
the  cathedral  as  to  render  repair  useless. 
An  eye-witness,  describing  the  appearance 
presented  by  London  during  this,  at  the 
time,  direful  calamity,  says,  “  all  the  sky 
was  of  a  fiery  aspect,  like  the  top  of  a 
burning  oven,  and  the  light  was  seen  above 
forty  miles  about  for  many  nights.  God 
grant  that  mine  eyes  may  never  behold  the 
like,  who  now  saw  above  ten  thousand 
houses  all  in  one  flame  !  The  noise  and 
cracking  and  thunder  of  the  impetuous 
flames,  the  shrieking  of  women  and  chil¬ 
dren,  the  hurry  of  people,  the  fall  of  towers, 
houses,  and  churches,  was  like  a  hideous 
storm,  and  the  air  all  about  so  hot  and  in¬ 
flamed  that,  at  the  last,  one  was  not  able  to 
approach  it,  so  that  they  were  forced  to 
stand  still  and  let  the  flames  burn  on  ; 
which  they  did  near  two  miles  in  length 
and  one  in  breadth .”*  It  has  been  calcu¬ 
lated  that  thirteen  thousand  houses  were  at 
the  time  consumed,  with  eighty-seven  parish 
churches,  three  of  the  chief  gates,  and  fifty- 
two  companies’  halls  :  in  fact  nearly  all  the 
principal  buildings  within  the  city.  The 

*  Evelyn.  Diary,  vol.  i.,  p.  393. 
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space  covered  by  the  ruins  equalled  four 
hundred  and  thirty  -  six  acres,  and  the 
total  amount  of  damage  was  computed  at 
10,7.10,500/.  The  cathedral  itself  was  a 
heap  of  ruins,  and  in  the  church  of  St. 
Faith,  (the  crypt  of  the  cathedral,)  books 
to  the  amount  of  150,000/.,  which  had  been 
placed  there  for  safety  by  the  stationers  of 
Paternoster  Row,  were  entirely  destroyed. 

In  digging  the  foundation,  in  1675,  a  vast 
cemetery  was  discovered,  in  which  the 
Britons,  Romans,  and  Saxons  had  been 
successively  buried  :  the  Saxons,  who  were 
uppermost,  lay  in  graves  lined  with  chalk 
stones,  or  in  coffins  of  hollowed  stones  ; 
the  bodies  of  the  Britons  lower  down,  had 
been  placed  in  rows,  and  many  ivory  and 
box-wood  pins  remained,  which,  it  is  sup¬ 
posed,  had  fastened  their  shrouds.  On 
digging  deeper,  from  curiosity,  circum¬ 
stances  appeared  to  prove  that  the  sea  had 
once  occupied  the  site  on  which  St.  Paul’s 
now  stands. 

Clje  -Public  journals. 


STEERING  BALLOONS. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  Green  doubts  of 
the  future  possibility  of  steering  the  balloon. 
That  it  is  beyond  our  power  at  present,  is 
admitted.  But  what  steers  a  bird  P  What 
enables  that  floundering  voyager,  a  crow,  to 
steer  perfectly  at  his  will  from  field  to  forest, 
and  make  turnings  among  the  branches  that 
would  raise  the  envy  of  the  Jockey  Club  ? 
What  steers  and  carries  the  wild  swan,  as 
heavy  as  an  infant,  a  thousand  miles  ahead 
through  the  tempest  and  against  the  tem¬ 
pest  P  The  united  action  of  the  wings  and 
the  tail.  The  buoyancy  of  the  balloon  would 
render  the  wings  unnecessary,  except  for 
addition  to  the  steerage  power.  The  true  and 
only  difficulty  to  be  mastered  is,  that  of  en¬ 
abling  the  balloon  to  go  faster  or  sloiver  than 
the  wind ;  for  it  is  only  in  such  cases  that 
the  rudder  can  have  any  thing  to  act  upon. 
The  steerage  of  a  bird  and  of  a  fish  exhibit 
the  power  of  direction  in  a  surrounding  ele¬ 
ment.  The  means  are  complete  in  both,  but 
varied,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  animal. 
The  bird  derives  its  buoyancy  from  the  wing ; 
the  tail,  whose  chief  or  only  purpose  is  steer¬ 
age,  scarcely  aiding  that  buoyancy,  and 
being  scarcely  movable  but  in  the  lateral 
direction  required  for  the  steerage.  The  fish 
is  generally  buoyant  by  its  nature.  The  tail 
supplies  at  once  its  progress  and  direction, 
and  it  is  therefore  a  powerful  and  peculiarly 
active  instrument.  Either  would  answer  the 
purpose  of  the  balloon.  But  its  buoyancy 
brings  it  nearer  to  the  fish  than  the  bird. 
Its  requisite  would  be  a  rudder  of  such  length 
and  force,  as  at  once  to  accelerate  (or  retard) 
and  guide.  This  rudder  might  be  a  long 
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frame,  with  a  wheel  or  vane  kept  in  rapid 
motion  at  its  end.  For  this  some  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  steam-engine  would  be  required  ; 
but  we  have  overcome  so  many  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  steam-engine,  that  we  are  not 
entitled  to  doubt  much  of  ultimate  success 
even  here.  Still,  as  we  observed  in  some 
former  mention  of  this  subject,  we  may  doubt 
strongly  of  the  value  of  the  boon  if  it  were 
general,  and  have  strong  fears  of  the  perils  of 
an  invention  which  would  make  fortifica¬ 
tions  and  natural  boundaries  useless  as  means 
of  protection ;  lay  nations  almost  wholly  at 
each  other’s  mercy,  or  even  at  the  mercy  of 
malignant  individuals ;  render  war  a  scene 
of  terrible  and  unavoidable  surprises;  and 
divest  peace  of  all  security,  not  merely  from 
the  sudden  attacks  of  neighbour  nations, 
but  from  the  most  remote  and  savage.  Still 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  for  every  dan¬ 
gerous  invention  there  has  hitherto  been 
found  a  counterpoise,  and  that  the  more  dan¬ 
gerous  the  invention,  the  more  forcible,  ac¬ 
tive,  and  comprehensive,  and  therefore  the 
more  capable  of  being  turned  to  good  it  is. 
The  first  contemplations  of  the  devastating 
strength  of  gunpowder  must  have  been  full 
of  terror :  it  was  pronounced  a  curse  ;  the  mus¬ 
keteer  was  always  refused  quarter ;  and  the 
inventor,  monk  though  he  was,  was  regarded 
as  little  less  than  an  especial  instrument  of 
Satan.  Yet  gunpowder  has  since  been  one 
of  the  great  civilizers  of  the  earth,  one  of  the 
great  protectors  of  mankind  from  savage  hos¬ 
tilities;  and  even  the  great  restrainer  of 
massacre  in  the  field.  More  men  perished 
in  one  day,  in  many  an  ancient  battle,  than 
now  fall  in  a  campaign. 

But  even  in  its  present  condition  the  bal¬ 
loon  may  be  of  service,  though  scarcely  in 
our  country.  We  are  too  near  the  sea,  and 
too  liable  to  sudden  shifts  of  wind.  In  Eng¬ 
land,  except  in  the  very  centre  of  the  country, 
wherever  the  balloon  ascends  it  has  water 
within  its  horizon :  half  an  hour’s  shift  of 
the  gale  from  the  south  would  have  carried 
Mr.  Green  inevitably  into  the  North  Sea.  It 
is  in  the  spaces  of  the  great  continents 
where  this  danger  is  not  to  be  dreaded,  and 
where  the  wind  blows  for  days  or  weeks  to¬ 
gether  from  the  same  point,  that  the  balloon 
might  even  now  be  of  admirable  service. 
Thus,  in  India,  in  case  of  a  Russian  inva¬ 
sion,  a  balloon  from  the  frontier,  or  from  the 
Himmeleh,  might  convey  the  intelligence 
to  Calcutta  with  the  most  important  cele¬ 
rity.  Thus,  in  case  of  an  European  war, 
a  balloon  from  Alexandria  might  carry  the 
despatches  across  Arabia,  to  Bombay,  with 
a  speed  which  might  not  merely  enable  the 
Indian  Government  to  be  on  its  guard,  but 
to  strike  the  most  instant  and  decisive  blows. 
In  passing  the  Tartar  deserts,  or  in  pene¬ 
trating  into  Africa,  the  balloon  might  make 
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all  the  chief  difficulties  disappear,  arising,  as 
they  do,  from  the  sultriness,  the  sands,  the 
scantiness  of  provision,  the  deficiency  of 
transit,  and  the  wars,  treacheries,  and  extor¬ 
tions  of  the  savage  kings.  In  the  mean 
time,  we  congratulate  Mr.  Green  and  his 
companions.  If  it  he  fame,  as  Horace  says 
it  is — “  Volitare  super  ora  hominum,”  he  has 
amply  secured  his  renown.  —  Blackwood's 
Magazine. 


THE  LATK  JOHN  BANNISTER. 

The  death  of  Bannister,  the  comedian,  Jack 
Bannister,  as  all  the  world  fondly  called  him, 
has  caused  great  regret  in  a  large  circle  of 
acquaintance.  As  a  comedian,  he  had  ceased 
to  exist  twenty  years  ago,  and  the  rising 
generation  could  know  nothing  of  his  de¬ 
lightful  performance,  for  delightful  it  was. 
There  was  no  constraint,  no  effort,  no  error. 
Every  look  was  characteristic  of  the  part, 
and  yet  every  look  of  the  actor  seemed  to  be 
the  everyday  look  of  the  man.  His  concep¬ 
tion  was  admirable.  The  preparation  which 
the  artificial  actor  makes  for  a  point  and  a 
plaudit  seemed  never  to  enter  into  his 
thoughts  ;  the  jest,  the  point,  or  the  senti¬ 
ment,  came  from  his  lips  with  the  apparent 
unconsciousness  of  one  to  whom  they  were 
the  simplest  of  all  possible  things.  But  no 
man  winged  his  wit  with  happier  dexterity, 
or  guided  it  to  the  heart  with  finer  know¬ 
ledge  of  nature. 

Bannister  had  the  advantage  of  being  a 
handsome  man  ;  his  figure  was  good,  his 
face  intelligent,  and  his  eye  a  ball  of  brilliant 
fire.  Yet  his  line  was  limited.  He  wanted 
elegance  for  the  man  of  fashion,  and  finish 
for  the  fop  ;  but  as  the  easy  English  humo¬ 
rist,  the  Englishman  of  middle  life,  of  mid¬ 
dle  age,  and  of  middle  fortune  :  the  man  of 
independence,  oddity,  originality,  and  plea¬ 
santry,  he  was  altogether  unrivalled.  He 
rould  adopt  the  generous,  the  grave,  and 
even  the  melancholy  ;  but  the  restless  viva¬ 
city  of  his  eye,  and  the  almost  irrepressible 
gladness  of  his  smile,  showed  that  his  pro¬ 
vince  was  the  eccentric,  the  good-natured, 
and  the  gay.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
he  made  a  considerable  fortune,  and  was 
enabled  to  enjoy  his  retirement  in  something 
not  far  from  affluence  ;  though  he  often 
blamed  the  memory  of  his  ultra-opulent 
relative,  Rundell,  the  millionaire  jeweller, 
for  not  leaving  him  enough  to  keep  a  coach. 
He  possessed,  however,  what  the  millionaire 
could  not  leave  him,  health,  spirits,  good 
looks,  and  the  use  of  his  legs  to  the  last. 
The  gout  touched  him  now  and  then,  but  it 
was  with  the  tenderness  of  an  old  friend 
come  to  remind  him  occasionally  of  the 
pleasantries  among  which  they  first  made 
acquaintance.  Bannister  was  constantly 
seen  taking  his  exercise  in  the  streets,  and 
enjoying  the  scenes  which  make  London  a 


perpetual  panorama,  with  the  animation  of 
one  who  defied  old  age. 

Bannister  was  a  wit  himself  as  well  as 
the  instrument  of  the  wit  of  others.  Some 
of  those  recollections  still  remain.  In  giving 
them  here,  it  must  be  remembered  how 
much  is  necessarily  lost  in  losing  the  look, 
the  tone,  and  the  moment.  One  day,  as  he 
was  walking  with  the  celebrated  Suett,  a 
fellow  on  the  top  of  a  coach  cried  out, 
“  Hope  you’re  well,  Master  Dickey  Gossip.” 
Suett,  not  prepared  for  the  acquaintanceship, 
said,  peevishly,  “  What  an  impudent  ruffian  !” 
— “  He  seems  one  of  the  profession,  how¬ 
ever,’’  observed  Bannister.  “  Don’t  you 
see  he  is  upon  the  Stage?” 

A  shoemaker  in  Piccadilly,  determined  to 
astonish  the  world,  had  put  up  a  motto, 
from  Euripides,  over  his  window.  Bannis¬ 
ter  happened  to  be  passing  with,  I  believe, 
Porson.  “  That  is  Greek,”  said  Bannister. 

■ — “  What !  are  you  acquainted  with  Greek,” 
asked  the  Professor,  with  a  laugh.  —  “I 
know  it  by  sight,’’  was  the  happy  reply. 

On  the  night  of  Mrs.  Siddons’s  retirement 
from  the  stage,  she  withdrew,  much  affected 
with  the  sympathy  of  the  audience  ;  but,  as 
the  curtain  fell,  one  of  those  sounds  followed, 
from  some  enemy  of  the  great  actress, 
which  penetrates  the  ear  amid  a  thousand 
plaudits,  and  for  its  susceptibility  to  which 
George  Colman  said  the  stage  was  originally 
called  a  Histrionic  profession.  Siddons 
caught  the  tone,  and  turning  startled  to 
Bannister,  asked,  “  Can  that  be  a  hiss 
— No,”  said  Bannister,  “  it  is  a  hys-teric.” 

The  irritability  of  Matthews  was  prover¬ 
bial.  He  was  generous  in  giving  his  per¬ 
sonal  assistance  to  his  brother  actors  ;  but 
it  required  dexterity,  and  the  fortunate  mo¬ 
ment,  to  escape  at  times  an  angry  reply. 
An  actor  once  pressed  him  to  play  for  his 
benefit  at  Drury-lane.  “  What  could  I 
do  ?”  said  Matthews,  recounting  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  to  Bannister.  “  The  blockhead 
knew  I  was  to  play  at  the  English  Opera- 
house  on  the  same  night ;  I  could  not  split 
myself.’’ — “  I  don’t  say  that,”  observed 
Bannister,  “  but  the  poor  fellow’s  idea 
probably  arose  from  his  seeing  you,  as  I 
have  done,  play  in  two  pieces  on  the  same 
night.” 

Spurzheim  was  lecturing  on  phrenolog)'. 
“  What  is  to  be  conceived  the  organ  of 
drunkenness  ?’’  said  the  professor.  “  The 
barrel  organ,’’  interrupted  Bannister. 

A  farce,  from  the  French,  was  performed, 
under  the  title  of  “  Fire  and  Water.”  “  I 
predict  its  fate,”  said  Bannister. — “  What 
fate?’’  whispered  the  anxious  author  at  his 
side.  —  “  What  fate  ?’’  said  Bannister. 
“  Why,  what  can  fire  and  water  produce, 
but  a  hiss.” — Ibid. 
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REMAINS  OF  ST.  AUGUSTINE'S  MONASTERY,  CANTERBURY. 


In  the  eastern  suburb  of  Longport,  stood 
within  these  few  years,  the  ruins  of  the  mag¬ 
nificent  Abbey  of  St.  Augustine,  built  and 
richly  endowed  by  the  pious  King  Ethelbert, 
early  in  the  sixth  century.  The  privileges 
granted  to  this  Monastery  from  time  to  time 
were  many  and  important ;  and  the  revenues 
were  very  considerable.  So  early  as  the  reign 
of  Richard,  it  was  possessed  of  1 1,862  acres 
of  land  in  the  several  manors,  besides  par¬ 
sonages.  The  stately  and  sumptuous  living 
of  the  abbots  was  of  proportionate  splendour  : 
several  of  their  feasts  are  recorded  in  the  annals 
of  the  Monastery  :  one,  in  particular,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.,  at  which  were  present 
4,500  persons  ;  and,  another  at  which  were 
served  up  3,000  dishes  of  meat  to  6,000 
guests.  Indeed,  the  Abbey  held  its  supre¬ 
macy  for  good  living  till  the  Dissolution, 
when  Henry’s  commissioners  found  the  gates 
of  the  monastery  shut  against  them,  and  the 
monks  prepared  to  make  a  stout  resistance, 
until  they  were  awed  into  submission  by  some 
pieces  of  cannon  which  the  commissioners 
had  placed  on  the  neighbouring  eminences. 
The  Monastery  was  afterwards  granted  to 
Cardinal  Pole ;  and  here  Queen  Elizabeth 
was  sumptuously  entertained  by  Archbishop 
Parker.  In  later  times,  the  site  was  bestowed 
on  Henry  Lord  Cobham,  and  successively 
gven  to  Robert  Lord  Essenden,  Earl  of  Salis¬ 
bury,  and  Thomas  Lord  Wotton  of  AJarley. 

Of  this  stately  Abbey,  the  two  gateways 
and  a  very  small  portion  only  remain  ;  one  of 
these  being  a  brewhouse,  and  a  habitable 
fragment  an  alehouse.  Of  the  church  there 
remained  the  noble  western  tower,  St.  Ethel- 


bert’s,  till  within  these  fifteen  years.  It  was 
an  interesting  specimen  of  Anglo-Norman 
architecture,  its  stories  being  rich  in  inter¬ 
laced  arches  peculiar  to  that  style.  Part  of 
this  noble  structure  having  fallen,  the  remain¬ 
der  was  demolished  on  October  24,  1822; 
and  the  appearance  of  the  ruins  on  the  day 
previous  is  represented  in  the  annexed  Cut, 
from  a  lithograph  drawn  by  George  Cooper, 
and  published  by  George  Wood,  Canterbury. 

Mr.  Fussell,  the  tourist,  who  visited  the 
spot  in  1818,  describes  the  remains  of  the 
Augustine  monastery  as  “  exhibiting  in  their 
fallen  state  a  most  striking  and  picturesque 
display  of  ancient  architecture.  The  totter¬ 
ing  arches  of  this  once  gorgeous  palace,  the 
rich  tracery  and  magnificent  size  of  its  win¬ 
dows,  the  vast  variety  of  its  ornaments,  the 
height  of  its  broken  walls,  and  the  immense 
extent  of  the  area  over  which  its  fragments 
are  profusely  scattered,  concur  in  forming  a 
scene  of  indescribable  grandeur.” 


lane’s  account  of  the  manners  and 

CUSTOMS  OF  THE  MODERN  EGYPTIANS. 

[We  resume,  from  page  61,  our  extracts  from 
this  very  entertaining  work.] 

Staining  the  Hands  and  Feet. 

The  females  of  the  higher  and  middle 
classes,  and  many  of  the  poorer  women, 
stain  certain  parts  of  their  hands  and  feet 
(which  are,  with  very  few  exceptions,  beauti¬ 
fully  formed)  with  the  leaves  of  the  hhen'na- 
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tree,*  which  impart  a  yellowish  red,  or  deep 
orange  colour.  Many  thus  dye  only  the  nails 
of  the  fingers  and  toes ;  others  extend  the 
dye  as  high  as  the  first  joint  of  each  finger 
and  toe  ;  some  also  make  a  stripe  along  the 
next  row  of  joints ;  and  there  are  several 
other  fanciful  modes  of  applying  the  hhen'na; 
but  the  most  common  practice  is  to  dye  the 
tips  of  the  fingers  and  toes  as  high  as  the 
first  joint,  and  the  whole  of  the  inside  of  the 
hand  and  the  sole  of  the  foot  ;f  adding, 
though  not  always,  the  stripe  above-mentioned 
along  the  middle  joints  of  the  fingers,  and  a 
similar  stripe  a  little  above  the  toes.  The 
hhen'na  is  prepared  for  this  use  merely  by 
being  powdered  and  mixed  with  a  little 
water,  so  as  to  form  a  paste.  Some  of  this 
paste  being  spread  in  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
and  on  other  parts  of  it  which  are  to  be  dyed, 
and  the  fingers  being  doubled,  and  their 
extremities  inserted  into  the  paste  in  the 
palm,  the  whole  hand  is  tightly  bound  with 
linen,  and  remains  thus  during  a  whole  night. 
In  a  similar  manner  it  is  applied  to  the  feet. 
The  colour  does  not  disappear  until  after 
many  days :  it  is  generally  renewed  after 
about  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  This  custom 
prevails  not  only  in  Egypt,  but  in  several 
other  countries  of  the  East,  which  are  sup¬ 
plied  with  hhen'na  from  the  banks  of  the 
Nile.  To  the  nails,  the  hhen'na  imparts  a 
more  bright,  clear,  and  permanent  colour  than 
to  the  skin.  When  this  dye  alone  is  applied 
to  the  nails,  or  to  a  larger  portion  of  the  fin¬ 
gers  and  toes,  it  may,  with  some  reason,  be 
regarded  as  an  embellishment ;  for  it  makes 
the  general  complexion  of  the  hand  and  foot 
appear  more  delicate  ;  but  many  ladies  stain 
their  hands  in  a  manner  much  less  agreeable 
to  our  taste  :  by  applying,  immediately  after 
the  removal  of  the  paste  of  hhen'na,  another 
paste  composed  of  quicklime,  common  smoke- 
black,  and  linseed-oil,  they  convert  the  tint  of 
the  hhen'na  to  a  black,  or  to  a  blackish  olive 
hue.  Ladies  in  Egypt  are  often  seen  with 
their  nails  stained  with  this  colour,  or  with 
their  fingers  of  the  same  dark  hue  from  the 
extremity  to  the  first  joint,  red  from  the  first 
to  the  second  joint,  and  of  the  former  colour 
from  the  second  to  the  third  joint ;  with  the 
palm  also  stained  in  a  similar  manner,  having 
a  broad,  dark  stripe  across  the  middle,  and 
the  rest  left  red  ;  the  thumb  dark  from  the 
extremity  to  the  first  joint,  and  red  from  the 
first  to  the  second  joint.  Some,  after  a  more 
simple  fashion,  blacken  the  ends  of  the 
finders  and  the  whole  of  the  inside  of  the 
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hand. 

Children. 

With  the  exception  of  those  of  the  weal- 

*  Lawsonia  inermis:  also  called  “  Egyptian 
privet.” 

f  The  application  of  this  dye  to  the  palms  of  the 
hands  and  the  soles  of  the  teet  is  said  to  have  an 
agreeable  effect  upon  the  skin  ;  particularly  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  being  too  tender  and  sensitive. 


thier  classes,  the  children  in  Egypt,  though 
objects  of  so  much  solicitude,  are  generally 
very  dirty,  and  shabbily  clad.  The  stranger 
here  is  disgusted  by  the  sight  of  them,  and 
at  once  condemns  the  modern  Egyptians  as  a 
very  filthy  people,  without  requiring  any 
other  reason  for  forming  such  an  opinion  of 
them  ;  but  it  is  often  the  case  that  those 
children  who  are  most  petted  and  beloved  are 
the  dirtiest  and  worst  clad.  It  is  not  uncom¬ 
mon  to  see,  in  the  city  in  which  I  am  writing, 
a  lady  shuffling  along  in  her  ample  to'b  and 
hhab'arah  of  new  and  rich  and  glistening 
silks,  and  one  who  scents  the  whole  street 
with  the  odour  of  musk  or  civet  as  she  passes 
along,  with  all  that  appears  of  her  person 
scrupulously  clean  and  delicate,  her  eyes 
neatly  bordered  with  kohhl  applied  in  the 
most  careful  manner,  and  the  tip  of  a  finger 
or  two  showing  the  fresh  dye  of  the  hhen'na, 
and  by  her  side  a  little  boy  or  girl,  her  own 
child,  with  a  face  besmeared  with  dirt,  and 
with  clothes  appearing  as  though  they  had 
been  worn  for  months  without  being  washed. 
Few  things  surprised  me  so  much  as  sights 
of  this  kind  on  my  first  arrival  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  I  naturally  inquired  the  cause  of  what 
struck  me  as  so  strange  and  inconsistent,  and 
was  informed  that  the  affectionate  mothers 
thus  neglected  the  appearance  of  their  chil¬ 
dren,  and  purposely  left  them  unwashed,  and 
clothed  them  so  shabbily,  particularly  when 
they  had  to  take  them  out  in  public,  from 
fear  of  the  evil  eye ,  which  is  excessively 
dreaded,  and  especially  in  the  case  of  children, 
since  they  are  generally  esteemed  the  greatest 
of  blessings,  and  therefore  most  likely  to  be 
coveted. 

The  children  of  the  poor  have  a  yet  more 
neglected  appearance :  besides  being  very 
scantily  clad,  or  quite  naked,  they  are,  in 
general,  excessively  dirty  ;  their  eyes  are  fre¬ 
quently  extremely  filthy  ;  it  is  common  to  see 
half-a-dozen  or  more  flies  in  each  eye  un¬ 
heeded  and  unmolested.  The  parents  con¬ 
sider  it  extremely  injurious  to  wash,  or  even 
touch,  the  eyes,  when  they  discharge  that 
acrid  humour  which  attracts  the  flies  :  they 
even  affirm  that  the  loss  of  sight  would  result 
from  frequently  touching  or  washing  them 
when  thus  affected ;  though  washing  is 
really  one  of  the  best  means  of  alleviating  the 
complaint. 

Early  Education . 

The  parents  seldom  devote  much  of  their 
time  or  attention  to  the  education  of  their 
children ;  generally  contenting  themselves 
with  instilling  into  their  young  minds  a  few 
principles  of  religion,  and  then  submitting 
them,  if  they  can  afford  to  do  so,  to  the  in¬ 
struction  of  a  schoolmaster.  As  early  as 
possible,  the  child  is  taught  to  say,  “  I  tes¬ 
tify  that  there  is  no  deity  but  God  ;  and  I 
testify  that  Mohham'mad  is  God’s  Apostle.” 
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He  receives  also  lessons  of  religious  pride, 
and  learns  to  hate  the  Christians,  and  all 
other  sects  but  his  own,  as  thoroughly  as  does 
the  Mcos'lim  in  advanced  age.  Most  of  the 
children  of  the  higher  and  middle  classes, 
and  some  of  those  of  the  lower  orders,  are 
taught  by  the  schoolmaster  to  read,  and  to 
recite  the  whole  or  certain  portions  of  the 
Ckoor-a'n  by  memory.  They  afterwards 
learn  the  most  common  rules  of  arithmetic. 

Schools  are  very  numerous,  not  only  in 
the  metropolis,  but  in  every  large  town  ;  and 
there  is  one,  at  least,  in  every  considerable 
village.  Almost  every  mosque,  sebee'l  (or 
public  fountain),  and  hho'd  (or  drinking- 
place  for  cattle),  in  the  metropolis  has  a 
kootta'b  (or  school)  attached  to  it,  in  which 
children  are  instructed  for  a  very  trifling 
expense  ;  the  sheykh  or  Jick'ee  (the  master 
of  the  school)  receiving  from  the  parent  of 
each  pupil  half  a  piaster  (about  five  far¬ 
things  of  our  money),  or  something  more  or 
less,  every  Thursday.  The  master  of  a 
school  attached  to  a  mosque  or  other  public 
building  in  Cairo  also  generally  receives 
yearly  a  turboo'sh,  a  piece  of  white  muslin 
for  a  turban,  a  piece  of  linen,  and  a  pair  of 
shoes  ;  and  each  boy  receives,  at  the  same 
time,  a  linen  skull-cap,  four  or  five  cubits  of 
cotton  cloth,  and  perhaps  half  a  piece  (ten 
or  twelve  cubits)  of  linen,  and  a  pair  of 
shoes,  and,  in  some  cases,  half  a  piaster  or 
a  piaster.  These  presents  are  supplied  by 
funds  bequeathed  to  the  school,  and  are 
given  in  the  month  of  Rum'ada'n.  The  boys 
attend  only  during  the  hours  of  instruction, 
and  then  return  to  their  homes.  The  lessons 
are  generally  written  upon  tablets  of  wood, 
painted  white;  and  when  one  lesson  is 
learnt,  the  tablet  is  washed  and  another  is 
written.  They  also  practise  writing  upon 
the  same  tablet.  The  schoolmaster  and 
his  pupils  sit  upon  the  ground,  and  each  boy 
has  his  tablet  in  his  hands,  or  a  copy  of  the 
Ckoor-a'n,  or  of  one  of  its  thirty  sections,  on 
a  little  kind  of  desk  of  palm  sticks.  All  who 
are  learning  to  read  recite  their  lessons 
aloud,  at  the  same  time,  rocking  their  heads 
and  bodies  incessantly  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards  ;  which  practice  is  observed  by  almost 
all  persons  in  reading  the  Ckoor-a'n  ;  being 
thought  to  assist  the  memory.  The  noise 
may  be  imagined. 

Cries  of  Cairo. 

Bread,  vegetables,  and  a  variety  of  eat¬ 
ables  are  carried  about  for  sale.  The  cries  of 
some  of  the  hawkers  are  curious  ;  and  deserve 
to  be  mentioned.  The  seller  of  tir'mis  (or 
lupins)  often  cries  “Aid  !  O  Imba'bee  ! 
Aid  !”  This  is  understood  in  two  senses ; 
as  an  invocation  for  aid  to  the  sheykh  El- 
Imba'bee,  a  celebrated  Moos'lim  saint,  buried 
at  the  village  of  1  mba'beh,  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Nile,  opposite  Cairo;  in  the  neigh¬ 


bourhood  of  which  village  the  best  tir'mis  is 
grown ;  and  also  as  implying  that  it  is  through 
the  aid  of  the  saint  above-mentioned  that  the 
tir'mis  of  Imba'beh  is  so  excellent.  The  seller 
of  this  vegetable  also  cries,  “  The  tir'mis  of 
Imba'beh  surpasses  the  almond  1”  Another 
cry  of  the  seller  of  tir'mis  is,  “  O  how  sweet 
are  the  little  children  of  the  river  !”  This 
last  cry,  which  is  seldom  heard  but  in  the 
country  towns  and  villages  of  Egypt,  alludes 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  tir'mis  is  pre¬ 
pared  for  food.  To  deprive  it  of  its  natural 
bitterness,  it  is  soaked,  for  two  or  three  days, 
in  a  vessel  full  of  water ;  then  boiled  ;  and, 
after^  this,  sewed  up  into  a  basket  of  palm- 
leaves  (called  furd ),  and  thrown  into  the 
Nile,  where  it  is  left  to  soak,  again,  two 
or  three  days  ;  after  which,  it  is  dried,  and 
eaten  cold,  with  a  little  salt. — The  seller  of 
sour  limes  cries,  “  God  make  them  light  [or 
easy  of  sale]  !  O  limes  \” — The  toasted  pips 
of  a  kind  of  melon  called  ’ abdalla'wee ,  and  of 
the  water  melon,  are  often  announced  by  the 
cry  of  “  O  consoier  of  the  embarrassed  !  O 
pips  !’’  though  more  commonly,  by  the  sim¬ 
ple  cry  of  “  Roasted  pips  I” — A  curious  cry 
of  the  seller  of  a  kind  of  sweetmeat  Qihala'weh), 
composed  of  treacle  fried  with  some  other 
ingredients,  is,  “  For  a  nail !  O  sweetmeat !” 
He  is  said  to  be  half  a  thief;  children  and 
servants  often  steal  implements  of  iron,  &c., 
from  the  house  in  which  they  live,  and  give 
them  to  him  in  exchange  for  his  sweetmeat. 
The  hawker  of  oranges  cries,  “  Honey !  O 
oranges !  Honey  1”  and  similar  cries  are 
used  by  the  sellers  of  other  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  ;  so  that  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to 
guess  what  the  person  announces  for  sale ; 
as,  when  we  hear  the  cry  of  “  Sycamore- figs  ! 
O  grapes !”  excepting  by  the  rule  that  what 
is  for  sale  is  the  least  excellent  of  the  fruits, 
&c.,  mentioned;  as  sycamore-figs  are  not  so 
good  as  grapes. — A  very  singular  cry  is  used 
by  the  seller  of  roses ;  “  The  rose  was  a 
thorn :  from  the  sweat  of  the  Prophet  it 
opened  [its  flowers].”  This  alludes  to  a 
miracle  related  of  the  Prophet. — The  fragrant 
flowers  of  the  hhen'na-tree  (or  Egyptian 
privet)  are  carried  about  for  sale;  and  the 
seller  cries,  “  Odours  of  Paradise  !  O  flowers 
of  the  hhen'na  !” 

The  cries  of  the  beggars  of  Cairo  are  gene¬ 
rally  appeals  to  God.  Among  the  most 
common  are — “  O  Exciter  of  compassion  ! 
O  Lord !” — “  For  the  sake  of  God  !  O  ye 
charitable  !” — “  I  am  seeking  from  my  Lord 
a  cake  of  bread  !” — “  O  how  bountiful  thou 
art !  O  Lord  !”—  “  I  am  the  guest  of  God 
and  the  Prophet !” — in  the  evening,  “  My 
supper  must  be  thy  gift !  O  Lord  !” — on  the 
eve  of  Friday,  “The  night  of  the  excellent 
Friday !” — and  on  Friday,  “  The  excellent 
day  of  Friday  !” — One  who  daily  passed  my 
door  used  to  exclaim,  “  Place  thy  reliance 
upon  God  !  There  is  none  but  God  !”  and 
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another,  a  woman,  I  now  hear  crying,  “  My 
supper  must  be  thy  gift !  O  Lord  !  from  the 
hand  of  a  bountiful  believer,  a  testifier  of  the 
unity  of  God  !  O  masters  !” — The  answers 
which  beggars  generally  receive  (for  they  are 
so  numerous  that  a  person  cannot  give  to  all 
who  ask  of  him)  are,  “  God  help  thee  !” — 
“  God  will  sustain  1” — “  God  give  thee  !”  — 
“  God  content,  or  enrich,  thee  !” — They  are 
not  satisfied  by  any  denial  but  one  implied 
by  these  or  similar  answers.  In  the  more 
frequented  streets  of  Cairo,  it  is  common  to 
see  a  beggar  asking  for  the  price  of  a  cake 
of  bread,  which  he  or  she  holds  in  the  hand, 
followed  by  the  seller  of  the  bread.  Some 
beggars,  particularly  dunvee'shes,  go  about 
chanting  verses  in  praise  of  the  Prophet ;  or 
beating  cymbals,  or  a  little  kettle-drum.  In 
the  country,  many  durwee'shes  go  from  vil¬ 
lage  to  village  begging  alms.  I  have  seen 
them  on  horseback ;  and  one  I  lately  saw 
thus  mounted,  and  accompanied  by  two  men 
bearing  each  a  flag,  and  by  a  third  beating  a 
drum  :  this  beggar  on  horseback  was  going 
from  hut  to  hut  asking  for  bread. 

Use  of  Coffee. 

The  cup  of  coffee,  which,  when  it  can  be 
afforded,  generally  accompanies  the  pipe  is 
commonly  regarded  as  an  almost  equal  luxury. 
It  is  said  that  the  discovery  of  the  refreshing 
beverage  afforded  by  the  berry  of  the  coffee- 
plant  was  made  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventh  century  of  the  Flight  (or,  of  the 
thirteenth  of  the  Christian  era),  by  a  certain 
devotee,  named  the  sheykh  'Om'ar,  who, 
driven  by  persecution  to  a  mountain  of  the 
Yem'en,  with  a  few  of  his  disciples,  was  in¬ 
duced,  by  the  want  of  provisions  to  make  an 
experiment  of  the  decoction  of  coffee-berries, 
as  an  article  of  food  ;  the  coffee-plant  being 
there  a  spontaneous  production.  It  was  not, 
however,  till  about  two  centuries  after  this 
period  that  the  use  of  coffee  began  to  become 
common  in  the  Yem'en.  It  was  imported 
into  Egypt  between  the  years  900  and  910  of 
the  Flight  (towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
or  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  of 
our  era,  or  a  little  more  than  a  century  before 
the  introduction  of  tobacco  into  the  East), 
and  was  then  drunk  in  the  great  mosque 
El-Az'har,  by  the  fackee'rs  of  the  Yem'en, 
and  Mek'keh,  and  El-Medee'ueh,  who  found 
it  very  refreshing  to  them  while  engaged  in 
their  exercises  of  reciting  prayers,  and  the 
praises  of  God;  and  freely  indulged  them¬ 
selves  with  it.  About  half  a  century  after,  it 
was  introduced  into  Constantinople.*  In 
Arabia,  in  Egypt,  and  in  Constantinople,  it 
was  often  the  subject  of  sharp  disputes  among 
the  pious  and  learned  ;  many  doctors  assert¬ 
ing  that  it  possessed  intoxicating  qualities, 
and  was  therefore  an  unlawful  beverage  to 

*  See  De  Sacy’s  Chrestomathie  Arabe,  vol.  i„ 
pp,  412 — 483,  2nd  ed. 


Moos'lims;  while  others  contended,  that, 
among  many  other  virtues,  it  had  that  of 
repelling  sleep,  which  rendered  it  a  powerful 
help  to  the  pious  in  their  nocturnal  devotions: 
according  to  the  fancy  of  the  ruling  power, 
its  sale  was  therefore  often  prohibited,  and 
again  legalized.  It  is  now,  and  has  been  for 
many  years,  acknowledged  as  lawful  by  al¬ 
most  all  the  Moos'lims,  and  immoderately 
used  even  by  the  Wah'ha'bees,  who  are  the 
most  rigid  in  their  condemnation  of  tobacco, 
and  in  their  adherence  to  the  precepts  of  the 
Ckoor-a'n,  and  the  Traditions  of  the  Prophet. 
Formerly,  it  was  generally  prepared  from  the 
berries  and  husks  together  ;  and  it  is  still  so 
prepared,  or  from  the  husks  alone,  by  many 
persons  in  Arabia.  In  other  countries  of  the 
East,  it  is  prepared  from  the  berries  alone, 
freshly  roasted  and  pounded. 

Cairo  contains  above  a  thousand 
Ckah'wehs, f  or  coffee-shops.  The  ckah'weh 
is,  generally  speaking,  a  small  apartment, 
whose  front,  which  is  towards  the  street,  is 
of  open  wooden  work,  in  the  form  of  arches. 
Along  the  front,  excepting  before  the  door,  is 
a  mus' tub' ah,  or  raised  seat,  of  stone  or  brick, 
two  or  three  feet  in  height,  and  about  the 
same  in  width,  which  is  covered  with  mat¬ 
ting  ;  and  there  are  similar  seats  in  the  inte¬ 
rior,  on  two  or  three  sides.  The  coffee-shops 
are  most  frequented  in  the  afternoon  and 
evening  ;  but  by  few  excepting  persons  of  the 
lower  orders  and  tradesmen.  The  exterior 
mus'tub'ah  is  generally  preferred.  Each  per¬ 
son  brings  with  him  his  own  tobacco  and 
pipe.  Coffee  is  served  by  the  ckah'we'gee 
(or  attendant  of  the  shop),  at  the  price  of  five 
fud'dahs  a  cup,  or  ten  for  a  little  bek'reg  (or 
pot)  of  three  or  four  cups.J  The  ckah'we'gee 
also  keeps  two  or  three  na'rgee  lehs  or 
shee'shehs,  and  go'zehs,  which  latter  are 
used  both  for  smoking  the  toomb'ak  (or 
Persian  tobacco)  and  the  hhashee'sh  (or 
hemp)  :  for  hhashee'sh  is  sold  at  some  coffee- 
shops.  Musicians  and  story-tellers  frequent 
some  of  the  ckah'wehs ;  particularly  on  the 
evenings  of  religious  festivals. 

Musicians. 

The  male  professional  musicians  are  called 
A' la' tee' yell i  in  the  singular ,  A' la' tee,  which 
properly  signifies  “  a  player  upon  an  instru¬ 
ment  but  they  are  generally  both  instru¬ 
mental  and  vocal  performers.  They  are 
people  of  very  dissolute  habits;  aud  are  re¬ 
garded  as  scarcely  less  disreputable  charac¬ 
ters  than  the  public  dancers.  They  are,  how¬ 
ever,  hired  at  most  grand  entertainments,  to 
amuse  the  company  ;  and  on  these  occasions 
they  are  usually  supplied  with  brandy,  or 
other  spirituous  liquors,  which  they  some- 

+  "  Ckah'weh”  is  the  name  of  the  beverage  sold  at 
the  coffee-shop ;  and  hence  it  is  applied  to  the  shop 
itself. 

X  A  decoction  of  ginger,  sweetened  with  sugar,  is 
likewise  often  sold  at  the  Ckah'wehs ;  particularly 
on  the  nights  of  festivals. 
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times  drink  until  they  can  neither  sing  nor 
strike  a  chord.  The  sum  commonly  paid  to 
each  of  them  for  one  night’s  performance  is 
equal  to  about  two  or  three  shillings  ;  but 
they  often  receive  considerably  more.  The 
guest's  generally  contribute  the  sum. 

There  are  also  female  professional  singers. 
These  are  called  ’ Awa'lim ;  in  the  singular, 
’ Al'meh ,  or  ’ A'limeh  ;  an  appellation  literally 
signifying  “  a  learned  female.”  The  ’Awa'lim 
are  often  hired  on  the  occasion  of  a  fete  in 
the  hharee'm  of  a  person  ot  wealth.  There 
is  generally  a  small,  elevated  apartment,  called 
a  toockey  seh ,  adjoining  the  principal  saloon 
of  the  hharee'm,  from  which  it  is  separated 
only  by  a  screen  of  wooden  lattice-work ;  or 
there  is  some  other  convenient  place  in  which 
the  female  singers  may  be  concealed  from 
the  sight  of  the  master  of  the  house,  should 
he  be  present  with  his  women.  But  when 
there  is  a  party  of  male  guests,  they  generally 
sit  in  the  court,  or  in  a  lower  apartment  to 
hear  the  songs  of  the  ’Awa'lim,  who,  in  this 
case,  usually  sit  at  a  window  of  the  hharee'm 
concealed  by  the  lattice-work.  Some  of  them 
are  also  instrumental  performers.  I  have 
heard  the  most  celebrated  ’Awa'lim  in  Cairo, 
and  have  been  more  charmed  with  their  songs 
than  with  the  best  performances  of  the 
A'la'tee'yeh,  and  more  so,  I  think  I  may 
truly  add,  than  with  any  other  music  that  I 
have  ever  enjoyed.  They  are  often  very  highly 
paid.  I  have  known  instances  of  sums  equal 
to  more  than  fifty  guineas  being  collected  for 
a  single  ’A'l’meh  from  the  guests  at  an  enter¬ 
tainment  in  the  house  of  a  merchant,  where 
none  of  the  contributors  were  persons  of  much 
wealth.  So  powerful  is  the  effect  of  the  sing¬ 
ing  of  a  very  accomplished  ’A'i’meh,  that  her 
audience,  in  the  height  of  their  excitement, 
often  lavish,  upon  her,  sums  which  they  can 
ill  afford  to  lose.  There  are,  among  the 
’Awa'lim  in  Cairo,  a  few  who  are  not  alto¬ 
gether  unworthy  of  the  appellation  of  “learned 
females  having  some  literary  accomplish¬ 
ments.  There  are  also  many  of  an  inferior 
class  who  sometimes  dance  in  the  hharee'm  : 
hence,  travellers  have  often  misapplied  the 
name  of  “  alme,”  meaning  “  a'i’meh,”  to  the 
common  dancing-girls,  of  whom  an  account 
is  given  in  another  chapter  of  this  work. 


GEMS, 

From,  Mr.  Bulwer's  New  Play. 

The  rose  grows  richer  on  her  cheek,  like  liues 
That,  in  the  silence  of  the  virgin  dawn. 

Predict,  in  blushes,  light  that  glads  the  earth. 

Nay,  my  Louise,  when  warriors  wend  to  battle, 

The  maid  they  serve  grows  half  a  warrior  too  ; 

And  does  not  blush  to  bind  on  mailed  bosoms 
The  banner  of  her  colours. 

Beautiful  scene,  farewell ! — farewell,  my  home  ! 

And  thou,  grey  convent,  whose  inspiring  chime 
Measures  the  hours  with  prayer,  that  morn  and  eve 
Life  may  ascend  the  ladder  of  the  angels. 

And  climb  to  heaven  !  serene  retreats,  farewell  I 


They  tell  me,  that  to  sene  one's  king  for  nothing, 
To  deem  one’s  country  worthier  than  one’s  self. 

To  hold  one’s  honour  not  a  phrase  to  swear  by, — 
They  tell  me,  now,  all  this  is  out  of  fashion. 

Satirists,  my  friend,  are  men  who  speak  the  truth 
That  courts  may  say — they  do  not  know  the  fashion ! 
Satire  on  Vice  is  Wit’s  revenge  on  fools 
That  slander  Virtue ! 

Your  wit. 

Is  of  the  true  court  breed — it  plays  with  nothings  ; 
Just  bright  enough  to  warm,  but  never  burn — 
Excites  the  dull,  but  ne’er  offends  the  vain. 

You  have  much  energy  ;  it  looks  like  feeling! 

Your  cold  ambition  seems  an  easy  impulse  ; 

Your  head  most  ably  counterfeits  the  heart. 

But  never,  like  the  heart,  betrays  itself! 

Oh  !  you’ll  succeed  at  court ! — you  see  I  know  you! 

Your  form,  your  face — that  wealth  of  mind 
Which,  play’d  you  not  the  miser,  and  concealed  it, 
Would  buy  up  all  the  coins  that  pass  for  wit. 

Oh,  Heaven,  receive  her  back  ! 

Through  the  wide  earth,  the  sorrowing  dove  hath 
flown, 

And  found  no  haven  ;  weary  though  her  wing 
And  sullied  with  the  dust  of  lengthened  travail. 

Now  let  her  flee  away  and  be  at  rest ! 

The  peace  that  man  has  broken — thou  restore 
Whose  holiest  name  is  Father! 

Once  more,  ere  yet  I  take  farewell  of  earth, 

I  see  mine  old,  familiar,  maiden  home ! 

All  how  unchanged  ! — the  same  the  hour,  the  scene. 
The  very  season  of  the  year  ! — the  stillness 
Of  the  smooth  wave — the  stillness  of  the  tree9, 

Where  the  winds  sleep  like  dreams  ! — and,  oh  !  the 
calm 

Of  the  blue  heavens  around  yon  holy  spires, 
Pointing,  like  gospel  truths,  through  calm  and 
storm, 

To  man’s  great  home  ! 

If  love  was  dust, 

Love,  like  ourselves,  hath  an  immortal  soul. 

That  doth  survive  whate’er  it  takes  from  clay  ; 

And  that — the  holier  part  of  love — became 
A  thing  to  watch  thy  steps — a  guardian  spirit 
To  hover  round,  disguised,  unknown,  undream’d  of. 
To  soothe  the  sorrow,  to  redeem  the  sin. 

And  lead  thy  soul  to  peace  ! 

To  peace — ah,  let  me  deem  so  ! — the  mute  cloister. 
The  spoken  ritual,  and  the  solemn  veil. 

Are  naught  themselves  ; — the  Huguenot  abjures 
The  monkish  cell,  but  breathes,  perchance,  the 
prayer 

That  speeds  as  quick  to  the  Eternal  Throne  ! 

In  our  own  souls  must  be  the  solitude  ; 

In  our  own  thoughts  the  sanctity ! — ’Tis  then 
The  feeling  that  our  vows  have  built  the  wall 
Passion  can  storm  not,  nor  temptation  sap. 

Gives  calm  its  charter,  roots  out  wild  regret. 

And  makes  the  heart  the  world-disdaining  cloister. 

Our  happiest  hours  are  sleep’s;  —  and  sleep  pro¬ 
claims. 

Did  we  but  listen  to  its  warning  voice. 

That  rest  is  earth’s  elixir.  Wtiy,  then,  pine 
That,  ere  our  years  grow  feverish  with  their  toil. 

Too  weary-worn  to  find  the  rest  they  sigh  for. 

We  learn  betimes  the  moral  of  repose  ? 

I  will  lie  down  and  sleep  away  this  world. 

The  pause  of  care,  the  slumber  of  tired  passion. 
Why,  why  defer  till  night  is  well  nigh  spent  ? 

When  the  brief  sun  that  gilt  the  landscape  sets, 
When  o’er  the  music  on  the  leaves  of  life 
Chill  silence  falls,  aud  every  fluttering  hope 
That  voiced  the  world  with  song  has  gone  to  roost. 
Then  let  thy  soul,  from  the  poor  labourer,  learu 
“  Sleep’s  sweetest  taken  soonest !” 

I  could  not  breathe  the  air  that’s  sweet  with  thee,’ 
Nor  cease  to  love  ! 
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NAVAL  ANECDOTES. 

In  1781,  Captain  Nelson  was  chosen  to  con¬ 
duct  the  naval  part  of  the  expedition  against 
St.  Juan’s.  Being  one  day  excessively  fa¬ 
tigued,  he  ordered  his  hammock  to  be  slung 
under  some  trees.  During  his  sleep,  that 
extraordinary  animal  called  a  monitory  lizard, 
(from  its  reputed  faculty  of  warning  persons 
of  the  approach  of  any  venomous  animal,) 
passed  across  Nelson’s  face  ;  which  being  ob¬ 
served  by  some  of  the  Indian  itinerants,  they 
shouted  and  awoke  him.  He  immediately 
started  up,  and  throwing  off  the  quilt,  found 
one  of  the  most  venomous  of  the  innumerable 
serpents  in  the  country,  coiled  up  at  his  feet. 
From  this  providential  escape,  the  Indians 
who  attended,  entertained  an  idea  that  Nel¬ 
son  was  a  superior  being,  under  an  especial 
protection;  and  this  opinion,  which  his 
wonderful  abilities  and  unwearied  exertions 
tended  to  confirm,  was  of  essential  service  in 
gaining  their  confidence  and  prolonging 
their  co-operation. 

In  close  reefing  the  main-topsail,  when 
blowing  hard  one  night  on  the  passage  of 
the  Winchelsea  to  Newfoundland,  (says  an 
old  messmate  of  Lord  Exmouth,)  there  was 
much  difficulty  in  clewing  up  the  sail,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  it  quiet,  and  Captain 
Pellew  issued  his  orders  accordingly,  from 
the  quarter,  and  sent  us  aloft.  On  gaining 
the  topsail  yard,  the  most  active  and  daring 
of  our  party  hesitated  to  go  out  upon  it,  as 
the  sail  was  blowing  about  violently,  making 
it  a  service  of  great  danger,  when  a  voice  was 
heard  amid  the  roaring  of  the  gale,  from  the 
extreme  end  of  the  yard-arm,  calling  upon 
us  to  exert  ourselves  to  save  the  sail  that 
would  otherwise  be  torn  to  pieces.  A  man 
said,  “  Why,  that  is  the  Captain — how  did 
he  get  there  ?”  The  fact  was  that  the  in¬ 
stant  he  had  given  the  orders  to  go  aloft,  he 
had  laid  down  his  speaking  trumpet,  and 
clambered  by  the  rigging  over  the  backs  of 
the  seamen,  and  before  they  reached  the 
maintop,  he  was  at  the  topmast-head,  and 
thence  by  the  topsail-lifts,  (a  single  rope,)  he 
reached  the  situation  in  which  he  was  recog¬ 
nised. 

In  the  action  between  the  Nymphe,  com¬ 
manded  by  Captain  Pellew,  and  the  Cleo¬ 
patra,  a  French  frigate  of  superior  force, 
the  crew  of  the  former  fought  with  a  steadi¬ 
ness  and  gallantry  above  all  praise.  A  lad, 
who  had  served  in  the  Winchelsea  as  barber’s 
boy,  was  made  second  captain  of  one  of  the 
main-deck  guns.  The  captain  being  killed, 
he  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  gun, 
and  through  the  rest  of  the  action,  Captain 
Pellew  heard  him  from  the  gangway,  give 
the  word  for  all  the  successive  steps  of  load¬ 
ing  and  pointing,  as  if  they  had  been  only 
in  exercise.  In  the  heat  of  action,  one  of 


the  men  came  from  the  main-deck  to  ask 
the  Captain  what  he  must  do,  for  that  all 
the  men  at  his  gun  were  killed  or  wounded 
but  himself,  and  he  had  been  frying  to  fight 
it  alone,  but  could  not.  Another,  who  had 
joined  but  the  day  before,  was  found  seated 
on  a  gun-carriage,  complaining  that  he  had 
been  very  well  as  long  as  he  was  fighting, 
but  that  his  sickness  returned  as  soon  as  the 
battle  was  over,  and  he  did  not  know  what 
was  the  matter  with  his  leg,  it  smarted  so 
much  :  it  was  found  that  he  had  received  a 
musket-ball  in  it.  Captain  Mullon,  who 
commanded  the  French  frigate,  was  killed. 
A  cannon-shot  struck  him  in  the  back,  and 
carried  away  a  great  part  of  bis  left  hip. 
Even  at  that  dreadful  moment  he  felt  the 
importance  of  destroying  the  signals  which 
he  carried  in  his  pocket ;  but  in  his  dying 
agony  he  took  out  his  commission  in  mis¬ 
take,  and  expired  in  the  act  of  devouring  it, 
— a  trait  of  devoted  heroism  never  surpassed 
by  an  officer  of  any  nation.  These  signals, 
so  valuable  as  long  as  the  enemy  did  not 
know  them  to  be  in  the  possession  of  the 
British,  when  the  Cleopatra  surrendered, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Captain  Pellew,  who 
delivered  them  to  the  Admiralty. 

Among  the  passengers  on  board  La  Vail" 
lante,  were  the  wife  and  family  of  M.  Ro" 
vere,  a  banished  deputy  ;  they  had  obtained 
permission  to  join  him,  and  were  going  out 
with  all  they  possessed,  amounting  to  3,000/. 
Sir  Edward  Pellew  restored  to  them  the 
whole  of  it,  and  paid  from  his  own  purse, 
the  proportion  which  was  the  prize  of  his 
crew. 

The  water  was  a  natural  element  to  Lord 
Exmouth,  who  often  amused  himself  in  a 
manner,  which,  to  one  less  expert,  would 
have  been  attended  with  the  utmost  danger. 
He  would  sometimes  go  out  in  a  boat,  and 
overset  her  by  carrying  a  press  of  sail. 
These  and  similar  acts  of  daring  must  find 
their  excuse  in  the  spirit  of  a  fearless  youth. 
But  he  often  found  the  advantage  of  that 
power  and  self-possession,  which  he  de¬ 
rived  from  his  early  habits,  in  saving  men 
who  had  fallen  overboard  ;  and  especially  in 
the  happiest  of  all  his  services,  his  conduct 
at  the  Dutton.  More  than  once,  however, 
he  nearly  perished.  In  Portsmouth  harbour, 
where  he  had  upset  himself  in  a  boat,  he 
was  saved  with  difficulty,  after  remaining  for 
a  considerable  time  in  the  water.  On  ano¬ 
ther  occasion,  he  was  going  by  himself  from 
Falmouth  to  Plymouth  in  a  small  punt,  14  ft. 
long,  when  his  hat  was  blown  overboard,  and 
he  immediately  threw  off  his  clothes  and 
swam  after  it,  after  having  first  secured  the 
tiller  a-lee.  As  he  was  returning  with  his 
hat,  the  boat  got  way  on  her,  and  sailed 
some  distance  before  she  came  up  in  the 
wind.  He  had  almost  reached  her  when  she 
filled  again,  and  he  was  thus  baffled  three  or 
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four  times.  At  length,  by  a  desperate 
effort,  he  caught  the  rudder,  but  was  so 
much  exhausted,  that  it  was  a  considerable 
time  before  he  had  strength  to  get  into  the 
boat. 


Lord  Exmouth  was  on  the  point  of  step¬ 
ping  into  his  barge,  on  the  king’s  birth-day, 
to  go  on  shore  to  dinner.  The  crew  had 
been  permitted  to  bathe  :  the  gambols  and 
antics  of  the  men  in  the  water  caught  his 
attention,  and  he  stepped  on  one  of  the  guns 
to  look  at  them  ;  when  a  lad,  a  servant  to 
one  of  the  officers,  who  was  standing  on  the 
ship’s  side,  near  to  him,  said,  11  I  will  have 
a  good  swim  by  and  by,  too.” — “  The  sooner 
the  better,”  said  the  captain,  and  tipped 
him  into  the  water.  He  saw  in  an  instant 
that  the  lad  could  not  swim,  and  quick  as 
thought  he  dashed  overboard  in  his  full-dress 


uniform,  with  a  rope  in  one  hand,  which  he 
made  fast  to  the  lad,  who  was  soon  on  board 
again  without  any  injury,  though  a  little 
frightened,  which  did  not  prevent  his  soon 
enjoying  the  ludicrous  finish  of  the  captain’s 
frolic. 


The  following  anecdote  of  Sir  R.  W. 
Otway,  is  given  by  a  recent  writer : — In 
1814,  wrhen  I  sailed  with  Sir  R.  W.  Oiway, 
in  the  Ajax,  Hessian  boots  were  in  fashion  ; 
but  to  which  he  had  a  most  insuperable 
objection ;  consequently,  if  any  of  the 
officers  presented  themselves  before  him  in 
H  essian  boots,  he  was  sure  to  offer  some 
bluff  remark,  that  w'ould  not  fail  to  be  such 
a  rebuke  as  to  deter  the  w’earers  from  again 
making  the  experiment.  While  at  Quebec,  I 
was  induced  to  volunteer  for  the  lakes,  and 
at  the  time  I  was  preparing  myself  to  leave 
the  ship  to  join  the  Confiance,  I  ventured  to 
draw  on  my  Hessian  boots  ;  but  I  deter¬ 
mined,  when  taking  leave  ot  the  Admiral,  to 
hide  my  boots  as  cleverly  as  I  could.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  I  waited  on  Sir  Robert  in  his 
cabin,  to  bid  him  adieu;  when  he  very  cor¬ 
dially  shook  me  by  the  hand,  and,  with  his 
eyes  significantly  viewdng  my  boots,  said, 
“  Good  by,  sir,  good  by  ;  but  if  you  happen 
to  come  across  a  Yankee,  I  hope  you  will 
not  forget  to  jump  down  his  throat,  and 
leave  your  boots  in  his  stomach  altogether.” 
I  had  the  pleasure  afterwards  to  know  that, 
however  displeased  he  might  have  been  with 
my  boots,  he  very  strongly  recommended  me 
to  Commodore  Fisher. 


After  the  capture  of  Guadeloupe,  by  Ad¬ 
miral  Sir  A.  Cochrane  and  General  Sir  G. 
Beckwith,  as  some  of  the  crew  of  the  Ad¬ 
miral’s  boat  were  sauntering  up  the  Grande 
Rue  of  Basseterre,  in  quest  of  a  grog  shop, 
their  attention  was  fixed  by  a  signboard,  on 
which  had  been  newly  painted  in  large 
letters,  Bains  chauds  et  f raids .  The  best 
scholar  amongst  them  was  chosen  interpreter, 
and  as  the  remainder  were  exploring  the 
premises,  he  called  out,  “  Shipmates,  the 


sooner  we  haul  our  wind,  the  better^— it  is 
all  true  what  they  say  of  these  Frenchmen 
— they  beat  all  1  ever  heard  of,  for  dirty 
lubbers.”  On  his  comrades  inquiring  the 
mishap,  he  answered,  “  Why,  cannot  you 
see  ?  it  is  where  they  eat  Beans  chewed  and 
fried!”  At  this  the  whole  party  made  for 
the  barge,  as  if  the  Admiral  himself  had 
hove  in  sight. 

Two  sailors  happened  to  be  on  the 
military  parade,  at  Sierra  Leone,  (says  Mr. 
Holman,)  when  the  soldiers  were  at  drill, 
going  through  the  evolution  of  marking 
time, — a  manoeuvre,  by  which  the  feet,  as 
well  as  the  whole  body  of  the  person,  are 
kept  in  motion,  presenting  a  similar  appear¬ 
ance  to  that  which  they  exhibit  when  they 
are  actually  marching.  One  observing  the 
other  watching  the  movements  of  the  corps 
very  attentively,  wdtli  his  eyes  fixed,  and  his 
arms  akimbo,  asked  him  what  he  was  look¬ 
ing  at :  “  Why,  Jack,”  replied  his  comrade, 
“  I  am  thinking  there  must  be  a  very  strong 
tide  running  this  morning,  for  these  poor 
fellows  have  been  pulling  away  this  half 
hour,  and  have  not  got  an  inch  a-head  yet.” 

Itwras  usual  when  Captain  James  Ross 
went  upon  a  reconnoitring  or  exploring 
expedition  into  the  interior  of  the  country, 
to  leave  his  uncle,  the  senior  captain,  at 
head- quarters,  with  a  small  party  of  five  or 
six  men,  generally  those  who  were  the  least 
capable  to  bear  fatigue.  Upon  one  of  these 
occassions,  while  the  captain  was  in  bed  in 
his  hut  or  cabin,  which  was  w’ell  lined  with 
tarpaulins  and  canvass,  and  the  roof  covered 
with  deep  snow,  having  a  small  entrance, 
with  the  view  of  excluding,  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible,  the  cold,  and  two  or  three  loopholes 
for  the  occasional  admission  of  air, — the 
captain  discovered  an  unusual  pressure  and 
noise  of  footsteps  immediately  above  the 
spot  where  he  lay.  Supposing  it  to  be  one 
of  the  men  who  had  thus  disturbed  his 
slumber,  he  called  out  to  know  who  was 
there  ;  but  receiving  no  answer,  and  the 
annoyance  rather  increasing,  he  got  up, 
and  on  looking  through  a  loophole  to  dis¬ 
cover  what  it  was,  beheld  an  enormous  bear, 
sniffing  about  to  find  out  the  entrance  to 
the  hut,  which  he  was  then  approaching  ; 
and,  no  doubt,  in  a  few  minutes  more  he 
wmuld  have  reached  his  prey.  The  captain, 
however,  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  seize 
a  loaded  musket  which  was  at  hand,  and 
levelled  it  at  the  monster  as  he  was  tearing 
open  the  door.  The  ball  took  effect ;  and 
although  it  did  not  kill,  it  so  severely 
wounded  the  animal,  that  he  immediately 
made  off.  He,  however,  shortly  after  re¬ 
turned,  deliberately  walked  across  a  plank 
into  the  vessel,  seized  a  young,  tame  bear 
which  lay  on  the  deck,  devoured  one-half  of 
it,  and  was  again  making  off,  when  he  was 
pursued  and-  shot.  W.  G.  C. 
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The  Vauxhall  Balloon.  —  Through  the 
Athenaeum, ,  we  learn  that  some  generous 
correspondent  of  Le  Voleur  has  attacked 
Mr.  Green’s  merit  in  the  construction  of  his 
huge  balloon.  Two  or  three  of  the  objec¬ 
tions  will  show  the  spirit  of  the  whole.  He 
first  denies  that  Mr.  Green’s  balloon  is 
the  largest  ever  constructed  ;  that  in  which 
the  Due  de  Chartres  ascended  in  1783,  is 
15  ft.  (French)  in  diameter,  whilst  that  of 
Mr.  Green’s  balloon  is  only  4i)  English  feet ! 
The  climax  of  his  contention  appears  to  be 
in  the  novel  information  that  although  the 
use  of  carburetted  hydrogen  is  not  so  expen¬ 
sive  as,  and  is  more  convenient  than,  pure 
hydrogen, — it  requires  a  balloon  of  larger 
dimensions  ;  again,  that  carburetted  hydro¬ 
gen  only  differs  from  pure  hydrogen  gas,  by 
being  less  effective  :  lastly,  that  Mr.  Green’s 
alleged  discoveries  respecting  currents  of 
air  are  entirely  French  discoveries  ! 

Epitaph  on  a  slab  of  white  marble,  in  the 
churchyard  of  Prittlewell,  Essex  : — 

Here  lieth  the  bodys  of  Mrs.  Anna  and  Dorithy 
Freeborne,  wives  of  Mr.  Samuel  Freeborne,  whoe 
departed  this  life  one  the  31st  of  duly,  Anno  1641; 
the  otliar  Angus  ye  20,  Anno  1658  :  Oue  aged  ,33 
years,  ye  otliar  44. 

Under  one  stone  two  precious  jems  dolly. 

Equal  in  worth,  weight,  lustre,  sanctity  ; 

If  yet,  perhaps,  one  of  them  might  excell, 
which  was’t,  who  knows — ask  him  yt  knew  them  well 
by  long  enjoyment ;  if  hee  thus  be  press’d, 
hee’l  pause,  then  answer, — truly  both  were  best ; 
were’t  in  my  choice  that  either  of  ye  twayne 
might  be  restor’d  to  mee  to’  enjoy  againe, 
which  should  I  cliuse,  well  since  I  know  not  whether. 
I’ll  mourne  for  th’  losse  of  both,  but  wish  for  neither, 
yet  here’s  my  comfort,  herein  lyes  my  hope. 

The  time’s  a  comeing,  cabinets  shall  ope 
which  are  lock’t  fast,  then  then  shall  I  see 
my  Jewells  to  my  Joy,  me  Jewells  mee. 

The  late  Sir  John  Soane. — ( From  a  Cor¬ 
respondent.') —  In  the  summer  of  1810,  a 
gentleman  called  at  my  house,  wishing  to 
see  me ;  I  was  at  the  time  engaged,  and 
could  not  for  some  minutes  attend ;  mean¬ 
while,  he  chatted  with  one  of  my  children, 
asking  him  if  he  liked  fruit,  &c.,  1  hardly 
need  add,  the  child  said  “  Yes.”  In  the 
middle  of  this  talk  I  came  in,  when  I  found 
the  person  he  wanted,  was  my  namesake  and 
neighbour,  Mr.  John  Roffe,  so  celebrated  for 
his  architectural  engravings  ;  here  we  parted, 
and  in  about  half  an  hour  Mr.  J.  R.  called 
on  me  with  half  a  crown  for  my  little  boy, 
and  an  apology  from  the  gentleman  who  had 
just  left  my  house  for  having  forgotten  him. 
Sir  John  (then  Mr.)  Soane,  was  the  gentleman 
in  question.  Robert  Roffe. 

Singular  Discovery. — A  little  mine  has 
lately  been  set  on  foot  at  Newlyn,  near  Pen¬ 
zance,  called  Wheal  Newlyn  ;  and  not  being 
able  to  open  their  adit  kon  the  course  of  the 


lode,  in  consequence  of  a  fish  cellar  over  it, 
the  miners  were  compelled  to  drive  in  another 
direction  to  come  on  the  lode,  when  they 
found  a  cavity  in  the  earth  about  eighteen 
feet  in  length,  with  water  about  a  foot  deep, 
in  which  was  discovered  a  quantity  of  fish  of 
the  conger  eel  species,  although  there  appears 
to  be  no  inlet  or  outlet  for  the  water.  It  is 
supposed  that  a  mine  was  worked  on  the 
spot  about  150  years  since,  but  how  the  fish 
got  there  is  unexplained,  as  it  is  upwards 
of  seventy  feet  from  high-water  mark.  We 
have  seen  some  of  the  fish  which  are  about 
eight  or  nine  inches  long ;  and  it  is  supposed 
that  there  are  many  large  ones  in  the  same 
place. — fVest  Briton. 

Note  extraordinary  to  the  Editor. — Sir: 
Anything  from  a  philosophical  rambler  must 
be  delightful ;  so  you  cannot  fail  to  be  enter¬ 
tained  by  my  telling  you  how  I  amused  my¬ 
self  yesterday. 

At  an  early  hour,  I  strolled  into  the  Zoolo¬ 
gical  Gardens  to  study  the  habits  of  the 
animal  creation,  from  the  polar  bear  which 
cannot  bear  any  heat  above  the  chilly  de¬ 
grees  of  the  bare- ometer,  down  to  the  smallest 
quadrupeds  requiring  all  the  warmth  of  a 
hothouse.  By  the  way,  Mr.  Editor,  is  it  not 
strange  that  one  of  the  coldest  animals  in 
the  Gardens  is  the  otter.  However,  I  loiter¬ 
ed  about  here  till  twelve,  at  which  hour,  after 
having  obtained  the  hearty  thanks  and  the 
sweet  smiles  of  a  dozen  female  visiters  of  the 
species  Homo ,  for  my  attentions  to  them  by 
acting  as  exhibitor,  1  left  the  Gardens,  and 
made  off'  for  the  Linnaean  Society,  which  old 
women  often  mistake  for  a  Linen  Society, 
and  go  to  for  children’s  clothing.  There  I 
read  some  valuable  and  rare  books,  leaving 
off  every  now  and  then  to  take  part  in  the 
amusing  gossip  of  others  who  were  present. 
When  I  left  the  Society,  I  repaired  to  the 
Gallery  of  Practical  Science,  where  I  saw 
steam-carriages,  steam-boats,  and  steam-guns 
all  in  operation.  The  steam-guns  are  dis¬ 
charged  every  half  hour,  after  a  short, 
trumps ry  notice  from  a  steam-trumpet ;  and 
it  obeys  the  notice  by  going  off  as  required, 
but  without  quitting  its  place.  Then  I  saw 
that  interesting  and  novel  exhibition  of  ob¬ 
taining  sparks  from  a  magnet,  which  al¬ 
though  an  inanimate  body,  exhibits  a  greater 
attachment  for  its  keeper  than  ever  did  the 
animals  in  a  menagerie.  It  is,  indeed,  an 
object  of  very  great  attraction,  commanding 
nearly  as  much  attention  as  the  before- 
mentioned  steam-gun,  which  certainly  in  this 
respect  takes  the  lead.  Jemmy. 
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QUEBEC,  LOWER  CANADA. 


Quebec  possesses  an  historical  interest,  to 
which  no  other  city  in  the  Western  World 
has  a  similar  claim.  It  need  scarcely  be 
added  that  before  its  proud  citadel* are  the 
celebrated  plains  of  Abraham,  where  Wolfe 
fought,  conquered,  and  died,  “  with  his 
glory  around  him.” 

The  city  of  Quebec,  the  capital  of  Lower 
Canada,  and  the  Gibraltar  of  America,  stands 
on  the  extremity  of  a  precipitous  cape,  in 
latitude  46°  54'  N.,  longitude  71°  5'  W.,  on 
the  St.  Lawrence,  which,  five  miles  below,  is 
divided  by  the  Island  of  Orleans  into  two  chan¬ 
nels,  each  about  a  mile  broad.  Immediately 
opposite  Quebec,  where  the  river  makes  a  sud¬ 
den  bend,  it  is  little  more  than  half  a  mile  broad, 
but  the  depth  of  the  water  is  about  2 5  fa¬ 
thoms.  Between  this  and  the  Island  of 
Orleans  is  formed  the  splendid  basin  of  Que¬ 
bec, — somewhat  more  than  five  miles  long, 
and  about  four  broad  in  the  widest  part.  On 
sailing  up  the  river,  we  see  nothing  of  the 
city  until  we  are  nearly  in  a  line  between  the 
west  point  of  Orleans  and  Point  Levi.  Que¬ 
bec,  and  its  surrounding  sublimities,  then 
burst  suddenly  into  the  vast  landscape  ;  and 
the  grandeur  of  the  first  view  of  the  city  is  a 
raagicaliy  impressive  picture. 

“  An  abrupt  promontory,  350  feet  high, 
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crowned  with  an  impregnable  citadel,  and 
surrounded  by  strong  battlements,  on  which 
the  British  banners  daily  wave, — the  bright 
steeples  of  the  cathedral  and  churches, — the 
vice-regal  chateau,  hanging  over  the  preci¬ 
pice, — the  house-tops  of  the  upper  town, — 
the  houses,  wharfs,  hctngards ,  or  warehouses, 
&c.,  of  the  lower, — a  fleet  of  ships  at  Wolfe’s 
Cove,  and  others  at  the  wharfs, — steamers, — 
multitudes  of  boats, — several  ships  on  the 
stocks, — the  white  sheet  of  the  cataract  of 
Montmorency  tumbling  into  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  over  a  ledge  220  feet  high, — the 
churches,  houses,  fields,  and  woods  of  Beau- 
port  and  Charlebourg, — mountains  in  the 
distance. — the  high  grounds,  church,  and 
houses  of  Sr.  Joseph,  some  Indian  wigwams 
near  Point  Levi,  with  some  of  their  bark 
canoes  on  the  water,  and  vast  masses  of  tim¬ 
ber  descending  on  the  river  from  the  upper 
country, — may  impart  to  the  fancy  some  idea 
of  the  view  unfolded  to  the  spectator  who 
sails  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  when  he  first  be¬ 
holds  the  metropolis  of  the  British  empire  in 
America.”* 

On  landing  at  Quebec,  and  ascending  from 
the  lower  to  the  upper  town,  we  pass  through 

#  Biitiih  America.  By  John  M'Gregor,  Esq., 
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narrow,  okl  streets.  The  lower  town  is  the 
seat  of  activity  and  commerce,  where  are  the 
Custom  House  and  Exchange  Reading-room. 
Most  of  the  ships  anchor  above  the  town  at 
Wolfe  Cove. 

On  arriving  in  the  upper  town  from  the 
lower,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  very  different 
place  ;  the  streets  are  rather  narrow  ;  but,  in 
general,  they  are  clean,  and  tolerably  well 
paved.  The  houses  are  covered  with  tin ; 
shingles  not  being  allowed.  Many  of  the 
buildings  are,  it  is  true,  in  the  style  of  olden 
time,  yet  there  is  an  air  of  respectability  and 
fashion  which  at  once  tells  us  we  are  in  a 
metropolitan  city. 

The  public  buildings  are  substantial  rather 
than  elegant.  The  Chateau  de  St.  Louis,  the 
residence  of  the  governor-general,  is  a  huge, 
plain,  baronial  building,  projecting  over  the 
precipice  of  Cape  Diamond,  here  30  d  feet 
high ;  in  front  of  the  Chateau  is  an  espla¬ 
nade.  Nearly  opposite  the  gates  is  the 
Protestant  cathedral,  with  a  beautiful  spire  ; 
and  near  it  stands  the  Court-house.  The 
old  palace  of  the  former  bishops  of  Quebec, 
standing  nearly  over  the  gate  leading  from 
the  lower  town,  is  now  the  Parliament  House 
of  Canada.  As  a  building,  it  is  certainly 
much  more  imposing  than  was  our  old  House 
of  Commons.  Near  this  spot  is  the  site  of 
the  magnificent  palace  of  the  intendant- 
General,  or  Civil  Governor  of  New  France, 
which  was  destroyed  by  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  to 
prevent  its  being  taken  by  General  Mont¬ 
gomery,  in  1755. 

The  Catholic  cathedral  is  a  huge  edifice, 
with  a  heavy  dome  and  spire ;  and  its  inte¬ 
rior  exhibits  much  of  the  imposing  grandeur 
of  the  Romish  churches  :  the  bishop  and 
sometimes  fifty  priests  officiate  here.  In  the 
city  are  several  other  Catholic  churches,  one 
in  the  lower  town,  and  another  in  the  suburb 
of  St.  Roch. 

There  are  three  nunneries  at  Quebec ;  two 
of  which  are  hospitals.  The  nuns  of  Ca¬ 
nada  are  not  the  useless  beings  that  they 
may  be  imagined.  Although  they  have  re¬ 
tired  from  the  open  world,  yet,  as  nurses  to 
the  sick  admitted  within  their  walls,  or  as 
the  instructors  of  young  girls,  they  are  of 
much  benefit  to  society.  They  also  manu¬ 
facture  beautiful  work-boxes,  reticules,  and 
some  other  articles,  which  they  sell  for  the 
benefit  of  their  respective  convents. 

Next  is  the  strong,  quadrangular  building 
which  was  formerly  the  College  of  the  Je¬ 
suits,  and  was,  when  occupied  by  them,  the 
most  spacious  building  in  America.*  The 
British  government  converted  this  edifice 
into  barracks.  In  front  is  an  open  space,  in 
the  middle  of  which  stands  the  market,  an 
ill-constructed,  [wooden  building,  though  it 
cost  from  6,000/.  to  8,000/. 

*  Founded  in  1635,  by  Pere  Rem  Rouhalt.  It 
will,  it  is  said,  contain  2,000  troops. 


The  public  institutions  of  Quebec  are 
numerous.  The  French  college  is  a  substan¬ 
tial,  old  building,  with  a  garden  attached. 
It  has  a  principal  and  three  professors  ;  one 
each,  for  theology,  rhetoric,  and  for  mathe¬ 
matics  and  physics,  and  five  regents  of  the 
humanity  classes.  Besides  several  minor 
French  and  English  schools,  and  some  Sun¬ 
day  schools,  there  is  a  National  school  on  a 
liberal  foundation ;  likewise  a  Royal  Gram¬ 
mar-school,  and  a  classical  academy. 

A  Royal  Institution  also  exists  here ;  the 
Protestant  bishop  being  the  principal.  The 
Literary  and  Historical  Society  of  Quebec  is 
under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  Justice  of 
Canada.  The  Quebec  Library  contains  an 
extensive  collection  of  standard  works.  There 
are  four  respectable  newspapers  published 
within  the  city.  “  Neither  does  Quebec  want 
benevolent  and  useful  associations.  The 
principal  of  these  are — the  Quebec  Emigrant 
Society  ;  Quebec  Agricultural  Society  ;  Me¬ 
dical”  Society  ;  Quebec  Diocesan  Committee 
of  the  Society  for  Propagating  Christian 
Knowledge  ;  Ladies’  Society  for  Propagating 
Education  and  Industry  in  Canada ;  Ladies’ 
Bible  Society;  Bible  and  Tract  Society; 
Quebec  Education  Society,  and  the  Fire  So¬ 
ciety.  Besides  the  Bank  of  Quebec,  and  a 
branch  of  the  Montreal  Bank,  there  is  also  a 
Savings’  Bank. 

“  There  are  two  or  three  distilleries,  brew¬ 
eries,  tobacco,  soap,  and  candle  manufacto¬ 
ries.  Several  beautiful  ships  have  been  for 
many  years  built  here;  and  we  find  such 
tradesmen  as  are  usual  in  a  city,  but  not  all 
those  of  a  manufacturing  town.  Here  are 
brewers,  distillers,  carpenters,  joiners,  car¬ 
riage-builders,  smiths,  saddlers,  tanners, 
barbers,  tailors,  shoemakers,  mill  and  wheel¬ 
wrights,  upholsterers,  and  those  more  impor¬ 
tant  personages,  players,  fiddlers,  dancing- 
masters,  and  tavern-keepers. 

“A  great  proportion  of  the  British  and 
other  goods  imported,  are  sold  by  auction  ; 
the  Canadian  shopkeepers,  who  seldom  im¬ 
port  goods  from  other  countries,  prefer  buy¬ 
ing  their  goods  at  public  sales  than  by  pri¬ 
vate  bargains.  Some  of  the  shops  are  fitted 
up  in  a  way  which  the  Cockneys  would  call 
rather  stylish ;  but  like  the  shops  all  over 
America,  you  find  in  most  of  them  every  va¬ 
riety  of  goods  sold  in  the  country :  silks, 
lace,  muslins,  ribbons,  crockery  ware,  and 
ironmongery  ;  broad  cloths  and  cutlery  ;  sad¬ 
dles,  and  looking-glasses;  spikes,  nails,  and 
spades  ;  needles,  thimbles,  and  pins. 

“  What  will  ever  render  Quebec  a  position 
of  the  first  and  most  mighty  consideration  to 
England,  or  to  any  power  holding  possession 
of  the  empire  of  the  Canadas,  and  which 
fully  justifies  even  the  enormous  outlays  ex¬ 
pended  on  its  fortification  is  its  particular 
situation,  and  the  extraordinary  natural  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  spot  on  which  it  is  founded.  It 
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is  now  absolutely  impossible  for  a  ship  of 
any  size  to  pass  either  up  or  down  contrary  to 
the  permission  of  those  who  possess  its  gar¬ 
rison.  Very  large  ships  cannot  go  up  to 
Montreal ;  nor  are  there  any  intermediate 
places  of  great,  commercial  importance. 

‘‘The  citadel  of  Quebec,  on  the  highest 
part  of  Cape  Diamond,  is  a  fortification  not 
inferior  to  any  in  Europe,  and  commands 
every  surrounding  position.  The  old  French 
walls  were  remarkably  strong,  but  they  have 
been  nearly  all  destroyed  on  the  land  side, 
and  replaced  with  others  if  possible  still 
stronger,  and  constructed  according  to  the 
more  modern  rules  of  defence.  There  are 
five  gates,  strongly  defended,  in  the  walls 
which  surround  the  citv,  viz.  St.  Louis’ 
Gate,  St.  John’s  Gate,  Palace  Gate,  Hope 
Gate,  and  Prescott  Gate,  through  which  we 
ascend  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  town. 
The  armoury  of  Quebec  is  well  worth  visit¬ 
ing  and  examining.  It  is  only  inferior  to 
that  of  the  Tower  of  London.” 

The  population  of  Quebec  and  its  suburbs 
is  estimated  at  30,000  souls;  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  number  being  Canadian  French. 
The  English  and  Canadians  do  not  gene¬ 
rally  mix  together,  partly  from  the  English 
.having  formerly  assumed  an  arrogant  supe¬ 
riority  over  the  French.  The  Canadian  gen¬ 
try  all  over  the  province,  consisting  chiefly  of 
the  noblesse  and  gentry,  or  their  descen¬ 
dants,  retain  the  courteous  urbanity  of  the 
French  school  of  the  last  century.  They 
speak  French  as  purely  as  it  is  spoken  at 
Paris;  and  many  of  them  also  speak  English 
fluently. 

In  Quebec,  there  are  few  amusements 
during  summer.  Active  pursuits  occupy  all 
classes.  Short  excursions  on  the  water,  or 
pic-nic  parties  to  Indian  Lorrette,  Lake  St. 
Charles,  or  the  Falls  of  Chandiere,  are  occa¬ 
sionally  made ;  and  sometimes  excursions 
are  extended  to  Kamouraska,  or  up  to  Mont¬ 
real,  or  as  far  as  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  On 
the  plain  of  Abraham  is  an  excellent  race¬ 
course.*  “  In  winter,  when  all  the  world  at 
Quebec  is  idle,  and  when  the  navigation  of 
Canada  and  trade  of  Quebec  are  bound  in 
icy  fetters,  balls  at  the  Chateau,  assem¬ 
blies  in  the  town,  pic-nics ,  and  family  par¬ 
ties  are  frequent.  The  inhabitants  dress  in 
summer  as  lightly  as  in  Jamaica;  and  in 
winter,  both  gentlemen  and  ladies  require  to 
be  as  well  protected  with  muff's,  tippets,  fur 
caps,  and  robes,  as  if  they  were  in  St.  Peters- 
burg.  Quebec  may  truly  be  said  to  have  an 
Italian  summer,  and  a  Russian  winter.  No- 
thing  can  be  more  grotesque  than  the  figures 
that  drive  out  in  carriolles  or  sledges,  either 
on  the  ice  to  Isle  Orleans,  or  on  the  snow- 

*  Upon  this  plain  is  an  obelisk  of  appropriate 
grandeur,  to  the  “  Immortal  Memory  of  Wo  lie  and 
Montcalm,”  the  latter,  the  French  general  at  the 
siege  in  which  Wolfe  was  killed. 
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covered  roads.  On  the  ice  these  rides  are 
pleasant  enough ;  hut  the  roads  are  gene¬ 
rally  in  such  an  uneven  state  with  cafiots, 
(waves  made  in  the  snow  by  the  low  car¬ 
riolles,)  that  the  sledges  pitch  something  like 
a  boat  in  a  head  sea.  The  ice  is  seldom 
firm  between  Quebec  and  Point  Levi;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  intense  frost,  the  “  ha- 
bitans”  cross  in  wooden  canoes,  hauling  or 
pushing  them  forward,  among  the  cakes  of 
ice.  When  the  ice  does  form,  it  is  called  a 
pont ,  and  a  kind  of  jubilee  takes  place  on 
the  occasion  ;  but  this  does  not  happen  once 
in  ten  years.” 

Living  at  Quebec  is  very  expensive :  this 
does  not  arise  either  from  the  scarcity  or  high 
prices  of  articles  of  necessity  or  luxury,  but 
from  the  extravagant  habits  of  society  there. 
Strangers  meet  with  the  most  hospitable 
attention  from  those  to  whom  they  may  be 
introduced ;  as  is,  indeed,  the  case  all  over 
Canada.  But,  there  is  an  affectation  for 
visiting  the  Chateau,  which  leads  to  ridi¬ 
culous  dicta  of  exclusion. 

“  The  market,  or  rather  the  open  space  that 
surrounds  it,  is  the  place  to  see  all  the  varied 
characteristics  of  the  population  of  Quebec 
and  its  environs.  In  summer  and  autumn 
multitudes  of  horses  and  carts,  with  hay, 
wood,  butchers’  meat,  fowls,  heaps  of  wild 
pigeons,  vegetables,  fruits,  flowers,  &c.,  ap¬ 
pear  early  in  the  morning,  attended  by  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  the  habitans ,  and  a 
few  squaws,  in  small  carts,  from  Indian  Lor¬ 
rette.  Amidst  these,  we  observe  the  officers 
of  the  civil  government  and  those  of  the 
garrison,  with  the  gentlemen  of  the  learned 
professions,  and  the  merchants,  all  scrambling 
for  the  luxuries  of  the  market ;  and,  thickly 
mixed  among  the  thronged  carts  and  horses, 
the  noisy,  half-brutal  carters  of  the  town, 
with  their  wives  and  daughters,  together  with 
the  canaille  of  the  suburbs  of  St.  Roch.  The 
brawling  and  vociferation  iu  bad  French,  and 
broken  English,  that  takes  place,  might  well 
conjure  up  the  confused  spirits  of  old  Babel. 
In  winter,  sledges  bring  in  hay,  grain,  frozen 
carcasses  of  beef,  pork,  mutton,  aud  whatever 
comes  to  market.  Every  article  of  luxury, 
except  good  fish,  is  abundant.  The  fish 
most  esteemed  is  the  poisson  d’oree,  a  kind 
of  pickerel,  but  it  is  rare.  Shad  and  salmon 
are  sometimes  plentiful,  and  a  fish  called 
after  the  river  in  which  it  is  caught,  Masqui- 
nonge,  a  species  of  pike,  with  a  long,  hooked 
snout,  is  excellent  eating.  Bass,  sturgeon, 
eels,  and  petite  morue,  are  also  brought  to 
market,  but  cod  seldom,  unless  Jonathan 
bring  them  across  the  country  from  the 
Atlantic.” 

The  prefixed  view  of  Quebec  is  taken 
from  the  Harbour.  The  grandeur  of  the 
view  from  the  citadel  of  Cape  Diamond  is 
considered  by  >Ir.  M‘Gregor  to  exceed  in 
magnificence  the  celebrated  prospects  from 
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the  castles  of  Edinburgh  or  Stirling.  Looking 
down  the  St.  Lawrence,  you  have  before  you 
from  forty  to  fifty  miles  of  one  of  the  largest 
rivers  in  the  world,  with  tall  ships,  small 
vessels,  and  boats  on  its  surface,  and  divided 
for  twenty  miles  by  the  Island  of  Orleans, 
studded  with  interesting  beauties.  “  At  the 
same  time,”  says  Mr.  M'Gregor,  “  the  south¬ 
ern  coast  presents  villages,  churches,  cottages, 
farms,  forests,  and  mountains,  in  the  distant 
outline.  If  we  turn  to  the  north  and  east,  we 
have  a  vast  amphitheatre,  embosomed  within 
lofty  mountains,  and  enriched  and  animated 
by  the  villages  and  churches  of  Beauport, 
Charlebough,  and  Lorrette,  with  the  vale  of 
the  River  St.  Charles,  and  a  country  decked 
with  clumps  of  wood  and  richly  cultivated 
farms.  If  we  look  below,  we  behold,  some 
hundreds  of  feet  underneath  us,  the  lower 
town,  with  all  its  active  accompaniments,  and 
with  crowds  of  ships  at  anchor  in  the  cove, 
alongside  the  wharfs,  and  under  sail.  Oppo¬ 
site  stands  Point  Levi  and  a  populous  coun¬ 
try.  Upwards,  the  view,  although  not  exten¬ 
sive,  is  still  grand.  The  country  is  bold  and 
romantic,  yet  cultivated  and  populous  ;  and 
the  river  exhibits  the  unceasing  movements 
of  steam-boats,  sailing  vessels,  small  boats, 
Indian  canoes,  and  rafts  of  timber  floating 
down  the  stream,  and  covered  with  men, 
women,  children,  and  huts.” 

Mr.  M'Gregor  considers  that  nothing  but  a 
panorama  picture  can  give  those  who  have 
not  beheld  the  view  from  Cape  Diamond,  a 
full  idea  of  its  magnificence.  He  then  sug¬ 
gests  that  it  would  remunerate  artists  “  who 
have  excelled  in  the  enchanting  delusions 
exhibited  in  panorama  views,  if  they  were  to 
cross  the  Atlantic,  and  bring  back  to  Europe 
a  representat  ion  of  that  which  is  beheld  from 
the  citadel  of  Cape  Diamond.”  Surely,  our 
excellent  panorama  painter,  Mr.  Burford, 
accomplished  this  a  few  years  since  on  his 
acres  of  canvass,  in  Leicester  Square,  or  in 
the  Strand. 

In  the  preceding  columns,  we  have  availed 
ourselves  of  Mr.  McGregor’s  admirable  work, 
already  referred  to,  for  the  substance  of  the 
details  of  the  very  interesting  and  important 
subject  of  our  Engraving. 


CHURCH  CURIOSITIES. 

( To  the  Editor.') 

In  a  recent  excursion  into  Warwickshire,  I 
explored  Brailes  and  Compton  in  search  of 
Curiosities,  and  gleaned  the  following  parti¬ 
culars. 

Brailes,  a  considerable  village  on  the  road 
from  Banbury  to  Shipston,  is  proverbial  for 
its  noble  tower  and  “  loud  cymbals.”  On 
these  far-famed  bells  are  the  following  in¬ 
scriptions  : — 

].  I  am  hee,  for  Richard  Pvrdi  made  mee.  Anno 


Domini  1624. 
C.  P. 


R.  P.  (Arms  of  England  and  Wales.) 


2.  In  multis  annis  resonet  campana  Johannis.* 

3.  Thomas  Tarver  and  Thomas  Wills,  Church¬ 
wardens,  1752. — John  Clark,  Zaclieus  Richardson. 
Matthew  Bayley  made  me. 

4.  l’me  not  the  bell  I  was,  but  quite  another ; 
l’me  now  as  rite  and  sound  as  merry  George 

my  brother. 

1668.  Rich.  Keene  me  fecit.  Nathaniel  Hill, 
William  Poell,  C.W. 

5.  I’ll  crack  no  more,  now  ring  your  fill ; 

Merry  George  I  was  and  will  be  still. 

1671.  R.K.  John  Okeley,  Richard  Capell,  C.  W. 

6.  Gaude  quod  doct.  sdm.  seandis 

Ut  obt.  honor  tibi  grandis.  In  Cceli  palatio.f 


Compton  V inyats  was  anciently  distinguish¬ 
ed  from  other  towns  by  the  addition  of  the  vine¬ 
yard,  (Compton  at  the  Vineyard,)  at  which 
place  is  a  very  noble  house,  built  by  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Compton  in  the  reign  of  our  eighth 
Henry.  The  greatest  part  of  the  brick  used 
in  the  structure  of  this  house  is  said  to  have 
been  brought  from  Fulbroke,  in  the  same 
county;  where  there  stood  a  ruinous  castle, 
of  which  Sir  William  had  the  custody.  Tra¬ 
dition  says,  that  the  materials  were  brought 
hither  on  the  backs  of  asses. 

The  mansion  contains  sixty -six  rooms, 
two  hundred  and  four  windows,  twenty-six 
closets,  a  hall  and  a  chapel.  In  the  hall  is 
an  elegantly  carved  screen,  which  well  de¬ 
serves  the  attention  of  the  antiquary.  In 
the  chapel  was  erected  a  costly  window 
towards  the  east,  and  therein  represented 
with  rare  workmanship  in  glass,  the  passion 
of  our  blessed  Saviour ;  and,  in  the  lower 
part,  Sir  William  and  his  lady,  kneeling  in 
their  surcoats  of  arms.];  Some  of  the  rooms 
are  very  spacious,  and  retain  much  of  their 
original  splendour.  In  the  ceiling  of  the 
royal  apartment  are  these  initials,  H.R.  E.R. 
I.R.  C.R.,  in  four  compartments,  with  the 
rose  and  thistle,  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense, 
&c.  Another  room  is  decorated  with  the 
family  arms — motto,  Je  ne  serche  qa’un  y — 
surrounded  by  cherubim,  all  in  fine  preser¬ 
vation.  An  Old  Collector. 


THE  CAVE  OF  TROPHONIUS. 

[The  following  account  of  the  cave  of  Tro- 
phonius  is  given  by  Faber,  in  his  Treatise 
on  the  Mysteries  of  the  Cabiri  : — ] 

Porphyry  gives  a  variety  of  refined  re¬ 
marks  upon  the  olive,  which  Homer  re¬ 
presents  as  overshadowing  the  Nymphean 
cavern.  None  of  them,  however,  are  in 
the  least  degree  satisfactory,  excepting  his 
observation  that  suppliants  were  accustomed 
to  bear  olive-branches  in  their  hands  ;  from 
which  they  augured,  that  the  gloom  of  their 

*  Thus  rendered:  —  May  John’s  bell  sound  for 
many  years. 

+  Thus  rendered : — Rejoice  that  thou  art  permit¬ 
ted  to  ascend  the  seat  of  good  doctrine,  that  thou 
mayest  obtain  great  honour  in  the  kiugdom  of 
heaven. 

f  Dugdale.  '  *-  <-  * 
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present  calamities  would  "be  exchanged  for 
light,  happiness,  and  prosperity.  Here  we 
have  some  of  the  remains  of  the  original 
matter  ot  lact,  though  completely  misun¬ 
derstood  and  perverted  by  Porphyry.  The 
olive  in  the  mysteries  was  commemorative 
oi  the  olive-branch  brought  back  to  Noah 
by  the  dove ;  and  it  was  the  propitious 
omen  that  the  patriarch  and  his  family 
would  speedily  emerge  from  the  gloom  of 
the  ark  to  the  light  of  day — that  they  would 
exchange  their  confinement  for  liberty; 
and  that  they  would  each  soon  be  able  to 
exclaim  in  the  language  of  the  mystagogue  : 
* — “  I  have  escaped  an  evil,  I  have  found  a 
better  lot.”  With  a  similar  allusion  to  the 
history  of  the  deluge,  the  priests  of  Mith¬ 
ras  were  styled  Hierocoraces,  or  sacred 
ravens  ;  and  the  oracular  priestesses  of 
Hammon,  Peleiades,  or  doves :  while,  in 
consequence  ot  the  close  connexion  of  the 
dove  and  the  olive,  a  particular  species  of 
that  tree  was  denominated  Columbas. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Mith- 
ratic  caverns  was  that  of  Trophonius,  in 
Beotia. 

Upon  the  death  of  Orchomenus,  who  was 
Orca  Menu,  or  the  Arkite  Noah,  his  king¬ 
dom  w’as  supposed  to  have  devolved  to  Cly- 
menus,  the  grandson  of  Phrixus.  Clyme- 
nus  wras  slain  by  the  Thebans,  at  the  festi¬ 
val  ot  the  Onchestian,  or  oceanic  Neptune  ; 
and  he  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son 
Erginus,  the  father  of  Trophonius  and 
Agamedes.  Trophonius  is  said  to  have 
been  nursed  by  Ceres-Europa ;  he  had  a 
consecrated  grove  near  the  city  of  Orcho¬ 
menus,  and  in  it  a  famous,  oracular  cavern. 
Upon  the  bank  of  the  adjacent  river,  stood 
a  small  temple  of  the  nymph  Hercyna,  who 
was  worshipped  in  conjunction  with  him, 
and  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  the 
companion  ot  Proserpine.  Near  the  river 
was  also  a  tumulus,  said  to  be  the  monu¬ 
ment  of  a  person  called  Arcesilaus  ;  and  a 
chapel  dedicated  to  Ceres-Europa.  Within 
the  cavern  were  statues  of  Trophonius  and 
Hercyna,  holding  in  their  hands  rods,  around 
which  serpents  were  entwined.  Not  far 
from  the  oracle,  was  a  statue  of  Jupiter- 
Pluvius  ;  and,  upon  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
a  temple  of  Apollo,  another  of  Proserpine 
and  Jupiter,  and  a  third  of  Juno,  Jupiter, 
and  Saturn.  The  rivulet  itself  was  named 
Hercyna  ;  and  the  cavern,  which  Pausanias 
informs  us  was  artificial,  was  so  contrived, 
that  the  stream  flowed  out  of  it.  When  any 
person  wished  to  consult  the  oracle,  he  was 
first  washed  in  this  consecrated  water  by 
tw’o  youths,  each  of  whom  bore  the  title  of 
Mercury  or  Casmilus.  He  was  then  di¬ 
rected  to  drink  of  the  streams  of  Lethe 
and  Mnemosyne  ;  the  first  of  which  re¬ 
moved  from  his  recollection  all  profane 
thoughts,  and  the  second  enabled  him  to 
remember  whatever  he  might  see  in  the 


cave.  Afterwards,  he  was  dressed  in  a 
linen  robe,  and  conducted  in  solemn  pro¬ 
cession  to  the  oracle.  The  mouth  of  the 
cavern  was  shaped  like  an  oven,*  being  ex¬ 
tremely  narrow  and  steep  ;  and  the  method 
of  descending  into  it  was  by  means  of  a  small 
ladder.  Arriving  at  the  bottom,  the  votary 
found  another  cave,  the  entrance  into  which 
was  yet  more  straight  than  that  of  the 
former.  Here  he  prostrated  himself  upon 
the  ground,  holding  in  either  hand  the 
offerings  to  Trophonius,  which  consisted  of 
cakes  mixed  with  honey.  Immediately  his 
feet  were  seized,  and  his  whole  body  was 
drawn  into  the  cavern  by  the  agency  of 
some  invisible  power.  Here  he  beheld  such 
visions,  and  heard  such  voices  as  seemed  best 
to  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  place.  The 
response  being  given,  he  forthwith  felt  him¬ 
self  conveyed  out  of  the  cavern  in  the  same 
manner  as  he  had  been  drawn  in,  his  feet  in 
both  cases  being  foremost.  As  soon  as  he 
once  more  emerged  to  open  day,  he  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  officiating  priest  to  the  chair 
of  Mnemosyne,  and  strictly  interrogated 
with  respect  to  what  he  had  seen  or  heard. 
Generally  speaking,  (doubtless  through  the 
operation  of  superstitious  terror,)  the  votary 
was  drawn  up  in  a  swoon.  In  this  case, 
he  was  carried  to  the  temple  of  the  Good 
Genius,  till  he  should  have  come  to  himself 
again  ;  after  which  he  was  required  to 
write  down  the  answer  of  the  oracle  in  a 
book  kept  specially  for  that  purpose.  Pau¬ 
sanias  adds,  that  he  gave  the  account  from 
his  own  personal  knowledge  ;  for  that  he 
had  had  the  curiosity  to  descend  himself 
into  the  cave,  and  to  consult  the  god. 

From  this  description  of  the  cavern  of 
Trophonius,  it  will  be  sufficiently  perceived, 
without  the  assistance  of  a  formal  enume¬ 
ration  and  comparison  of  particulars,  that 
it  was  an  oracular,  Mithratic  grotto,  which 
opinion  will  be  confirmed  by  the  fabulous 
history  of  Trophonius  and  Hercyna. 

With  regard  to  Trophonius,  the  whole  of 
his  genealogy  is  purely  mythological ;  both 
his  imaginary  descent  and  his  mysterious 
worship  relating  entirely  to  the  Helio-arkite 
devotion.  In  short,  he  was  the  same  as  the 
infernal  or  diluvian  Mercury  ;  and  his  title, 
Trophonius  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of 
Tora-Phont,  the  priest  of  the  heifer. 

As  Trophonius  was  the  solar  Noah,  so 
the  goddess  Hercyna,  worshipped  in  con¬ 
junction  with  him,  is  Erca-Nah,  the  Noetic 
Ark  ;  and  the  rods  which  their  statues 
bore,  entwined  with  serpents,  point  them 
out  to  be  the  same  characters  as  Esculapius 
and  Salus,  or  the  Noetic  Sun  and  the  Arkite 
moon.  Hercyna  was,  in  fact,  no  other  than 

*  From  the  circumstance  of  the  mouths  of  the 
artificial  Mithratic  giottoes  being  thus  shaped,  ori¬ 
ginated  the  notion  of  the  more  modern  Persians,  that 
the  waters  of  the  deluge  burst  forth  from  the  oven 
of  an  old  woman,  called  Zala-Cuplia. 
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Ceres- Europh,  the  allegorical  nurse  of  Tro- 
phonius ;  and,  consequently,  she  was  the 
same  as  Hippa,  Nusa,  or  Jno,  the  supposed 
nurses  of  Bacchus.  Accordingly,  Lyco- 
phron  informs  us,  that  Ennea,  Hercyna,  and 
Erinnus,  were  all  titles  of  Ceres  ;*  and  his 
commentator  Tzetzes  observes,  that  Her¬ 
cyna  was  at  once  an  epithet  of  Ceres,  and 
a  name  of  the  daughter  of  Trophonius.  It 
is  of  little  consequence  whether  Ceres- 
Europa-Hercyna-Hippa  was  esteemed  the 
nurse  or  the  daughter  of  Trophonius : 
in  either  case  she  will  be  equally  a  person¬ 
ification  of  the  Ark, 

As  for  the  supposed  tomb  of  the  hero 
Arcesilaus,  which  was  thrown  up  on  the 
bank  of  the  rivulet  Hercyna,  it  may  have 
been  merely  a  high  place  of  Arc-Es-El,  the 
Helio-arkite  deity  ;  while  the  two  minister¬ 
ing  youths,  denominated  Mercurii,  are  evi¬ 
dently  the  Casmili  of  the  Samothracian 
mysteries,  or  the  Camilli  of  the  ancient 
Tuscans. 

The  cavern  of  Trophonius,  being  thus 
destined  for  the  celebration  of  the  diluvian 
worship,  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  find 
it  situated  near  the  town  of  Orchomenus,  or 
the  arkite  Noah,  and  in  Beotia,  or  the  land 
of  the  symbolical  heifer.  W.  G.  C. 

*  Ennea  is  only  a  variation  of  Antea,  Auea,  Na- 
nea,  Nana,  or  Anu. 
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SOME  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  OAK. 

By  Von  Osdat.* 

Behold  the  forest,  andth’  expansive  verdure 
Of  yonder  level  lawn,  whose  smooth  shorn  sod 
No  object  interrupts,  unless  the  oak 
His  lordly  head  uprears,  and  branching  arms 
Extends.  Behold,  in  regal  solitude 
And  pastoral  magnificence  he  stands  : 

So  simple  !  and  so  great !  the  underwoods 
Of  meaner  rank  an  awful  distance  keep. 

If  any  pleasure  can  be  called  bright,  beauti¬ 
ful,  and  lasting,  it  surely  is  a  love  of  nature, 
particularly  of  the  green  things  that  clothe 
the  earth’s  surface :  the  contemplation  of 
them  gives  a  tone  of  health  and  freshness  to 
the  mind,  and  the  cultivation  of  them  vigour 
to  the  body.  They  afford  occupation  in  our 
youth,  and  a  delightful  source  of  calm  enjoy¬ 
ment  in  our  after  years.  They  serve  as  living 
and  lasting  memoranda  of  our  pleasures  and 
our  sorrows ;  and,  when  the  silent  hand  of 
Time  has  “  wede  away  ”  the  companions  of 
our  jouth  and  the  friends  of  our  manhood, 
the  tiees  we  have  planted  remain  to  us  in  all 
their  increased  and  increasing  loveliness  and 
beauly.  It  is  an  absolute  duty,  that  every 
one  should  till  his  paternal  patch  of  ground  : 
the  size  makes  little  difference  in  the  pleasure; 
and  the  interest  taken  in  this  rational  and 

#  In  the  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  No.  2, 
New  Series,  conducted  bv  Edward  Charlesworth, 
F.  G.  S. 


aciive  enjoyment  has  a  greater  tendency  to 
lead  the  feelings  to  real  and  permanent  hap¬ 
piness  than  many  persons  may  imagine.  I 
have  taken  a  fancy  to  three  of  our  native 
plants ;  a  tree,  a  shrub,  and  a  flower :  al¬ 
though  all  the  others  are  either  beautiful  or 
interesting,  still,  more  particularly  fin  part, 
perhaps,  from  association),  I  love  these  three : 
the  oak,  the  ivy,  and  the  hare-bell.  The  two 
latter  being  only  ornamental,  it  is  of  the  oak 
I  intend  to  make  some  few  observations.  Of 
all  our  forest  trees,  not  one  so  much  deserves 
the  attention  of  the  naturalist  and  planter  as 
the  oak.  In  every  state,  from  the  seedling 
plant  to  the  last  stage  of  decay,  this  beautiful 
and  majestic  tree  solicits  admiration  from  the 
eye  of  taste,  as  well  as  the  less  refined  calcu¬ 
lations  of  the  speculator  of  profit.  Botanists 
have  given  two  species  of  the  oak,  Quercus 
Robur  (common  British  oak),  and  Quercus 
sessiliflora  (sessile-fruited  oak) ;  but  both 
species  sport  in  infinite  varieties.  It  has  been 
the  opinion  of  some  planters,  that  the  wood 
of  the  sessiliflora  is  inferior  in  quality  to  the 
Robur ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  favour  that 
opinion  myself.  I  think  it  will  be  found,  on 
examination,  that  the  wood  of  the  Robur  is 
more  dense  and  compact  than  the  sessiliflora, 
and  grows  into  a  more  noble  and  majestic 
tree.  Among  the  mountainous  parts  of  the 
Welsh  borders,  the  sessiliflora  grows  very 
plentifully  ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  I  ever 
saw  one  grown  to  a  very  great  size,  although 
I  have  seen  some,  to  all  appearance,  of  great 
age.  The  beauty  and  utility  of  the  oak 
appears  to  have  been  appreciated  by  the 
Druids,  from  which  their  appellation  is  taken : 
derw  (oak),  Welsh  ;  darach ,  Gaelic  ;  and  of 
which  the  //an,  or  sacred  grove,  was  chiefly 
composed.  On  its  branches  grew  the  mystic 
mistletoe,  used  at  their  solemn  rites  ;  and, 
as  now,  no  doubt  the  mistletoe  was  more 
abundant  on  the  crab  and  hawthorn  than  on 
the  oak,  some  peculiar  virtue  was  attributed 
to  the  one  rather  than  the  other,  from  the 
beauty  or  utility  of  the  tree  upon  which  the 
parasite  grew.  This,  probably,  I  may  be 
allowed  to  infer,  as  under  the  patched  inves¬ 
titure  of  ancient  mythological  rites,  we  may 
easily  trace  a  veneration  for  certain  plants 
and  animals  that  were  of  service  io,  or  that 
held  an  influence  over,  the  moral  and  physical 
condition  of  man.  Its  utility  to  our  British 
ancestors  must  have  been  very  great ;  for  the 
fruit  (however  astringent,  and  unpalatable  it 
may  be  to  a  modern  appetite)  formed  a  por¬ 
tion  of  their  food,  and  the  rifted  logs  their 
chief  article  of  firing.  It  seems  to  he  lord  of 
the  soil,  and  more  adapted  to  our  clime  than 
any  other  denizen  of  the  forest.  Unless  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea  (a  most  un¬ 
happy  situation  for  any  tree),  it  never  shows 
a  “  weather  side  to  the  storm.”  When  the 
acorn  begins  to  germinate,  the  radicle,  or 
what  planters  term  the  taproot,  very  deeply 
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strikes  into  the  earth,  and  anchors  itself 
safely  in  its  place ;  and  this  is  done  long 
before  the  stem  has  risen  from  the  cotyledons, 
but  a  comparatively  short  length,  perhaps  not 
one  fourth  as  long  as  the  radicle  ;  as  though 
instinctively  aware,  in  embryo,  of  the  howl¬ 
ing  storms  and  beating  blasts  which,  in  after¬ 
life,  its  massy  arms  are  doomed  to  contend 
with.  Planters  are  aware  of  this  circumstance ; 
and,  when  the  acorns  are  dibbled  in  beds, 
they  are  generally  transplanted  after  the 
second  year’s  growth ;  for,  should  they  re¬ 
main  longer,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get 
them  up  without  injury  to  the  taproot;  and, 
if  this  be  done,  the  plant  rarely  afterwards 
thrives  well.  This  is  the  reason  why  self- 
sown  trees,  particularly  the  oak,  grow  better 
and  more  freely  than  those  which  have  been 
removed.  The  acorns  form  the  food  of  some 
of  the  gallinaceous  birds  ;  and  I  have  com¬ 
monly  observed  rooks  fly  away  with  them  in 
their  bills,  and  more  frequently  drop  them  in 
their  flight,  than  any  other  sort  of  food  I 
have  seen  them  carry,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the 
polished  smoothness  of  the  outside  capsule ; 
and  I  have  often  observed  fields  freely  planted 
by  this  means.  About  the  middle  of  the 
merry  month  of  May,  generally,  the  gradual 
expanding  of  the  crimpy,  yellowish  foliage 
of  the  oak  presents  a  most  refreshing  and 
beautiful  feature  in  our  landscape,  and  gives 
a  richness  and  mellow  relief  to  the  vivid  and 
more  dazzling  green  of  the  woods ;  while  its 
extended  and  twisted  arms,  thickly  curled  and 
matted  branchlets,  form  a  dark  and  harmo¬ 
nious  contrast  beneath.  It  does  not,  as  the 
sycamore  and  many  other  trees  of  rank  and 
lush  foliage,  burst  suddenly  into  leaf ;  but,  as 
the  season  advances,  expands  to  the  blessed 
and  balmy  gales,  deepened  in  its  tint,  and 
more  mature  in  its  aspect.  The  wood,  for¬ 
merly,  when  much  more  plentiful,  was  applied 
to  almost  all  purposes  where  wood  was  want¬ 
ing  for  durability  and  strength,  particularly 
of  household  furniture  and  building.  Few 
persons,  I  think,  can  look  without  feelings  of 
admiration  and  pleasure  on  the  now  black¬ 
ened,  but  beautifully  carved,  wainscoting  in 
some  of  the  ancient  halls  of  our  baronial 
ancestors ;  or  see  the  heavy  old  oak  table, 
with  its  massive  carved  legs  and  framework, 
without  conjuring  up  in  fancy  the  great  was¬ 
sail  bowl  circulating  round  it,  amid  the  bois¬ 
terous  mirth  and  happy  hearts  of  the  rude 
and  merry  wassailers.  The  contrast  is  very 
great  indeed  between  this  sort  of  furniture 
and  the  flimsy  and  luxurious  kickshaws  of  a 
modern  hall  or  drawing-room  ;  where  every¬ 
thing  of  native  growth,  worth,  or  beauty,  is 
kicked  out,  to  make  room  for  foreign  tinsel, 
or  something  worse.  In  some  of  our  old 
churches  may  be  seen  fine  specimens  of  the 
durability  of  the  oak  in  the  great  beams  and 
rafters :  they,  untouched  by  the  tooth  of 
Time,  or  the  burrowing  of  the  worm,  have 


stood  for  ages ;  have  seen  creeds  change  and 
dynasties  alter,  and,  probably,  may  see  them 
again  and  again.  But  there  is  one  purpose 
for  which  the  British  oak  stands  alone,  unri¬ 
valled  in  the  world,  the  purpose  of  ship¬ 
building.  As  adapted  to  this,  it  has  been 
the  boast  of  our  country,  and  the  terror  of 
our  foes  ;  lauded  in  lyric  strains,  from  the 
ingle  side  of  the  humble  mud  cabin  to  the 
princely  halls  of  the  noble;  and  well  indeed 
is  it  merited. 

“  Britannia  needs  no  bulwarks, 

No  castles  on  the  steep ; 

Her  march  is  o’er  the  mountain  waves. 

Her  home  is  on  the  deep.” 

The  bark  of  the  oak  is  of  very  great  value 
as  an  article  uf  commerce,  from  the  astrin¬ 
gent  principle  called  tannin ,  which  it  con¬ 
tains  in  much  larger  proportion  than  the  bark 
of  any  other  tree.  This  ingredient,  as  is  well 
known,  it  is,  with  which  the  raw  hide  is  satu¬ 
rated  in  the  process  of  tanning,  preserved, 
and  fitted  for  sale  and  use.  The  value  of 
the  bark,  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  depends 
very  much  on  the  age ;  as  that  which  is 
peeled  from  the  full-grown  and  healthy  tree 
contains  much  more  of  the  requisite  principle, 
than  either  the  sapling,  or  that  which  is  old, 
gnarled,  or  decaying.  The  bark  on  the 
healthy  growing  tree,  although  rough,  rugous, 
and  seamed,  is  by  no  means  unsightly  to 
look  upon  ;  but  has  a  fitness  and  adaptation, 
as  the  external  covering  of  the  majestic  bulk 
which  it  envelopes.  And,  oh,  what  a  grapple 
it  affords  for  the  ivy,  with  its  smooth,  bright, 
and  glinting  leaves  (for  ever  green),  to  creep 
up  the  trunk,  and  enring  itself  round  the 
barky  fingers,  and  grateful  for  the  protection 
it  receives,  deck  it  in  garlands  of  beauty  in 
the  last  stage  of  decay  ! 
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MONUMENT  TO  SIR  EDWARD  WYNTER,  IN 
BATTERSEA  CHURCH. 

Besides  the  monument  of  the  St.  John 
family,  described  and  engraved  in  vol.  xxviii. 
of  this  Miscellany,  is  a  very  singular  one  to 
the  memory  of  Sir  Edward  Wynter,  who 
lived  at  York  House,  Battersea.  This  mo¬ 
nument  is  on  the  south  wall ;  on  the  top  is 
his  bust  of  a  large  size,  with  whiskers ;  un¬ 
derneath  the  inscription,  is  a  basso-relievo 
representing  him  in  the  act  of  performing 
the  two  exploits  mentioned  in  his  epitaph 
which  is  as  follows  : — 

P.  M.  S. 

Edwardi  Wynter, 

Equitis,  qui  adhue  impuber,  ex  patria  profieiscens  in 
Orientalibus  Indiis  mercaturam  feliciter  exercuit, 
magnas  opes  comparavit,  majores  conflaturus  si 
non  sprevisset.  Ibidem  splendide  vixit  et  hono- 
ritiee.  Post  annos  42  Angliam  revisit.  Uxorem 
duxit  Emma  filia  Rich.  Howe  armig.  N oriole. 
Decessit  Mar,  2o.  An.  aetat.  64.  Dui,  1685-6. 
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(Monument  to  Sir  Edward  Wynter,  in  Battersea  Churcli.) 


Posuit”marito  optime  de  se  merito 
Uxor  moestissima. 

Born  to  be  great  in  tortune  as  in  mind, 

"°°  Sreat  lo  be  within  an  isle  confin’d; 

Young,  helpless,  friendless,  seas  unknown  he  tried  ; 
But  English  courage  all  those  wants  supplied. 

A  pregnant  wit,  a  painful  diligence. 

Care  lo  provide,  and  bounty  to  dispense  ; 

Join’d  to  a  soul  sincere,  plain,  open,  just, 

Procur’d  him  friends,  and  friends  procur’d  him  trust : 
These  were  his  fortune’s  rise,  and  thus  began 
This  hardy  youth  rais’d  to  that  happy  man. 

A  rare  example,  and  unknown  to  the  most. 

Where  wealth  is  gain’d,  and  conscience  is  not  lost : 
Nor  less  in  martial  honour  was  his  name. 

Witness  his  actions  of  immortal  fame  : 

Alone,  unarm’d,  a  tyger  he  oppress’d. 

And  crush'd  to  death  the  monster  of  a  beast ; 

Twice  twenty  mounted  Moors  he  overthrew 
Singly  on  toot,  some" wounded,  some  he  slew, 
Dispers’d  the  rest, — what  more  could  Sampson  do  ? 
True  to  his  friends,  a  terror  to  his  foes. 

Here  now  in  peace  his  honor’d  bones  repose  ! 

Vita  peregrinatio. 

His  widow  was  married  the  year  after, 
his  decease  to  Sir  James  Fuller,  and  died  in 
1710.  The  monument  was  restored,  after 
the  rebuilding  of  the  church,  by  his  great-, 
grandson,  Edward  Hampson  Wynter,  Esq. 
On  a  tablet  at  the  foot  of  it,  are  memorials 
for  Mrs.  Catharine  Wynter,  who  died  1771  ; 
and  William  Woodstock  Wynter,  who  died 
1747  ;  and  on  each  side,  the  arms  of  Wynter 
and  Howe.* 

*  Wynter,  beais  Sab.  a  fess.  Errn.  and  impales 
Aig-  a  chevron  between  3  wolves’  heads  erased, 
gabl*  for  Howe. 
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THE  DIVER. 

Translated  from  the  German  of  Schiller,  by  Egerton 
JVebbe. 

"  Behold  !  into  this  boiling  grave 
A  golden  cup  I  cast ! 

What,  ho  !  brave  hearts  1  is  there  knight  or  knave 
Dares  plunge  him  now  in  the  whirlpool  vast  ? 
Down  the  black  throat  the  goblet’s  gone — 

Whoso  shall  save  it — it  is  his  owu.” 

Spoke  the  king,  and  from  where  he  stood. 

The  goblet  he  swift  did  throw. 

From  the  tow’ring  crag  that  o’erliuug  the  flood 
Into  the  howling  gulf  below, 

"  What  heart  so  daring  ?  I  ask  again, — 

What  heart  so  great  among  all  my  men  ?” 

They  heard  the  king — the  knights,  the  kuaves. 
Heard ; — but  with  arms  afold 
M  utely  they  glared  at  the  rampant  waves. 

And  coveted  not  the  drowning  gold. 

And  again  the  king : — “  This  prize  to  win — 

Is  there  none,”  he  cried,  “  that  adventures  in  ?” 

And  still  there  was  silence  on  every  side ; 

When  a  youth  from  the  ranks  among 
Of  the  cowering  vassals  stept  in  pride, 

And  his  mantle  away  and  his  girdle  flung: 

And  knights  and  ladies  with  looks  amazed. 

On  that  youth  of  a  noble  aspect  gazed. 

And  as  from  the  edge  of  the  frowning  cape, 

II  is  eyes  o’er  the  deep  he  threw, 

Charybdis  st  rong,  from  tier  horrid  lap. 

Flung  back  the  waters  foaming  new  : 

With  a  noise  like  thunder  they  rushing  are  ; 

With  a  noise  like  thunder  that’s  heard  afar. 

And  they  bubble  and  boil,  and  they  hiss  aud  roar. 
As  when  water  with  fire  hath  met ; 
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A  nd  flood  over  flood  they  plash  and  pour. 

Till  the  broad  face  of  heaven  with  foam  is  wet. 
And  still  of  that  tempest  uo  end  can  be — 

For  still  of  a  sea  is  born  a  sea. 

Yet  calmer  awhile  is  the  sea  around  : — 

’Mid  the  milk  of  those  billows  spent. 

Opens  a  gulf,  night-black,  profound, 

As  though  to  the  roots  of  hell  it  went.' 

And  a  thousand  billows  have  left  the  morn, 

Down  that  dark,  foaming  crater  borne. 

Now,  quick,  ere  the  waters  shall  back  be  driven. 

The  youth  he  hath  mutter’d  a  prayer : 

Oh  !  a  cry  of  amazement  go.es  up  to  heaven  ! — 

The  whirlpool  is  seizing — hath  seiz’d  him! — there. 
In  its  terrible  jaws  hath  it  toss’d  him  o’er; 

And  now  the  brave  swimmer  can  none  see  more . 

And  the  ocean  slept  to  the  hollow  sound 
Of  Charybdis’  whirling  bell: 

And  from  mouth  to  mouth  the  word  went  round, — 

“  High-hearted  youth — alas,  farewell !” 

And  hollower  still,  and  deeper  fell 
The  sound  of  Charybdis’  whirling  bell. 

And  were  it  thy  crown  thou  threwest  in, 

And  saidst  thou, — “  Who  bringeth  the  crown. 

He  with  my  crown  shall  my  kingdom  win,” — 
Unequal  the  prize  yet  to  tempt  me  down. 

Oh  !  never  a  soul  returned  to  tell 
That  which  the  dark  gulf  liidetli  well. 

Many  the  brave  ship  gone  to  wrack. 

Drawn  iu  that  fatal  tide. 

Keel  and  mast  flew  shiver'd  back, 

And  nothing  escap’d  a  grave  beside. 

But,  hark !  wheeling  nearer  and  nearer  still, 

Like  the  voice  of  the  coming  storm,  whistling  shrill; 

It  bubbles  and  boils,  and  it  hisses  and  roars, 

As  when  water  with  fire  hath  met  ; 

And  flood  over  flood  it  plashes  and  pours. 

Till  the  broad  face  of  heaven  with  foam  is  wet. 
Like  the  sound  of  thunder  its  rushings  are ; 

Like  the  sound  of  thunder  that’s  heard  alar. 

And  see  !  in  the  dark  tide  labouring. 

What  raises  itself  swan-white  ? 

An  aim  and  a  neck,  fair  glistening, — 

And  seas  fall  back  before  human  might. 

’Tis  he  !  ’tis  he ! — and  his  hand  is  up, 

And  he  waveth  aloft  the  golden  cup  ! 

And  he  breathed  long,  and  he  breathed  deep. 

And  he  hailed  the  blessed  sky  : 

All  hearts  for  him  with  rejoicing  leap. 

All  voices  are  greeting  liim  with  outcry  ; 

Saying,  “  He  lives  ! — he  hath  conquered  death  ! — • 
He  hath  scaped  from  the  brawling  hell  beneath !” 

lie  comes  ;  glad  uumhers  his  way  prepare; 

At  the  feet  of  the  king  he  falls  ; 

Kueeliug,  presentetlr  the  goblet  there. 

And  the  king  to  his  lovely  daughter  calls. 

Who  chargeth  the  cup  to  its  golden  mouth. 

Then  thus  to  the  kiug  that  noble  youth  : — 

“  Long  life  to  the  king  ! — rejoice  who  dwell 
In  the  rosy  light  .above ! 

But,  oh  !  beneath — it  is  terrible; 

And  the  gods  have  secrets  man  must  not  prove. 
What  they  graciously  screen  with  terror  and  night — 
Oh  !  never  of  that  desire  a  sight. 

“  Like  a  flash  from  heaven  was  my  downward  course, 
Till  met  by  the  counter  tide, 
ltusliiug  enormous  from  its  vast  source. 

Far  in  a  cleft  rock’s’aehing  side. 

There,  as  a  top,  all  helplessly, 

I  spun  in  the  folds  of  a  double  sea. 

“  To  God  in  my  highest  need  l  cried ; 

And  straight  was  seen  where  hung 
Iu  the  ’mid  oeeau  reaching  wide 
A  coral  leef; — thereto  1  clung. 

And  embedded  there,  lo  !  the  goblet  lay. 

That  else  had  plung'd,  and  pluug’d,  for  aye. 

“  For  below — all  round — the  mountainous  deep. 

Lay  stretch’ll  in  purple  night  ; 

To  the  ear  no  sound — eternal  sleep— 


But  to  the  shock’d  eye  many  a  sight : — 
Salamanders,  and  serpents,  and  dragons  fell. 
Bestin' d  themselves  in  the  jaws  of  hell. 

“Darkly  did  crawl,  and  obscenely  twine 
Each  fisli  without  a  grace  ; 

Armed  roach,  and  the  liaberdine. 

And  foul  Zygoeua’s  horrid  face. 

And  that  grim  sea-wolf,  the  prowling  shark — 
Prowl'd  with  his  bar’d  tusks  through  the  dark.* 

“  And  my  thoughts  were  of  human  things  as  I  hung 
In  the  depths  of  the  ocean  drear. 

The  only  warm-feelixjg  breast  among 

Spectres,  and  monsters,  and  shapes  of  fear. 

I  thought  of  the  light  and  the  air  above. 

And  of  human  voices,  and  human  love. 

“  Just  then,  lo  !  I  turned,  and  I  saw  a  beast 
Urging  a  hundred  joints  : 

Instant,  with  frantic  dread  opprest. 

Have  I  quitted  my  hold  ou  the  coral  points  ! 
Instant  am  borne  by  the  torrent  away  ! 

But,  oh!  ’tis  to  life  and  the  warm,  warm  day.” 

The  king  he  heard,  and  much  wondered  he. 

And,  “  The  goblet  is  thine,”  he  said  ; 

And  now,  behold,  l  bequeath  to  thee. 

With  costliest  jewels  fair  bespread, 

This  ring,  if  again  thou’lt  the  oceau  range. 

And  bring  me  report  yet  of  sights  more  strange.” 
But  the  daughter  wept,  for  her  heart  was  sore. 

And  thus  she  her  pain  declared  ; 

“  Oh,  father !  this  terrible  sport  give  o’er. 

The  youth  he  hath  done  what  none  other  dared  ; 
And  if  in  your  breast  such  a  passion  raves, 

’Twere  but  fair  that  the  knights  now  shame  the 
knaves.” 

There  seized  he  the  goblet — that  king  severe — 

And  into  the  gulf  fluug  straight; 

“  Place  me  once  more  but  that  goblet  here, 

And  in  nil  my  court  shall  be  none  so  great ; 

And  thou  shalt  embrace  for  thy  wife,  I  vow. 

Her  that  would  plead  for  thee  eveu  now.” 

Then  a  heavenly  strength  seized  all  the  soul 
Of  that  youth,  and  his  eyes  made  dart 
Heroical  fire  ;  a  glance  he  stole — 

Saw  the  dear  love  of  that  tender  heart. 

Her  pallid  cheek,  and  her  failing  breath, — ■ 

Saw  it — and  plung’d  for  life  or  death. 

Still  heard  is  the  torrent,  still  pours  the  black  tide. 
And  its  coming  in  thunder  is  told  ; 

And  the  eye  of  sweet  love  looketh  far  and  wide. 
And  the  waters  are  rushing  a  huudred  fold. 

And  over  and  over  they  plash  and  pour; 

But  the  youth — he  returneth  never  more. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OP  RICHARDSON,  THE 
SHOWMAN. — BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  PISHER's 
NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  GALLERY. 

(Abridged from  Bentley's  Miscellany,  No.  2.) 

<!  The  Showman/' — for  so  was  this  eminent 
individual  designated  by  the  world  at  large, 
and  so  upon  memorable  occasions  he  called 
himself, — was.  it  will  be  felt,  a  title  of  high 
distinction.  When  we  look  around  us,  and 
see  how  many  men  are  playing  showmen, 
and  how  miserably  they  succeed,  we  shall  at 
once  be  convinced  that  nothing  but  very  supe¬ 
rior  merit  could  have  won  for  Richardson  the 
glory  of  the  definite  “  the.”  He  was  not 
showing  off- himself,  but  others:  he  was  not 
showing  off-  his  own  lollies,  hut  the  follies  of 
society.  Thus,  instead  of  being  a  laughing- 

*  For  fishy  horrors,  the  curious  reader  is  requested 
to  look  at  the  incomparable  catalogue  raisonnee  of 
Spenser,  in  the  Fairy  Queen,  book  2,  canto  xii., 
v.  22,  ct  scq. 
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slock,  he  laughed  in  his  own  sleeve  ;  and  by 
keeping  a  fool,  instead  of  making  a  fool  of 
himself,  he  eschewed  poverty,  and  ultimately 
died  in  the  odour  and  sanctity  of  wealth. 

Richardson  originated  at  Great  Marlow, 
in  the  county  of  Bucks ;  the  very  name  of 
the  place  seemed  to  intimate  that  he  was 
born  to  achieve  greatness.  Whether  he  was 
lineally  descended  from  the  author  of  Clarissa 
Harlowe  is,  and  will  long  continue  to  be,  a 
disputed  fact.  There  was  a  family  resem¬ 
blance  between  them ;  both  were  country 
gentlemen,  and  both  wore  top-boots. 

For  breeding,  Mr.  Richardson  was  indebted 
to  the  parish  workhouse, — fair  promise  of  his 
future  industry.  When  big  enough,  he  ac¬ 
quitted  himself  with  reputation  in  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  out  of  door  activity  ;  for  he  never 
resembled  the  lazy  fellow  reduced  by  idleness 
to  want,  who  said  in  excuse,  “  When  they 
bid  me  go  to  the  ant  to  learn  wisdom,  I  am 
almost  always  going  to  my  uncle’s.” 

From  Marlow,  after  due  probation,  young 
Richardson,  it  is  stated,  sought  his  fortunes 
in  the  metropolis,  and  entered  into  the  service 
of  Mr.  Rhodes,  a  huge  cow-keeper — a  colos¬ 
sus  in  tbe  milky  way.  Here  it  is  probable 
he  acquired  a  taste  for  pastorals,  and  that 
extraordinary  proficiency  in  the  Welsh  lan¬ 
guage  which  rendered  his  dialogue  in  after¬ 
times  so  strikingly  rich  and  Celto- Doric. 
Some  etymologists  thence  infer  that  it  was 
Pick’t ;  but  we  don’t  believe  it. 

We  never  read  the  life  of  an  actor  or  ac¬ 
tress  without  being  told,  about  the  period  of 
Richardson’s  career  at  which  we  have  now 
arrived,  that  the  “  ruling  passion  ”  took  such 
strong  possession  of  them,  that  they  must 
break  all  bounds,  run  away,  and  join  some 
strolling  company,  to  “  imp  their  wings,”  or 
some  flight  of  that  sort.  So  it  happened 
with  our  hero  :  he  cut  the  cows,  and  hastened 
to  adhere  to  Mrs.  Penley,  then  performing 
with  unprecedented  success  in  a  club-room  at 
Shad  well,  a  small  town  in  the  vicinity  of 
Wapping.  The  houses  were  crowded ;  re¬ 
ceipts  to  the  full  amount  of  five  shillings 
nightly  crowned  their  efforts,  and  the  corps, 
consisting  of'  two  gentlemen  and  two  ladies, 
divided  the  five  among  four,  playing  as  it 
were  all  fours  in  a  fives  court.  Encouraged 
by  this  success,  Richardson  resolved  to  extend 
his  fame,  and  accordingly  visited  many  parts 
of  the  provinces,  starring  it  from  the  Shad- 
well  boards.  Mighty  as  must  have  been  his 
deserts,  he  met  with  no  Bath  manager,  no 
Tate  Wilkinson,  no  Macready  or  Kemble,  to 
appreciate  his  histrionic  talents.  One  night, 
having  accidentally  witnessed  a  representation 
of  the  School  for  Scandal,  lie  fancied  he 
could  play  the  little  broker  ;  so  he  returned  to 
London,  and  took  a  small  shop  in  that  line 
of  business.  About  the  year  ninety-six,  he 
was  enabled  to  rent  the  Harlequin,  a  public- 
house  near  the  stage-door  of  old  Drury,  and 


much  frequented  by  dramatic  wights.  It  was 
of  one  of  these  that  Richardson  used  to  tell 
his  most  elaborate  pun.  Being  asked  if  he 
did  anything  in  the  dramatic  line,  he  an¬ 
swered,  “  I  do  more  or  less  in  it  in  every 
way :  I  do  what  I  can  in  the  first  syllable, 
dram,  and  in  the  first  two  syllables,  drama  ; 
in  the  last  two  syllables,  attic ,  I  am  to  be 
seen  every  night ;  and  in  the  last,  tick — 
m’  eye  !  I  wish  you  knew  my  exertions.” 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Harle¬ 
quin  could  last  long  without  a  change ;  for 
not  only  was  the  sign  contrariwise  thereto, 
but  the  place  itself  was  a  change-house.  Our 
landlord  therefore  let  it ;  and  bought  a  cara¬ 
van,  engaged  a  company  from  among  his 
customers,  and  opened  his  first  booth  at 
Bartholomew  Fair. 

Hone,  in  his  Every-day  Book  (Part  X.), 
furnished  an  excellent  view  of  this  fair,  full 
of  curious  dramatic  and  other  matter.  He 
describes  the  shows  of  1825,  among  which, 
apropos,  Richardson’s  theatre  figures  promi¬ 
nently.  The  outside,  he  tells  us,  was  above 
thirty  feet  in  height,  and  occupied  one  plat¬ 
form  one  hundred  feet  in  width.  The  plat¬ 
form  was  very  elevated,  the  back  of  it  lined 
with  green  baize,  and  festooned  with  deeply- 
fringed  crimson  curtains,  except  at  two  places 
where  the  money-takers  sat,  in  roomy  projec¬ 
tions  fitted  up  like  Gothic  shrine-work,  with 
columns  and  pinnacles.  There  were  fifteen 
hundred  variegated  illumination-lamps,  in 
chandeliers,  lustres,  wreaths,  and  festoons. 
A  band  of  ten  musicians  in  scarlet  dresses, 
similar  to  those  worn  by  his  Majesty’s  Beef¬ 
eaters,  continually  played  on  various  instru¬ 
ments  ;  while  the  performers  paraded  in  their 
gayest  “  properties  ”  before  the  gazing  mul¬ 
titude.  Audiences  rapidly  ascended  on  each 
performance  being  over;  and,  paying  their 
money  to  the  receivers  in  their  Gothic  seats, 
had  tickets  in  return,  which,  being  taken  at 
the  doors,  admitted  them  to  descend  into  the 
“  theatre.”  The  performances  were  the 
Wandering  Outlaw,  a  melodrama,  with  the 
death  of  the  villain  and  appearance  of  the 
accusing  spirit;  —  a  comic  harlequinade, 
Harlequin  Faustus ;  — and  concluding  with  a 
splendid  •  panorama,  painted  by  the  first 
artists. — Boxes,  two  shillings ;  pit,  one  shil¬ 
ling  ;  and  gallery,  sixpence. 

The  theatre  held  nearly  a  thousand  people, 
continually  emptying  and  filling,  and  the 
performances  were  got  over  in  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour !  And,  though  anticipating  a 
little  of  our  personal  narrative,  we  may  as 
well  mention  here,  that  occasionally,  when 
the  outside  platform  was  crowded  with  impa¬ 
tient  spectators  waiting  for  their  turn  to  be 
admitted,  though  the  performances  had  not 
lasted  more  than  five  minutes,  Mr.  Richard¬ 
son  would  send  in  to  inquire  if  John  Over-y 
was  there,  which  was  the  well-known  signal 
to  finish  off-hand,  strike  the  gong,  turn  out 
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the  one  audience,  and  turn  in  their  successors, 
to  see  as  much  of  the  Outlaw,  the  Devil,  or 
Doctor  Faustus,  as  time  permitted. 

•**»!«  •» 

Having  now  brought  “  the  Showman  ” 
to  the  management  of  what  he  might  have 
designated  the  National  Theatre,  with  the 
long  established  Jonases,  Penleys,  Jobsons, 
et  hoc  genus  omne  as  his  rivals, — the  com¬ 
mencement  of  a  career  of  half  a  century’s 
duration, — may  we  not  pause  to  point  towards 
him  the  finger  of  admiration  ?  What  are 
the  lessees  of  Drury  Lane  or  Covent  Garden 
when  compared  to  hkn  P  What  have  they 
done,  or  what  are  they  likely  to  do,  for  the 
legitimate  drama,  when  compared  to  him  ? 
He  was  a  manager  who  paid  his  performers 
weekly  on  the  nail ;  meaning  by  “  the  nail  ” 
the  drum-head.  On  the  Saturday  evening, 
assembling  them  all,  willing  and  buoyant, 
around  him,  he  spread  the  sum  total  of  their 
salaries  upon  the  drum, — not  double  base, 
like  the  frauds  of  modern  managers, — and 
then  there  was  a  roll-call  of  the  most  agree¬ 
able  description.  Sometimes  the  merry  vaga¬ 
bonds  would  shove  one  another  up  against 
their  paymaster  ;  but  the  worst  of  his  resent¬ 
ment  was  to  detect  the  larkcr ,  if  he  could, 
and  pay  him  last ;  or,  if  sorely  annoyed, 
torget  to  invite  him  to  the  following  supper : 
punishments  severe,  it  must  be  acknowledged; 
but  still  the  sufferers  had  their  money  to 
comfort  themselves  withal,  and  were  not 
obliged  to  wait,  like  the  waits  in  the  streets 
at  midnight,  till  after  Christmas  for  the 
chance  of  their  hard-earned  wages.  And  he 
was  grateful,  too.  When  marked  success 
attended  any  performer  or  performance,  a 
marked  requital  was  sure  to  follow.  The 
Spotted  Boy  was  a  fortune  to  him,  though 
not  all  so  black  as  Jim  Crow  ;  and  his  affec¬ 
tion  grew  with  his  growth.  His  portrait 
adorned  the  Tusculum  of  the  Showman ; 
and,  after  his  death,  he  could  not  withdraw 
the  green  silk  curtain  from  it  without  shed¬ 
ding  tears.  Had  that  boy  lived  to  be  a  man, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  Richardson  would  have 
made  him  independent  of  all  the  dark  specks 
on  life’s  horizon.  As  it  was,  he  was  treated 
as  by  a  father  like  a  spotless  boy,  and  buried 
in  the  catacombs  of  the  race  of  Richardson. 

Next  to  the  Spotted  Boy,  the  performer 
whom  Richardson  most  boasted  of  having 
belonged  to  his  company  was  Edmund  Kean. 
He,  with  Mrs.  Carey,  quasi  mamma,  and 
Henry,  quasi  brother,  were  engaged  by  our 
spirited  manager ;  and  Kean,  over  his  cups, 
used  to  brag  of  having,  by  tumbling  in  front 
of  the  booth,  tumbled  hundreds  of  bumpkins 
in  to  the  spectacles  within.  He  did  Tom 
Thumb  as  tiny  Booth  does  now  at  the  St. 
James’s  Theatre  ;  and  at  a  later  period,  viz. 
1806,  is  stated  to  have  played  Norval,  and 
Motley  in  the  Castle  Spectre,  for  him  at 
Battersea  fair.  Another  story  adds,  that  he 


was  called  on  to  recite  iiis  Tom-Thumbery 
before  George  III.  at  Windsor;  but  we  will 
not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  newspaper 
anecdote. 

From  the  metropolitan  glory  of  Bartholo¬ 
mew  Fair,  the  transition  to  the  principal  fairs 
of  the  kingdom  was  obvious.  Mr.  Richard¬ 
son  went  the  whole  hog,  and,  in  so  doing, 
had  nearly  gone  to  the  dogs.  At  that  revo¬ 
lutionary  period,  neither  the  fairs  nor  the 
affairs  of  the  country  were  in  a  wholesome 
condition.  Politics  are  ever  adverse  to  amuse¬ 
ments.  Vain  was  the  attempt  to  beguile  the 
snobbery  of  their  pence;  and  our  poor  cara¬ 
van,  like  one  in  the  deserts  of  the  Stony 
Araby,  toiled  on  their  weary  march  with  full 
hearts  and  empty  stomachs.  At  length  it  is 
told,  at  Cambridge  Fair, — well  might  it  be 
called  by  its  less  euphonous  name  of  Stir- 
bitch,  so  badly  did  the  speculation  pay, — 
that  Richardson  and  his  clown,  Tom  Jeffe¬ 
ries,  of  facetious  memory,  were  compelled  to 
take  a  sort  of  French  leave  for  London,  leav¬ 
ing  much  of  their  tnateriel  in  pawn.  Un¬ 
damped  by  adversity,  they  took  a  fiddler  with 
them ;  and  the  merry  trio  so  enamoured  the 
dwellers  and  wayfarers  upon  the  road,  that 
they  not  only  extracted  plentiful  supplies  for 
themselves,  but  were  enabled  to  provide  suffi¬ 
ciently  for  the  bodily  wants  of  the  main 
body  of  the  company,  who  followed  at  a  judi¬ 
cious  and  respectable  distance. 

The  pressure  from  without  was,  however, 
luckily  but  of  temporary  endurance ;  and 
Richardson  was  soon  well  to  do  again  in  the 
world.  Fair  succeeded  fair,  and  he  succeeded 
with  all.  His  enterprise  was  great,  and  his 
gains  commensurate.  He  rose  by  degrees, 
and  at  length  became  the  most  renowned  of 
dramatic  caterers  for  those  classes  who  are 
prone  to  enjoy  the  unadulterated  drama. 
Why  his  mere  outside  bj'-play  was  worth 
fifty  times  more  than  the  inside  of  large 
houses,  to  witness  such  trash  as  has  lately 
usurped  the  stage,  and  pushed  Tragedy  from 
her  throne,  and  Comedy  from  her  stool.  Of 
these  memorabilia  we  can  call  to  mind  only  a 
few  instances ;  but  they  speak  volumes  for 
the  powers  of  entertaining  possessed  by  our 
hero. 

It  was  at  Peckham  one  day, — and  a  day 
of  rain  and  mud, — when  Richardson,  step¬ 
ping  from  the  steps  of  his  booth,  as  Moncey, 
the  king  of  the  beggars,  was  shovelling  past 
on  his  boards ,  happened  to  slip  and  fall.  We 
shall  not  readily  forget  the  good-humour 
with  which  he  looked,  not  up,  but  level,  upon 
his  companion,  and  sweetly  said,  “  Faith  ! 
friend,  it  seems  that  neither  you  nor  I  can 
keep  our  feet.” 

Mr.  R.  misliked  drunkenness  in  his  troop. 
u  A  fellow,”  he  exclaimed  to  one  he  was 
rating  for  this  vice, — “  a  fellow  ivlio  gets 
tipsy  every  night  will  never  be  a  rising  man 
in  any  profession.”  t 
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In  a  remote  village  some  accident  had 
destroyed  a  grotto  necessary  to  the  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  piece  entitled  “  The  Nymphs 
of  the  Grotto.”  What  was  to  be  done  P 
There  was  no  machinist  within  a  hundred 
miles!  *‘  Is  there  not  an  undertaker ?” 
exclaimed  Mr.  R. :  “  he  could  surely  execute 
a  little  shell-work  !” 

In  an  adjoining  booth  at  Camberwell  was 
exhibited  a  very  old  man,  whom  the  placards 
declared  to  have  reached  a  hundred  and  five 
years  of  age.  “  Here  is  a  pretty  thing  to 
make  a  show  of,”  observed  R.  “  A  wonder, 
indeed  !  Why,  if  my  grandfather  had  not 
died,  he  would  have  been  a  hundred  and 
twenty  /” 

But  why  should  we  dwell  on  his  facetiae  ? 
Only  to  point  the  poignant  grief  which  tells 
ns  we  shall  never  hear  them  more, — shall 
never  look  upon  his  like  again  ! 

And  how  liberal  thou  wert !  Thou  wert 
not  a  manager  to  debar  from  their  just  privi¬ 
leges  thy  dramatic  brethren,  or  insult  the 
literary  characters  who  honourably  patronized 
thy  honourable  endeavours.  Thy  “  Walk 
lip  !”  was  open  and  generous.  When  Jack 
Reeve  and  a  party  from  the  Adelphi  visited 
the  splendid  booth  at  Bartholomew  Fair,  the 
veteran  recognised  his  brethren  of  the  buskin, 
and  immediately  returned  to  them  the  money 
they  had  paid  on  entrance,  disdaining  to 
pocket  the  hard-earned  fruits  of  the  stage. 
“  You,  or  any  other  actor  of  talent,”  said  the 
old  man,  “  are  quite  welcome  to  visit  my 
theatre  free  of  expense.” — “  No,  no,”  replied 
Reeve,  “  keep  it,  or  (noticing  a  dissenting 
shake  of  the  head)  give  it  to  the  poor.” — “  If 
J  have  made  a  mistake,”  retorted  John, 

and  have  not  done  so  already ,  give  it  to 
them  yourself;  I  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  and  I  am  not  going  to  turn  parish 
overseer.” 

At  length,  alas  !  his  days — his  fair  days 
— were  numbered,  and,  as  the  song  says, 
“  the  good  old  man  must  die.”  As  his  first, 
so  was  his  last  exhibition  at  Smithtield ;  but 
Smithfield,  like  the  other  national  theatres, 
shorn  of  its  splendour,  degenerate,  and  de¬ 
graded.  It  seemed  as  if  the  last  of  the  fairs: 
others  had  been  abolished  and  put  down ; 
and  this,  the  topmost  of  them  all,  was  sink¬ 
ing  under  the  march  of  intellect,  the  diffusion 
pf  knowledge,  and  the  confusion  of  reform. 
Fairs  in  Britain  were  ended,  and  it  was  not 
worth  Richardson’s  while  to  live  any  longer. 
He  retired,  tired  and  dejected,  to  his ‘‘Wood¬ 
land  Cottage  ”  in  Horsemonger-lane  ;  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  14th  of  November  was 
expected  by  the  Angel  of  Death.  His  finale 
was  serene :  his  life  had  been  strange  and 
varied,  but  industrious  and  frugal.  The  last 
time  we  saw  him, — and  it  was  to  engage  him 
on  his  last  loyal  and  public  patriotic  work, 
namely,  to  erect  the  scaffolding  for  the  inau¬ 
guration  of  the  statue  of  George  III.  in 


Cockspur-street, — he  approached  us  with  a 
fine  cabbage  under  his  arm,  which  he  had 
been  purchasing  for  dinner.  His  manners, 
too,  were  equally  simple  and  unaffected  , — he 
was  the  Cincinnatus  of  his  order.  He  told 
us  of  the  satisfaction  he  had  given  to  George 
IV.  by  transporting  the  giraffe  in  a  beautiful 
caravan  to  Windsor  Park.  The  caravan  was 
Richardson’s  world  ;  and  he  might  well  have 
applied  to  that  vehicle  the  eastern  apologue, 
“  the  place  which  changes  its  occupants  so 
often  is  not  a  palace,  but  a  1  caravan’-serai.” 
But  we  are  giving  way  to  sorrow,  though 
u  away  with  melancholy  ”  is  our  motto.  A 
wide-mouthed  musician — we  forget  whether 
clarionet  or  trombone — applied  to  Richardson 
at  Easter  for  an  engagement  at  Greenwich 
fair :  “  You  won’t  do  anything  till  Christ¬ 
mas,”  said  he ;  “  you  must  wait,  as  you  are 
only  fit  for  a  Wait :  you  are  one  to  play  from 
ear  to  ear.” 

It  is  said  that  Richardson  died  rich  ;  and 
indeed  the  sale  of  his  effects  by  auction 
showed  that  if  other  persons  were  men  of 
property,  he  was  a  man  of  properties.  Three 
hundred  and  thirty-four  lots  of  multitudinous 
composition  were  submitted  to  the  hammer  ; 
and  it  was  truly  a  jubilee  to  see  how  the 
Jews  did  outbid  each  other.  There  were 
Nathan,  and  Hart,  and  Clarke,  and  Levy, 
besides  an  inferior  and  dirtier  lot,  who  got 
velvets,  and  silks,  and  satins,  for  the  old 
song,  Old  clo’  1”  Though  their  late  owner, 
in  the  heyday  of  his  prime,  observed,  “  I  have 
to  show  my  dresses  by  daylight,  and  they 
must  be  first-rate  ;  anything  will  do  for  the 
large  theatres  in  the  night-time,  either  green- 
baize,  or  tin,  or  dog-skins  for  ermine  ;”  yet 
their  prices  were  by  no  means  considerable. 
Two  Lear’s  dresses,  two  Dutch,  and  one 
Jew’s  ditto,  sold  for  thirty-five  shillings ;  one 
spangled  Harlequin’s  dress,  one  clown’s,  one 
magician’s,  and  pantaloon’s,  came  to  one 
pound  eleven  shillings  and  sixpence;  five 
priests’  and  a  cardinal’s  dress,  and  the  next 
lot,  six  robbers’  dresses  and  a  cardinal’s  dress, 
went  very  low ;  and  six  satyrs’  dresses  were 
absolutely  given  away.  A  large  scene  wagon 
brought  fourteen  pounds,  and  a  ditto  scene 
carriage  only  eight  pounds. 

Three  weeks  previously  their  owner  was 
deposited  in  the  cold  churchyard  of  Great 
Marlow,  in  the  grave,  we  are  assured,  of  the 
Spotted  Boy.  The  funeral,  was,  at  his  re¬ 
quest,  conducted  without  Show;  and  his 
nephews  and  nieces — for  he  left  no  family — 
inherit  his  worldly  wealth,  under  the  execu¬ 
torship  of  Mr.  Cross,  the  proprietor  of  the 
Surrey  Zoological  Garden  and  its  giraffery. 

Many  actors  who  have  risen  to  celebrity 
began  their  course  with  him  :  Kean,  first  as 
an  outside  and  inside  tumbling  boy,  and 
afterwards  as  a  leading  tragedian,  with  a 
salary  of  five  shillings  a  day  ;  Oxbeny,  Mit¬ 
chell.  Walbourn,  and  Sanders,  A.  Slader, 
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Thwaites,  Vaughan,  S.  Faucit,  &c.,  were 
introduced  to  the  public  under  his  auspices. 


WELL-DRESSED  PERSONS. 

Dandies  and  fops  have  always  been  ephe¬ 
meral  productions,  and  the  former  are  now 
extinct,  or  sobered  down  into  gentlemanly, 
well-dressed  men.  Within  the  last  ten  years, 
we  have  had  some  stars  of  considerable 
lustre  in  each  department,  but  few  survive 
the  trial  of  three  summers.  Mr.  Ball 
Hughes,  or  Mr.  H  ughes  Ball,  alias  “  Golden 
Ball,”  as  he  was  called,  may  be  mentioned 
first  for  his  taste  in  dress,  appointments, 
and  equipages.  The  papers  rang  with  his 
doings,  and  he  succeeded  to  the  seat  of  fame 
then  lately  vacated  by  the  “  fortunate 
youth. ”  Mr.  Ball  was  a  man  of  exceed¬ 
ingly  good  taste  ;  and  in  whatever  he  did,  he 
never  lost  sight  of  the  appearance  and  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  gentleman.  Coaching  was  the 
rage  of  the  day  ;  and  those  who  saw  his 
well-built,  dark,  chocolate-coloured  coach, 
with  the  four  white  horses,  and  two  neat 
grooms  in  brown  liveries  behind,  saw  that  it 
was  possible  for  a  gentleman  to  drive  four? 
in-hand  without  adopting  the  dress  or 
manners  of  a  stage-coachman.  Mr.  Ball 
was  a  beautiful  dresser  ;  his  colours  were 
quiet — chiefly  black  and  white ;  and  he  was 
the  only  man  we  ever  saw  that  could  carry 
off  a  white  waistcoat  in  the  morning.  He 
was  the  introducer  of  the  large,  blacks 
fronted  cravats,  which  helped  to  set  off’  this 
otherwise  difficult  attire.  It  is  said  that  no 
man  is  a  hero  in  the  eyes  of  his  valet.  Mr. 
Ball  was  an  exception  to  the  rule  ;  for  we 
heard  of  his  valet  declaring  publicly,  at  a 
table  d'hote  on  the  Continent,  that  he  was 
the  hansomest  man  in  the  place,  except  his 
master.  Mr.  Ball  has  resided  for  some 
years  in  Paris. 

Mr.  Haine  was  a  contemporary  of  Ball 
Hughes,  though  immeasurably  below  him 
in  point  of  taste.  He  entered  life  with  all 
the  advantages  that  fortune  could  bestow  ; 
and,  for  a  time,  shared  the  polite  attention 
of  the  newspapers.  He  is  now  remembered 
as  the  owner  of  a  dressing-case  that  cost 
1,500/.,  and  the  wearer  of  a  pea-green  coat 
in  the  spring  of  1825,  which  he  threaten¬ 
ed  to  wear  brown  before  the  autumn  of  that 
year.  This  gentleman,  we  believe,  resides 
at  Brussels. 

Mr.  Long  Wellesley  is  also  a  man  of  ex¬ 
cellent  taste,  thdugh  he  rides  in  kid  gloves, 
which  Brummell  used  to  say,  a  man  should 
be  scouted  for  doing.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  of  the  “  turned-back- wristband  ”  gen¬ 
try,  and  was  rather  in  the  Ball  school,  sub¬ 
stituting  a  blue  frock  for  a  black.  His  taste 
in  equipages  is  quite  unexceptionable.  Mr. 
Wellesley  is  also  abroad. 

Mr.  Bailey  was  a  dandy  of  the  butterfly 
order  :  he  was  a  patron  of  bright  colours--- 
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light-blue  coats,  coloured  silk  cravats,  fancy 
waistcoats — and  was  a  warm  supporter  of 
nankeen  trousers.  To  have  seen  him  can¬ 
tering  up  and  down  Rotten  Row  on  a  sum¬ 
mer  evening,  on  his  well-groomed  black, 
perfuming  the  air  as  he  fanned  the  flies, 
from  the  noble  creature  with  the  well- 
scented,  cambric  handkerchief,  and  to  ob¬ 
serve  his  gauze  silk  stockings,  thin  pumps, 
and  silver  buckles  ;  or  to  have  seen  him 
lounging  with  folded  arms  against  the  door 
of  the  crush-room  at  the  opera,  his  hair 
hanging  in  ringlets  over  his  ears,  with  a 
waistcoat  of  pink  or  blue  satin,  embroidered 
with  silver  or  gold,  and  all  his  apparel  of 
the  finest,  gaudiest,  and  most  expensive 
texture,  a  stranger  would  have  set  him  down 
as  the  impersonation  of  it  puppy  :  and  yet 
he  would  have  been  wrong,  for  Mr.  Bailey 
was  a  fine,  manly  fellow,  and  thrashed  all 
the  watchmen  in  Bond-street  single-handed, 
one  night.  Still,  he  was  by  far  the  gayest 
dandy  that  has  been  seen  about  London  for 
years  ;  and  when  he  reached  the  end  of  his 
tether,  and  the  day  of  reckoning  arrived,  the 
tailors’  bills  for  cashmere  trousers,  and  the 
mercers’,  for  French  cambric  shirts,  excited 
the  astonishment  of  the  humble  -  minded 
jurymen  who  sat  in  judgment  on  the  charges. 
The  last  time  we  saw  him,  he  was  vegetat¬ 
ing  on  the  beach  at  Ostend. 

Count  D’Orsay  has  long  been  raised  tb 
the  presidency  of  fashion’s  court,  by  gene¬ 
ral  acclamation.  He  is  n  beau  of  esta¬ 
blished  reputation,  having  arrived  in  this 
country  with  credentials  from  half  the 
courts  in  Europe.  We  remember  him  in 
Paris,  the  star  of  the  opera,  with  his 
blooming  bride,  on  their  first  arrival  from 
Naples.  If  we  recollect  right,  he  used  to' 
wear  a  full  dress  suit  of  rich,  black  velvet, 
and  his  equipages  and  gray  horses  were  at 
once  the  envy  and  the  admiration  of  the 
Parisians. 

We  should  be  doing  this  great  master  of 
the  art  an  injustice,  were  we  to  class  him 
as  the  follower  of  any  school.  His  changes 
are  so  rapid,  so  numerous,  and  so  com¬ 
plete,  that  he  mayr  be  said  to  be  of  “all 
schools,  but  blindly  wed  to  none.”  Still, 
were  we  to  name  any  particularizing  feature, 
we  should  say,  his  was  the  “  shew  leg  ” 
school.  Whether  he  wears  the  tight,  white 
buckskins  and  patent  leather  Hessian  boots, 
or  the  more  unassuming  trousers,  there  is 
always  an  abundant  display  of  the  limb  that 
excited  the  admiration  of  Mr.  “  Penciller 
Willis.”  We  cannot  say  that  we  admire 
the  cut  of  his  coats,  which  are  too  broad 
and  fan-tailed  for  our  taste.  Count  Charles 
de  Mornay,  who  reigned  before  Count 
D’Orsay,  essayed  to  bring  them  into  fashion 
some  few  years  ago,  but  gained  few  fol¬ 
lowers  ;  and  we  trust  the  latter  may  not  be 
more  successful.  Still,  Count  D’Orsay  is 
always  beautifully  dressed,  though  his  ver* 
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satility  of  talent  in  this  line  will  prevent  his 
leading  a  fashion,  because  no  one  can  pos¬ 
sibly  follow  him.  We  see  what  he  has  on 
to-day,  but  there  is  no  saying  what  he  may 
wear  on  the  morrow  ;  so  his  followers, 

"  Like  the  hindmost  chariot-wheel  are  curst. 

Still  to  be  near,  but  never  to  be  first.” 

Lords  Ranelagh,  Chesterfield,  and  Castle- 
reagh,  have  each  figured  on  the  town,  and 
each  tired  of  the  trouble  of  being  very 
smart.  Lord  Poltimore  has  excellent  taste 
both  in  dress  and  equipage.  Lord  Albert 
Conynghain  is  a  well-dressed  man — so  is 
his  brother,  the  Marquess  ;  and  Mr.  Sutton 
promises  well.  Mr.  Reynolds,  commonly 
called  Beau  Reynolds,  has  as  much  taste  in 
dress  as  anybody  ;  and  his  clothes  fit  better 
than  most  people’s.  He  has  all  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  height  and  figure  that  Bailey  pos¬ 
sessed,  with  a  soberer  taste  in  his  colours. 
Mr.  Charles  Jones,  brother  of  the  Welsh 
baronet  of  that  name,  is  what  is  regularly 
called,  “  well  put  on.’’ 

Mr.  Buncombe,  M.  P.  for  Finsbury,  is 
one  of  the  best  dressed  men  of  the  day.  He 
selects  and  matches  his  colours  admirably. 
There  is  a  subdued  richness  about  every 
thing  he  puts  on  ;  all  harmonize  and  are  in 
good  keeping.  His  quondam  friend,  Lord 
Edward  Thynne,  is  for  was)  extremely  cor¬ 
rect  in  his  costume  ;  and  Mr.  Horace  Clag- 
gett  has  long  been  celebrated  for  his  taste 
in  dress,  horses,  <fcc. 

Lord  Jersey  is  at  the  head  of  the  sporting 
school  of  dressers,  and  has  always  had  a 
host  of  imitators.  He  is  regarded  as  an 
authority  in  all  matters  relating  to  dress 
or  appointments ;  and  the  Jersey  hat  and 
Jersey  spur  are  in  equal  repute.  We  be¬ 
lieve  he  introduced  the  tight-kneed  order  of 
trousers.  The  Duke  of  Leeds  is  a  very  well 
dressed  man  ;  so  is  the  Duke  of  Dorset, 
though  of  the  old,  top-boot  school.  Col. 
Lea  and  Sir  Charles  Knightley  are  equally 
neat  and  firm  in  their  support  of  that  cos¬ 
tume  ;  nor  must  we  omit  to  mention  “old 
John  Warde,’’  the  father  of  foxhunters, 
who,  like  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  with  his 
doublet,  has  worn  leathers  and  boots  till 
they  have  been  in  and  out  of  fashion,  over 
and  over  again,  and  is  the  last  man  we  know 
that  sports  ruffles  instead  of  wristbands. 
There  used  to  be  a  breed  of  swells  in  the 
city,  great,  fat,  bluff,  tight- dressed  fellows ; 
but  we  think  they  are  all  off  the  pave  at 
present. 

Looking  at  the  great  change  that  has 
taken  place  within  the  period  we  have 
glanced  over,  it  must,  we  think,  be  admit¬ 
ted,  that  if  we  have  gained  in  comfort  and 
economy,  we  have  lost,  in  point  ot  beauty, 
dignity,  and  elegance  of  costume.  More¬ 
over,  the  confusion  of  classes  occasioned  by 
the  removal  of  the  lines  of  demarcation  in 
society  that  dress  afforded,  is  productive  of 


any  thing  but  convenience,  or  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  aristocratic  pretension.  For¬ 
merly,  a  gentleman  wras  known  by  his 
clothes ;  indeed,  by  the  sumptuary  laws, 
his  income  was  almost  defined  by  his  dress  : 
now,  the  only  difference  between  a  gentle¬ 
man  and  his  valet  is,  that  the  valet  is  fre¬ 
quently  the  better  dressed  man  of  the  two. 
Instead  of  its  being  necessary  for  a  man  to 
dress  in  accordance  with  his  station,  a  new 
rule  has  been  introduced,  which  says  that, 
“  when  a  man’s  character  is  established,  he 
may  wear  an  old  coat.’’  The  meeting  of 
the  two  gentlemen  in  the  theatre,  is  a 
happy  illustration  of  the  confusion  a  simi¬ 
larity  of  dress  occasions.  Coming  from 
different  points,  each  in  a  great  hurry,  one 
addressed  the  other  with,  “  Pray,  are  you 
the  box-keeper?” — “No,”  replied  the 
other  :  “are  you  ?” — Fraser's  Magazine. 

of  a  3£Uattn\ 


EDUCATIONAL  PRECEPTS, 

[From  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  Address  on  his 
Installation  as  Lord  Rector  of  the  University 
of  Glasgow.  1 

The  scheme  of  academical  education 
adopted  in  the  universities  of  Scotland,  mo¬ 
dified  as  it  gradually  has  been,  according  to 
the  changes  in  the  state  of  society,  and  the 
new  demands  for  knowledge,  is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  great  ends,  for  which  it  is 
designed.  I  see  in  it  a  scheme  in  confor¬ 
mity  with  the  suggestion  of  Lord  Bacon, 
that  makes  learning  subservient  to  action — 
that  does  not  at  all  partake  of  a  professional 
character  —  that  embraces  all  distinctions 
and  classes  of  society — that  qualifies  those 
of  the  highest  rank  for  the  public  duties 
they  will  have  to  perform — that  offers  to 
men  engaged  in  business,  and  even  ad¬ 
vanced  in  life,  the  opportunity  of  ascertain¬ 
ing  the  progressive  discoveries  of  science, 
and  the  applicability  of  those  discoveries  to 
their  respective  circumstances— that  offers 
also  to  those  whose  pecuniary  means  are 
the  most  restricted,  those  benefits  of  an  en¬ 
lightened  education,  and  the  rewards  of 
literary  distinction. 

Your  success,  your  eminence,  your  hap¬ 
piness,  are  much  more  independent  of  the 
accidents  and  caprices  of  fortune,  infinitely 
more  within  your  own  control  than  they 
appear  to  be  to  superficial  observers. 

Every  advance  in  science  has  served  not 
to  contract  thejield  of  inquiry,  but  to  extend 
it  on  every  side.  It  has  served,  like  the 
telescope,  to  make  us  familiar  with  objects 
before  imperfectly  comprehended,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  by  the  obscure  vision  of 
things  unknown,  of  relations  and  depen¬ 
dencies  of  which  we  had  no  conception,  has 
shown  us  the  comparative  nothingness  of 
human  knowledge. 
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Whatever  be  the  place  of  your  nativity, 
whatever  be  the  accidents  of  your  birth, 
the  highest  distinctions  are  accessible  to 
all,  and  no  national  jealousies  remain  to  ob¬ 
struct  your  advancement,  or  to  envy  you  the 
possession  of  them  when  obtained. 

It  is  not  by  mere  study,  by  the  mere  accu¬ 
mulation  of  knowledge,  that  you  can  hope 
for  eminence.  Mental  discipline,  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  the  quicken¬ 
ing  of  your  apprehension,  the  strengthening 
of  your  memory,  the  forming  of  a  sound,  ra¬ 
pid,  and  discriminating  judgment,  are  of  even 
more  importance  than  the  store  of  learning. 

Practise  the  economy  of  time  ;  consider 
time  like  the  faculties  of  your  mind — a  pre¬ 
cious  estate,  that  every  moment  of  it  well 
applied  is  put  out  to  an  exorbitant  interest. 

I  do  not  say,  devote  yourself  to  unremitting 
labour,  and  sacrifice  all  amusement;  but  I 
do  say,  that  the  zest  of  amusement  itself, 
and  the  successful  result  of  application,  de¬ 
pend  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  economy 
of  time.  When  you  have  lived  fifty  years, 
you  will  have  seen  many  instances  in  which 
the  man  who  finds  time  for  every  thing,  for 
punctuality  in  all  the  relations  of  life — for 
the  pleasure  of  society — for  the  cultivation 
of  literature,  for  every  rational  amusement 
— is  he  who  is  the  most  assiduous  in  the 
active  pursuits  of  his  profession. 

Estimate  also  properly  the  force  of  habit 
—  exercise  a  constant,  an  unremitting  vigi¬ 
lance  over  the  acquirement  of  habit,  in 
matters  that  are  apparently  of  entire  indif¬ 
ference,  that  perhaps  are  really  so,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  habits  they  engender.  It  is 
by' the  neglect  of  such  trifles  that  bad  habits 
are  acquired,  and  that  the  mind,  by  tolerat¬ 
ing  negligence  and  procrastination  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  small  account  but  frequent  recur¬ 
rence,  matters  of  which  the  world  takes  no 
notice,  becomes  accustomed  to  the  same 
defects  in  matters  of  higher  importance. 

Is  it  possible  to  consult  the  works  of  any 
man  of  real  eminence,  who  has  left  a  record 
of  the  discipline  by  which  his  own  mind 
was  trained,  without  finding  abundaut 
proofs  that  it  was  not  by  trusting  to  the 
inspirations  of  genius,  but  by  constant  per¬ 
severance,  and  vigilance,  and  care,  that  suc¬ 
cess  was  obtained  ?  Take  as  an  eminent 
example  of  this  the  account  which  Cicero 
gives  of  his  own  early  education.  Mark 
the  intentness  on  one  object — mark  how 
every  occupation,  amusement,  foreign  travel, 
society,  the  conversation  of  the  lightest  hour, 
all  were  made  ancillary  to  the  one  great 
purpose  of  improving  the  mind,  and  fitting 
it  for  the  high  functions  to  which  its  facul¬ 
ties  were  to  be  applied. 

The  steam-engine  and  the  rail-road  are 
not  merely  facilitating  the  transport  of 
merchandise,  they  are  not  merely  shorten¬ 
ing  the  duration  of  journeys,  or  adminis¬ 


tering  to  the  supply  of  physical  wants. 
They  are  speeding  the  intercourse  between 
mind  and  mind,  and  they  are  creating  new 
demands  for  knowledge.  They  are  ferti¬ 
lizing  the  intellectual  as  well  as  the  mate¬ 
rial  waste  ;  they  are  removing  the  impedi¬ 
ments  which  obscurity,  or  remoteness,  or 
poverty,  may  have  heretofore  opposed  to 
the  emerging  of  real  merit.  They  are  sup¬ 
plying  you,  in  the  mere  facility  of  loco¬ 
motion,  with  a  new  motive  for  classical 
study.  They  are  enabling  you,  with  com¬ 
parative  ease  to  enjoy  that  pure  and  refined 
pleasure  which  makes  the  past  predominate 
over  the  present,  when  we  contemplate  the 
localities  where  the  illustrious  deeds  of 
ancient  times  have  been  performed,  and  the 
monuments  that  are  associated  with  names 
and  actions  that  never  can  perish.  They 
are  enabling  you  to  taste  the  intoxicating 
draught  that  is  described  with  such  noble 
enthusiasm  by  Gibbon. — £{  At  the  distance 
of  twenty-five  years, ’’  said  Gibbon,  “  I  can 
neither  forget  nor  express  the  strong  emo¬ 
tions  which  agitated  my  mind,  as  I  first  ap¬ 
proached  and  entered  the  Eternal  City. 
After  a  sleepless  night,  I  trod  with  a  lofty 
step  the  ruins  of  the  Forum;  each  memor¬ 
able  spot  where  Romulus  stood,  or  Tully 
spoke,  or  Caesar  fell,  was  at  once  present 
to  my  eye,  and  several  days  of  intoxication 
were  lost  or  enjoyed  before  I  could  descend 
to  a  cool  or  minute  investigation.” 

Lord  Holland  thus  speaks  of  Mr.  Fox,  in 
the  preface  to  the  History  of  the  Reign  of 
James  II.  —  “  During  his  retirement,  the 
love  of  literature  and  fondness  lor  poetry, 
which  neither  pleasure  nor  business  had 
ever  extinguished,  revived  with  an  ardour, 
such  as  few  in  the  eagerness  of  youth,  or  in 
pursuit  of  fame  or  advantage,  are  capable  of 
feeling.  Hence  it  was  that  in  the  interval 
between  his  active  attendance  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  the  undertaking  of  his  history, 
he  never  felt  the  tedium  of  a  vacant  day. 
It  was  more  difficult  to  fortify  himself  against 
the  seductions  of  his  own  inclination,  which 
was  continually  drawing  him  off  from  his 
social  researches  to  critical  inquiries,  to  the 
study  of  the  classics,  and  to  works  of  ima¬ 
gination  and  poetry.  Abundant  proof  exists 
of  the  effect  of  these  interruptions  both  on 
his  labours  and  on  his  mind.  His  letters 
are  filled  with  complaints  of  such  as  arose 
from  politics,  while  he  speaks  with  delight 
and  complacency  of  whole  days  devoted  to 
Euripides  and  Virgil. 

It  too  frequently  happens  that  the  ready 
assent  which  we  give  to  truths  of  vital  im- 
.portance  has  not  the  practical  influence  on 
our  conduct  which  it  ought  to  have.  If  it 
had,  how  many  of  us  would  have  been 
spared  the  painful  retrospect — that  retro¬ 
spect  which  you  may  avert,  but  which  we 
cannot,  of  opportunities  lost,  time  unspent, 
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habits  of  indolence  or  negligence  become 
inveterate. 

We  are  a  country  of  old  memories  ;  every 
castle  and  every  field  will  remind  us  of  the 
institutions  under  which  we  lived,  and  of 
the  noble  deeds  achieved  by  our  ancestors. 

Clje  <&atijercr4 

St.  Paul's. — The  admission-fee  was  first 
introduced  under  the  name  of  Stairs -foot 
money,  by  Jennings,  the  carpenter,  in  1707? 
the  proceeds  being  applied  to  relieve  those 
men  who  were  injured  during  the  progress 
of  the  works. —  Churches  of  London ,  No.  2. 

Mont  Blanc. — Mr.  Burford  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  a  panorama  of  this  sublime  European 
wonder.  It  will,  we  doubt  not.  be  considered 
as  an  elaborate  work  of  art.  Meanwhile,  its 
beauties  entitle  it  to  a  more  detailed  notice 
in  our  next  Number. 

“  According  to  Cocker''  —  In  the  fifth 
edition  of  Edward  Cocker’s  Arithmetic,  in 
three  parts,  Decimal,  Artificial,  and  Alge¬ 
braical,  448  pages,  printed  in  1720,  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  John  Hawkins,  he  says  in  his  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  reader,  dated  the  27th  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  1684,  that  he  published  Cocker’s  Vulgar 
Arithmetic  in  1677;  from  which  and  the 
portrait  thereto,  and  the  verse  underneath,  it 
appears  that  Cocker  was  then  dead. 

In  the  title-page  of  the  38th  edition  of 
Cocker’s  (vulgar)  Arithmetic,  published  by 
John  Hawkins  also,  and  printed  in  1721,  it 
is  said  to  have  been  licensed  Sep.  3,  1677  ; 
the  year  in  which  Cocker  died,  as  mentioned 
in  Ferguson’s  Biographical  Dictionary . 

H.  B.  E. 

Literature  and  Art. — Bent’s  List  of  New 
Books  and  Engravings  for  1836,  with  their 
sizes  and  prices,  exhibits  a  decrease  of  new 
publications  last  year,  the  number  of  books 
amounting  to  1,250,  (1,500  volumes,)  exclu¬ 
sive  of  new  editions,  pamphlets,  or  periodicals, 
being  150  less  than  in  1835.  The  number 
of  engravings  is  98,  (including  40  portraits,) 
17  of  which  are  engraved  in  the  line  manner, 
66  in  mezzotinto,  and  15  in  chalk,  aqua- 
tinta,  &c. 

On  the  French  flight  from  Moscow,  some 
one  said,  that  the  French  would  be  very 
lucky  dogs  to  escape,  with  Platoff  and  his 
Cossacks  after  them.  “  Much  luckier  dogs 
they  would  be,’’  observed  Bannister,  “  to 
escape  in  their  old  style,  with  the  plate -of 
before  them.” 

Fishing. — Gruignoli,  the  son  of  a  fisher¬ 
man,  a  priest  in  a  rich  abbey  in  Florence, 
had  a  net  spread  every  day  on  the  table  of 
his  apartment,  to  put  him,  as  he  said,  in 
mind  of  his  origin,,  The  abbot  dying,  this 
dissembled  humility  procured  Gruignoli  to  be 
chosen  his  successor ;  and  the  net  was  used 
no  more.  A  friend  who  came  to  see  him  the 


day  afterwards,  on  entering  his  apartment, 
said,  “  Where  is  the  net  ?”■ — “  There  is  no 
further  occasion  for  the  net,”  replied  Gruig¬ 
noli,  “  when  the  fish  is  caught.” — W.  G.  C. 

Hearing. — The  late  Mrs.  Billington  was 
remarkable  for  acute  hearing.  It  is  said 
that  she  could  hear  not  only  the  insects  in 
the  hedges,  but  also  the  smallest  flies  in  a 
room,  the  quickness  of  her  hearing  amounting 
sometimes  to  a  painful  sensation. —  Curtis  on 
the  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the  Ear . 

Ancient  Irish  Harp. — The  following  de¬ 
scription  of  the  harp  of  Brian  Boriomh,  is 
extracted  from  the  Collectanea  de  Rebus 
Hibernicis  :  —  This  harp  is  thirty-two  in¬ 
ches  high,  and  of  superior  workmanship. 
The  sounding-board  is  of  oak,  and  the  arms 
of  red  sally :  the  extremity  of  the  uppermost 
arm  in  front  is  capped  with  silver,  extremely 
well  wrought  and  chiselled.  It  contains  a 
large  crystal  set  in  silver.  The  buttons  or 
ornamental  knobs  at  the  sides  of  that  arm, 
are  of  silver.  On  the  front  arm  are  the  arms 
of  the  O’Brian  family  chased  in  silver ; 
namely,  the  bloody  hand,  supported  by  lions. 
On  the  sides  of  the  front  arm,  within  two 
circles,  are  two  Irish  wolf  dogs  cut  in  the 
wood.  The  holes  of  the  sounding-boards, 
where  the  strings  entered,  are  ornamented 
with  scutcheons  of  brass,  carved  and  gilt : 
the  larger  sounding-holes  were  probably  orna¬ 
mented  with  silver,  as  they  have  been  ex¬ 
tracted.  This  harp  has  twenty-eight  keys, 
and  as  many  string-holes.  The  foot-piece, 
or  rest,  is  broken  off,  and  the  parts  to  which 
it  was  joined,  are  very  much  decayed. 

W.  G.  C. 

Moral  Negation. — Three  Paisley  weavers, 
whose  wives  were  quartered  at  Gourock  for 
the  season,  were  anxious  to  get  across  to 
Dunoon  one  Sabbath  morning ;  deeming  it  a 
profanation,  however,  to  employ  an  oared- 
boat  for  that  purpose,  they  employed  a  friend 
to  negotiate  with  the  captain  of  the  Rothesay 
Mail- steamer,  “  to  cast  out  a  bit  o’  his  tow, 
and  tak’  them  wi’  him,  as  he  was  gaun  down 
that  way  at  ony  rate.” — “  But  what’s  the 
difference,  pray,”  asked  the  negotiator, 
“  between  being  rowed  over  with  oars,  and 
by  the  paddles  of  the  steamer  ?” — “  Diffe¬ 
rence  !  there’s  a  hantle  difference  between 
rowing  by  the  power  o’  man,  who  maun 
answer  for  what  he  does,  and  a  water-wheel 
pu’ing  us ;  in  ither  words,  gin  ye  wad  hae  us 
to  be  mair  pointedly  particular,  a  steam 
engine’s  no  a  moral  being,  it’s  no  an  account¬ 
able  awgent!" — Laird  of  Logan. 

Erratum,  at  p.  80. — For  “  is  15  ft.  (French)  in 
diameter,”  read  “  was  50  ft.”  &e. 

•  LONDON :  Printed  and  published  by  J.  LIMBIRD, 
143,  Strand,  ( [near  Somerset  House;  )  and  sold  by 
all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen. — Agent  in  PARIs, 
O.  TV.  M.  RE  YNOLDS,  French,  English,  and  Ame¬ 
rican  Library.  55,  Rue  Neure  St,  Augustin.  —  In 
FRAN  CFO  RT,  CHARLES  JUG  EL. 
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The  nature  of  Sound,  and  the  laws  of  its 
propagation  and  production,  have,  in  all  ages, 
excited  much  attention  among  philosophers. 
That  the  ancients  had  arrived  at  considerable 
proficiency  in  this  branch  of  natural  philo¬ 
sophy  is  attested  by  records  of  their  ingenuity, 
and  relics  of  their  inventions.  The  history 
of  Egypt,  the  cradle  of  art  and  science,  pre¬ 
sents  many  examples. 

Of  the  application  of  this  early  skill,  seve¬ 
ral  interesting  proofs  are  recorded.  Thus, 
we  read  of  “  acoustic  vessels  ”  in  the  ancient 
theatres ;  these  were  a  kind  of  vessels  made 
of  brass,  shaped  in  the  bell  fashion,  which 
being  of  all  tones  within  the  pitch  of  the 
voice,  or  even  of  instruments,  rendered  the 
sound  more  audible ;  so  that  the  actors  could 
be  heard  through  all  parts  of  theatres,  which 
were  even  400  feet  in  diameter.  With  the 
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knowledge  of  this  fact,  it  is  somewhat  strange 
that  our  public  buildings  are  generally  ill- 
constructed  for  hearing;  and  that  the  only 
attempted  remedy  is  in  costly  and  uncertain 
experiments,  such  as  have  just  been  made, 
but  with  indifferent  success,  in  the  New 
House  of  Commons. 

The  principle  of  the  invention  we  are 
about  to  describe  is  that  of  conveying  sound 
to  great  distances,  by  means  of  contrivances 
termed  “  Acoustic  Tunnels.”  Reasoning 
upon  the  analogy  of  Light  and  Sound,  Mr. 
Curtis  has  well  observed  that  “  Reflected 
sounds,  like  reflected  rays  of  light,  may  be 
deflected,  that  is,  magnified  or  turned  off,  by 
contrivances  similar  in  principle  to  those 
employed  to  increase  the  powers  of  vision 
or,  in  other  words,  that  as  the  telescope  brings 
objects  nearer  to  the  eve,  so  tunnels  or  tubes 
821 
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may  b&  the  medium  of  bringing  sounds  to 
the  ear.  Reasoning  upon  this  fact,  Mr. 
Curtis,  the  celebrated  aurist,  has  invented 
the  chair  figured  on  the  previous  page,  which 
he  thus  describes  in  the  sixth  edition  of 
Treatise  on  the  Physiology  and  Pathology 
of  the  Ear ,  a  valuable  work, — the  result  of 
many  years’  assiduous  devotion  and  profes¬ 
sional  experience. 

<c  This  chair  is  intended  for  the  benefit  and 
use  of  the  incurable  deaf.  A  somewhat 
similar  chair  was  constructed  in  1706,  by 
M.  Duguet,  who  likewise  invented  some 
acoustic  tubes.  But  one  of  the  great  advan¬ 
tages  possessed  by  my  chair  over  his,  consists 
in  this,  that  the  person  sitting  in  it  hears  at 
the  opposite  side  from  that  at  which  he  is 
addressed  ;  thus  avoiding  the  unpleasant  and 
injurious  practice  of  the  speaker  coming  so 
plose  as  to  render  his  breath  offensive,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  detrimental  to  the  organ  of 
hearing,  by  causing  a  relaxation  of  the  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  tympanum.  This  is  an  effect 
commonly  produced  by  the  use  of  short, 
flexible  tubes*  no  less  than  by  hearing- 
trumpets,  which  latter  are  as  often,  perhaps, 
employed  for  speaking  through,  as  for  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  designed ;  and 
it  is  a  cetain  fact,  that  many  persons,  after 
having  used  a  trumpet  for  half  an  hour,  are 
quite  deaf,  from  the  action  of  the  breath  im¬ 
pelled  against  the  membrana  tympatii. 

“  My  Acoustic  Chair  is  so  constructed, 
that,  by  means  of  additional  tubes,  &c.,  the 
person  seated  in  it  may  hear  distinctly,  while 
sitting  perfectly  at  ease,  whatever  transpires 
in  any  apartment  from  which  the  pipes  are 
carried  to  the  chair ;  being  an  improved  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  principles  of  the  speaking 
pipes  now  in  general  use.  This  invention  is 
further  valuable,  and  superior  to  all  other 
similar  contrivances,  as  it  requires  no  trouble 
or  skill  in  the  use  of  it ;  and  is  so  perfectly 
simple  in  its  application  that  a  child  may  em¬ 
ploy  it  with  as  much  facility,  and  as  effectually 
as  an  adult.  It  is,  moreover,  a  very  comfortable 
and  elegant  piece  of  furniture. 

.  “  This  chair  is  of  the  size  of  a  large, 
library  one,  and  has  a  high  back,  to  which 
are  affixed  two  barrels  for  sound,  so  con¬ 
structed  as  not  to  appear  unsightly  ;  and  at 
the  extremity  of  each  barrel  is  a  perforated 
plate,  which  collects  sound  into  a  paraboloid 
yase  from  any  part  of  the  room.  The  instru¬ 
ment  thus  contrived  gathers  sound,  and  im¬ 
presses  it  more  sensibly  by  giving  to  it  a 

*  Instances  are  on  record  in  which  very  baneful 
and  injurious  effects  have  resulted  from  the  practice 
of  speaking  into  the  ear,  more  especially  where  the 
breath  of  the  person  is  tainted.  One  case  I  may 
mention,  which  is  related  by  Lord  Herbert.  Cardi¬ 
nal  Wolsey,  he  tells  us,  towards  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  was  in  the  habit  of  whisperiug  into  the  ear  of 
his  sovereign,  Henry  VI 1 1.;  and  the  serious  indispo¬ 
sition  of  the  king  has  been  many  times  attributed  to 
this  cause,  and  certainly  not  without  reason. 


small  quantity  of  air.  The  convex  end  of  the 
vase  serves  to  reflect  the  voice,  and  renders  it 
more  distinct.  Further,  the  air  inclosed  in 
the  tube  being  also  excited  by  the  voice, 
communicates  its  action  to  the  ear,  which 
thus  receives  a  stronger  impression  from  the 
articulated  voice,  or  indeed  from  any  other 
sound.  What  first  induced  me  to  invent  this 
chair,  was  the  fatigue  I  sometimes  experi¬ 
enced  in  talking  to  deaf  persons. 

“  By  means  of  sufficient  tubes,  this  chair 
might  be  made  to  convey  intelligence  from 
St.  James’s  to  the  Houses  of  Lords  and 
Commons,  and  even  from  London  to  the 
King  at  Windsor.  Marvellous  as  this  may 
seem,  the  idea  is  not  a  novelty ;  it  is  but 
another  confirmation  of  the  saying  of  Solo¬ 
mon,  that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun.  M.  Itard,  in  his  excellent  work  on  the 
ear,  tells  us  that  Aristotle,  (who  was  physi¬ 
cian  to  Alexander  the  Great,)  invented  a 
trumpet  for  his  master,  which  was  capable  of 
conveying  orders  to  his  generals  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  100  stadia,  equal  to  rather  nvure  than 
twelve  miles.  And  I  may  remark,  bearing  in 
mind,  too,  that  bom  Alcmeon  and  Hippo¬ 
crates  are  said  to  have  invented  ear-trumpets, 
that  the  ancients  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
so  ignorant  of  acoustics  as  some  in  our  day 
have  represented  them.”f 

In  the  Engraving,  on  the  near  side  of  the 
chair,  is  seen  the  barrel  for  sound,  with  the 
conductor  attached  ;  and  beneath  the  chair  is 
the  tunnel  for  the  conveyance  of  the  sound. 
Within  the  chair  is  seen  the  tube  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  ear.  This  chair  is  only  adapted 
for  hearing  ;  to  complete  the  design,  and  con¬ 
vey  sound  from  it  to  a  distance,  requires  an¬ 
other  conductor  and  a  mouthpiece. 

Upon  the  subject  of  Acoustic  Tunnels,  we 
find  some  illustrative  information  in  Mr. 
Dick’s  Christian  Philosopher,  which  will  he 
read  with  peculiar  interest  in  connexion  with 
Mr.  Curtis’s  invention  : — “  In  the  progress 
of  human  knowledge  and  improvement,”  ob¬ 
serves  Mr.  Dick,  “  it  would  obviously  be  of 
considerable  importance,  could  we  extend 
the  range  of  the  human  voice ,  and  communi¬ 
cate  intelligence  to  the  distance  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  miles,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
hours ;  or  could  we  hold  an  occasional  con¬ 
versation  with  a  friend  at  the  distance  of 
twenty  or  thirty  miles.  From  experiments, 
which  have  lately  been  made,  in  reference  to, 

f  In  addition  to  the  facts  previously  stated  in 
other  parts  of  this  treatise,  relating  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  possessed  by  the  ancients  in  the  science  of 
acoustics,  there  is  contained  in  a  MS,  found  sumo 
time  since  in  the  Vatican,  entitled  “  Secreta  Aristo- 
telis  ad  Alexandrum  Magnum,”  an  account  of  d 
circular  tram  pet.  Jive  cubits  in  diameter,  invented  by 
Aristotle  for  Alexander  the  Great,  and  capable  of  con¬ 
veying  sound  twelve  miles.  The  power  o.fthjs  truuu 
pet  must,  therefore,  have  been  greatly  superior  to 
that  invented  by  Sir  John  Moreland,  which  only 
conveyed  sound,  on  the  open  sea,  to  the  extent  of 
about  two  miles,  even  when  the  wind  was  favourable. 
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the  conveyance  of  sound,  we  have  some  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  such  objects  may  not  be 
altogether  unattainable.  *  *  In  Nichol¬ 

son’s  Philosophical  Journal  for  February, 
1803,  Mr.  E.  Walker  describes  a  simple 
apparatus,  connected  with  a  speaking  trum¬ 
pet,  by  means  of  which,  at  the  distance  ot 
17|  feet,  he  held  a  conversation  with  another 
in  whispers,  too  low  to  be  heard  through  the 
air  at  that  distance.  When  the  ear  was 
placed  in  a  certain  position,  the  words  were 
heard  as  if  they  had  been  spoken  by  an  in¬ 
visible  being  within  the  trumpet.  And, 
what  rendered  the  deception  still  more  pleas¬ 
ing,  the  words  were  more  distinct,  softer, 
and  more  musical,  than  if  they  had  been 
spoken  through  the  air.” 

But  what  bears  more  closely  on  the  object 
hinted  at  above,  are  the  experiments  made 
by  M.  Biot,  “on  the  transmission  of  sound 
through  solid  bodies,  and  through  air  in 
very  long  tubes,”  which  Mr.  Dick  proceeds 
to  quote : — 

“  These  experiments  were  made  by  means 
of  long,  cylindrical  pipes,  which  were  con¬ 
structed  for  conduits  and  aqueducts,  to  em¬ 
bellish  the  city  of  Paris.  With  regard  to  the 
velocity  of  sound,  it  was  ascertained  that, 

*  its  transmission  through  cast  iron  is  lu£ 
times  as  quick  as  through  air.’  The  pipes 
by  which  he  wished  to  ascertain  at  what  dis¬ 
tance  sounds  are  audible,  were  1,039  yards, 
or  nearly  five  furlongs,  in  length.  M.  Biot 
Was  stationed  at  the  one  end  oi'  this  series  of 
pipes,  and  Mr.  Martin,  a  gentleman  who 
assisted  in  the  experiments,  at  the  other. 
They  heard  the  lowest  voice,  so  as  perfectly 
to  distinguish  the  words,  and  to  keep  up  a 
conversation  on  all  the  subjects  of  the  expe¬ 
riments.  1  I  wished,’  says  M.  Biot,  4  to 
determine  the  point  at  which  the  human 
voice  ceases  to  be  audibie,  but  could  not 
accomplish  it words  spoken  as  low  as  when 
we  whisper  a  secret  in  another’s  ear,  were 
heard  and  understood ;  so  that  not  to  be 
heard,  there  was  but  one  resource,  that  of  not 
speaking  at  all.— This  mode  of  conversing 
with  ail  invisible  neighbour,  is  so  singular, 
that  we  cannot  help  being  surprised,  even 
though  acquainted  with  the  cause.  Between 
a  question  and  answer,  the  interval  was  not 
greater  than  was  necessary  for  the  transmis¬ 
sion  of  sound.  For  Mr.  Martin  and  me,  at 
the  distance  of  ls039  yards,  this  time,  was 
about  seconds.’  Reports  of  a  pistol  fired 
at  one  end,  occasioned  a  considerable  explo¬ 
sion  at  the  other.  The  air  was  driven,  put  of 
the  pipe  with  sufficient  force  to  give  the  hand 
a  smart  blow,  to  drive  light  substances  out  of 
it  to  the  distance  of  half  a  yard,  and  to  extin¬ 
guish  a  candle,  though  it  was  1,039  yards 
distant  from  the  place  where  the  pistol  was 
fired.  A  detailed  account  of  these  experi¬ 
ments  may  be  seen  in  Nicholson  s  1  lul. 
Jour,  for  October*  1811.  Don  Gautier,  the 
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inventor  of  the  telegraph,  suggested  also  the 
method  of  conveying  articulate  sounds  to  a 
great  distance.  He  proposed  to  build  hori¬ 
zontal  tunnels,  widening  at  the  remoter  ex¬ 
tremity,  and  found  that  at  the  distance  of 
400  fathoms,  or  nearly  half  a  mile,  the  ticking 
of  a  watch  could  be  heard  far  better  than 
close  to  the  ear.  He  calculated  that  a  series 
of  such  tunnels  would  convey  a  message  900 
miles  in  au  hour. 

“  From  the  experiments  now  stated,  it  ap¬ 
pears  highly  probable,  that  sounds  may  be 
conveyed  to  an  indefinite  distance.  If  one 
man  can  converse  with  another  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  by 
means  of  the  softest  whisper ,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  that  they  could  hold  a  con¬ 
versation  at  the  distance  of  30  or  40  miles, 
provided  the  requisite  tunnels  were  construct¬ 
ed  for  this  purpose.  The  latter  case  does  not 
appear  more  wonderful  than  the  former. 
Were  this  point  fully  determined,  by  expe¬ 
riments  conducted  on  a  more  extensive  scale, 
a  variety  of  interesting  effects  would  follow, 
from  a  practical  application  of  the  results. 
A  person  at  one  end  of  a  large  city,  at  an 
appointed  hour,  might  communicate  a  mes¬ 
sage,  or  hold  a  conversation  with  his  friend , 
at  another;  friends  in  neighbouring,  or  even 
in  distant  towns,  might  hold  an  occasional 
correspondence  by  articulate  sounds,  and  re¬ 
cognise  each  other’s  identity  by  their  tones  of 
voice.  In  the  case  of  sickness,  accident,  or 
death,  intelligence  could  thus  be  instantly 
communicated,  and  the  tender  sympathy  of 
friends  immediately  exchanged.  A  clergy¬ 
man  sitting  in  his  own  room  in  Edinburgh, 
were  it  at  any  time  expedient,  might  address 
a  congregation  in  Musselburgh  or  Dalkeith, 
or  even  in  Glasgow.  He  might  preach  the 
same  sermon  to  his  own  church,  and  the  next 
hour  - to  an  assembly  at  forty  miles’  distant. 
And  surely  there  could  be  no  valid  objection 
to  trying  the  effect  of  an  invisible  preacher 
on  a  Christian  audience.  On  similar  princi¬ 
ples,  an  apparatus  might  be  constructed  for 
augmenting  the  strength  of  the  human  voice, 
so  as  to  make  it  extend  its  force  to  an  assem¬ 
bled  multitude  composed  of  fifty  or  a  hundred 
thousand  individuals.  In  sho  t,  intelligence 
respecting  every  important  discovery,  occur¬ 
rence,  and  event,  might  thus  be  communi¬ 
cated,  through  the  extent  of  a  whole  kingdom, 
within  the  space  of  an  hour  after  it  had  taken 
place.” 

Mr.  Curtis  is  now  engaged  in  adapting 
this  principle  to  purposes  of  considerable  ex¬ 
tent,  utility,  and  importance.  Thus,  he  has 
already  submitted  to  the  Lords  of  the  Trea¬ 
sury,  a  plan  for  conveying  messages  from 
one  Government  office  to  another.  The  out¬ 
lay  for  the  execution  of  this  plan  woidd  be 
very  considerable  ;  but,  assuming  its  thorough 
practicability,  the  saving  of  time  and  labour 
insured  by  it,  would  prove  a  great  advantage. 
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CALCULATIONS. 

A  statement  of  the  populousness  of  the 
principal  states  in  the  modern  world  lately 
appeared  in  some  of  the  provincial  journals. 
According  'to  that  statement,  England  is 
more  densely  peopled  than  any  other  exten¬ 
sive  district,  not  even  excepting  India  and 
China.  England,  however,  is  certainly  much 
less^populous  than  were  Egypt  and  Palestine 
in  ancient  times;  and  even  without  compar¬ 
ing  her  with  regions  superior  in  soil  and 
climate,  she  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  at¬ 
tained  her  highest  amount  of  population, 
while"she  has  nearly  three  acres  of  land  to 
every  inhabitant.  Moderns  are  apt  to  doubt 
the  truth  of  the  ancient  records  of  the  popu¬ 
lousness  of  Egypt  and  Palestine ;  but  it  we 
take  into  account  the  almost  universal  preva¬ 
lence  of  a  vegetable  diet,  the  matchless  fer¬ 
tility  and  miraculous  activity  of  the  soil,  the 
almost  exclusive  attention  to  agriculture,  and 
the  abstemiousness  of  the  consumers,  we  can 
believe  that  the  inhabitants  jostled  each 
other  like  maggots  in  a  cheese.  In  England, 
every  acre  might  maintain  its  man ;  and  in 
the  more  highly  favoured  regions,  which  we 
have  named,  a  family  to  an  acre  would  not 
have  exceeded  the  resources  of  the  soil.  * 
f  *  *  *  A  square  mile  contains 

3,097,600  square  yards,  and,  at  the  rate  of 
four  persons,  large  and  small,  to  a  square 
yard,  12,390,400  human  beings.  Thus  the 
swarming  population  of  the  United  States 
could  be  crowded,  without  inconvenience,  into 
a  square  mile,  and  could  be  walked  round  in 
an  hour.  In  like  manner,  the  host  of  Xerxes, 
of  which  the  Grecians  represent  one  end  as 
seeing  the  sun  rise,  and  the  other  as  seeing 
him  at  the  same  instant  set,  could  have  been 
ranged  in  close  order  on  a  field  of  a  hundred 
acres,  and  could  all  have  heard  the  voice  of 
one  speaker.—  Gould's  Advice  to  Emigrants. 

jiflaimerg  anti  Cu3tom3. 

MARRIAGE. 

As  my  Lord  of  Verulam  most  sapiently  ob¬ 
serves,  “  the  predominance  of  custom  is  every 
where  visible.”  There  is  scarcely  a  hamlet, 
or  town,  of  remote  date,  throughout  the 
kingdom,  which  is  not  possessed  of  some 
distinctive  mark  in  an  accustomed  usage,  or 
the  exercise  of  some  ancient  privilege,  where¬ 
by  a  singularity  is  denoted.  We  exclude 
from  our  sphere  such  lawless  practices  as 
the  bull-fight — more  fitting  the  braggadocio 
of  Spain  ;  the  bear-bait,  or  such  other  inhu¬ 
man  feats  of  cruelty,  the  outrage  of  all  mo¬ 
rality  and  true  English  feeling — and  con¬ 
fine  ourselves  to  the  more  innocent  and  unof¬ 
fending,  “  a  good,  old  English  custom.”  An 
example  of  such  we  find  existing  in  Knuts- 
ford,  a  town  in  a  central  part  of  the  county 
of  Chester.  This  town  is  small,  but  of  high 
antiquity,  and  takes  its  name,  Canutes  ford, 


from  the  circumstance  of  King  Canute 
having,  with  his  army,  after  some  victorious 
engagement,  crossed  the  brook  Birkin,  which 
skirts  the  lower  part  of  the  town.  The  cus¬ 
tom  here  observed  is  that  of  garlanding  the 
streets  with  sand,  on  occasion  of  marriage. 
The  strewing,  which  is  not  unfrequently  very 
general,  is  done  by  each  occupant,  and  con¬ 
fined  to  the  frontage  of  his  or  her  own  habi¬ 
tation  ;  and  ere  the  ceremony  of  marriage 
has  been  performed,  the  streets  present — 

one  beauteous  device. 

By  earthy  sand  so  formed. 

The  mode  of  this  sanding  is  not  through¬ 
out  the  same,  for  the  diamond  and  segment 
of  circle  forms  are  beheld  mutually  connect¬ 
ing  each  other ;  select  passages  too,  the  effu¬ 
sive  sentiments  of  respect,  such  as,  “  long 
life  and  happiness,”  are  found  interspersed  ; 
nor  is,  altogether,  the  couplet  disregarded, 
though  its  appearance  may  be  said  to  be 
rare. 

The  circumstances  attendant  on  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  this  custom  are  somewhat  obscure. 
Varied,  numerously  varied,  are  the  histories 
recited  by  the  olden  inhabitants :  the  palm 
of  credence,  however,  I  find  awarded  to  that 
which,  to  a  disinterested  observer,  may  appear 
a  very  probable  cause.  It  is,  that  prior  to 
the  year  1774,  when  the  erection  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  edifice  for  divine  worship,  dedicated  to 
St-  John,  took  place,  the  church  in  which 
that  service  was  performed,  was  situated 
about  a  mile  north-ward  from  the  town,  and, 
though  comprising  a  tower,  did  not  contain 
a  peal  of  bells,  and,  as  may  be  supposed, 
was  mute  on  the  celebration  of  marriage,  as 
on  all  other  occasions.  Devoid  of  the  means 
by  which  they  might,  in  tones  of  joy,  an¬ 
nounce  those  tidings  to  the  people,  and 
of  their  influence  by  which  to  make  light 
the  saddened  heart,  the  inhabitants  had  re¬ 
sort  to  the  practice  we  have  described.  This 
usually  commenced  with  the  clerk  of  the 
church,  who  was  a  resident  of  the  town ; 
the  example  would  speedily  become  known, 
and  followed  up.  At  this  period,  not  only 
were  the  intermixture  of  red  and  white  sands 
their  emblems  of  respect,  but  garlands  of 
flowers  likewise,  which  latter  were  tastefully 
devised,  not  according  to  custom,  but  fancy  ; 
but,  from  the  absence  of  these  in  the  winter 
season,  the  garland  was  in  time  forgotten, 
and  the  sanding  alone  remained. 

Its  prevalence,  after  the  erection  of  the 
present  church,  which  contains  six  bells,  is 
unaccounted  for.  With  some,  its  continu¬ 
ance  may  have  been  induced  from  no  spe¬ 
cious  desire  to  infringe  on  an  olden  custom ; 
and  who,  it  may  be  supposed,  might  have 
been  duly  impressed  with  the  injunction,  as 
subsequently  set  forth  by  Locke : — “  Who 
dares  disobey  what  custom  has  ordained  ?” 

To  such  a  degree  has  the  custom  become 
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engendered  in  the  present  race  of  inhabi¬ 
tants,  that  to  neglect  its  performance,  wonld 
scarcely  be  conceived  in  a  less  light  than 
that  of  insult  to  the  newly-joined  couple. 
To  the  avoidance  of  this  superstitious  feel¬ 
ing,  therefore,  may  more  properly  be  ascribed 
its  long-continued  usage.  J.  M.  O. 


dfuie 


ON  THE  APPLICATION  OF  MONASTIC  OR 

CHRISTIAN  ARCHITECTURE  TO  MODERN 

MANSIONS.* 

By  J,  Britton,  F.S.A.,  fyc. 

The  dissolution  of  religious  houses,  in  En¬ 
gland,  by  that  ruthless  murderer,  Henry 
VIII.,  occasioned  vast  and  radical  changes 
in  the  political,  religious,  and  moral  condi¬ 
tions  of  society.  Amongst  these  changes 
Architecture  was  more  palpably  affected  than 
any  other  art ;  indeed,  that  era  constitutes  an 
important, — a  marked  epoch  in  its  history. 
From  the  earliest  annals  of  demi-civilization 
in  this  country,  up  to  that  time,  all  the  archi¬ 
tectural  works,— and  they  were  numerous, 
fine,  amazing,  and  replete  with  all  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  art  and  science,  were  produced  by 
the  ecclesiastics  in  the  varied  grades  of  the 
monastic  orders.  The  monasteries  embraced 
and  held  within  their  venerable  and  hallowed 
walls,  all  the  talents,  and  nearly  all  the 
human  power  of  the  kingdom.  In  these 
were  nursed,  and  reared  to  maturity,  the  men 
who  designed  and  erected  the  wondrous  and 
admirable  cathedrals  of  York,  Canterbury, 
Salisbury,  Lincoln,  and  other  similar  edifices, 
which  at  the  present  time  serve  to  animate 
ambition,  and  to  excite  astonishment  and 
delight.  These  men,  also,  we  may  reason¬ 
ably  infer,  designed  and  erected  the  fortresses 
of  London,  of  Rochester,  of  Canterbury,  &c., 
and  we  know  that  they  even  governed  mon- 
archs,  and  kept  barons  in  bondage.  The 
splendours  of  Catholic  Architecture,  with  the 
ostentation  and  gorgeous  display  of  their  reli¬ 
gious  ceremonies,  kept  the  public  mind  in 
awe,  and  held  it  in  dependant  vassalage. 
But  like  all  other  human  tyrannies,  for  this 
ultimately  became  one, — like  all  other  poli¬ 
tical  and  moral  diseases,  it  provoked  rebellion 

_ it  worked  its  own  cure.  Architecture, 

however,  suffered  most  severely  in  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  monasteries ;  for  its  professors 
were  not  only  dispossessed  of  power,  but  of 
property,  and  also  of  the  means  of  employing 
and  exercising  their  talents.  The  peculiar 
and  unrivalled  architecture  which  they  had 
studied  and  practised  so  extensively,  and  with 
such  countless  variety,  was  discountenanced, 
and  even  avoided,  if  not  despised. 

After  passing  through  all  the  gradations 
of  studied,  but  successive  improvement,  from 

k  *  Noticed  at  page  19  of  the  present  volume. 


almost  barbarian  rudeness  and  ugliness  to 
refinement,  and  even  up  to  meretricious 
beauty  ;  it  sunk  at  once — forsaken  by  its 
professors  and  patrons,  and  a  hybrid,  mon¬ 
grel  monster  substituted  in  its  place.  Archi¬ 
tecture,  and  all  the  other  arts,  having  been 
banished  the  cloister,  were  left  to  roam  at 
large,  and  like  the  mendicant  orders,  beg 
their  way  to  obtain  a  livelihood  and  to  seek 
for  decent  support.  It  is  well  known  that 
monarchs  and  a  few  nobles  employed  and 
paid  painters,  sculptors,  carvers,  and  archi¬ 
tects,  at  stipulated  periodical  wages,  and  we 
find  in  the  household  accounts  of  Henry 
VIII.,  that  Holbein,  John  of  Padua,  Lau¬ 
rence  Bradshaw,  Sir  Richard  Lea,  and  some 
others  were  thus  engaged,  and  designed  some 

of  the  houses  then  erected. 

***** 

“  The  last  epoch  of  the  true  Gothic,”  says 
my  esteemed  friend,  Wilson,  of  Lincoln, 
(Pugin’s  Examples,  vol-  ii.,  p.  xvi.,)  “  may 
be  dated  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  immediately  before  the  partial  in¬ 
troduction  of  Italian  architecture,  which  was 
made  by  John  of  Padua,  and  other  foreign 
artists  under  the  patronage  of  King  Henry 
VIII.  The  mixed  style  which  then  came 
into  fashion  continued  with  few  exceptions 
till  the  middle  of  the  following  century.  Its. 
mouldings  and  other  ornaments,  soon  deviated 
very  widely  from  the  style  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  becoming  more  extensively  mingled 
with  Italian  details  ;  but  without  any  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  severe  and  simple  proportions  of 
classic  style.  The  pointed  arch  was  not  en¬ 
tirely  disused,  but  the  semicircle  was  more 
generally  adopted.  The  windows  were  de¬ 
prived  of  the  rich  mouldings  and  tracery 
which  had  hitherto  given  them  unrivalled 
beauty ;  but  they  were  not  reduced  to  the 
moderate  breadth  prescribed  by  the  rules  of 
Roman  architecture.”  On  the  contrary,  in 
the  halls  and  galleries  of  the  Elizabethan  and 
James’s  age,  they  were  large,  square,  and 
lofty,  and  divided  into  many  compartments  by 
upright  mullions  and  by  transoms.  Among 
other  mansions  illustrative  of  that  age  and 
class — we  may  refer  to  Hardwick  Hall — to 
Audley-End  and  to  Hatfield,  to  Longleat, 
Burleigh,  and  Wollaton. 

An  affectation  of  the  classical  or  pagan 
architecture  was  frequently  blended  with  the 
Gothic,  and  was  much  patronized.  From  that 
age  to  the  present,  caprice,  whim,  and  even 
ignorance,  have  too  much  prevailed  in  direct¬ 
ing  and  designing  the  public  and  private 
buildings  of  our  country  :  it  is  true  there  were 
occasional  instances  of  professional  skill,  and 
something  like  taste  exercised ;  but,  excepting 
in  the  Priory  Church  of  Bath,  I  do  not  recol¬ 
lect  a  sacred  building,  or  a  mansion,  which 
contains  any  tolerable  specimen  of  the  genuine 
monastic  style  of  architecture.  During  the 
reigus  of  Elizabeth,  the  Jameses,  the  Charleses, 
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Wiiliam  and  Mary,  Anne,  and  Georges  the 
1st  and  2nd,  the  genius  of  national  architec¬ 
ture,  and  even  of  taste,  seems  to  have  forsaken 
our  country.  There  were,  however,  such  men 
as  Jones,  Wren,  Vanbrugh,  Burlington, 
Hawksmoore,  Kent,  and  a  few  other  disci¬ 
ples  of  the  Roman  School ;  hut  they  neither 
knew — nor  could  they  appreciate — the  merits 
of  their  Christian,  commonly  called  Gothic , 
predecessors.  What  could  be  more  discor¬ 
dant — what  could  be  more  incongruous  and 
offensive  to  the  eye,  than  the  Roman  portico 
which  Inigo  Jones  placed  against  the  west 
front  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  ?  “  None  but 

himself  could  he  his  parallel.”  He  therefore 
designed  Ionic  and  Doric  screens,  for  the 
altar  and  the  organ,  at  Winchester  and  in 
other  cathedrals :  to  make  contrasts  and 
oppositions  as  palpable  as  possible,  Sir  Chris¬ 
topher  Wren — the  learned,  the  amiable,  the 
estimable  Sir  Christopher  —  was  employed 
extensively  in  designing  new,  and  altering, 
and  repairing,  old  churches.  He  was  also 
largely  engaged  in  buildings  at  Oxford  ;  but 
in  all  these  we  may  suppose  that  he  was  im¬ 
pelled  to  follow  the  fashion  of  the  times — to 
adapt  his  designs  to  the  prejudices  of  his 
patrons,  and  most  probably,  also,  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  his  own  prejudices.  Had  he  seen 
and  felt  the  beauties,  the  harmony  of  parts 
and  proportions,  in  the  nave  of  Westminster 
Abbey  Church  he  never  would  have  designed 
or  erected  the  two  towers  which  now  disfigure 
its  western  front ;  and  had  not  the  schoolmen 
of  Oxford  been  as  insensible  to  the  charms  of 
Magdalen  and  Merton  Chapels  as  they  were 
to  the  writings  of  Shakspeare,  they  would 
never  have  tolerated  Wren’s  additions  to  All 
Soul’s  College,  or  the  monstrous  porch  of  St. 
Mary’s  Church,  or  Jones’s  grotesque  gateway 
to  the  Botanic  Gardens. 

If  the  Gothic  architecture  of  our  ancestors 
was  not  wholly  despised  by  the  professors  of 
the  art  from  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  to  that 
of  Geo.  III.,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that 
they  \vere  entirely  incapable  of  appreciating 
its  manifold  merits.  In  the  latter  reign  we 
hail  a  new  light  in  the  horizon  of  art ;  and  it 
is  a  curious  fact  in  the  history  of  English 
literature  and  civilization,  that  this  light 
broke  in  upon,  and  illumined,  the  tv/o  Uni¬ 
versities  at  nearly  the  same  time.  It  is  also 
equally  curious  that,  like  many  other  valuable 
reforms,  it  derived  its  influence  from  litera¬ 
ture,  (that  harbinger  of  fame  and  philan¬ 
thropy).  Gray,  Warburton,  Warton,  Wal¬ 
pole,  Bentham,  Essex,  and  Mason,  were 
residents  of  the  Universities  at  that  time. 
They  had  eyes  to  see,  with  sensibility  and 
sense  to  feel  the  beauties,  the  intricacies,  the 
sublimities  of  King’s  College  Chapel,  of  Ely 
Cathedral,  and  of  other  such  buildings  in  the 
eastern  parts  of  England ;  also  the  Gothic 
Colleges,  Churches,  and  Cathedral  of  Oxford, 
the  College  of  Eton,  and  the  Cathedral  of 


Winchester,  and  they  gave  vivid  expression 
to  their  feelings  in  various  publications. 
Beutham’s  valuable  volume  on  Ely  Cathe¬ 
dral,  the  architectural  part  of  which  was, 
doubtlessly,  improved  by  the  opinions  of 
such  men  as  Essex,  Gray,  and  Walpole,  di¬ 
rected  the  attention  of  students  to  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Gray’s  odes  and  letters,  —  Walpole’s 
various  essays  and  correspondence,  and  his 
practical,  but  petty,  exemplification  of  modern 
Gothic,  in  his  “  pasteboard  villa,”  as  he  calls 
it  himself,  at  Strawberry  Hill,  induced  men 
of  letters,  vertu,  and  taste,  and  even  the 
affectors  of  taste,  to  talk  about,  and  even  to 
think  on  the  subject.  It  appeared  as  a 
novelty, — it  was  ridiculed  by  satirists,  was 
praised  by  poets,  and  was  diversely  com¬ 
mented  on  by  professional  and  amateur 
critics.  All  this  tended  to  its  welfare,  for  it 
induced  men  of  good  sense,  and  common 
sense,  to  look  at  and  inquire  into  the  merits 
and  integral  characteristics  of  those  monastic 
edifices  which  were  referred  to  as  prototypes 
for  Strawberry  Hill  and  for  other  villas.  The 
contrast  and  comparison  became  ludicrous, 
and  “  Modern  Gothic”  was  stigmatized  by 
the  professors,  and  avoided  by  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  who  had  to  erect  new  houses. 
The  designs  of  Batty  Langley  were  even 
worse  than  the  Walpole  Gothic,  and  these 
had  nearly  brought  the  newly-revived  archi¬ 
tecture  into  contempt. 

Wyatt  next  came  before  the  public  and 
obtained  its  favour  ;  he  was  extensively  em¬ 
ployed  in  Roman  and  in  “  Gothic  ”  designs 
and  restorations  :  and  though  he  was  much 
praised  and  much  censured  tor  his  works  at 
Durham,  Lichfield,  and  Salisbury  Cathedrals, 
he  obtained  fame  and  great  profits  from  his 
works  at  Lee  Priory,  in  Kent;  Sheffield-place, 
Sussex ;  Cassiobury,  Herts ;  Windsor  Pa¬ 
lace  ;  Kew  Palace ;  Eonthill  Abbey ;  the 
Houses  of  Parliament ;  and  Ashridge,  Hert¬ 
fordshire.  Some  of  these  were  great  and 
important  buildings  :  and  it  would  gratify  me 
to  speak  ot  them  in  terms  of  unmixed  com¬ 
mendation  :  but  Mr.  Wyatt  had  been  in¬ 
structed  in,  and  had  studied,  the  Roman 
school ;  he  was  courted  and  flattered  by  the 
great  in  early  life,  and  became  either  too 
indolent  or  too  self-sufficient  in  later  life  to 
study  the  more  difficult  and  intricate  eccle¬ 
siastical  architecture  of  his  own  country. 
Hence  many  of  his  poor  and  even  trifling 
designs  were  carried  into  execution  at  Cassio- 
bury,  Fonthill,  Kew,  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
even  at  Windsor.  His  new  house  at  Ash¬ 
ridge  has  many  fine  and  some  grand  features, 
whilst  part  of  its  details  are  good  and  even 
beautiful.  That  noble  mansion,  as  well  as 
the  magnificent  palace  of  Windsor,  have 
been  materially  and  substantially  improved 
by  Sir  Jeffry  Wyatville,  who,  in  these  build¬ 
ings,  in  the  enlargement  of  Longleat,  and  in 
other  works,  has  manifested  genius  to  invent, 
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and  judgment  to  apply  new  designs  to  old 
and  admired  works. 

Without  adverting  further  to  other  instances 
of  executed  modern  Gothic,  I  might  be  ac¬ 
cused  of  want  of  feeling  for,  or  respect  to,  the 
younger  men  of  the  profession,  who  have 
lately  exhibited  so  many  excellent  designs 
for  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament.  In  spite 
of  the  severe  philippics  of  Mr.  Hamilton, 
Mr.  Wilkins,  and  other  writers  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  I  will  venture  to  assert  that  the  compe¬ 
tition  thus  excited,  and  the  drawings  pro¬ 
duced,  have  been  advantageous  to  the  profes¬ 
sion  and  honourable  to  the  country.  I  am 
sanguine  enough  to  believe,  and  bold  enough 
to  predict,  that  it  constitutes  an  important 
and  marked  era  in  the  history  of  the  art,  and 
will  tend  more  to  give  it  a  national  character, 
and  to  separate  the  legitimate  artist  from  the 
artisan,  than  any  circumstance  that  has  ever 
occurred  in  our  country.  It  has  called  into 
action,  and  to  public  notice  and  admiration, 
the  latent  talents  of  architects  before  unknown 
to  fame : — it  has  proved  that  there  are  many 
young  artists  of  varied  genius  and  qualifica¬ 
tions  who  only  require  opportunities  to  obtain 
honour  for  themselves  and  their  country,  by 
a  full  and  free  exercise  of  their  professional 
abilities.* 

*  Reported  iu  the  Cheltenham  Annuaire  for  1837. 
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NEW  STEAM-BOAT. 

A  patent  has  been  taken  out  by  a  number 
of  influential  gentlemen  connected  with 
Glasgow  and  Greenock  for  building  a  steam¬ 
boat  of  a  new  construction.  The  model  is 
taken  from  a  recent  improvement  introduced 
by  the  Americans,  who,  we  are  informed, 
have  been  quite  successful  in  combining 
great  expedition  with  little  draught  of  water. 
The  steamer  is  to  have  two  keels,  and  but 
one  wheel,  and  that  one  is  to  be  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  vessel.  She  will  be  very 
lengthy,  and  will  be  able  to  navigate  the 
river  in  all  states  of  the  tide.  The  funnel  is 
to  be  so  adapted  that  it  can,  with  the  vessel 
sailing  at  full  speed,  be  lowered  down  to 
enable  her  to  pass  below  the  bridges.  The 
saloon  is  to  surround  the  paddle-wheel, 
which  will,  of  course,  be  boxed  in.  It  is 
expected  that  she  will  be  able  to  make  the 
trip  between  Glasgow  and  Greenock  within 
an  hour. 


LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINES. 

A  locomotive  engine  upon  an  improved 
principle,  has  been  constructed  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Dobson,  engineer  to  Mr.  J.  Har- 
greave,  of  Bolton,  and  lately  made  its  first 
journey  to  Liverpool,  with  a  train  of  21 
heavily  laden  wagons,  and  returned  the 
same  day  with  24.  The  ease  with  which  it 
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seemed  to  perform  the  labour,  together  with 
its  exterior  beauty,  attracted  particular  at¬ 
tention.  The  principal  improvements  are 
as  follow  The  cylinders  are  fixed  on  the 
outside  of  the  smoke-box,  and  the  power  is 
directly  applied  to  two  cranks,  attached  to 
two  of  the  large  wheels,  to  which  the  other 
two  large  wheels  are  coupled  by  a  connect¬ 
ing  rod  ;  hence,  the  necessity  of  the  cranked 
axle  is  done  away  with  altogether.  Again, 
the  tubes  in  the  boiler  are  made  of  wrought 
iron ;  they  are  lighter  and  more  durable 
than  those  made  either  of  copper  or  brass, 
and  considerably  less  expensive.  There  is 
also  an  apparatus  for  regulating  the  ex¬ 
hausted  steam  through  the  mouth  of  the 
blast-pipe,  which  has  a  tendency  to  regulate 
the  speed  of  the  engine,  at  the  same 
time  causes  the  fire  to  burn  with  greater 
rapidity,  and  thereby  raises  the  steam  in 
the  boiler.  The  name  given  to  the  engine 
is  that  of  “  Utilis.” 


SUBSTITUTE  FOB,  INDIGO. 

A  patent  was  lately  taken  out,  by  Mr. 
Hendriks,  of  Copthall  Chambers,  for  the 
manufacture  of  this  substitute,  and  for  im¬ 
provements  in  dyeing  with  it.  Very  ex¬ 
tensive  works  for  the  manufacture  are 
erected  at  Stratford,  w'hich  give  employ¬ 
ment  to  a  great  number  of  persons  in  col¬ 
lecting  blood  from  the  various  slaughter¬ 
houses  in  town,  and  also,  in  the  collection 
of  refuse  horn,  leather,  and  other  animal 
substances  :  these,  combined  with  an  alkali, 
are  calcined,  and  a  pure  salt  obtained  there¬ 
from.  This  salt,  in  combination  with  acids 
and  iron,  produces  a  fine,  brilliant,  blue 
colour,  which,  when  applied  to  woollens  and 
other  fabrics,  resists  the  action  of  light 
and  air,  and  is  consequently  permanent. 
Thus  we  find  a  substitute,  the  produce  of 
our  own  country,  for  an  article  hitherto 
considered  the  “  staple  of  Bengal. ’’  Dye- 
houses  are  now  erected  in  the  borough  of 
Southwark,  and  at  Old  Ford,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  using  this  substitute  ;  and  several 
hundred  pieces  of  cloths  and  serges  have 
been  dyed,  the  latter  for  the  China  mar¬ 
ket;  where  they  are  preferred  to  those  dyed 
with  indigo,  in  consequence  of  the  colours 
being  more  brilliant  and  durable  than  those 
produced  by  the  use  of  indigo. 


flnectlote.  fallen). 


receiving  houses  of  the  spectator  and 

TATLER. 

“  Trifles  light  as  air,”  when  connected 
with  men  of  genius,  and  associated  with  lite¬ 
rature,  become  interesting  to  every  well- 
attuned  mind.  Hence,  many  persons  will 
feel  gratified  in  having  presented  to  them 
fac-similia  of  the  premises  so  celebrated  in 
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(Receiving  Houses  of  the  Spectator  and  Taller.) 


Ihe  days  of  the  Spectator  and  Tatler, 
when  statesmen  were  either  men  of  letters  or 
their  patrons,  and  when  nobility  was  digni¬ 
fied  by  the  familiar  association  of  genius. 
The  house  in  Ful wood’s  Rents,  Holborn, 
where  letters  were  received  for  the  Spectator , 
at.  that  time  bore  the  name  of  Squire’s 
Coffee-house ;  and  the  Trumpet,  in  Shire- 
lane,  Temple  Bar,  whence  the  Tatters  were 
dated,  still  exists  as  the  Duke  of  York  public- 
house. 


Ci)e  Naturalist. 


HUNTING  THE  TARANTUI.A  SPIDER. 

[We  quote  the  following  very  entertaining  de¬ 
tails  from  Observations  upon  the  Tarantula , 
by  M.  Leon  Diifour,  in  the  Annates  des  Sci¬ 
ences  Naturelles ,  1  S3.5  ;  ably  translated  in 
the  Magazine  of  Natural  History ,  No.  2, 
New  Series.] 

This  celebrated  spider  inhabits,  from  pre¬ 
ference,  exposed  places ;  dry,  barren,  uncul¬ 
tivated,  and  open  to  the  sun.  It  hides  itself, 
generally,  at  least  when  it  is  full-grown,  in 
underground  passages,  complete  burrows, 
which  it  digs  for  itself.  These  burrows, 
though  noticed  by  many  authors,  have  been 
imperfectly  apprehended  and  studied.  Cy¬ 
lindrical,  and  often  J  in.  in  diameter,  they 
are  sunk  more  than.  1  ft.  in  the  soil.  But 
they  are  not  simply  perpendicular,  as  has 
been  advanced.  The  inhabitant  of  the 


trench  proves  that  lie  is,  at  the  same  time, 
a  skilful  hunter  and  an  able  engineer.  It 
was  necessary,  not  only  that  he  should  con¬ 
struct  a  deep  intrenehment,  which  might 
hide  him  from  the  pursuit  of  his  enemies  y 
he  must  also  establish  there  a  place  of  obser¬ 
vation,  from  which  he  could  spy  out  his  prey, 
and  dart,  like  an  arrow,  upon  it.  The  tarantula 
has  foreseen  all.  The  subterranean  passage 
has,  in  effect,  at  first,  a  vertical  direction  ; 
but,  at  4  in.  or  5  in.  from  the  surface,  it 
turns  in  an  obtuse  angle,  forms  a  horizontal 
bend,  and  then  re-assumes  the  perpendicular. 
It  is  at  the  commencement  of  this  bend  that 
the  tarantula,  established  as  a  vigilant  senti¬ 
nel,  never  for  a  moment  loses  sight  of  the 
door  of  his  dwelling  ;  and  it  was  here  that, 
at  the  time  I  was  seeking  him,  as  I  shall 
proceed  to  relate,  1  perceived  his  eyes,  glit¬ 
tering  like  diamonds,  rendered  bright,  like 
those  of  a  cat,  by  the  darkness.  The  exterior 
orifice  of  the  tarantula’s  burrow  is  ordinarily 
surmounted  by  a  funnel  constructed  altoge¬ 
ther  by  itself,  and  which  no  author  has 
mentioned.  This  funnel,  a  true  piece  of 
architecture,  rises  about  1  in.  above  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  soil,  and  is  sometimes  2  in.  in 
diameter ;  so  that  it  is  larger  than  the 
burrow  itself. 

This  last  circumstance,  which  looks  like  a 
piece  of  forethought  in  the  industrious  spi¬ 
der,  is  of  wonderful  use,  in  the  necessary  ex¬ 
tension  of  its  legs,  at  the  moment  when  it  is 
about  to  seize  its  prey.  This  funnel  is  prin- 
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cipally  composed  of  fragments  of  dry  wood 
united  by  a  little  clay,  and  disposed  one  upon 
another,  in  such  an  artist-like  manner,  that 
they  form  a  scaffolding  in  the  shape  of  an 
upright  column,  of  which  the  interior  is  a 
hollow  cylinder.  What  establishes  most 
firmly  the  solidity  of  this  tubular  edifice,  of 
this  advanced  bastion,  is,  that  it  is  lined, 
tapestried  within  by  a  tissue  formed  of  the 
threads  of  the  tarantula,  and  which  is  con¬ 
tinued  through  the  whole  interior.  It  is  easy 
to  conceive  how  useful  this  skilfully  fabri¬ 
cated  drapery  must  be,  both  in  preventing 
the  crumbling  in  of  the  earth,  or  any  such 
accident  to  the  structure,  and  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  its  order,  and  also  to  assist  the 
tarantula  in  scaling  his  fortress. 

I  have  admitted  that  this  outer  fortification 
of  the  burrow  does  not  always  exist :  indeed, 
I  have  often  met  with  the  holes  of  tarantulas 
where  no  traces  of  it  could  be  seen.  Possi¬ 
bly,  in  these  instances,  it  might  have  been 
accidentally  destroyed  by  unfavourable  wea¬ 
ther  ;  or  the  tarantula  might  not  always  meet 
with  materials  for  its  construction ;  or,  per¬ 
haps,  the  talent  for  architecture  only  declares 
itself  in  individuals  arrived  at  the  last  stage 
of  physical  and  intellectual  developement. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  very  certain  that  I  have 
had  numerous  opportunities  of  proving  the 
existence  of  these  funnels,  these  outworks  of 
the  tarantula’s  abode.  This  spider  has  had 
many  purposes  to  answer  in  its  construction. 
It  not  only  protects  its  intrenchment  from 
inundations,  and  fortifies  it  against  the  fall¬ 
ing  of  external  bodies,  which,  swept  by  the 
winds,  would  be  likely  to  close  it  up,  but  it 
also  serves  as  an  ambush,  by  offering  to  flies 
and  other  insects  upon  which  the  tarantula 
feeds,  an  enticing  resting-place.  Who  shall 
tell  us  all  the  stratagems  employed  by  this 
adroit  and  intrepid  hunter? 

We  will  now  give  some  account  of  the 
search  after  the  tarantula,  which  is  amusing 
enough.  The  months  of  May  and  June  are 
the  most  favourable  season  for  making  it. 
The  first  time  that  I  discovered  the  holes  of 
this  spider,  and  had  satisfied  myself  that  they 
were  inhabited,  by  perceiving  him  stationed  at 
the  first  stage  of  his  dwelling,  which  is  the 
bend  that  I  have  already  described,  I  thought 
the  best  way  to  obtain  possession  of  him 
would  be  to  attack  him  by  open  force,  and 
follow  him  to  the  termination  of  his  burrow. 

I  passed  whole  hours  opening  the  intrench¬ 
ment  with  my  knife,  in  order  to  sack  his  do¬ 
micile.  I  dug  to  the  depth  of  more  than  1  ft. 
over  a  space  2  ft.  in  width,  without  meeting 
with  the  tarantula.  I  recommenced  my  opera¬ 
tion  in  other  holes,  and  always  with  as  little 
success.  I  ought  to  have  had  a  pickaxe  to 
attain  my  end ;  but  I  was  far  from  any  house, 
and  in  Spain.  I  was  then  obliged  to  change 
my  plan  of  attack ;  and  1  had  recourse  to 
stratagem.  Necessity,  they  say,  is  the  mo¬ 


ther  of  invention.  It  occurred  to  me  to  take, 
by  way  of  bait,  a  stalk  surmounted  by  a 
spikelet,  and  to  shake  it,  and  mb  it  gently 
against  the  opening  of  the  hole.  I  was  not 
long  in  perceiving  that  the  attention  and  de¬ 
sire  of  the  Lycosa  was  awakened.  Tempted 
by  this  lure,  he  advanced,  with  a  slow  and 
irresolute  step,  towards  the  spikelet;  and 
upon  my  drawing  it  back  a  little  out  of  the 
hole,  in  order  to  leave  him  no  time  for  reflec¬ 
tion,  he  frequently  used  to  throw  himself,  at 
one  spring,  out  of  his  dwelling,  the  entrance 
of  which  I  instantly  closed.  In  this  case, 
the  tarantula,  greatly  disconcerted  to  find 
himself  unable  to  regain  his  domicile,  was 
very  awkward  in  his  attempts  to  elude  my 
pursuit ;  and  I  obliged  him  to  take  up  his 
quarters  in  a  piece  of  paper,  in  which  I  in¬ 
stantly  shut  him  up. 

It  sometimes  happened  that,  suspecting 
the  snare,  or,  perhaps,  less  pressed  by  hun¬ 
ger,  he  held  back,  immovable,  at  a  little 
distance  from  his  door,  which  he  did  not  judge 
it  advisable  to  pass,  until  my  patience  was 
completely  exhausted.  When  this  occurred, 
these  are  the  tactics  I  made  use  of : — After 
having  well  observed  the  direction  of  the 
hole  and  the  position  of  the  spider,  I  drove 
in  with  force,  and  in  an  oblique  direction, 
the  blade  of  my  knife,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  surprise  the  creature  behind,  and  cut  off* 
his  retreat  by  stopping  up  his  hole.  I  sel¬ 
dom  missed  my  stroke,  especially  in  soil 
which  was  not  stony.  In  this  critical  situa¬ 
tion,  either  the  tarantula,  terrified,  quitted 
his  covert  to  make  his  escape,  or  he  persist¬ 
ed  obstinately  in  remaining  driven  up  against 
the  blade  of  the  knife.  Upon  this,  causing 
the  knife  to  make  a  sudden  sweep,  I  threw 
out  both  the  earth  and  the  spider,  and  seized 
upon  the  latter.  By  employing  this  method 
of  capture,  I  sometimes  took  as  many  as 
fifteen  tarantulas  in  an  hour. 

In  some  circumstances,  when  the  taran¬ 
tula  was  quite  aware  of  the  deceit  which  I 
was  practising,  I  have  been  not  a  little  sur¬ 
prised,  on  my  pushing  in  the  spikelet  so  as 
to  even  touch  him  in  his  den,  to  see  him 
play  with  it  with  a  sort  of  contempt,  and 
push  it  back  with  his  claws,  without  giving 
himself  the  trouble  to  seek  the  farther  end  of 
his  retreat. 

The  Apulian  peasants,  from  Baglivi’s  ac¬ 
count,  also  hunt  the  tarantula,  imitating,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  hole,  the  humming  of  an 
insect,  by  means  of  an  oaten  stalk. 

The  tarantula,  frightful  as  it  is  at  first 
sight,  especially  when  one  is  impressed  with 
the  idea  of  danger  from  its  bite,  and  shy  as 
it  appears,  is  yet  very  capable  of  being 
tamed,  as  I  have  many  times  found  by  expe¬ 
rience.  Here,  perhaps,  I  may  be  allowed  to 
recount,  in  few  words,  the  history  of  one  of 
these  spiders,  which  I  kept  alive  for  more 
than  five  months. 
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On  May  7>  m2,  (luring  my  stay  at  Valen¬ 
cia,  in  Spain,  I  took,  without  hurting  him,  a 
taraniula  of  tolerable  size,  which  I  imprison¬ 
ed  in  a  glass  covered  over  with  paper,  in 
which  I  had  made  a  square  opening.  In 
the  bottom  of  the  glass,  1  had  fixed  the  roll 
of  paper  in  which  I  had  carried  him,  and 
which  was  to  serve  him  for  a  dwelling.  I 
placed  the  glass  upon  a  table  in  my  sleeping 
room,  that  I  might  have  frequent  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  watching  him.  He  quickly  accus¬ 
tomed  himself  to  his  cell,  and  ended  by  be¬ 
coming  so  familiar,  that  he  would  come  to 
eat  out  of  my  fingers  the  living  fly  that  I 
brought  him.  Alter  having  given  his  vic¬ 
tim  its  death-wound  with  his  jaws,  he  did 
not  content  himself,  like  most  spiders,  with 
sucking  the  head,  but  bruised  all  its  body  by 
plunging  it  successively  into  his  mouth  with 
his  feelers.  He  then  threw  away  the  tritu¬ 
rated  remains,  and  swept  them  to  a  distance 
from  his  hiding-place.  After  his  repast,  he 
seldom  omitted,  attending  to  his  toilet, 
which  consisted  in  bushing,  with  the  tarsi  of 
his  anterior  legs,  his  feelers  and  mandibles, 
without  as  well  as  within  ;  and  having  done 
this,  he  resumed  his  attitude  of  immovable 
gravity.  The  evening  and  night  were  his 
times  of  walking  and  attempting  to  escape. 

I  often  heard  him  scratching  against  the 
paper  of  his  prison.  These  nocturnal  habits 
confirmed  my  opinion,  that  the  greater 
number  of  spiders  have,  like  cats,  the  faculty 
of  seeing  by  night,  as  well  as  by  day. 

The  28th  of  June,  my  tarantula  changed 
his  skin  ;  and  this  moult,  which  was  the 
lash  did  not  alter,  in  any  perceptible  man¬ 
ner,  either  the  colour  of  his  covering,  or  the 
size  of  his  body. 

The  14th  of  July,  I  was  obliged  to  leave 
Valencia;  and  I  remained  absent  till  the 
23rd.  During  this  time,  the  tarantula  fasted. 
I  found  him  quite  well  upon  my  return.  The 
20th  of  August,  I  was  again  absent  for  a 
period  of  nine  days,  which  my  prisoner  sup¬ 
ported  without  food,  and  without  any  altera¬ 
tion  in  his  health.  The  1st  of  October,  I 
again  left  the  tarantula  without  any  provi¬ 
sion.  The  21st  of  this  month,  being  twenty 
leagues  from  Valencia,  where  I  was  about  to 
remain,  I  sent  a  servant  to  bring  him  to  me. 
I  had  the  regret  of  finding  that  the  vase 
which  contained  him  was  no  where  to  be 
met  with  ;  and  I  could  not  learn  his  fate. 

I  shall  terminate  my  remarks  upon  the 
tarantula  by  a  short  description  of  a  singular 
combat  between  these  creatures.  In  the 
month  of  June,  1810,  one  day,  when  I  had 
been  successful  in  my  search,  I  chose  two 
full-grown  and  very  vigorous  inales,  which  I 
put  together  in  a  large  vase,  that  I  might 
witness  the  spectacle  of  a  mortal  combat. 
After  having  many  times  made  the  circuit  of 
their  arena,  in  the  endeavour  to  shun  each 
other,  they  hastened,  as  at  a  given  signal,  to 


set  themselves  in  a  warlike  attitude.  I  saw 
them,  with  surprise,  taking  their  distance, 
and  gravely  rising  upon  their  hind  legs,  so  as 
to  present  to  each  other  the  buckler  formed 
by  their  chests.  After  having  looked  each 
other  in  the  face  for  about  two  minutes, 
and,  without  doubt,  provoked  each  other  by 
glances  which  I  could  not  discern,  I  saw 
them  throw  themselves  upon  one  another, 
entwine  their  legs,  and  endeavour,  in  an  ob- 
stinaie  struggle,  to  wound  each  other  with 
the  hooks  of  their  mandibles.  Either  from 
fatigue,  or  by  mutual  consent,  the  combat 
was  for  awhile  suspended :  there  was  a 
truce  for  some  seconds  ;  and  each  wrestler, 
retiring  to  a  little  distance,  resumed  his 
menacing  posture.  This  circumstance  re¬ 
minded  me,  that  in  the  single  encounters  of 
cats,  there  were  also  suspensions  of  arms. 
But  the  struggle  was  not  long  in  recom¬ 
mencing,  with  more  fury  than  before,  be¬ 
tween  the  two  tarantulas.  One  of  them,  after 
victory  had  been  for  a  long  time  doubtful, 
was  at  length  overthrown,  and  mortally: 
wounded  in  the  head  ;  he  became  the  prey  of 
ihe  vanquisher,  who  lore  open  his  skull,  and 
devoured  him.  After  this  murderous  com¬ 
bat,  I  kept  the  victorious  tarantula  alive  for 
many  weeks. 


CURIOSITIES  OF  MEDICAL  EXPERIENCE. 

By  J.  G.  Millingen,  M.D. 

[Books  of  “  Curiosities”  yield  more  attrac¬ 
tive  and  amusing  reading  than  any  other 
class  of  works.  The  utility  of  such  reading 
may  be  questionable  ;  since,  in  most  cases, 
it  is  not  well  regulated,  or  likely  to  enable 
us  to  increase  our  stock  of  knowledge  upon 
any  subject.  It  is  one  thing  to  amass  mate¬ 
rials  or  information,  and  another  thing  to 
mould  them  into  knowledge.  Dr.  Millingen’s 
two  handsome  volumes  will  furnish  con¬ 
siderable  gratification  to  a  very  numerous 
class  of  readers — we  mean  such  as  have  a 
predilection  for  a  book  that  can  be  read  bit 
by  bit ;  and  for  one  methodical  reader, 
there  be  many  scores  of  these  literary 
dippers.  It  will  not,  therefore,  be  difficult 
to  select  a  few  columns  of  entertainment 
from  these  Curiosities, — pith  and  marrow, 
as  they  are,  in  comparison  with  the  dry 
bones  of  philosophy.  The  Doctor,  by  the 
way,  is  a  good  hand  at  a  story  and  a  dili¬ 
gent  collector  :  being  Surgeon  to  the  Forces, 
we  might  expect  to  find  him  an  old  soldier 
in  such  amusing  matters.] 

Unlawful  Cures . 

Witches  and  impostors,  says  Lord  Bacon, 
have  always  held  a  competition  with  physi¬ 
cians.  Galen  complains  of  this  superstition, 
and  observes  that  patients  placed  more  confi- 
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dence  in  the  oracles  of  Esculapius  and  their 
own  idle  dreams  than  in  the  prescriptions  of 
doctors.  The  introduction  of  precious  stones 
into  medical  practice,  owed  its  origin  to  a 
superstitious  belief  that,  from  their  beauty, 
splendour,  and  high  value,  they  were  the 
natural  receptacles  for  good  spirits.  Mys¬ 
tery,  in  the  dark  ages,  and,  alas!  even  now, 
increases  the  confidence  in  remedial  means; 
reveal  their  true  nature,  the  charm  is  dis¬ 
solved  :  “  Minus  credunt  quce  ad  suam 

salutem pertinent  si  intelligunt ,”  said  Pliny. 
One  cannot  but  wonder  when  we  behold  men 
pre-eminent  iu  deep  learning  and  acute  ob¬ 
servation  becoming  converts  to  such  super¬ 
stitious  practices.  Lord  Bacon  believed  in 
spells  and  amulets  ;  and  Sir  Theodore  May- 
ence,  who  was  physician  to  three  English 
sovereigns,  and  supposed  to  have  been  Shak- 
speare’s  Dr.  Caius,  believed  in  supernatural 
agency,  and  frequently  prescribed  the  most 
disgusting  and  absurd  medicines,  such  as 
the  heart  of  a  mule  ripped  up  alive,  a  portion 
of  tlie  lungs  of  a  man  who  had  died  a  vio¬ 
lent  death,  or  the  hand  of  a  thief  who  had 
been  gibbeted  on  some  particular  day.  Nau¬ 
seous  medicines  have  ever  been  deemed  the 
most  efficacious,  on  the  reasoning  that  as  every 
thing  medicinal  is  nauseous,  every  thing  that 
is  nauseous  must  be  medicinal.  The  ancients 
firmly  believed  that  blood  can  be  staunched 
by  charms,  the  bleeding  of  Ulysses  was 
stopped  by  this  means  ;  and  Cato  the  Censor 
has  given  us  an  incantation  for  setting  dis¬ 
located  bones.  To  this  day,  charms  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  arrest  the  flow  of  blood  : — 

“  Tom  Potts  was  but  a  serving-man. 

But  yet  lie  was  a  doctor  good  ; 

He  bouud  his  kerchief  on  the  wound. 

And  with  some  kind  words  he  staunch’d  the 
blood.” 

Sir  Walter  Scott  says,  in  the  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel: — 

“  She  drew  the  splinter  from  the  wound, 

And  with  a  charm  she  stauuch’d  the  blood.” 

The  strength  of  imagination  in  effecting 
wonderful  cures  has  been  observed  in  all 
ages  ;  and  Avicenna  declares  ‘k  that  he  pre¬ 
fers  confidence  before  art,  precepts,  and  all 
remedies  whatsoever.”  Our  learned  Bur¬ 
ton  says,  “  that  this  strong  imagination  or 
conceit  is  Astrum  Hominis ,  and  the  rudder 
of  this  our  ship,  which  reason  should  steer, 
but.  overborne  by  phantasie,  cannot  ma¬ 
nage,  and  so  suffers  itself  and  the  whole 
vessel  of  ours  to  be  overruled  and  often 
overturned.  ’’ 

Nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than  the 
notions  regarding  some  of  these  supposed 
cures  :  a  ring  made  of  the  hinge  of  a  coffin 
had  the  power  of  relieving  cramps  ;  which 
were  also  mitigated  by  having  a  rusty,  old 
sword  hung  up  by  the  bedside.  Nails 
driven  in  an  oak-tree  prevented  the  tooth¬ 
ache.  A  halter  that  had  served  in  hanging 


a  criminal  was  an  infallible  remedy  for  a 
head-ache,  when  tied  round  the  head  ;  this 
affection  was  equally  cured  by  the  moss 
growing  on  a  human  skull,  dried  and  pul¬ 
verized,  and  taken  as  a  cephalic  snuff.  A 
dead  man’s  hand  could  dispel  tumours  of  the 
glands  by  stroking  the  parts  nine  times,  but 
the  hand  of  a  man  who  had  been  cut  down 
from  the  gallows  was  the  most  efficacious. 
To  cure  warts,  one  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  steal  a  piece  of  beef  from  the  butcher, 
witli  which  the  warts  were  to  be  rubbed  ; 
then  interring  it  in  any  filth,  and  as  it  rot¬ 
ted,  the  warts  would  wither  and  fall. 

The  chips  of  a  gallows  ori  which  several 
persons  had  been  hanged,  when  worn  in  a 
bag  round  the  neck,  would  cure  the  ague. 
A  stone  with  a  hole  in  it,  suspended  at  the 
head  of  the  bed,  would  effectually  stop  the 
nightmare ;  hence  it  was  called  a  hag- 
stone,  as  it  prevents  the  troublesome  witches 
from  sitting  upon  the  sleeper’s  stomach. 
The  same  amulet  tied  to  the  key  of  a  stable 
door,  deterred  witches  from  riding  horses 
over  the  country. 

Rickety  children  were  cured  by  being 
drawn  through  a  cleft  tree,  which  was  after¬ 
wards  bound  up,  and  as  the  split  wood 
united,  the  child  acquired  strength.  Creep¬ 
ing  through  a  perforated  stone  to  cure 
various  disorders  was  a  Druidical  rite,  still 
practised  in  the  East.  Jn  the  parish  of 
Harden,  there  is  a  stone  with  a  hole  in  it, 
fourteen  inches  in  diameter,  through  which 
children  are  drawn  for  the  rickets  ;  and,  iu 
the  North,  infants  are  made  to  pass  through 
a  hole  cut  in  a  groaning  cheese  the  day  of 
their  christening. 

Prescriptive  Dreams. 

Dreams  have  been  considered  as  prescrip¬ 
tive  in  various  diseases.  Diodorus  Siculus 
relates  that  a  certain  Scythian  dreamed  that 
vEseulapius  had  drawn  the  humours  of  his 
body  to  one  place  or  head,  to  have  it  lanced. 
When  Galen  had  an  inflammation  of  the 
diaphragm,  we  are  told  that  he  was  directed 
in  a  dream  to  open  a  vein  between  the  thumb 
and  the  fourth  finger, — an  operation  which 
restored  him  to  health.  Marcus  Antoninus 
asserted  that  he  learned  in  his  dreams,  va¬ 
rious  remedies  for  spitting  of  blood.  It  is 
related  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  that,  when 
at  Paris,  in  1671,  being  disordered  with  11  a 
pain  in  his  reins,”  he  sent  for  a  physician, 
who  prescribed  blood-letting  ;  but  lie  defer¬ 
red  submitting  to  it,  and  dreamed  that  very 
night  that  he  was  in  a  place  where  palm- 
trees  grew,  and  that  a  woman  in  a  romantic 
habit  ottered  dates  to  him.  The  next  day, 
he  sent  for  dates,  which  cured  him.  Now, 
although  this  cure,  brought  about  by  a  dream, 
was  considered  wonderful,  its  circumstances 
offer  nothing  supernatural.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  Sir  Christopher  had  frequently 
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read,  in  foreign  works  on  medicine,  that 
dates  were  recommended  as  an  efficacious 
remedy  in  nephritic  complaints;  and  more¬ 
over  met,  in  his  daily  perambulations,  female 
quacks,  who  exhibt  themselves  to  this  day  in 
the  French  metropolis,  fantastically  attired, 
and  vending  their  farfamed  nostrums.  That 
he  should  have  remembered  dates,  and  that 
the  phantasm  of  the  she-mountebank  might 
at  the  same  time  have  struck  his  fancy,  were 
two  associations  by  no  means  improbable. 

It  is  very  likely  that  all  the  strange  stories 
of  prophetic  dreams  might  be  traced  to  a 
similar  connexion  of  ideas.  I  have  before 
observed  that  dreams  do  not  always  assume 
their  complexion  from  recent  occurrences,  and 
our  bodily  sufferings  during  sleep  bring  to 
our  recollection  every  circumstance  that  re¬ 
gards  the  malady.  A  patient  who  had  a 
bottle  of  hot  water  placed  at  his  feet,  dreamed 
that  he  was  walking  in  great  agony  in  the 
burning  lava  of  Vesuvius.  Similar  associa¬ 
tions  exist  when  awake  :  the  man  whose  arm 
has  been  amputated,  constantly  refers  the 
pain  he  experiences  to  the  lost  hand,  or  to 
that  part  of  the  limb  which  received  the  in¬ 
jury  ;  and  the  very  same  nervous  illusion  pre¬ 
vails  during  his  slumbers. 

Longevity. 

What  are  the  circumstances  most  favour¬ 
able  to  longevity  P  This  question  is  not 
easily  answered  ;  for  we  find  in  instances  of 
advanced  age,  that  some  individuals  have  led 
a  regular  and  abstemious  life,  while  others 
have  indulged  in  various  excesses.  These 
observations,  however,  are  by  no  means  cal¬ 
culated  to  form  a  conclusive  opinion,  as  the 
constitutional  vigour  and  peculiar  idiosyn- 
cracies  of  individuals  differ  widely.  It  is 
probable  that  a  regular  mode  of  living  is  the 
most  likely  to  prolong  our  years,  whatever 
may  be  that  regularity  in  a  comparative  point 
of  view.  A  sober  man,  who  commits  occa¬ 
sional  excesses,  is  more  likely  to  suffer  than 
another  man,  who  gets  drunk  every  night, 
provided  that  these  excesses  do  not  differ  in 
regard  to  the  quantity  or  quality  of  stimulus. 
In  these  melancholy  instances,  the  excite¬ 
ment  is  constant,  and  the  indirect  debility 
which  it  may  produce  has  scarcely  time  to 
break  down  the  system,  ere  it  is  again 
wound  up  to  its  usual  pitch,  to  use  the  vulgar 
expression,  by  a  hair  of  the  same  hound.” 
The  principal  attribute  of  life  that  reno¬ 
vates  for  awhile  its  moral  and  its  physical 
exhaustion  is  excitability,  and  a  constant  ex¬ 
citement  is  therefore  indispensable,  to  serve 
as  fuel  to  the  consuming  fire.  This  was  to 
a  certain  degree  the  basis  on  which  Brown 
founded  his  doctrine.  He  traced  a  scale  of 
life  like  that  of  a  thermometer, — health  in 
the  centre,  death  at  each  extremity:  one 
scale  ascending  from  health  was  graduated 
according  to  stimulating  agency,  the  other  to 
debilitating  causes ;  and  therefore  the  system 


was  to  be  stimulated  or  lowered  according  to 
this  gradation.  It  would  be  foreign  to  this 
work  to  point  out  the  absurdity  of  this 
theory,  although  we  must  admit  its  ingenuity, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  its  correctness.  The 
chief  practical  objection  to  it  was  the  diver¬ 
sity  of  constitutions  and  idiosyncrasies,  and 
the  different  action  of  stimulating  or  depress¬ 
ing  agents  in  health  and  in  disease ;  the 
effects  of  alimentary  and  medicinal  sub¬ 
stances  being  totally  different  in  these  several 
conditions. 

According  to  habit,  a  certain  sum  of  sti¬ 
mulus  is  requisite  to  keep  up  the  necessary 
excitement ;  and  this  sum  cannot  be  imme¬ 
diately  and  suddenly  withdrawn  in  weak  sub¬ 
jects  without  some  risk;  in  health, perhaps, the 
experiment  may  be  safely  made  at  all  times, 
and  under  any  circumstances,  although  it 
might  be  wiser  to  operate  the  change  by  de¬ 
grees  ;  and  it  must  moreover  be  recollected, 
that  an  habitual  drunkard  is  in  a  morbid 
condition,  and  must  be  treated  accordingly. 

Drunkenness. 

In  the  accidents  that  follow  intoxication, 
bleeding  has  frequently  been  resorted  to. 
Nothing  can  be  more  hazardous  than  this 
practice,  justly  condemned  by  Darwin,  Trot¬ 
ter,  and  most  physicians,  who  have  had  fre¬ 
quent  opportunities  of  witnessing  the  dis¬ 
tressing  train  of  symptoms  that  inebriety 
brings  on.  Coffee  and  green  tea  will  be 
found  the  most  efficacious  antidotes,  when 
no  sickness  prevails.  Nausea  is  counteract¬ 
ed  by  effervescent  and  aromatic  draughts, 
such  as  soda-water,  (so  highly  appreciated 
by  Byron,  when  accompanied  by  a  sermon, 
after  a  night’s  conviviality,)  spruce -beer, 
Seidlitz  powders,  &c.  The  ancients  had  re¬ 
course  to  various  means  to  counteract  the 
effects  of  wine,  and  amongst  others  we  find 
olives  and  olive-oil,  wormwood,  saffron.  The 
Greeks  used  a  solution  of  salt,  a  common 
remedy  among  sea-faring  men  to  the  present 
day  ;  and  the  Romans  surrounded  their  heads 
with  wreaths  of  various,  refreshing  plants. 
When  Aristotle  tells  us  that  Dionysius  of 
Syracuse  remained  in  a  state  of  intoxication 
for  eighty  days,  we  must  suppose  that  he 
got  drunk  every  morning. 

That  the  ancients  were  in  the  habit  of 
diluting  their  wine  with  water,  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt.  The  Lacedemonians  accused 
those  who  drank  it  pure  of  acting  like  Scy¬ 
thians — an  expression  introduced  ever  since 
Cleomenes  the  Spartan  had  learned  to  drink 
freely  amongst  them.  The  Thracians  were 
also  accused  of  this  practice,  which  clearly 
proves  that  it  was  not  general.  Philochorus 
reports  that  Amphictyon,  king  of  Athens, 
learned  to  mix  wine  and  water  from  Bacchus 
himself,  on  which  account  he  dedicated  an 
altar  to  the  god.  According  to  Athenseus, 
this  dilution  was  of  various  strength  :  some- 
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times  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  two,  at 
others  of  one  to  five.  The  Lacedsemonians 
used  to  boil  their  wine  till  the  fifth  part  was 
consumed,  under  the  impression  that  they 
thus  deprived  it  of  its  spirituous  qualities. 
Sometimes  this  boiled  wine  was  laid  by  for 
four  years. 

To  add  to  the  intoxicating  power  of  wine, 
various  means  were  resorted  to,  and  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  myrrha  was  supposed  to  produce  this 
effect.  Such  was  the  murrhina  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  mentioned  in  St.  Mark’s  gospel,  and 
which  was  given  to  malefactors  before  their 
execution. 

Proverbs  and  Sayings  regarding  Health  and 
Disease. 

An  ague  in  the  spring  is  physic  for  a 
king. 

Agues  come  on  horseback,  but  go  away 
on  foot. 

A  bit  in  the  morning  is  better  than  noth¬ 
ing  all  day. 

You  eat  and  eat,  but  you  do  not  drink  to 
fill  you. 

•  An  apple,  an  egg,  and  a  nut,  you  may  eat 
after  a  slut. 

Old  young  and  old  long. 

They  who  would  be  young  when  they  are 
old,  must  be  old  when  they  are  young. 

When  the  fern  is  as  high  as  a  spoon, 

You  may  sleep  an  hour  at  noon. 

When  the  fern  is  as  high  as  a  ladle, 

You  may  sleep  as  long  as  you  are  able. 

When  fern  begins  to  look  red, 

Then  milk  is  good  with  brown  bread. 

At  forty  a  man  is  either  a  fool  or  a  phy¬ 
sician. 

After  dinner  sit  awhile,  after  supper  walk 
a  mile. 

After  dinner  sleep  awhile,  after  supper  go 
to  bed. 

A  good  surgeon  must  have  an  eagle’s  eye, 
a  lion’s  heart,  and  a  lady’s  hand. 

Good  kale  is  half  a  meal. 

If  you  would  live  for  ever,  you  must  wash 
milk  from  your  liver. 

Butter  is  gold  in  the  morning,  silver  at 
noon,  and  lead  at  night. 

He  that  would  live  for  aye,  must  eat  sage 
in  May. 

After  cheese  comes  nothing. 

An  egg  and  to  bed. 

You  must  drink  as  much  after  an  egg  as 
after  an  ox. 

He  that  goes  to  bed  thirsty  rises  healthy. 

One  hour’s  sleep  before  midnight  is  worth 
two  hours’  after. 

Who  goes  to  bed  supperless,  all  night 
tumbles  and  tosses. 

Often  and  little  eating  makes  a  man  fat. 

Fish  must  swim  thrice. 

Drink  wine  and  have  the  gout,  drink  no 
wine  and  have  it  too. 


Young  men’s  knocks,  Old  men  feel. 

Go  to  bed  with  the  lamb,  and  rise  with  the 
lark. 

Early  to  bed,  and  early  to  rise, 

Makes  a  man  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise. 

Wash  your  hands  often,  your  feet  seldom, 
and  your  head  never. 

Eat  at  pleasure,  drink  by  measure. 

Cheese  is  a  peevish  elf, 

It  digests  all  but  itself. 

The  best  physicians  are  Dr.  Diet,  Dr. 
Quiet,  and  Dr.  Merryman. 

Drink  in  the  morning  staring, 

Then  all  the  day  be  sparing. 

Eat  a  bit  before  you  drink. 

Feed  sparingly  and  dupe  the  physician. 

Better  be  meals  many  than  one  too  many.  ' 

You  should  never  touch  your  eye  but  with 
your  elbow. 

The  head  and  feet  keep  warm,  the  rest 
will  take  no  harm. 

Cover  your  head  by  day  as  much  as  you 
will,  by  night  as  much  as  you  can. 

Fish  spoils  water,  but  flesh  mends  it. 

Apples,  pears,  and  nuts,  spoil  the  voice. 

Quartan  agues  kill  old  men  and  cure  young. 

Old  fish,  old  oil,  and  an  old  friend. 

Raw  pullet,  veal,  and  fish,  make  the  church¬ 
yard  fat. 

Of  wine  the  middle,  of  oil  the  top,  of  honey 
the  bottom. 

The  air  of  a  window  is  the  stroke  of  a 
cross-bow. 

When  the  wind  is  in  the  east,  it’s  neither 
good  for  man  nor  beast. 

A  hot  May  makes  a  fat  churchyard. 

That  city  is  in  a  bad  case,  whose  physi¬ 
cians  have  the  gout. — Hebrew  Proverb. 

When  the  sun  rises,  the  disease  will 
abate.* 

If  you  take  away  the  salt,  throw  the  meat 
to  the  dogs. 

Lever  a  cinq,  diner  a  neuf, 

Souper  a  cinq,  coucher  a  neuf, 

Font  vivre  dans  nonante  neuf. 

Hunger’s  the  best  sauce. 

Qui  a  bu ,  boira.  Ever  drunk,  ever  dry. 

The  child  is  too  clever  to  live  long. 

Bitter  to  the  mouth,  sweet  to  the  heart. 

*  A  Hebrew  proverb  originating  from  a  tradition 
that. Abraham  wore  a  precious  stone  round  his  neck, 
which  preserved  him  from  disease,  and  which  cured 
sickness  when  looked  upon.  When  Abraham  died, 
God  placed  this  stone  in  the  sun. 
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A  SCENE  IN  TICKLEBROOK  CHURCH. 

“  — Bottom. — I  have  an  exposition  of  sleep  come  upon 
me.” — Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 

During  a  short  tour  in  the  month  of  July, 
1 830, 1  became  weather-bound,  one  Saturday 
afternoon,  in  the  pleasant,  little  village  of 
Ticklebrook,  and  was  compelled  to  throw  my- 
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self  for  a  flay  or  two  on  the  tender  mercies  of 
mine  host  of  the  Pig  and  Blunderbuss.  It 
was  desperately  hot  —  the  sky — “pall’d  in 
the  dunnest  smoke  of  hell” — the  barometer 
and  thermometer  at  variance,  and  on  the  most 
“  distant  terms” — the  result  of  the  whole 
being  a  thunder-shower,  which  might  have 
passed  muster  with  Noah  for  a  sucking  de¬ 
luge  :  on  the  termination  of  which  I  was 
glad  to  escape  from  that  catacomb  of  spit¬ 
toons.  saw-dust,  and  defunct  bak/cy-pipes, 
ycleped  by  courtesy  “  the  best  parlour,”  to 
the  more  satisfactory  atmosphere  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  churchyard.  The  only  visible  tenant 
of  this  place,  besides  myself,  was  a  huge  he- 
goat,  who  appeared  to  be  nuzzling  among 
the  tombs,  when,  perceiving  me,  he  approach¬ 
ed,  with  such  indubitable  symptoms  of  hos¬ 
tility,  that  I  was  under  the  necessity  of  re- 
butt'mg  his  attacks  with  the  butt  end  of  my 
horsewhip.  The  exterior  of  the  church  wore 
a  character  of  antiquity,  which  bespoke  my 
curiosity  for  a  furthef  investigation ;  but, 
from  the  height  of  the  windows  on  one  side, 
and  the  dirty  opacity  of  the  glass  on  the 
other,  I  was  obliged  to  defer  the  internal 
survey  until  the  morrow.  On  returning  to 
the  parlour  of  “  mine  inn,”  “  taking  his  ease” 
in  the  chair  which  I  had  recently  vacated, 
was  a  respectably  dressed,  unctuous,  little 
personage,  whose  latitude  and  longitude  pre¬ 
sented  the  same  relative  proportions  as  those 
usually  bestowed  on  a  collar  of  brawn — *he 
resemblance  thereunto  being  still  further 
maintained  in  the  mottled  lustre  of  his 
visage.  This  worthy  lay  coiled  up,  like  a 
hedgehog,  in  the  extreme  recesses  of  the  ca¬ 
pacious  chair,  and  proclaimed  triumphantly 
through  his  nasal  trumpet  the  victory  he  had 
achieved  over  the  cares  of  this  world.  Being 
somewhat  tired  myself,  I  left  him  to  the 
society  of  Morpheus  and  his  empty  rummer, 
and  soon  tumbled  into  bed,  to  the  mutual 
annoyance  of  myself  and  a  prolific  colony  of 
fleas,  whose  claim  to  the  title  of  “  indus¬ 
trious’’  was  amply  established  on  various 
parts  of  my  body  corporate  during  the  night. 
H  aving  taken  summary  vengeance  on  some 
score  or  so  of  these ^mbottoniists,  I  descend¬ 
ed  to  breakfast  to  the  tune  of  the  matin 
chimes  ;  and  in  due  time  repaired  to  the 
church,  where  accommodation  was  proffered 
me  by  a  well-to-do  looking  family,  evidently 
of  some  note  in  the  village,  from  the  spacious 
s.jat  in  baize  and  brass  bedight.  and  the 
stalwart  build  of  their  prayer-books.  Almost 
in  a  line  with  my  locale ,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  aisle,  was  a  large,  aristocratic-looking 
pew,  unoccupied,  save  by  sundry,  scarlet 
cushions  of  estimable  plumpness,  and  corner 
pillows  to  match,  right  portly  in  dimension. 
The  service  had  proceeded  to  the  end  of  the 
first  lesson,  and  I  was  speculating  with  my¬ 
self  to  what  magnate  of  the  land  this  luxu¬ 
rious  chapel  of  ease  might  appertain,  when 


a  bustle  in  the  aisle  immediately  leading  to 
it  interrupted  my  cogitations,  and,  lo ! 

“  Like  some  infernal  demon  sent. 

Red  from  his  penal  element, 

To  plague  and  to  pollute  the  air 

or,  rather,  like  a  twelve-inch  globe,  in 
“  fiame-coloured  taffeta  ” — appeared  the  bur¬ 
nished  frontispiece  of  the  very  worthy  whom 
I  left  snoring  on  the  previous  evening  in  the. 
parlour  of  the  Pig  and  Blunderbuss.  That 
he  was  a  “  stranger,”  was  evident  from  the 
inquiring  glances  he  shot  off*  in  quest,  of  a 
seat ;  yet  nobody  “  took  him  in.”  Either  the 
pews  in  his  immediate  vicinity  were  already 
occupied,  or  the  proprietors  of  any  chance 
vacancies  manifested  no  great  alacrity  in 
seeking  a  nearer  contact  with  this  little  ignis 
fatuus.  In  this  dilemma,  his  eye  at  length 
lighted  on  the  gorgeous  vacuum  before- 
mentioned  ;  and  entertaining,  with  Dame 
Nature,  a  charitable  abhorrence  for  such  a 
state,  he  made  for  the  open  door,  and,  with¬ 
out  more  ado,  trundled  his  poggy  periphery 
into  the  snuggest  corner  of  the  pew,  and  ap¬ 
propriated  a  brace  of  the  well-stuffed  pillows 
for  the  especial  solace  of  his  dorsal  extremi¬ 
ties.  Here  he  nestled,  like  a  mouse  in  a 
meal-tub,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  slept,  until 
aroused  by  the  pulmonary  efforts  of  the  choir 
and  congregation,  in  giving  due  effect  to  the 
old  100th  Psalm.  However,  at  the  singing, 
he  stood  up,  and,  moreover,  paid  decorous  ob¬ 
servance  to  the  established  ritual  during  the 
communion-service  and  the  succeeding  psalm. 
But  scarcely  had  the  latter  tumult  dwindled 
to  a  calm,  ere  his  loins  were  again  consign¬ 
ed  to  the  soothing  embraces  of  cushion  and 
pillow — his  hands,  linked  together,  reposed 
in  affectionate  guardianship  on  his  ample 
diaphragm — his  lobster-like  eyeballs  “  paled 
their  ineffectual  fires”  —  the  lids  flickered 
like  an  expiring  rushlight — and  he  gradual!)' 
merged  into  a  state  of  total  oblivion,  with  the 
startling  text,  “  Awake,  thou  that  sleepest  1” 
for  his  lullaby.  In  spite  of  the  zeal  and  elo¬ 
quence  of  the  speaker,  which  were  of  no 
common  order,  I  could  not  prevent  my  atten¬ 
tion  ever  and  anon  swerving  from  the  subject 
of  the  discourse  to  the  insensate  lump  of 
mortality  in  the  opposite  pew ;  more  espe¬ 
cially  as  the  recollection  of  his  last  night’s 
nasal  powers  begat  a  nervous  apprehension 
lest  a  similar  performance  should  subject  his 
present,  untimely  eclipse  to  a  public  rebuke 
from  the  pulpit.  My  anxiety,  however,  on 
this  head,  was  speedily  diverted  to  an  object 
which  threatened  an  interruption  of  more 
formidable  character.  In  consequence  of 
the  excessive  heat  of  the  weather,  some  of 
the  doors  of  the  church  were  necessarily  left 
open  during  the  service.  Now,  whether  it 
was  that  he  only,  meditated  a  retreat  from 
the  fervour  of  the  noonday  sun,  or  that  he 
was  compelled  to  seek  the  shelter  of  the  sa¬ 
cred  edifice  from  the  wanton  annoyances  of 
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profane  loiterers  in  the  churchyard,  I  know  cuous  a  part  in  it,  and  learned  that  he  had 
not;  but  certain  it  is  that  my  bearded  ene-  not  yet  left  his  apartment.  Considering  the 
my  of  the  previous  evening,  the  he- goat  state  of  excitement  in  which  he  must  have 
before  noticed,  made  his  appearance  in  the  entered  it,  this  seemed  to  me  somewhat  odd  ; 
porch,  immediately  within  my  ken  ;  and,  and  I  could  not  help  entertaining  vague  con- 
after  executing  a  prefatory  pas  seal,  not  jectures,  that  a  sense  of  shame,  consequent 
strictly  of  the  Tagiioni  school,  he  gradually  on  ‘his  recent  expose,  had  driven  him  to 


insinuated  himself  through  the  aisle,  un¬ 
till  he  came  directly  opposite  the  open  pew 
occupied  by  the  unconscious  contemner  of 
the  text.  Here  he  planted  himself,  and 
deliberately  surveyed  our  sleeping  hero  with 
a  curious  attention.  Naturalists,  learned 
in  the  domestic  economy  of  these  animals, 
assert  that  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  a 
headstrong  disposition,  and  much  given  to 
warfare  among  themselves  ;  and,  moreover, 
that  their  signal  for  battle  is  invariably  con¬ 
veyed  by  three  nods  of  the  head.  How  far 
this  is  worthy  of  credit,  I  am  unable  to  verify 
beyond  the  instance  now  narrating.  How* 
beit,  the  immediate  object  of  the  goat’s  con¬ 
templation  had,  by  this  time,  taken  a  far 
journey  into  “  the  land  of  Nod,”  and  soon 
acknowleged  the  attention  of  the  animal  by 
a  bow  of  lolloping  profundity.  Billy,  as  if 
perceiving  some  indefinite  symptoms  of  ca- 
pricornity  about  him,  answered  it  with  a 
short  nod  of  defiance ;  a  second  declension 
of  the  head  met  with  a  similar  response  ; 
and  the  third  dip  had  scarcely  reached  zero 
ere  the  challenge  was  accepted  by  the  goat, 
who,  lowering  his  horns,  rushed  full  butt 
through  the  doorway,  and  pitched  into  his 
supposed  antagonist  in  a  style  which  would 
not  have  disgraced  the  palmiest  days  of 
Cribb  or  Game  Chicken.  In  a  few  moments 
after  “the  collision,”  the  church  was  in  an 
universal  uproar.  The  seat-door  was  closed 
on  the  combatants  ;  and  our  hero,  thus  un¬ 
ceremoniously  recalled  to  his  senses,  and  a 
half-consciousness  of  the  scene  of  his  delin¬ 
quency,  verily  believed  himself  delivered  over 
as  a  prey  to  the  arch-fiend  in  person.  In 
the  extremity  of  his  fear,  he  seized  one  of 
the  pillows,  which  he  brandished  as  a  shield, 
and  the  which,  at.  the  next  onset,  became 
fixed  on  the  horns  of  the  enemy.  In  this 
state,  an  energetic  kick  deposited  the  latter 
in  the  opposite  corner  of  the  pew,  where  our 
little  man  pelted  him  with  prayer-books, 
bibles,  pillows,  hymn-books,  hassocks,  and 
every  other  extempore  piece  of  ammunition 
within  his  reach.  After  which,  in  a  pa- 
Toxysm  of  bewilderment,  he  scrambled  into 
and  over  some  half  score  of  seats  and  pews, 
with  the  agility  of  a  chimpanzee,  bolted  like 
a  blazing  meteor  through  the  nearest  door¬ 
way,  and  finally  effected  a  lodgment  in  his 
bed-room,  at  the  Pig  and  Blunderbuss,  in  a 
state  little  short  of  insanity. 

On  my  return  to  the  inn,  some  two  hours 
after  this  extraordinary  exhibition,  I  de¬ 
manded  from  the  waiter  what  had  become  of 
the  gentleman  who  had  played  so  conspi- 


commit  some  act  of  desperation  on  his  own 
person.  However,  as  I  had  no  right  to 
meddle  with  the  affairs  of  a  perfect  stranger, 

I  suppressed  my  suspicions,  and  paid  my 
respects  to  a  rump-steak  and  a  magnum  of 
port,  with  the  orthodox  zeal  of  a  true  Blue 
Friar.  At  length,  as  the  evening  closed  in, 
and  I  sat  ruminating  on  the  past  occur¬ 
rences  of  the  day,  my  former  anxieties  re¬ 
turned  ;  and,  learning  from  the  waiter  that 
the  gentleman  was  still  in  his  bed-room,  and 
had  not  yet  ordert-d  dinner,  I  ventured  to 
suggest  to  that  functionary  the  propriety  of 
ascertaining  the  real  state  of  the  case  by  a' 
personal  application  at  the  door  of  the  said 
dormitory.  In  this  expedition,  I  offered  to 
bear  him  company,  and  be  alone  responsible 
for  thus  violating  the  privacy  of  the  recluse. 

I  might  have  spared  myself  this  latter  work 
of  supererogation ;  for  no  sooner  had  we 
reached  the  chamber,  and  the  ear  of  my  com¬ 
panion  approached  the  keyhole,  than  the 
listening  contraction  of  his  face  dilated  to  A 
most  expansive,  self-laudatory  grin,  as  he 
exclaimed,  “  I’m  blower1  if  I  didn’t  think  so 
— he’s  at  it  again,  snoring  away  like  a  bass- 
viol.  I  neverd  see  no  sich  a  varmint  for 
sleeping  as  that  ’ere  chap  in  all  my  born 
days.  Blest  if  I  don’t  think  he’d  sleep  in  a’ 
belfry  all  through  the  king’s  birth-day  !  But 
here  comes  master — he’ll  tell  ve  all  about 
the  gentleman.” 

From  the  landlord  I  gathered,  that  the 
party  in  question  had  arrived  by  the  London 
coach  some  few  days  before ;  and,  after 
taking  a  hasty  dinner,  retired  to  bed,  desir¬ 
ing  to  be  called  at  eight  o’clock  the  next 
morning  :  that  at  the  hour  appointed,  to  the 
repeated  vociferations  of  the  waiter,  “  ’Tis 
past  eight,  zur,”  accompanied  by  a  furious 
cannonading  on  the  door  panel,  no  sort  of 
notice  was  vouchsafed  by  the  inmate  :  that 
a  forcible  entry  was  therefore  deemed  expe¬ 
dient,  when,  to  the  consternation  of  the 
assembled  besiegers,  our  little  hero  was  dis¬ 
covered,  seated  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  bolt 
upright,  dead  asleep,  and  in  full  snore,  his, 
left  arm  embracing  one  of  the  pillars  with 
most  amatory  zeal.  In  this  situation,  lie 
must  evidently  have  remained  through  the 
night,  his  candle  being  quite  burned  out, 
and  the  operation  of  undressing  having  pro¬ 
ceeded  no  further  than  the  doffing  of  coat 
and  waistcoat,  and  one  boot  and  stocking — 
the  boot-jack  being  still  attached  to  the  heel 
of  the  other  foot.  The  single  u  Hollands 
bottom  ’*  recorded  against  him  in  the  bar- 
book,  quashed  the  rising  suspicion  of  iiitoxi- 
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cation  as  the  cause  of  his  outrageous  nap ; 
although  this  might  reasonably  have  been 
entertained  from  the  cool  manner  of  his  in¬ 
forming  the  waiter,  who  awoke  him  after 
no  very  gentle  fashion,  that  ‘£  he  thought  he 
would  have  his  tea  now,  and  go  to  bed,  as  he 
felt  somewhat  tired  from  his  journey.”  At 
length,  however,  conviction  of  the  real  state 
of  affairs  stared  him  in  the  face,  and  he 
stammered  out  some  incoherent  apologies  for 
his  apparently  extraordinary  conduct — that  it 
had  been  an  infirmity  with  him  since  his 
birth — and  he  was  constantly  being  betrayed 
by  it  into  the  most  awkward  situations. 
This  was  all  the  landlord  knew  of  him  ; 
but  connected  as  it  was  with  his  luckless 
contretemps  in  the  church,  it  begat  an  inter¬ 
est  about  him,  which  determined  me  on 
taking  the  earliest  opportunity  of  making  his 
acquaintance,  and  ascertaining  a  little  more 
of  his  history.  On  descending  to  my  break¬ 
fast  the  next  morning,  I  discovered,  to  my 
mortification,  that  he  had  contrived  to  get 
the  start  of  me,  and  was  off  again  by  the 
London  coach, — a  ticket,  which  had  escaped 
from  his  carpet-bag,  being  the  only  clue  to 
the  mysteries  of  the  ££  local  habitation  and 
the  name  ”  of  this  scion  of  the  ££  Seven  Sound 
Sleepers and  which  afforded  the  satisfac¬ 
tory  evidence  of  the  said  bag  belonging  to 
u  S.  B.,  passenger.” — Fraser’s  Magazine. 

%\)t  ©atijmr. 

Yankee  Wit.  —  A  ‘£  notion  seller  ”  was 
offering  yarikee  clocks,  finely  varnished  and 
coloured,  and  with  a  looking-glass  in  front, 
to  a  certain  lady  not  remarkable  for  personal 
beauty.  “  Why  it’s  beautiful,”  said  the 
vender. — ££  Beautiful,  indeed !  a  look  at  it 
almost  frightens  me !”  said  the  lady. — ££  Then, 
marm,”  replied  Jonathan,  “  guess  you’d 
better  buy  one  that  han’t  got  no  looking 
glass.”  , 

•  Under  the  government  of  George  Frede¬ 
rick,  in  1583,  the  strange  ceremony  of  the 
procession  of  the  Great  Konigsberg  Sausage 
took  place,  which  is  said  to  have  measured 
596  ells  m  length,  and  to  have  weighed 
434  lbs. —  German  Tourist. 

To  Bald  People. — ££  French  brandy  with 
sulphate  of  copper,”  says  a  New  Yoik  paper, 
“  applied  once  a-day,  will  make  your  hair 
grow.”  To  this  a  Philadelphia  paper  adds 
— “  and  if  the  hair  should  grow  too  abun¬ 
dantly,  take  a  quart  of  French  brandy  a 
day,  with  a  little  sugar  and  nutmeg,  and  it 
will  come  off  again.  Thus,  brandy  for  your 
baldness,  and  brandy  for  abundant  hair.” — 
American  Paper. 

Singular  Revenge. — Two  workmen  having 
quarrelled  in  a  sugar  refiner’s  at  Valenciennes, 
one  of  them  threw  his  comrade  into  a  copper 
of  thick  molasses.  The  latter  scrambled  out, 


covered  from  head  to  foot  with  the  sugary 
stuff,  and,  angry  at  his  adversary,  rushed  into 
the  streets  just  as  he  was,  to  make  his  way  to 
the  King’s  Procureur  to  obtain  legal  redress. 
It  was  freezing  very  hard  at  the  time,  and 
the  sugar  became  so  firm  that  when  he 
arrived  at  the  house  of  the  magistrate,  he 
looked  like  a  substantial  st  ick  of  barley  sugar. 
His  arms  were  candied  to  his  side,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  ask  a  by-stander  to  ring  the 
bell  for  him.  This  curious  exhibition  attract¬ 
ed  crowds  of  spectators,  and  excited  much 
merriment. —  The  Newspapers. 

Cure  for  Venomous  Bites. — M.  Tschiffely 
has  written  from  Blois  to  the  French  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Sciences,  stating  that  during  his 
sojourn  at  Brazil,  he  cured  fourteen  negroes 
bitten  by  venomous  serpents,  by  the  external 
application  of  essence  of  turpentine.  He 
continued  the  application  for  an  hour ;  and 
even  succeeded  when  the  wound  had  been 
inflicted  forty-eight  hours  before.  He  had 
cured  the  stings  of  scorpions,  &c.,  in  the  same 
manner,  and  believes  that  this  remedy  would 
be  efficacious  for  the  bite  of  mad  dogs. 

L.P.S 

Highlandman  and  the  Gas. — One  evening 
lately,  a  Highlandman  took  up  his  quarters 
in  a  hotel  in  town,  and  was  shown  into  a 
bedroom  lighted  with  gas.  Donald,  being 
fearful  of  robbers,  and  wishing  to  sleep  as 
light  as  possible,  allowed  the  gas  to  burn 
until  the  dawn.  Next  morning  the  landlady 
inquired  whether  he  had  enjoyed  a  good 
night’s  rest  ?  ££  I  could  not  sleep  a  moment 

for  your  abomination  kass  smell.” — ££  You 
should  have  stopped  it,  sir,  or  called  the  ser¬ 
vant  to  do  it.” — ££  And  did  I’ll  not  blew’t 
out  P  but  it  was  a  great  deal  more  worse  than 
before.” 

An  Economical  Preacher. — A  parochial 
incumbent,  whose  scene  of  labour  borders  on 
the  Strath  of  Blane,  was  blamed  for  having 
an  erroneous  opinion  of  the  memories  of  his 
hearers,  inasmuch  as  he  frequently  enter¬ 
tained  them  with  ££  cauld  kail  hot  again,”  in 
the  shape  of  sermons  that  he  had  previously 
given.  On  one  occasion,  his  own  memory 
allowed  him  to  make  a  slip,  and  only  a  Sab¬ 
bath  elapsed  between  the  giving  of  the  ser¬ 
mon  a  second  time.  After  the  dismissal  of 
the  congregation,  the  beadle  remarked  to 
him,  ££  I  hae  often  heard  ye  blamed,  sir,  for 
giein’  us  auld  sermons;  but  they’ll  surely  no 
say  that  o’  the  ane  ye  gied  them  this  after¬ 
noon,  for  it’s  just  a  fortnicht  sin’  they  heard 
it  afore  in  the  same  place  !” — The  Laird  of 
Logan. 
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A  PILGRIMAGE  TO  BYRON. 
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LINBV  CROSS,  NEAR  NEWSTEAD. 
( By  a  Correspondent .) 


Though  scores  of  pages  have  been  written 
upon  the  sylvan  beauties  of  merry  Sherwood, 
and  the  bard  of  Newstead ;  yet,  far  from  having 
exhausted  the  materials  of  each  interesting 
subject,  there  still  remain  ample  materials  to 
form  many  an  amusing  sketch  of  him  “  who 
tuned  so  well  the  mournful  lyre,”  and  of  the 
delightful  domain  of  his  forefathers. 

Three  changeful  years  had  passed  away, 
since  a  friend  and  I  last  visited  Newstead 
and  its  environs  ;  when,  on  a  beautiful  morn¬ 
ing  in  August  last,  we  proceeded  on  foot,  like 
pilgrims  to  a  devoted  shrine,  along  the  olden 
forest  of  Sherwood. 

At  a  short  distance,  after  leaving  Notting¬ 
ham,  the  first  storied  spot,  that  struck  our 
attention  on  the  left  of  the  road,  was  the 

Vol.  XXIX.  I 


“  gallows  hill,” — that  hill  on  which  it  is  tra¬ 
ditionally  reported  Robin  Hood  officiated  in 
hanging  Little  John,  one  of  his  merry  men 
of  the  woods,  alluded  to  in  these  rhymes  : 

“  But  as  it  is  sayd,  when  men  be  mett, 

Fyve  can  dolhore  than  three, 

The  Sheriffe  hath  taken  Little  John 
Aud  bound  him  to  a  tree. 

“  Thou  shalt  be  drawne  by  dale  aud  downe. 

And  hanged  high  on  a  hill : 

But  thou  mayst  fayle  of  thy  purpose,  quoth  John 
If  Christ  it  be  his  will. 

*  ■»  *  *  * 

“  But  Robin  pulled  forth  an  Irysh  knife 
And  loosed  John  hand  and  foote. 

And  gave  him  Sir  Guy’s*  bow  in  his  hand 
And  bade  it  bee  his  boote.” 

How  far  it  is  right  to  conclude  this  to  be  the 

*  OfGisbume. 
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hill  alluded  to  by  the  Sheriff,  we  do  not 
affirm  ;  though  there  would  be  no  great  im¬ 
probability  in  the  conclusion,  if  the  chroni¬ 
clers  of  olden  time  are  to  be  credited.  The 
hill  in  question  is  about  one  mile  from  Not¬ 
tingham,  and  commands  a  most  extensive 
view  over  many  a  distant,  village. 

For  centuries  past,  criminals  have  been 
executed  here,  and  not  long  ago,  some  men 
in  digging,  brought  to  light  many  skulls  and 
other  human  remains.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  custom  of  old  was  to  bury  such  as 
were  executed,  beneath  the  fatal  tree. 

Till  within  eighty  or  ninety  years,  there 
were  some  deer  left  in  old  Sherwood,  which 
occasionally  came  as  near  to  Nottingham  as 
this  celebrated  hill ;  but  now,  alas  !  there  is 
not  a  single  herd,  or  scarcely  an  oak  any¬ 
where  visible. 

After  a  rambling  walk  over  various  pieces 
of  waste  lands,  we  reached  the  Hut,  distant 
four  miles  from  Mansfield.  This  place  has 
nothing  in  it  to  merit  notice  :  its  situation, 
on  the  contrary,  is  truly  dismal;  and,  per¬ 
haps,  the  circumstance  of  its  having  afforded 
shelter  to  Charles  Rotherham,  in  IS  17,  after 
having  cruelly  murdered  his  unoffending 
victim,  Elizabeth  Shepherd,  adds  not  a  little 
to  the  solitude  and  gloom  of  its  shady  re¬ 
treat. 

After  a  short  refreshment  at  this  place,  we 
passed  the  “  pilgrim  oak,’’  and  proceeded  to 
the  Abbey. 

In  descending  the  valley,  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  views  at  once  burst  upon  our 
sight ;  when  we  halted  to  admire  the  deepen¬ 
ing  tints  of  autumn  on  the  adjacent  trees,  the 
woodlands  in  the  distance,  and  the  venerable 
magnificence  of  the  Abbey.  Notwithstanding 
the  length  of  time  that  has  passed  since  the 
erection  of  the  monastery  at  Newstead,  the 
principal  front  remains,  and  the  grotesque 
heads  and  other  sculptured  work  are  nearly  as 
perfect  as  when  they  left  the  chisel :  the  repre¬ 
sentations  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  are  parti¬ 
cularly  worthy  of  notice.  The  other  parts  of 
the  Abbey,  with  the  exception  of  the  south 
corner,  which  has  been  rebuilt  in  the  Gothic 
style,  appear  much  as  we  left  it  on  a  former 
visit.  A  beautiful  engraving  of  it,  in  its 
restored  state,  has  lately  been  published  by 
Barber,  of  Nottingham. 

The  skull-cup  at  the  Abbey  still  attracts  a 
host  of  visiters,  and  the  worthy  proprietor, 
Colonel  Wildman,  has  many  times  courteously 
left  the  room,  in  which  it  is  deposited,  pur¬ 
posely  to  allow  strangers  uninterrupted  in¬ 
spection  of  the  relic. 

What  a  multiplicity  of  thoughts  must 
throng  on  every  traveller’s  mind  in  visiting 
Newstead.  On  this  hallowed  spot,  Lord 
Byron  wrote  his  Hours  of  Idleness ,  and  other 
poems  :  here  he  wandered  in  the  field  of  song, 
and  gathered  from  reality  and  life  the  beauty 
of  nature’s  loveliness  !  Soon  —  too  soon, 


alas !  do  we  find  him  leaving  the  home  of 
his  fathers,  and  regretting  the  absence  of 
some  he  esteemed  most  dear : 

“  Cliilde  Harold  had  a  mother — not  forgot, 

Though  parting  from  that  mother  he  did  shun  ; 

A  sister  whom  he  loved,  but  saw  her  not 

Before  his  weary  pilgrimage  begun  : 

If  friends  he  had,  he  bade  adieu  to  none. 

Yet  deem  not  thence  his  breast,  a  breast  of  steel ; 

Ye,  who  have  kuovvn  what  ’tis  to  dote  upon 

A  few  dear  objects,  will  in  sadness  feel 

Such  oartings  break  the  heart  they  fondly  hope  to 
heal.” 

After  visiting  Boatswain’s  Tomb,”  the 
gardens,  and  other  interesting  sites,  we 
passed  the  lake,  and  proceeded  to  the  Castle. 

This  building  is  of  modern  construction, 
though  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  was  erected 
in  the  lifetime  of  old  Lord  Byron.  Being  at 
the  top  of  a  vast  hill,  its  views  over  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country  are  very  extensive.  The 
Castle  is  embellished  with  turrets  at  the  an¬ 
gles,  and  has  a  tower  in  the  centre  with  a 
flag-staff'.  From  the  description  we  had  re¬ 
ceived  of  this  place,  we  had  hoped  to  find  in 
it  something  worthy  of  notice  ;  but  we  were 
disappointed :  walls  which  had  originally 
been  ornamented  with  Gothic  figures  in 
stucco,  were  in  many  parts  in  complete  ruin  ; 
but  many  a  stranger  has  deemed  the  place 
worth  his  visit,  and  has  inscribed  his  “  name 
and  abode  ”  upon  the  whiting  of  the  walls  ; 
in  one  place  is  a  rude  distich — in  another  a 
lengthy  piece  of  prose  or  rhyme. 

From  the  Castle,  by  winding  paths,  you 
pass  a  large  and  elegantly  built  cottage 
homestead,  belonging  to  the  proprietor  of 
Newstead  ;  and,  at  a  distance  of  two  miles, 
the  pretty  rural  village  of  Linby  presents 
itself. 

“  The  moss-grown  cottages,  the  lowly 
mansions  of  grey  stone,  the  Gothic  crosses  at 
each  end  of  the  villages,  and  the  tall  maypole 
in  the  centre,  transport  us  in  imagination  to 
foreign  centuries.”  This  passage  quoted 
from  Washington  Irving,  published  after  his 
visit  to  Nottinghamshire,  records  his  admi¬ 
ration  of  one  of  the  objects  we  have  charac¬ 
terized  in  the  preceding  wood-cut. 

The  view  is  taken  from  a  bridge  leading 
into  some  woodland  property,  which,  however, 
does  not  extend  to  any  town  or  village  :  the 
Cross  is  situated  at  the  extreme  end  of  Linby 
leading  to  Newstead,  and  being  directly  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  old  monastery,  the 
description  given  of  such  crosses,  by  a  former 
Correspondent  of  the  Mirror,  may  here  be 
applicable.  “  In  almost  every  town  that  had 
an  abbey,  or  any  other  religious  foundation, 
there  was  one  of  these  structures.  The 
monks  frequently  harangued  the  populace 
from  such  crosses.  Many  of  them  still  re¬ 
main,  exhibiting  beautiful  specimens  of 
architecture  and  sculpture.”  Whether  this, 
as  well  as  the  other  cross  in  Linby,  rvere 
used  for  such  purposes,  we  knov/  not ;  though 
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from  their  situation,  and  the  crucifix  being 
placed  at  the  top,  it  is  in  no  way  impro¬ 
bable. 

Notwithstanding  our  research  into  old 
works,  descriptive  of  the  county,  we  have 
neither  been  able  satisfactorily  to  discover 
the  origin  of  these  crosses,  nor  the  date  when 
Linby  first  decked  its  maypole.  The  crosses 
are  built  principally  of  freestone,  and  are  of 
similar  height ;  though  evidently,  the  orna¬ 
ments  on  one  are  of  a  different  date  to  the 
other.  At  the  foot  of  that  engraved  on  the 
preceding  page  is  a  crystal  stream  ;  and,  on 
the  tree  to  the  right,  is  a  direction-post 
pointing  “  To  Newstead.” 

There  are  still  many  monastic  remains 
about  Linby.  Thus,  we  were  attracted  to 
the  house  of  an  old  lady,  by  observing  a  beau¬ 
tiful  piece  of  carved  oak  suspended  to  the 
door;  we  had  the  curiosity  to  inquire  for 
more,  when  she  delighted  us  by  producing 
the  remains  of  a  bedstead,  attached  to  which 
were  two  angels,  which  had  formerly  been 
gilt,  probably,  for  the  head-piece  of  a  nun’s 
bed.  We  next  inspected  an  ancient  chest, 
and  the  last  escutcheon  of  W.  Chaworth, 
Esq.,  with  the  following  words  nearly  effaced : 

“  Willm.  Chaworth,  Esq.,  lost  his  life  in 
fighting  a  duel  with  Lord  Byron,  at  the  Star 
and  Garter  Tavern,  in  Pell-Mell,  London, 
Jan.  26,  17 — ,  aged  3y.” 

Linby  has  little  further  to  recommend  it  to 
the  traveller,  than  the  circumstance  of  its 
having,  in  the  spring  of  1 836,  been  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  a  singular  character,  The  Wander¬ 
ing  Minstrel.  It  would  almost  appear  by 
the  numerous  anecdotes  relating  to  this  in¬ 
teresting  division,  that  we  had  determined  on 
construing  everything  into  wonder  ;  however, 
as  the  newspapers  of  the  day  noticed  the 
eccentricities  of  this  individual,  it  may  be 
connected  with  our  route  to  Hucknall,  at  once 
to  attempt  a  sketch  of  him. 

Early  in  March,  a  traveller  in  the  garb  of 
a  minstrel,  sought  refuge  at  the  village  inn, 
in  Linby.  His  singular  dress  obtained  him 
a  host  of  gazers,  which  particularly  annoyed 
him.  He  wore  a  frock  plaid  coat  and  trou¬ 
sers,  fastened  at  the  waist  by  a  leathern 
girdle,  in  which  he  occasionally  stuck  a 
dagger  and  a  pistol.  Various  motives  were 
ascribed  for  his  assuming  disguise,  but  noth¬ 
ing  positively  was  stated.  Previous  to  his 
sojourn  at  Linby,  he  had  been  staying  at 
Matlock ;  but  there,  as  well  as  in  other 
places  through  which  he  passed,  nothing  was 
known  of  him  further,  than  he  was  “  Lean- 
der,  the  Wandering  Minstrel.”  He  had 
numerous  letters,  passing  to  and  fro  during 
his  residence  at  Linby,  many  of  which  were 
communications  with  persons  of  rank;  but 
every  effort  to  discover  who  he  was,  or  from 
whence  he  came,  was  useless.  His  diet  was 
plain,  and  the  landlord  was  punctually  paid 
his  reckoning  every  morning :  his  wine,  (for 
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this  was  a  luxury  he  slightly  indulged  in,) 
was  port,  and  he  never  partook  of  any  bottle 
left  at  a  former  sitting. 

It  was  one  of  the  favourite  amusements  of 
the  Minstrel,  frequently  to  wander  in  the 
lordship  of  Newstead,  and  the  slightest  anec¬ 
dote  ot  Byron  was  as  eagerly  sought,  as  it 
was  carefully  noted  down.  From  a  gift  he 
had  for  poetry,  we  had  hoped  to  have  present¬ 
ed  the  reader  with  a  specimen  of  his  compo¬ 
sition,  but  fruitless  were  our  attempts  to  meet 
with  any ;  though  we  were  informed  by  an 
intelligent  person,  that  the  stranger  wrote  lines 
on  Lord  Byron,  set  them  to  music,  and  after¬ 
wards  accompanied  by  his  guitar,  sang  them 
in  the  church  at  Hucknall. 

“  Leander”  resided  in  Linby  six  or  eight 
weeks,  and  his  parting  words  to  the  landlord 
were,  “  a  stranger  thanks  you  for  your  atten¬ 
tion,  and  from  the  little  inquisitiveness  I  have 
experienced  from  you,  accept  that  tribute  of 
respect,”  placing  in  his  hand,  at  the  same 
time,  two  sovereigns.  Who,  in  reality,  this 
singular  personage  could  be,  will,  perhaps, 
never  be  known.  That  he  was  of  no  common 
grade  in  society,  is  generally  acknowledged. 

Pursuing  our  route  a  mile  further,  we 
reached  Hucknall,  the  last  sad  home  of 
Byron.  This  village  of  stockingers,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  miserable  place.  We  stopped  at  the 
rampant  Red  Lion,  a  stone’s  throw  from 
Hucknall  Church :  the  landlady  surmised 
our  motives  for  visiting  Hucknall,  and  oddly 
observed  that  “  the  dead  laird  had  more 
civility  paid  him  in  his  coffin,  than  ever  he 
could  obtaifi  in  his  life.” 

At  the  dawn  of  day,  (for  no  pilgrims  to 
Mecca,  or  Walsingham,  ever  rose  earlier  from 
a  bed  of  trouble  than  we  did  that  morning,) 
a  person  was  despatched  for  the  parish  clerk, 
and,  from  his  anecdotes,  we  present  the  reader 
with  a  slight  addition  to  what  has  before 
been  related  of  that  unfortunate  lady,  Sophia 
Hyatt. 

By  an  old  man,  long  resident  in  Hucknall, 
it  is  stated  that  the  Hon.  William  Byron,  of 
Bulwell  Hall,  had  a  daughter,  who  clandes¬ 
tinely  married  one  of  her  father’s  dog  keepers; 
that  they  had  offspring,  two  sons  and  a 
daughter,  the  latter  of  whom,  named  Sophia, 
was  born  deaf.  The  family  being  obliged  to 
quit  the  neighbourhood  of  Bulwell,  was  not 
heard  of  for  many  years,  and  the  singular 
devotion  of  the  “  White  Lady  ”  to  the  me¬ 
mory  of  the  departed  poet,  pretty  clearly 
serves  to  solve  the  long  mystery.  She  has 
left  a  lasting  impression  in  the  romantic 
neighbourhood  she  resided  in,  and  her  singu¬ 
larity  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  The  day 
before  she  quitted  Hucknall,  she  copied  the 
inscription  from  Lord  Byron’s  tablet;  took 
off  her  bonnet,  and  wiped  a  string  of  it  on  the 
floor  of  the  vault ;  then  cut  the  piece  away 
carefully,  wrapped  it  in  paper,  and  put  it  into 
her  pocket :  the  last  verse  of  her  poetry  but 
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strangely  forebodes  the  melancholy  fate  which 
was  shortly  to  befall  her  : 

“  But  ’tis  past,  and  now  for  ever 
Fancy’s  vision’s  bliss  is  o’er ; 

But  to  forget  thee,  Newstead — never, 

Though  I  shall  haunt  thy  shades  no  more  .  * 

From  the  Hucknall  Church  album,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  1 ,400  pilgrims  had  paid  their  devo¬ 
tions  at  Byron’s  shrine  up  to  August,  1824. 

The  following  are  specimens  of  the  re¬ 
corded  tributes : 

“  Yes,  Death  !  thou  art  a  leveller  : — Byron’s  dust 
Mingles  beneath  with  unremembered  clay. 
Reposing  with  his  fathers, — o’er  his  grave 
No  breathing  marble  stands  in  sculptured  niehe. 
No  loathsome  flattery  stains  a  gorgeous  pile. 

But  the  pure  tablet,  and  the  simple  line 
Tell  that  the  pilgrim  rests  his  limbs  below. 

And  thus  it  should  be.  His  undying  fame 
Needs  not  the  splendour  ot  the  storied  tomb — 

His  name  is  the  best  epitaph  for  him. 

The  master  spirit  of  the  realms  of  mind; 

Whose  earthly  immortality  is  stamped 
On  every  breathing  thought  and  burning  line. 

And  borne,  as  on  the  pinions  of  the  wind. 

To  the  far  regions  of  remotest  earth. 

The  poet  of  the  passions  on  whose  strain 
The  power  of  Genius  fixed  his  magic  spell. 

Cold  is  that  heart,  which  death  alone  could  chill. 
And  dim  his  eye,  and  fallen  his  lofty  brow  : 

And  his  tongue  too  is  silent,  but  the  soul 
Hears,  sees,  feels  the  poet  in  his  work 
Those  all-enduring  mental  monuments. 

“  A  Man  of  Kent." 


By  C.  Churchill. 

Like  to  a  pilgrim,  kneeling  at  the  shrine 
Of  some  revered  saint  upon  his  road 
Whose  life  has  sunk  untimely  ’neath  the  goad. 
Even  so,  oh  !  Byron,  I  would  kneel  to  thine 
And  drop  in  haste  a  tributary  line  ; 

To  genius  so  rare,  oh  !  may  that  fire 
Which  flashed  like  lightning  through  thy  verse,  in 
mine 

A  portion  of  that  genius  inspire 
To  crown  with  thrilling  eloquence  the  numbers  of 
my  lyre ! 

W.  Andrew. 


#  See  Mirror,  vol.  vi.,  p.  250. 


Cfye  f^aturaltet. 

SEA-EGGS. 

Of  tbe  Echinus  family,  (says  Mr.  R.  C. 
Taylor,)  there  are  many  species  in  the  small 
pools  of  the  Baxo,  in  Cuba.  During  the 
day,  they  conceal  themselves,  as  well  as 
they  can,  in  the  holes  of  the  coral  rocks  ; 
but  by  torchlight  their  numbers  are  sur¬ 
prising,  particularly  the  large  black  species, 
whose  spines  arrive  at  the  length  of,  at 
least,  six  inches,  and  are  a  formidable  in¬ 
strument  of  defence  and  annoyance.  A 
lobster,  of  five  pounds  in  weight,  we  found, 
had  one  of  these  spines  passed  entirely 
through  his  body.  A  young  Spaniard,  fish¬ 
ing  near  us  in  the  shoal,  unluckily  slipping 
amongst  a  bed  of  these  Echinites,  had  no 
less  than  twenty-seven  spines  lodged  in  his 
feet,  and,  of  course,  was  incapacitated  from 
further  fishing  for  a  time. — Magazine  of 
Natural  History,  ix.  456.  J.  H.  F. 


deadly  nightshade,  (Atropa  belladoua.) 
Dp..  Alexander  Murray  observes,  that 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  protracted  instances 
of  this  plant’s  effect  of  producing  a  dilata¬ 
tion  of  the  pupil  of  the  human  eye,  is  one 
which  came  to  his  knowledge.  “  I  was, 
some  years  ago,’’  he  says,  “consulted  by 
an  individual  in  whom  one  eye  was  blind, 
while  the  vision  of  the  other  was  so  im¬ 
paired,  that  he  only  saw  when  under  the 
effect  of  belladona,  as  light  only  then  could 
reach  the  optic  nerve.  For  the  uncommon 
space  of  six  or  seven  years,  this  influence 
was  continued  in  a  great  measure  ;  though 
latterly,  I  understand,  the  indulgence  was 
preserved  for  fairs  and  feasts,  and  other  re¬ 
markable  occasions.  An  English  opium- 
eater,  I  recollect,  speaks  of  carrying  happi¬ 
ness  in  his  waistcoat  pocket ;  and  in  the 
same  way,  the  individual  referred  to,  might 
well  consider  vision  in  the  light  of  a  porta¬ 
ble  commodity.” — ( The  Northern  Flora, 
1836.)  J.  H.  F. 


THE  BLUE-MOULD  FUNGUS. 

Aspergillus  glaucus  is  a  species  of  fun¬ 
gus  which  grows  on  damp  and  putrefying 
fruit,  bread,  cheese,  &c.,  and  on  plants 
while  drying  for  the  herbarium  if  not  regu¬ 
larly  shifted.  “  This  is  the  plant  so  well 
known,”  says  Dr.  Johnston,  “  by  the  name 
of  blue  mould  ;  and  there  is  much  interest 
in  its  history.  At  first,  some  white,  cob¬ 
web-like  filaments  spread  over  the  sub¬ 
stance  infected,  whence  sprouts  up  a  thick 
forest  of  other  filaments  about  one-eighth  of 
an  inch  in  height,  pellucid,  tubular,  and 
obscurely  marked  with  one  or  two  joints. 
Each  filament  is  terminated  with  a  globe, 
minute  indeed  to  our  enlarged  vision  ;  but 
large  and  heavy  when  compared  with  the 
slender  stalk  which  supports  it.  This  globe 
is  entirely  composed  of  pellucid  grains,  un¬ 
covered  by  any  membrane,  yet  closely  com¬ 
pacted  ;  and  if  unravelled  with  a  little  care, 
they  will  be  found  to  be,  occasionally  at 
least,  arranged  in  beaded  lines  of  perfect 
uniformity.” — ( Flora  of  Berwick.) 

J.  H.  F. 


LICHENS. 

“Naked  rocks,”  says  Mr.  Titus  Smith, 
“  are  soon  covered  with  the  crustaceous 
lichens.  The  minute,  leafy  kinds  are  at¬ 
tached  thickly  to  this  crust,  and  soon  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  larger  kinds,  commonly  called 
paper-mosses.  As  they  are  bad  conductors 
of  heat,  they  preserve  the  rocks,  in  some  de¬ 
gree,  from  the  effect  of  sudden  changes  of  the 
temperature  of  the  air,  as  well  as  from  the 
mechanical  action  of  rain  and  wind.” — 
( Magazine  of  Natural  History,  ix.,  577> 
note.) 

This  writer  forgets  that  though  lichens 
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may  protect  the  rocks  on  which  they  grow 
from  the  effects  of  sudden  transitions  of 
temperature,  and  from  the  wear  of  rain  and 
wind,  that  they  are  themselves  working 
against  the  rocks — a  fact  which  is  very 
well  described  by  the  late  Professor  Burnett 
in  the  following  passage  in  his  “  know¬ 
ledge-crammed  ”  Outlines  of  Botany  : — 
“The  lichen,  when  dying,  digs  for  itself  a 
grave,  sculptures  in  the  solid  rock  a  sepul¬ 
chre  in  which  its  dust  may  rest.  For  che¬ 
mistry  informs  us  that,  not  only  do  these 
lichens  consist,  in  part,  of  gummy  matter, 
which  causes  their  particles  to  stick  together, 
but  that  they  likewise  form,  when  living,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  ;  which 
acid,  when  by  their  decay,  set  free,  acts 
upon  the  rock  ;  and  thus  is  a  hollow  formed, 
in  which  the  dead  matter  of  the  lichen  is 
deposited.  Furthermore,  the  acid,  by  com¬ 
bining  with  the  limestone,  or  other  material 
of  the  rock,  will  often  add  an  important, 
mineral  ingredient  to  the  vegetable  mould  ; 
and,  not  only  this,  the  moisture  thus  con¬ 
veyed  into  the  cracks  and  crevices  of  rocks 
and  stones,  when  frozen,  rends  them,  and  by 
continual  degradation,  adds  more  and  more 
to  the  forming  soil.  Successive  generations 
of  these  bond-slaves  successively  and  indefa- 
tigably  perform  their  duties,  until,  at  length, 
as  the  result  of  their  accumulated  toil,  the 
barren  breakers,  or  the  pumice  plains  of  a 
volcano,  become  converted  into  fruitful 
fields.”— (P.  39.) 


FISHING  IN  CUBA. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Taylor  gives  the  following  ac¬ 
count  of  the  mode  adopted  of  capturing  fish 
in  the  Baxo,*  in  Cuba  : — “  The  person 
on  whom  devolves  the  charge  of  striking 
the  fish,  wades  between  two  others  carrying 
large  torches,  formed  of  a  blazing,  resinous, 
aromatic  wood,  found  abundantly  in  the 
vicinity.  On  a  calm  night,  when  the  sur¬ 
face  is  unruffled,  it  is  a  beautiful  spectacle, 
by  the  aid  of  this  borrowed  light,  to  see, 
through  the  clear,  sparkling  water,  the 
white  bottom  of  coral,  sand,  and  the  tufts  of 
various  sponges  waving  with  each  movement 
of  the  waters,  and  the  varied  forms  of  the 
living  corals,  like  the  plants  and  flowers  in 
a  parterre  ;  here  a  dark  group  of  large 
echini,  (commonly  called  sea-eggs,)  with 
their  long  spines,  black  as  ebony,  sharp  as 
needles,  and  dangerous  to  the  foot  of  the 
fisherman,  occupying  some  deeper  pool, 
aloof  from  the  yet  larger,  grey  echini,  with 
short  spines,  moving  amongst  the  coral ; 
there,  within  a  few  feet,  his  back  level  with 
the  surface,  groping  amidst  a  cluster  of 
waving  fuci,  feeding  the  gigantic  lobster,  des¬ 
tined  to  be  our  prize  ;  here  we  note  the  huge 
conger-eel,  stealthily  drawing  beneath  his 

*  Pronounced  Baho — the  shoal  or  shallow. 


covert  of  arborescent  madrepores ;  and 
anon,  we  hasten  after  a  retreating  fish, 
which  proves  to  be  that  bloated,  ugly  ani¬ 
mal  they  term  a  sea-hog.  Fishes  of  smaller 
size  dart  swiltly  around,  hastening  to  deeper 
water,  if  not  intercepted  in  their  flight  by  a 
stroke  of  the  machete ,  or  cutlass,  of  the 
torch-bearer.  Some  of  them,  confounded 
by  the  unwonted  light  of  the  blazing  brands, 
suffer  themselves  to  be  readily  surprised. 
Among  these  we  numbered  the  beautiful, 
green  pipe-fish,  or  bill-fish  ;  and  the  runco, 
or  grunter,  a  fish  with  golden  scales  and 
bright,  blue  stripes  ;  the  little,  striped  fish 
called  the  old  wife  ;  and  a  more  valuable 
prize,  the  gato,  or  cat-fish.  Here  also  we 
encountered  some  large  species  of  sepia, 
(cuttle-fish,)  an  animal  whose  flexible  arms 
are  surrounded  with  powerful  suckers,  by 
which  at  will  it  adheres  to  any  substance 
with  which  it  comes  in  contact ;  and  woe 
be  to  the  unlucky  wight  on  whose  legs  it 
may  fasten.  It  possesses,  when  struck  or 
alarmed,  the  power  of  discharging  a  black 
fluid,  probably  like  that  of  which  the  Indian 
ink  is  made  by  the  Chinese.” 

“  With  regard  to  the  sepia,”  says  Mr. 
R.  C.  Taylor,  “  so  much  has  been  related 
of  its  wonderful  powers  of  sucking  or  ad¬ 
hering  to  any  substance  to  which  it  attaches 
itself,  that,  without  vouching  for  all  the 
statements,  I  shall  add  a  further  notice  of 
these  remarkable  animals.  They  attain  to 
the  weight  of  fifty  pounds  in  the  waters  of 
the  Cuba  coast,  and  are  held  in  much  es¬ 
teem  by  some,  for  their  flesh.  Those  we 
caught  were  much  under  this  weight.  One 
instance  will  suffice  to  show  the  occasional 
use  they  make  of  their  prodigious  power, 
when  it  is  mentioned  that  they  are  able  to 
draw  out,  by  main  force,  the  living  fish  con¬ 
tained  within  the  conch-shells,  of  the  large 
size,  which  generally  weigh  seven  pounds — 
an  operation  which  no  human  strength  can 
effect.  The  animal,  (the  conch,)  commonly 
closes  its  shell  with  its  operculum  when 
threatened  with  danger  ;  and  the  only  way 
it  can  be  extracted  is  by  breaking  through 
with  a  heavy  hammer,  or  a  machete ,  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  shell  towards  the  extremity  ;  and 
then  by  cutting  the  muscle  by  which  it  ad¬ 
heres,  the  fish  is  withdrawn.  It  is  also 
affirmed  ol  this  sepia,  (as  I  presume  it  to 
be,)  that  it  even  occasionally  lays  hold  of 
the  bottoms  of  the  fishing  canoes  when  in 
shoal  water,  one  portion  of  the  animal  ad¬ 
hering  to  the  rocky  bottom,  and  that  with 
so  much  force  and  tenacity  as  to  detain  them 
from  moving.  From  the  habits  of  this  ani¬ 
mal,  it  is  probably  the  same  as  that  referred 
to  by  Humboldt,  on  the  authority  of  Colum¬ 
bus,  as  the  sucker,  or  el  reves,  known  by 
the  literal  name  of  el pez  pescador,  the  fish- 
fisher,  long  ago  employed  by  the  Indian 
fishermen  of  the  Cuba  coast  in  securing 
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their  largest  fish.  I  cannot  learn  that  it  is 
ever  used  for  such  a  purpose  in  present 
times.” — Magazine  of  Natural  History. 

J.  H.  F. 


PRESERVATION  OP  SALMON. 

A  writer  in  the  Kendal  Mercury  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  the  propagation  of  the 
salmon,  and  strongly  advocates  the  necessity 
of  a  better  preservation  of  the  breed  of  this 
fish  in  the  river  Lune.  The  remarks,  of 
course,  apply  equally  to  other  of  our  fresh¬ 
water  rivers,  and  the  suggestion  is  worthy  of 
the  deepest  attention.— He  says,  “  the  young 
fry  when  a  year  out  of  the  egg  are  called 
pinks  ;  these  pinks  towards  the  latter  end  of 
July,  being  then  14  or  15  months  old,  are 
between  two  and  a  half  and  three  inches 
round,  and  large  enough  for  the  poacher  to 
begin  his  depredations  ;  they  continue  to  in¬ 
crease  in  size  until  the  latter  end  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  when  they  are  in  far  better  condition 
and  heavier  than  they  are  in  the  ensuing 
spring;  having  in  their  inside  two  large 
lobes  of  the  appearance  of  milt,  no  doubt  de¬ 
signed  to  nourish  them  during  the  winter, 
when  they  can  get  little  food,  as  it  gradu¬ 
ally  disappears,  and  in  February  is  quite 
gone.  The  pink  is  now  called  a  smelt,  be¬ 
gins  to  get  coated,  or  have  scales,  and  then 
‘  the  first  flood  in  May  drives  the  smelts 
away.’  Thus,  the  smelt  is  actually  two  years 
old  before  it  visits  the  salt  water.’’  *  *  * 

<£  The  length  of  time  the  pinks  and  smelts 
continue  in  the  river,  and  which  every 
poacher  knows  very  well,  tends  much  to  in¬ 
sure  their  destruction,  and  will  continue  to 
do  so,  unless  this  detestable  netting  be 
stopped,  which  might  easily  be  done  at  no 
great  expense.  Let  those  gentlemen,  who 
wish  to  protect  the  river,  look  after  the  pinks 
and  smelts  during  the  months  of  July,  Au¬ 
gust,  September,  March  and  April,  and  the 
beginning  of  May.  The  breeding  fish, 
whether  protected  or  not,  are  sure  of  deposit¬ 
ing  as  many  roes  as  would  suffice  to  people 
the  river  with  finny  inhabitants  enough  for 
all  the  purposes  of  bringing  on  a  succession 
of  salmon,  provided  three-quarter  meshes 
were  kept  out  of  the  water.  Protecting  the 
old  fish  during  the  fence  months  would  won¬ 
derfully  multiply  the  produce ;  but  if  the 
expenses  of  watching  all  the  year  round 
would  be  too  great,  it  would  decidedly  be 
better  to  look  after  the  young  salmon,  (pinks 
and  smelts,)  than  the  old  ones  ;  in  fact,  it  is 
of  no  use  whatever  protecting  the  old  fish 
without  preserving  the  young  ones  also. 
Were  pink-netting  put  down,  fisheries  now 
producing  a  few  hundred  pounds  per  annum 
would  in  a  few  years  produce  as  many  thou¬ 
sands.” 


Planners  anti  Customs. 


CHINA. 

The  Taouszees,  (says  a  recent  writer,)  con¬ 
sider  that  the  infirmities  of  mankind  proceed 
from  the  wickedness  of  demons,  or  souls  of 
the  dead.  They  suppose  that  there  are 
twenty-four  demons,  among  which  are  five 
superior  to  the  rest ;  that  Laouteen  and  Yuth- 
wang*  teach  those  who  study  the  Tan-Taou, 
the  means  of  dispossessing  demons,  and  pre¬ 
venting  them  from  doing  mischief.  This 
sect  being  always  specially  engaged  in  the 
cure  of  diseases  by  supernatural  means,  the 
succour  they  bring  to  the  sick  consists  of 
ceremonies  for  the  expulsion  of  demons ; 
they  offer  them  meats,  burn  gilt  or  silver 
paper  in  honour  of  them,  and  pray  them  to 
cease  afflicting  the  patient :  at  other  times, 
they  substitute  loud  cries  for  prayers,  which 
they  utter  either  in  the  sick  person’s  house, 
on  the  banks  of  the  river,  or  elsewhere  ;  and 
they  try  to  terrify  the  evil  genii  by  calling 
them  hill  hoo,\  and  making  a  stunning  noise 
by  beating  basins  with  metal  rods.  They 
frequently  make,  with  paper  and  small  reeds, 
the  representation  of  a  boat  with  oars  and 
sails,  which  they  launch  on  the  river ;  and 
then  pretend,  by  means  of  their  enchant¬ 
ments,  to  force  the  demon  which  is  the  cause 
of  the  malady  they  wish  to  cure,  to  enter  the 
boat,  and  let  himself  be  borne  along  by  the 
current.  W.  G.  C. 


PEWS  IN  CHURCHES. 

By  the  general  law,  and  of  common  right, 
(says  Sir  J.  Nicholl,)  all  the  pews  in  a  parish 
church  are  the  common  property  of  the  parish  ; 
they  are  for  the  use,  in  common,  of  the  pa¬ 
rishioners,  who  are  all  entitled  to  be  seated, 
orderly  and  conveniently,  so  as  best  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  accommodation  of  all.  The  dis¬ 
tribution  of  seats  rests  with  the  church¬ 
wardens,  as  the  officers,  and  is  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  ordinary.  Neither  the  minis¬ 
try  nor  the  vestry  have  any  right  to  interfere 
with  the  churchwardens  in  seating  and 
arranging  the  parishioners.  The  duty  of  the 
churchwardens  is  to  look  to  the  general  ac¬ 
commodation  of  the  parish;  although  the 
parishioners  can  claim  to  be  seated  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  rank  and  station ;  yet  the  church¬ 
wardens  should  not,  in  providing  for  this, 
overlook  the  claims  of  all  the  parishioners  to 
be  seated,  if  sittings  can  be  afforded  them. 

W.  G.  C. 


SHOES. 

It  is  stated  by  Paradin,  in  his  History  of 
Lyons,  that  the  men  of  his  time  wore  shoes 
with  a  point  before,  half  a  foot  long ;  the 
richer  and  more  eminent  personages  wore 

*  Emperor  of  precious  stones.  f  Black  tiger. 
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them  a  foot,  and  princes,  two  feet  long — 
the  most  ridiculous  thing  that  ever  was  seen. 
When  men  became  tired  of  these  pointed 
shoes,  which  were  called  poulains,  they 
adopted  others  in  their  stead,  denominated 
duck-bills,  having  a  bill  or  peak  before,  four 
or  five  fingers  in  length.  Assuming  after¬ 
wards  a  contrary  fashion,  they  wore  slippers 
so  very  broad  in  the  front,  as  to  exceed  the 
measure  of  a  good  foot.  W.  G.  C. 


THE  VENETIAN  NOBILITY. 

The  present  mode  of  life  of  the  Venetian 
nobility,  (says  a  recent  writer,)  bears  a  close 
analogy  to  that  of  their  ancestors,  though 
shorn  of  the  extravagant  pomp  and  trappings 
which  once  distinguished  it.  The  Venetian 
noble  of  the  present  day  rises  about  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  either  starts  upon 
a  round  of  visits,  or  saunters  away  his  time 
on  the  Piazza  di  St.  Marco,  until  the  hour  of 
three,  when  he  adjourns  to  the  dinner- table. 
After  this  repast,  he  resigns  himself  to  the 
repose  of  a  siesta.  In  the  evening,  he  goes 
to  the  Casino,  until  the  hour  of  nine  sum¬ 
mons  him  to  the  opera;  from  the  opera  he 
saunters  into  some  fashionable  cafe ,  where 
he  remains  until  daybreak,  when  he  retires  to 
rest.  He  generally  resides  in  an  humble 
apartment  of  the  splendid  palace  which  he 
has  inherited  from  his  ancestors ;  by  which 
means  he  converts  every  part  of  the  spacious 
edifice  into  a  rental.  The  finest  hotel  in 
Venice  was  formerly  the  palace  of  the  Falseti. 

W.  G.  C. 


A  BRAZILIAN  COUNTRY  LADY. 

Among  those  who  ascended  the  Serra,  (ob¬ 
serves  a  modern  traveller,)  were  a  lady  and  her 
attendant.  She  was  dressed  in  a  riding 
jacket  and  petticoat  of  nankeen,  and  large, 
straw  hat,  not  tied  under,  but  across  her 
chin.  She  rode  in  long  stirrups,  astride, 
like  a  man,  and  in  her  holsters,  she  carried  a 
pair  of  pistols.  She  was  preceded  by  a  negro 
in  livery,  on  another  horse,  who  v/as  her 
avant-courier.  Though  not  a  robust  or  mus¬ 
cular  person,  she  seemed  stout  and  careless, 
dismounted  like  a  man,  took  a  glass  of  caxas 
at  the  venda  to  fortify  her  against  the  moun¬ 
tain  air,  remounted,  examined  her  pistols  to 
see  that  all  was  right  for  any  event  she 
might  be  liable  to,  and  again  set  off,  her  own 
protector.  W.  G.  C. 

dftne 


PANORAMA  OK  MONT  BLANC. 

Mr.  Burkord’s  stupendous  picture  of  this 
“  Giant  of  the  Old  World, ’’  will  add  to  his 
well-earned  fame  as  the  premier  in  his  pecu¬ 
liar  line  of  art.  Mont  Blanc  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  objects  in  nature.  Its 
clothing  of  snow  is,  perhaps,  more  extensive 


than  that  of  any  other  known  mouutain  ;  and 
its  plains  and  cataracts  of  ice,  its  needle 
points  and  snowy  scalps,  and  above  all,  its 
vast,  uninterrupted  outline,  well  combine  to 
impress  the  beholder  with  a  true  sense  of  the 
sublime,  and  to  show 

How  Earth  may  pierce  to  Heaven,  yet  leave  vain 
man  below. 

Lord  Byron  has  proclaimed 

Mont  Blanc  the  monarch  of  mountains, 

They  crown’d  him  long  ago ; 

On  a  throne  of  rocks,  in  a  robe  of  clouds. 

With  a  diadem  of  snow. 

— how  bold  then  must  be  the  grasp  of  art,  to 
present  a  clear  and  intelligible  portrait  of  this 
giant  of  nature  ! 

The  drawings  for  the  present  Panorama 
were  taken  by  Mr.  Burford  in  1835,  from  the 
Flegere,  a  mountain  of  considerable  elevation, 
which,  from  its  height  and  situation,  (being 
opposite  Mont  Blanc,)  commands  a  compre¬ 
hensive  view  of  the  mountain  monarch,  and 
his  glittering  court  of  needles,  ( aiguilles ), 
glaciers,  &c.,  from  base  to  summit.  The  time 
represented  is  evening,  when  the  atmosphere 
is  nearly  cloudless,  and  the  snow-capped 
heights  appear  resplendently  beautiful ;  the 
peaks  reflecting  the  splendour  of  the  setting 
sun,  “  his  gorgeous  tints  and  golden  hues,’’ 
long  after  the  King  of  Day  has  sunk  below 
the  mountains,  and  become  invisible  to  the 
lower  world. 

The  first  impression  of  the  picture  is  almost 
overwhelming  from  the  colossal  magnificence 
of  its  main  subject ;  an  effect  which  is  height¬ 
ened  by  the  deep  and  solemn  stillness  :  for, 
as  a  poet  of  nature  well  observed  to  us  the 
other  day :  “  what  is  more  beautiful  and 
impressive  than  silence  !”  Immediately  in 
front,  Mont  Blanc 

High  o’  er  the  rest  displays  superior  state 

In  grand  pre-eminence  supremely  great. 

— Here  we  may  reflect  how  its  majesty  has 
remained  unchanged  in  countless  ages,  whilst 
petty  worlds  of  art  have  frittered  and  crum¬ 
bled  into  dust — thus  displaying  the  humilia¬ 
tion  of  human  insignificance.  The  vastness 
of  Mont  Blanc  “  is  here  perceptible,  and  its 
height  strikingly  apparent ;  its  white  mantled 
head  silvered  with  everlasting  snow,  where 
the  foot  of  man  has  scarcely  ever  trod,  or  the 
eagle’s  wing  dared  to  soar,  rising  with  deli¬ 
cate  brilliancy,  without  spot  or  blemish,  in  a 
pure  atmosphere,  against  a  deep  blue  sky : 
the  surrounding  elegant  and  slender  needles, 
and  subject  Alps,  ‘  sun-gilt  spires,  pinnacled 
on  roofs  of  snow,’  resembling  the  cupolas  and 
minarets  of  some  gigantic  eastern  temple. 
Directly  below,  forming  a  magnificent  fore¬ 
ground,  the  Mer  de  Glace,  and  the  Glaciers 
des  Bois,  and  des  Buissons,  exhibit  seas  of 
sparkling  crystal,  and  pyramids  of  sea-green 
ice,  splendidly  illumined,  or  in  the  most  har¬ 
monious  mixtures  of  light  and  shade.  Then 
come  gloomy  forests  of  lofty  pine  and  larch, 
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the  rich  tints  of  the  luxuriant  foliage  con¬ 
trasting  beautifully  with  the  delicate  white¬ 
ness  of  the  snow,  torrents  foaming  over  per¬ 
pendicular  cliffs,  picturesque  cottages  and 
chalets,  clinging  to  the  almost  inaccessible 
rocks,  mountain,  plain,  and  precipice,  in  ten 
thousand  varied  forms,  blended  by  distance, 
and  softened  by  the  various  tints  of  sunshine 
and  shade.  Lastly,  at  a  tremendous  depth, 
the  verdant  valley  presents  a  fairy-like  scene 
of  fertility  and  cultivation.  Nature  has  here 
bestowed  her  treasures  with  a  bountiful  hand ; 
the  beautiful,  the  terrific,  fertility,  and  bar¬ 
renness,  are  finely  contrasted ;  the  seasons 
are  united,  and  every  climate  brought  toge¬ 
ther;  the  flowers  of  spring,  the  fruits  of 
autumn,  and  the  ice  of  winter,  are  seen  at 
one-)  under  the  richest  rays  of  the  summer 
sun. 

a  To  the  left  of  Mont  Blanc  stands  the 
Aiguille  Yert,  a  dark,  frowning  mass  (which 
from  its  nearness  appears  both  larger  and 
higher  than  the  monarch  itself),  followed  by 
a  sublime  perspective  of  mountains;  majestic 
glaciers,  separated  by  immense  forests  crowned 
by  dark  and  rugged  rocks,  steep  ridges, 
gloomy  ravines,  fearful  slopes,  and  jagged 
peaks,  sometimes  lost  in  the  clouds,  at  others 
towering  above  them  ;  a  rapid  succession  of 
grand  and  interesting  objects,  terminated  by 
the  Col  de  Baume,  and  the  mountains  of  the 
Valais  above  Martigny. 

“  Towards  the  right,  the  same  scene  of 
magnificence  is  continued ;  Aiguille  and  Gla¬ 
cier  succeed  each  other,  with  towering  masses 
of  stone  hanging  over,  and  almost  inclosing 
the  valley ;  other  mountains  stretch  along 
towards  Geneva,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
the  long  chain  melting  into  a  line  of  blue 
vapour,  scarcely  to*be  distinguished  from  the 
horizon. 

“  On  the  opposite  of  the  valley,  the  Breven, 
Flegere,  and  the  Aiguilles  rouges,  form  a 
vast  and  imposing  barrier,  and  complete  a 
sublime  and  unique  coup  d’ceil  of  Alpine 
scenery.” 

To  these  characteristics  of  Mont  Blanc 
and  its  striking  scenery  need  scarcely  be 
added  our  recommendation  of  the  present 
Panorama  to  all  who  delight  in  the  subli¬ 
mities  of  nature. 

Should  the  accuracy  of  effect  in  the  Mont 
Blanc  picture  be  somewhat  chilling  on  the 
spectator,  we  advise  him  to  mount  to  the 
Panorama  of  Lago  Maggiore  ;  and  we  pro¬ 
mise  him  a  warm  reception  from  the  rich  and 
glowing  tints  of  this  elaborate  scene  of  pic¬ 
turesque  beauty.  Opportunely  enough,  we 
find  in  Blackwood' s  Magazine  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  month,  the  following  : — 

TO  MONT  BLANC. 

The  desert  is  around  thee. 

The  de-ert  is  a  hove. 

An  icy  chain  hath  bound  thee, 

Tliou  Lievvr  can  remove  ; 


In  vain  thy  throbbing  temples  strain. 

It  never  shall  be  loosed  again  ! 

It  was  the  first  of  winters 
Tiiat  bound  thy  tortured  brow. 

In  wreaths  of  icy  splinters. 

And  everlasting  snow ; 

And  summer  never  hath  unwound 
The  wreath  his  sterner  brother  bound. 

Beneath  infernal  rivers 
The  fiend  of  Etna  glows  ; 

Thy  genius  sits  and  shivers 
Amidst  impervious  snows. 

And  prays  that  every  icy  blast 
That  shakes  his  frame  may  be  the  last. 

How  awful  is  thy  fastness  ! 

Thy  citadel  how  wild  1 
Within  whose  icy  vastness 
Thy  wint’ry  arms  are  piled ; 

Enough  again  to  shake  the  throne 
Of  many  a  new  Napoleon. 

Let  mau  exult  in  toiling 
To  reach  thy  lordly  crowu  ; 

He  trembles  at  thy  smiling. 

And  withers  at  thy  frown. 

The  Avalanche  hath  left  thy  side. 

And  where  is  he,  and  where  his  pride. 

Creation’s  meaner  mountains 
May  sink  to  vales  again. 

And  ocean’s  refluent  fountains 
Be  poured  upon  the  plain : 

But  earthquakes  in  their  wildest  shock 
Rend  not  a  snow  wreath  from  thy  rock. 

It  is  not  in  the  story 

Of  man  thy  tale  is  shown ; 

Thou  art  creation’s  glory. 

Its  records  are  thy  own ; 

The  annals  of  thy  awful  birth 
Sleep  in  the  archives  of  the  earth.  ’ 

The  bands  thy  base  that  rivet 
To  earth  shall  ne'er  decay; 

It  matter  might  outlive  it. 

Thou  shouldst  not  pass  away ; 

Naught  but  the  flame  that  whelms  the  spheres 
Can  quench  the  full  stream  of  thy  rolling  years. 


THE  BREWERS’  ALMSHOUSES, 
MILE  END. 

Mile-End  at  present  joins  Whitechapel  on 
the  west,  and  Stratford-le-Bow  on  the  east; 
although,  formerly  it  was  situated  at  the  end 
of  one  mile  from  London.  A  few  of  the 
links  by  which  it  is  thus  connected  with  the 
metropolis  are  substantial  retreats  for  those 
who  have  suffered  from 

the  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune  ; 
and  are  so  many  “  happy  ports  and  havens,” 
nobly  characteristic  of  British  benevolence. 
Thus,  here  are  the  almshouses  of  the  Trinity 
Company,  and  of  the  Skinners’  and  Vintners’ 
Companies  ;  and  the  almshouses  erected  with 
the  ill-gotten  wealth  of  Bancroft,  the  city- 
informer.  To  these  have  lately  been  added, 
by  the  Brewers’  Company  of  the  City  of  Lon¬ 
don,  the  neat  building  represented  in  the  En¬ 
graving.  It  is  situated  near  the  London 
Hospital,  and  comprises  six  almshouses,  form¬ 
ing  a  picturesque  structure,  in  a  neat  and  effec¬ 
tive  style  of  domestic  architecture.  The  front 
elevation  consists  of  a  receding  centre,  be¬ 
tween  which  and  the  wings  are  two  project¬ 
ing  portions,  with  angular  buttresses,  sur- 
mounted^with  pinnacles.  The  chimney- shafts 
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(The  Brewers’  Almshouses,  Mile-end.) 


are  appropriately  capped  in  the  old  English 
style. 

These  almshouses  have  been  erected  and 
endowed  from  that  portion  of  the  funds  of 
the  Brewers’  Company,  which  is  denominated 
Bakers’  Gift,  from  its  being  the  munificent 
act  of  John  Baker,  Esq.,  in  the  year  1813; 
who  transferred  the  sum  of  2,500/.  stock  in 
the  three  per  cent,  reduced  annuities  to  trus¬ 
tees,  who,  under  the  direction  of  the  Brewers’ 
Company,  were  to  sell  out  sufficient  of  the 
stock  to  purchase  six  small  tenements  with 
gardens  and  appurtenances,  in  or  near  any  of 
the  parishes  of  Christchurch,  (Middlesex,) 
Shoreditch,  Hoxton,  Bethnal  Green,  or 
Whitechapel,  or  the  hamlet  of  Mile-End  ; 
and  if  such  tenements  could  not  be  pur¬ 
chased,  the  trustees  were  to  build  six  alms¬ 
houses.  Mr.  Baker  died  in  1818.  but  the 
charity  was  not  established  till  1822 ;  the 
trustees  having  been  unable  to  find  a  piece  of 
ground  for  the  erection  of  the  almshouses, 
until  that  year. 

Mr.  Baker,  in  addition  to  the  above  build¬ 
ing  fund,  provided  endowments  for  the  in¬ 
tended  almshouses,  which,  in  1822,  amounted 
to  upwards  of  four  thousand  pounds.  The 
inmates  were  to  be  six  poor  female  pa¬ 
rishioners,  of  Christchurch,  either  widows  or 
unmarried,  fifty  years  of  age  or  upwards, 
“  of  good  life  and  conversation,”  to  be  elected 
by  the  Brewers’  Company.  The  almshouses 
were  to  be  furnished,  and  each  woman  was 
to  receive  10.?.  6r/.  per  week,  and  annually  a 
chaldron  of  coals,  a  camlet  or  stuff' gown,  and 
other  clothing.  We  trust  these  conditions 
have  been  to  the  letter  complied  with,  espe¬ 
cially  as  Mr.  Baker  took  such  pains  to  insure 
the  efficiency  of  bis  noble  gift,  that  he  pro¬ 


vided  10/.  a  year  for  the  clerk  of  the  Brewers’ 
Company,  “  to  keep  regular  accounts  of  the 
funds  of  the  said  charity,  and  a  perfect  regis¬ 
ter  of  the  numbers  and  descriptions  of  the 
objects  thereof.” 


DR.  MILLINGKN’S  CURIOSITIES  OF  MEDICAL 
EXPERIENCE. 

( Continued  from  page  109.) 

[We  resume  our  extracts  from  this  very  en¬ 
tertaining  cento,  rife  as  it  is  with  the  amu¬ 
sing  lore  of  the  profession,  and  anecdotic 
pleasantry.] 

Burial  Rites f 

It  would  scarcely  be  believed  upon  the 
continent  of  Europe,  that,  to  this  very  hour, 
bodies  are  buried  in  confined  churchyards  in 
the  most  crowded  and  dirty  parts  of  the  British 
metropolis,  such  as  Russel-court,  Drury-lane, 
and  various  other  similar  holes  and  corners  : 
the  rudest  nations  were  never  guilty  of  such 
a  glaring  impropriety.  In  the  kingdom  of 
Siam,  the  remains  of  the  opulent  are  burnt 
with  great  ceremony,  while  the  bodies  of  the 
poor  are  carried  out  and  exposed  on  moun¬ 
tains  :  in  Ceylon,  the  remains  of  the  indi¬ 
gent  are  interred  in  the  neighbouring  woods  ; 
the  rich  consumed  on  gorgeous  funeral  piles. 

The  Chinese  inhume  their  dead  at  some 
distance  from  their  cities  and  towns  ;  it  is 
only  the  bodies  of  the  rich  and  noble  that 
are  allowed  to  remain  on  the  premises  of  the 
family.  Navarette  mentions  a  curious  custom 
prevalent  in  one  of  their  provinces,  Chao  Si, 
where,  in  the  event  of  two  betrothed  persons 
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dying  at  the  same  period,  they  are  married, 
while  their  coffins  are  still  in  their  former 
dwelling,  and  afterwards  burnt  together.  The 
Hottentots  bury  their  dead  in  the  wild  clefts 
of  rocks  and  caverns ;  the  Peruvians  bear 
theirs  to  the  neighbouring  hills  and  moun¬ 
tains.  The  Greenlanders  wrap  their  dead  in 
furs  and  skins,  and  carry  them  to  a  consider¬ 
able  distance  from  their  huts.  In  Kam- 
schatka  and  Siberia,  bodies  are  covered  with 
snow  in  caverns  and  caves  ;  and  the  African 
savages  perform  the  same  funeral  rites  as  the 
Irish  :  their  dead  are  carried  to  the  burying- 
ground,  followed  by  crowds  of  relatives  and 
other  people,  who  join  the  procession,  bel¬ 
lowing  and  howling  most  piteously,  “  Oh  ! 
why  did  you  die  ?  did  you  want  any  thing 
that  was  ever  denied  you  ?”  and,  after  the 
funeral,  the  survivors  invariably  get  drunk  on 
palm-wine,  or  any  strong  liquor  they  can 
procure ;  a  custom  similar  to  the  circum- 
potatio  of  the  Romans. 

Roast  Pig.- — Oysters. 

One  of  the  illustrious  cooks  of  old,  attain¬ 
ed  such  a  degree  of  enviable  perfection,  that 
he  could  serve  up  a  pig  boiled  on  one  side 
and  roasted  on  the  other,  and,  moreover, 
stuffed  with  all  possible  delicacies,  without 
the  incision  through  which  these  dainties 
were  introduced  being  perceived.  Suppli¬ 
cated  to  explain  this  wonderful  secret,  he 
swore  solemnly  by  the  manes  of  all  the  heroes 
who  fell  at  Marathon  or  conquered  at  Sala- 
mis,  that  he  would  not  reveal  this  sacred 
mystery  for  one  year.  When  the  happy  day 
arrived,  and  he  was  no  longer  bound  by  his 
vows,  he  condescended  to  inform  his  anxious 
hearers,  that  the  animal  had  been  bled  to 
death  by  a  wound  under  the  shoulder,  through 
which  the  entrails  were  extracted ;  and  after¬ 
wards  hanging  up  the  victim  by  the  legs,  the 
stuffing  was  crammed  down  his  throat.  One 
half  of  the  pig  was  then  covered  with  a 
thick  paste,  seasoned  with  wine  and  oil,  put 
into  a  brass  oven,  and  gently  and  tenderly 
roasted :  when  the  skin  was  brown  and  crisp, 
our  hero  proceeded  to  boil  the  other  moiety ; 
the  paste  was  then  removed,  and  the  boiled 
and  roasted  grunter  triumphantly  served  up. 

So  refined  was  the  taste  of  the  ancient 
Ions  vivans,  that  Montanus,  according  to 
Juvenal,  would  proclaim,  at  the  first  bite, 
whether  an  oyster  was  of  English  produce  or 
not.  Sandwich  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
favoured  spot  whence  Rome  imported  her 
oysters  and  other  shell-fish. 

Drinking. 

rAccording  to  our  laws,  intoxication  is 
looked  upon  as  an  aggravation  of  any  offence. 
Sir  Edward  Coke  calls  a  drunkard  volunta- 
rius  daemon.  The  Romans  thought  dif¬ 
ferently  :  with  them  intoxication  was  often 
deemed  an  extenuation  of  guilt,  “  Per  viuum 


delapsis  capitalis  poena  remittitur.”  The 
Greeks,  more  severe,  had  a  law  of  Pittacus, 
that  enacted  the  infliction  of  a  double  punish¬ 
ment  on  those  who  committed  a  crime  when 
drunk. 

That  hard  drinking  was  introduced  from 
Flanders  and  Holland,  and  other  northern 
countries,  seems  probable  from  the  derivation 
of  many  of  the  expressions  used  in  carous¬ 
ing.  The  phrase  of  being  “  half-seas  over,” 
as  applied  to  a  state  of  drunkenness,  origi¬ 
nated  from  op  zee ,  which  in  Dutch,  means 
over  sea  ;  and  Gifford  informs  us  that  it  was 
a  name  given  to  a  stupifying  beer  introduced 
in  England  from  the  Low  Countries,  and 
called  op  zee  ;  thus  Jonson,  in  his  Alche¬ 
mist  : — 

I  do  not  like  the  dulness  of  your  eye  ; 

It  hath  a  heavy  cast,  ’tis  up  see  Butch. 

An  inebriating  draught  was  also  called  an 
up  see  freeze ,  from  the  strong  Friesland 
beer.  The  word  “  carouse,”  according  to  Gif¬ 
ford  and  Blount,  is  derived  from  the  name 
of  a  large  glass,  called  by  the  Danes  rouse , 
or  from  the  German  words,  gar,  all,  and 
ausz,  out :  hence  drink  all  out. 

Nash,  in  the  work  above  quoted,  says, 
“  Now  he  is  nobody  that  cannot  drink, 
super  nagulum,  carouse  the  hunters’  hoope, 
quaff  up  see  freeze  crosse ,  with  healths, 
gloves,  mumpes,  frolickes,  and  a  thousand 
such  domineering  inventions.”  The  origin 
of  these  slang  terms  is  not  quite  evident. 
Drinking  super  nagulum ,  or  on  the  nail,  was 
a  northern  custom  which  consisted  in  only 
leaving  one  drop  in  the  cup,  which  was 
poured  upon  the  thumb-nail,  to  prove  that 
justice  had  been  done  to  the  potation  or 
toast ;  and  that,  to  use  the  language  of  mo¬ 
dern  drinkers,  the  glass  was  cleared.  This 
custom  is  alluded  to  by  Bishop  Hall  in  his 
Mundus  alter  et  idem ,  in  which  the  Duke 
of  Tenderbelly  exclaims,  “  ‘  Let  never  this 
goodly  formed  goblet  of  wine  go  jovially 
through  me and  then  he  set  it  to  his 
mouth,  stole  it  off  every  drop,  save  a  little 
remainder,  which  he  was  by  custom  to  set 
upon  his  thumb’s  nail  and  lick  it  off.”  In 
Fletcher,  we  find  the  phrase — 

1  am  thine  ad  unguem  ; 

which  meant  he  was  ready  to  drink  with 
him  to  this  extent. 

Abstinence. 

Although  total  abstiuence  from  food  for 
any  length  of  time,  excepting  with  hiber. 
nating  animals,  is  a  wondrous  phenomenon, 
yet  it  is  singular  how  little  aliment  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  life,  and 
even  health.  Many  instances  of  a  frugality 
bordering  upon  starvation  are  known.  The 
most  economical  housekeeper  on  record  was 
Roger  Crabb,  the  Buckinghamshire  hermit, 
who  allowed  himself  three  farthings  a  week. 
Dr.  Franklin  lived  on  bread  and  water  for  a 
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fortnight,  at  the  rate  of  ten  pounds  of  bread 
per  week.  Dr.  Gower,  of  Chelmsford,  had  % 
patient  who  lived  for  ten  years  on  a  pint  of 
tea  daily,  now  and  then  chewing  half  a  dozen 
raisins  and  almonds,  but  without  swallowing 
them  ;  once  a  month,  by  way  of  a  treat,  she 
ate  a  morsel  of  bread  the  size  of  a  nutmeg. 

The  late  Duke  of  Portland,  after  a  long 
illness,  during  which  he  was  attended  by  Dr. 
Warren,  lived  on  bread  and  water  for  six 
weeks,  at  the  expiration  of  which  he  was 
allowed  one  boiled,  smelt.  Numerous  per¬ 
sons  have  been  known  to  live  to  old  age,  in 
perfect  health,  who  never  used  animal  food 
or  wine ;  such  was  Dr.  Hecquet,  the  San- 
grado  of  Lesage,  who  published  a  curious 
treatise  on  fasting  in  Lent :  Paris,  1709. 
The  following  lines  were  written  on  a  man 
named  Offley : 

Offley  three  dishes  had  of  daily  roast ; 

Au  egg,  an  apple,  and  the  third  a  toast. 

Most  unquestionably,  if  this  Offley  was  not 
a  man  of  hard  labour,  or  who  took  much 
exercise,  this  diet,  scanty  as  it  may  appear, 
would  have  been  quite  sufficient  to  support 
life ;  for  his  fare  was  sumptuous,  compared 
to  the  diet  prescribed  by  St.  Theresa  to  her 
Carmelite  nuns,  and  which  consisted  of  one 
egg,  herb-soup,  with  wormwood  ashes  and 
aloes.  However,  in  regard  to  the  wondrous 
fasting  of  various  hermits  and  holy  men,  we 
must  take  their  histories  cum  grano  sails. 
They  clearly  belonged  to  two  classes,  enthu¬ 
siasts  or  impostors :  enthusiasm,  which  is 
little  short  of  lunacy,  enables  the  monoma¬ 
niac  to  endure  starvation  with  ease  ;  and  as 
to  impostors,  it  is  probable  that,  like  Friar 
Tuck,  they  had  a  bonne  bouche  in  a  corner  of 
their  cells. 

Insanity. 

It  would  appear  that  insanity  is  on  the 
increase ;  for  in  the  report  of  the  commis¬ 
sioners  for  licensing  lunatic  establishments, 
we  find  the  following  statement: — “Insa¬ 
nity  appears  to  have  been  considerably  on  the 
increase ;  for  if  we  compare  the  sums  of  two 
distant  lustra,  the  one  beginning  with  1775, 
and  the  other  ending  with  1809,  the  proportion 
of  patients  returned  as  having  been  received 
into  lunatic  asylums  during  the  latter  period 
is  to  that  of  the  former  nearly  as  one  hundred 
and  twenty- nine  to  one  hundred.”  Dr.  Bur¬ 
rows  has  endeavoured  to  impugn  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  this  statement  by  proving  that  sui¬ 
cide  is  more  frequent  in  other  countries ; 
now,  unless  Dr.  Burrows  can  prove  that  sui¬ 
cide  is  an  act  of  insanity,  which  will  by  no 
means  be  admitted,  his  observation  can  bear 
no  weight.  Since  the  peace,  it  may  be  more 
difficult  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion  on  this 
subject,  founded  on  the  admission  ot  luna¬ 
tics  into  public  and  private  establishments, 
as,  fortunately  for  the  country,  mad  people 
constitute  a  large  majority  of  our  absentees 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  elsewhere ; 


and  the  inhabitants  of  Paris,  Boulogne, 
Italy,  and  of  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  have 
often  fancied  that  their  climate  was  consi¬ 
dered  particularly  favourable  for  the  recovery 
of  insane  persons,  who  drag  their  listless 
nonentity  to  their  inviting  shores. 

A  Lucky  Hit. 

The  accidental  circumstances  which  fre¬ 
quently  bring  medical  men  into  extensive 
practice,  or  that  notoriety  which  may  lead  to 
it,  is  truly  curious.  It  is  well  known  that  a 
most  eminent  English  physician  owed  all  his 
success  to  his  having  been  in  a  state  of  in¬ 
toxication.  Disappointed  on  his  first  arrival 
in  London,  he  sought  comfort  in  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  tavern,  where  the  servant  of  his 
lodging  went  to  fetch  him  one  evening,  after 
a  heavy  potation,  to  see  a  certain  countess. 
The  high-sounding  title  of  this  unexpected 
patient  tended  not  a  little  to  increase  the 
excitement  under  which  he  laboured.  He 
followed  a  livery  footman  as  steadily  as  he 
could,  and  was  ushered  in  silence  into  a 
noble  mansion,  where  her  ladyship’s  woman 
anxiously  waited  to  conduct  him  most  dis¬ 
creetly  to  her  mistress’s  room  ;  her  agitation 
most  probably  preventing  her  from  perceiv¬ 
ing  the  doctor’s  state.  He  was  introduced 
into  a  splendid  bed- chamber,  and  staggered 
towards  the  bed  in  which  the  lady  lay.  He 
went  through  the  routine  practice  of  pulse¬ 
feeling,  &c.,  and  proceeded  to  the  table  to 
write  a  prescription,  which  in  all  probability 
would  have  been  mechanically  correct.  But 
here  his  powers  failed  him.  In  vain  he 
strove  to  trace  the  salutary  characters,  until, 
wearied  in  his  attempts,  he  cast  down  the 
pen,  and,  exclaiming,  “  Drunk,  by  Jove  !”  he 
made  his  best  way  out  of  the  house.  Two 
days  after,  he  was  not  a  little  surprised  by 
receiving  a  letter  from  the  lady,  inclosing  a 
check  for  100/.,  and  promising  him  the 
patronage  of  her  family  and  friends,  if  he 
would  observe  the  strictest  secrecy  on  the 
state  he  found  her  in.  The  fact  simply  was, 
that  the  countess  had  been  indulging  in 
brandy  and  laudanum,  which  her  abigail 
had  procured  for  her,  and  was  herself  in  the 
very  condition  which  the  doctor  had  frankly 
applied  to  himself. 

Mandragore. 

Self-styled,  wandering  Turks  and  Arme¬ 
nians  are  frequently  met  with  in  crowded 
cities,  vending  rhubaro,  tooth-powder,  and 
various  drugs  and  nostrums,  exciting  the 
curiosity  of  the  idlers  that  group  around  them 
by  exhibiting  a  root  bearing  a  strong  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  human  form.  This  is  the  far- 
famed  mandragore,  of  which  such  wonderful 
accounts  have  been  related  by  both  ancients 
and  moderns. 

This  plant  is  the  Atropa  Mandragora  of 
Linnaeus,  and  grows  wild  in  the  mountainous 
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and  shaded  parts  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  the 
Levant,  where  it  is  also  cultivated  in  gar¬ 
dens.  The  root  bears  such  a  likeness,  at 
least  in  fancy’s  eyes,  to  our  species,  that  it 
was  called  Semi-homo.  Hence  says  Colu¬ 
mella: — 

Quamvis  semihominis  vesano  gramine  foeta 
Mandragora  pariat  flores  moestamque  cicutam. 

The  word  vesano  clearly  refers  to  the  sup¬ 
posed  power  it  possessed  of  exciting  delirium. 
It  was  also  named  Circcea,  from  its  having 
been  one  of  the  mystic  ingredients  employed 
in  Circe’s  spells ;  although  the  wonderful 
mandragore  was  ineffectual  against  the  more 
powerful  herb  the  Moly ,  which  Ulysses  re¬ 
ceived  from  Mercury.  This  human  resem¬ 
blance  of  the  root,  which  is,  moreover,  of  a 
blackish  hue  and  hairy,  inspired  the  vulgar 
with  the  idea  that  it  was  nothing  less  than 
a  familiar  demon.  It  was  gathered  with  cu¬ 
rious  rites :  three  times  a  magic  circle  was 
drawn  round  it  with  a  naked  sword  ;  and 
the  person  who  was  daring  enough  to  pluck 
it  from  the  earth  was  subject  to  manifold 
dangers  and  diseases,  unless  under  some 
special  protection  ;  therefore,  it  was  not  un¬ 
usual  to  get  it  eradicated  by  a  dog,  fasten¬ 
ed  to  it  by  a  cord,  and  who  was  whipped  off 
until  the  precious  root  was  pulled  out.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Josephus,  the  plant  called  Buaras, 
which  was  gifted  with  the  faculty  of  keeping 
off  evil  spirits,  was  obtained  by  a  similar  ca¬ 
nine  operation.  Often,  it  was  asserted,  did 
the  mandragore  utter  piteous  cries  and  groans, 
when  thus  severed  from  mother  earth.  Al- 
bertus  the  Great  affirms  that  the  root  has  a 
more  powerful  action  when  growing  under  a 
gibbet,  and  is  brought  to  greater  perfection 
by  the  nourishing  secretions  that  drop  from 
the  criminal’s  dangling  corpse.  Amongst 
its  many  wonderful  properties,  it  was  said  to 
double  the  amount  of  money  that  was  locked 
up  with  it  in  a  box.  It  was  also  all-powerful 
in  detecting  hidden  treasures.  Most  proba- 
bly  the  mandragore  had  bad  qualities  to 
underrate  its  good  ones.  Amongst  these  we 
must  certainly  class  the  blackest  ingratitude, 
since  it  never  seemed  to  benefit  the  eloquent 
advocates  of  its  virtues,  who,  in  general,  were 
as  poor  as  their  boasted  plant  was  rich  in 
attraction. 

Garlic. 

The  Hungarian  jockeys  frequently  tie  a 
clove  of  it  to  their  racers’  bits,  when  the 
horses  that  run  against  them  fall  back  the 
moment  they  breathe  the  offensive  odour.  It 
has  been  proved  that  no  horse  will  eat  in  a 
manger  if  the  mouth  of  any  other  steed  in 
the  stable  has  been  rubbed  with  the  juice  of 
this  plant.  1  had  occasion  to  ascertain  this 
fact.  A  horse  of  mine  was  in  the  same  stall 
with  one  belonging  to  a  brother  officer.  Mine 
fell  away  and  refused  his  food,  while  his 
companion  throve  uncommonly  well.  I  at 


last  discovered  that  a  German  groom,  who 
had  charge  of  the  prosperous  animal,  had 
recourse  to  this  vile  stratagem.  It  is  also 
supposed  that  men  who  eat  garlic,  knock  up 
upon  a  march  the  soldiers  who  have  not 
made  use  of  it.  Hence,  in  the  old  regula- 
lations  of  the  French  armies,  there  existed  an 
order  to  prohibit  the  use  of  garlic  when 
troops  were  on  a  march. 

Poisonous  Fishes. 


Oysters  have  been  known  to  produce  va¬ 
rious  accidents ;  and,  when  they  were  of  a 
green  colour,  it  has  been  supposed  that  this 
peculiarity  was  also  due  to  copper  banks. 
This  is  an  absurdity ;  the  green  tinge  is  as 
natural  to  some  varieties  as  to  the  esox  he- 
lone ,  whose  bones  are  invariably  of  the  same 
hue  as  verdigris.  Muscles  frequently  occa¬ 
sion  feverish  symptoms,  attended  with  a  red, 
and  sometimes  a  copper -coloured  efflores¬ 
cence  over  the  whole  body.  These  accidents 
appear  to  arise  from  some  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances.  In  Boulogne,  I  attended  the  family 
of  Sir  James  Grant  ;  when  all  the  children 
who  had  eaten  muscles  were  labouring  under 
this  affection,  while  not  another  instance  of 
it  was  observed  in  the  place.  In  the  Bahama 
Islands,  I  witnessed  a  fatal  case  in  a  young 
girl  who  had  eaten  crabs ;  she  was  the  only 
sufferer,  although  every  individual  in  the 
family  had  shared  in  the  meal.  The  idea  of 
the  testaceous  mollusca  avoiding  copper- 
bottomed  vessels,  while  they  are  found  in 
abundance  on  those  that  are  not  sheathed,  is 
absurd ;  this  circumstance  can  be  easily  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  greater  facility  these  creatures 
find  in  adhering  to  wood.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  supposed  poisonous 
oysters  found  adhering  to  the  coppered  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  ship  in  the  Virgin  Isles,  and  the 
occasional  accidents  amongst  the  men  that 
ate  them,  were  only  so  in  the  observer’s  ima¬ 
gination,  and  that  part  of  the  ship’s  company 
were  affected  by  some  other  causes.  Another 
report,  equally  absurd,  was  that  of  the  fish 
having  gradually  quitted  the  Thames  and 
Medway  since  coppering  ships’  bottoms  has 
been  introduced !  The  following  may  be 
considered  the  fish  that  should  be  avoided  : 


The  Spanish  mackerel. 
The  yellow-billed  sprat, 
The  baracuta. 

Grey  snapper. 

The  porgie. 

The  king-fish. 

The  hyne. 

Bottle-nosed  cavallo. 
Old  wife. 

Conger-eel, 

Sword-fish, 

Smooth  bottle-fish. 
Rock-fish, 


Scomber  cceruleo-argenteus. 
Clupea  thrissa. 

Esox  baracuta. 

Co  mein  us  fuscus. 

Sparus  chrysops. 

Scomber  maximus. 
Coracinus  minor. 

Scomber. 

Batistes  monoceros. 
Murcena  major. 

Xiphias  gladius. 

Ostracion  globellum, 

Perea  marina. 


I  have  known  accidents  arise  from  the  use 


of  the  dolphin  on  the  high  seas  ;  and,  while 
I  was  in  the  West  Indies,  a  melancholy  in¬ 
stance  of  the  kind  occurred,  when  the  cap- 
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tain,  mate,  and  three  seamen  of  a  trading 
vessel  died  from  the  poison  ;  a  passenger,  his 
wife,  and  a  boy  were  the  only  survivors,  and 
were  fortunately  picked  up  in  the  unmanage¬ 
able  vessel. 

The  above  catalogue  of  poisonous  fishes  is 
extracted  from  Dr.  Dancer’s  Jamaica  Prac¬ 
tice  of  Physic ,  and  its  correctness  fell  under 
my  own  observation  in  the  West  Indies. 


Clje  -Public  $ountal£. 


OLIVER  TWIST. 

[Such  is  Boz’s  paper  in  Bentley’s  Miscel¬ 
lany ,  No.  2.  It  commences  the  Progress  of 
a  Parish  Boy,  a  foundling,  of  the  town  of 
Mudfog.  Chap.  I.  treats  of  his  birth  :  Chap. 
II.  of  his  growth,  education,  and  board.  The 
satirical  humour  of  the  whole  is  excellent  in 
its  way,  though  it  is  somewhat  too  much  in 
the  broad  caricatura  style  for  many  persons 
who  enjoy  a  joke  upon  poor  humanity,  but 
respect  the  bounds  of  truth  and  fidelity  to 
nature.  Boz  is  an  admirable  sketcher  of  life 
and  manners ;  but,  in  the  present  instance 
he  has  gone  beyond  a  sketch,  and  has  laid 
on  the  colour  too  thickly.  The  execution  is 
too  coarse  to  please,  especially  as  the  subject 
requires  delicate  handling  to  amuse.  The 
gist  of  Oliver  Twist’s  adventures  is  too 
evident  to  be  mistaken  :  their  sarcasm,  we 
admit  to  be  clever  and  cutting  ;  but  we  can¬ 
not  help  thinking  that  it  might  have  been 
dealt  out  more  sparingly.  It  is,  however, 
mixed  up  with  good-nature  enough  to  induce 
us  to  quote  a  scene — characteristic  as  it  is  of 
“  a  little  brief  authority  ”  which  is  too  foolish 
to  be  spared  the  rod  of  satire  in  this  age  of 
alteration.  The  extract  takes  up  Oliver  just 
before  his  removal  from  the  parish-farm  to 
the  workhouse  of  Mud  fog.] 

Oliver  Twist’s  eighth  birth-day  found  him 
a  pale,  thin  child,  somewhat  diminutive  in 
stature,  and  decidedly  small  in  circumference. 
But  nature  or  inheritance  had  implanted  a 
good  sturdy  spirit  in  Oliver’s  breast ;  it  had 
had  plenty  of  room  to  expand,  thanks  to  the 
spare  diet  of  the  establishment ;  and  perhaps 
to  this  circumstance  may  be  attributed  his 
having  any  eighth  birth-day  at  all.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  however,  it  vjas  his  eighth  birth¬ 
day  ;  and  he  was  keeping  it  in  the  coal- 
cellar  with  a  select  party  of  two  other  young 
gentlemen,  who,  after  participating  with  him 
in  a  sound  thrashing,  had  been  locked  up 
therein,  for  atrociously  presuming  to  be 
hungry,  when  Mrs.  Mann,  the  good  lady  of 
the  house,  was  unexpectedly  startled  by  the 
apparition  of  Mr.  Bumble,  the  beadle,  striving 
to  undo  the  wicket  of  the  garden-gate. 

“  Goodness  gracious  !  is  that  you,  Mr. 
Bumble,  sir?”  said  Mrs.  Mann,  thrusting 
her  head  out  of  the  window  in  well-affected 
ecstacies  of  joy.  “  (Susan,  take  Oliver  and 


them  two  brats  up  stairs,  and  wash  ’em 
directly.) — My  heart  alive !  Mr.  Bumble, 
how  glad  I  am  to  see  you,  sure-ly  !” 

Now,  Mr.  Bumble  was  a  fat  man,  and  a 
choleric  one ;  so,  instead  of  responding  to 
this  open-hearted  salutation  in  a  kindred 
spirit,  he  gave  the  little  wicket  a  tremendous 
shake,  and  then  bestowed  upon  it  a  kick, 
which  could  have  emanated  from  no  leg  but 
a  beadle’s. 

“  Lor,  only  think,”  said  Mrs.  Mann,  run¬ 
ning  out, — for  the  three  boys  had  been  re¬ 
moved  by  this  time, — “  only  think  of  that ! 
That  I  should  have  forgotten  that  the  gate 
was  bolted  on  the  inside,  on  account  of  them 
dear  children  !  Walk  in,  sir ;  walk  in,  pray, 
Mr.  Bumble ;  do,  sir.” 

Although  this  invitation  was  accompanied 
with  a  curtsey  that  might  have  softened  the 
heart  of  a  churchwarden,  it  by  no  means 
mollified  the  beadle. 

“  Do  you  think  this  respectful  or  proper 
conduct,  Mrs.  Mann,”  inquired  Mr.  Bumble, 
grasping  his  cane, — “  to  keep  the  parish 
officers  a-waiting  at  your  garden-gate,  when 
they  come  here  upon  porochial  business  con¬ 
nected  with  the  porochial  orphans  ?  Are 
you  aware,  Mrs.  Mann,  that  you  are,  as  I  may 
say,  a  porochial  delegate,  and  a  stipendiary  P” 

“  I’m  sure,  Mr.  Bumble,  that  1  was  only 
a-telling  one  or  two  of  the  dear  children  as  is 
so  fond  of  you,  that  it  was  you  a  coming,” 
replied  Mrs.  Mann  with  great  humility. 

Mr.  Bumble  had  a  great  idea  of  his  orator¬ 
ical  powers  and  his  importance.  He  had 
displayed  the  one,  and  vindicated  the  other. 
He  relaxed. 

“Well,  well,  Mrs.  Mann,”  he  replied  in  a 
calmer  tone  ;  “  it  may  be  as  you  say  ;  it  may 
be.  Lead  the  way  in,  Mrs.  Mann  ;  for  I 
come  on  business,  and  have  got  something  to 
say.” 

Mrs.  Mann  ushered  the  beadle  into  a  small 
parlour  with  a  brick  floor,  placed  a  seat  for 
him,  and  officiously  deposited  his  cocked  hat 
and  cane  on  the  table  before  him.  Mr.  Bum¬ 
ble  wiped  from  his  forehead  the  perspiration 
which  his  walk  had  engendered,  glanced 
complacently  at  the  cocked  hat,  and  smiled. 
Yes,  he  smiled :  beadles  are  but  men,  and 
Mr.  Bumble  smiled. 

“  Now  don’t  you  be  offended  at  what  I’m 
a-going  to  say,”  observed  Mrs.  Mann  with 
captivating  sweetness.  “  You’ve  had  a'long 
walk,  you  know,  or  I  wouldn’t  mention  it. 
Now  will  you  take  a  little  drop  of  something, 
Mr.  Bumble  ?’’ 

“  Not  a  drop — not  a  drop,”  said  Mr.  Bum¬ 
ble,  waving  his  right  hand  in  a  dignified,  but 
still  placid  manner. 

“  I  think  you  will,”  said  Mrs.  Mann,  wha 
had  noticed  the  tone  of  the  refusal,  and  the 
gesture  that  had  accompanied  it.  “  Just  a 
leetle  drop,  with  a  little  cold  water,  and  a 
lump  of  sugar.” 
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Mr.  Bumble  coughed. 

“  Now,  just  a  little  drop,”  said  Mrs.  Mann 
persuasively. 

“  What  is  it  ?”  inquired  the  beadle. 

“  Why  it’s  what  I’m  obliged  to  keep  a 
little  of  in  the  house,  to  put  in  the  blessed 
infants’  Daffy  when  they  ain’t  well,  Mr. 
Bumble,”  replied  Mrs.  Mann,  as  she  opened 
a  corner  cupboard,  and  took  down  a  bottle  and 
glass.  “  It’s  gin.” 

“  Do  you  give  the  children  Daffy,  Mrs. 
Mann  ?”  inquired  Bumble,  following  with 
his  eyes  the  interesting  process  of  mixing. 

“  Ah,  bless  ’em,  that  I  do,  dear  as  it  is,” 
replied  the  nurse.  “  I  couldn’t  see  ’em 
suffer  before  my  very  eyes,  you  know,  sir.’’ 

“  No,”  said  Mr.  Bumble,  approvingly ; 
“  no,  you  could  not.  You  are  a  humane 
woman,  Mrs.  Mann.” — (Here  she  set  down 
the  glass.) — I  shall  take  an  early  opportu¬ 
nity  of  mentioning  it  to  the  board,  Mrs. 
Mann.” — (He  drew  it  towards  him.) — ei  You 
feel  as  a  mother,  Mrs.  Mann.” — (He  stirred 
the  gin  and  water.)  —  “I — I  drink  your 
health  with  cheerfulness,  Mrs.  Mann;” — 
and  he  swallowed  half  of  it. 

“  And  now  about  business,”  said  the 
beadle,  taking  out  a  leathern  pocket-book. 
“  The  child  that  was  half-baptized,  Oliver 
Twist,  is  eight  years  old  to-day.” 

“  Bless  him  !”  interposed  Mrs.  Mann, 
inflaming  her  left  eye  with  the  corner  of  her 
apron. 

“  And  notwithstanding  an  offered  reward 
of  ten  pound,  which  was  afterwards  increased 
to  twenty  pound, — notwithstanding  the  most 
superlative,  and,  I  may  say,  supernat’ral 
exertions  on  the  part  of  this  parish,”  said 
Bumble,  “  we  have  never  been  able  to  disco¬ 
ver  who  is  his  father,  or  what  is  his  mother’s 
settlement,  name,  or  condition.” 

Mrs.  Mann  raised  her  hands  in  astonish¬ 
ment  ;  but  added,  after  a  moment’s  reflection, 
“  How  comes  he  to  have  any  name  at  all, 
then  ?” 

The  beadle  drew  himself  up  with  great 
pride,  and  said,  “  1  inwented  it.” 

“  You,  Mr.  Bumble  !” 

“  I,  Mrs.  Maun.  We  name  our  foundlin’s 
in  alphabetical  order.  The  last  was  a  S, — 
Swubble  :  I  named  him.  This  was  a  T,— 
Twist:  1  named  him.  The  next  one  as 
comes  will  be  Unwin,  and  the  next  Vilkins. 
I  have  got  names  ready  made  to  the  end  of 
the  alphabet,  and  all  the  way  through  it 
again,  when  we  come  to  Z.” 

“  Why,  you’re  quite  a  literary  character, 
sir!”  said  Mrs.  Mann. 

Well,  well,”  said  the  beadle,  evidently 
gratified  with  the  compliment ;  “  perhaps  I 
may  be  ;  perhaps  I  may  be,  Mrs.  Mann.  ”  He 
finished  the  gin  and  water,  and  added, 
“  Oliver  being  now  too  old  to  remain  here, 
the  Board  have  determined  to  have  him  back 
into  the  house ;  and  I  have  come  out  myself 


to  take  him  there, — so  let  me  see  him  at 
once.” 

“  I’ll  fetch  him  directly,”  said  Mrs.  Mann, 
leaving  the  room  for  that  purpose.  And 
Oliver  having  by  this  time  had  as  much  of 
the  outer  coat  of  dirt  which  incrusted  his  face 
and  hands  removed  as  could  be  scrubbed  off 
in  one  washing,  was  led  into  the  room  by  his 
benevolent  protectress. 

“  Make  a  bow  to  the  gentleman,  Oliver,” 
said  Mrs.  Mann. 

Oliver  made  a  bow,  which  was  divided 
between  the  beadle  on  the  chair,  and  the 
cocked  hat  on  the  table. 

“  Will  you  go  along  with  me,  Oliver  ?” 
said  Mr.  Bumble  in  a  majestie  voice. 

Oliver  was  about  to  say  that  he  would  go 
along  with  anybody  with  great  readiness, 
when,  glancing  upwards,  he  caught  sight  of 
Mrs.  Mann,  who  had  got  behind  the  beadle’s 
chair,  and  was  shaking  her  fist  at  him  with  a 
furious  countenance.  He  took  the  hint  at 
once,  for  the  fist  had  been  too  often  impressed 
upon  his  body  not  to  be  deeply  impressed 
upon  his  recollection. 

“  Will  she  go  with  me  ?”  inquired  poor 
Oliver. 

“  No,  she  can’t,”  replied  Mr.  Bumble ; 
“  but  she’ll  come  and  see  you,  sometimes.” 

This  was  no  very  great  consolation  to  the 
child  ;  but,  young  as  he  was,  he  had  sense 
enough  to  make  a  feint  of  feeling  great  re¬ 
gret  at  going  away.  It  was  no  very  difficult 
matter  for  the  boy  to  call  the  tears  into  his 
eyes.  Hunger  and  recent  ill-usage  are  great 
assistants  if  you  want  to  cry ;  and  Oliver 
cried  very  naturally  indeed.  Mrs.  Mann  gave 
him  a  thousand  embraces,  and,  what  Oliver 
wanted  a  great  deal  more,  a  piece  of  bread 
and  butter,  lest  he  should  seem  too  hungry 
when  he  got  to  the  workhouse.  With  the 
slice  of  bread  in  his  hand,  and  the  little 
brown-cloth  parish  cap  upon  his  head,  Oliver 
was  then  led  away  by  Mr.  Bumble  from  the 
wretched  home  where  one  kind  word  or  look 
had  never  lighted  the  gloom  of  his  infant 
years.  And  yet  he  burst  into  an  agony  of 
childish  grief  as  the  cottage-gate  closed  after 
him.  Wretched  as  were  the  little  companions 
in  misery  he  was  leaving  behind,  they  were 
the  only  friends  he  had  ever  known ;  and  a 
sense  of  his  loneliness  in  the  great  wide 
world  sank  into  the  child’s  heart  for  the  first 
time. 

Mr.  Bumble  walked  on  with  long  strides  ; 
and  little  Oliver,  firmly  grasping  his  gold- 
laced  cuff,  trotted  beside  him,  inquiring  at  the 
end  of  every  quarter  of  a  mile  whether  they 
were  “  nearly  there,”  to  which  interrogations 
Mr.  Bumble  returned  very  brief  and  snappish 
replies ;  for  the  temporary  blaudness  which 
gin  and  water  awakens  in  some  bosoms  had 
by  this  time  evaporated,  and  he  was  once 
again  a  beadle. 

Oliver  had  not  been  within  the  walls  of  the 
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workhouse  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  had 
scarcely  completed  the  demolition  of  a  second 
slice  of  bread,  when  Mr.  Bumble,  who  had 
handed  him  over  to  the  care  of  an  old  woman, 
returned,  and,  telling  him  it  was  a  board 
night,  informed  him  that  the  board  had  said 
he  was  to  appear  before  it  forthwith. 

Not  having  a  very  clearly  defined  notion 
of  what  a  live  board  was,  Oliver  was  rather 
astounded  by  this  intelligence,  and  was  not 
quite  certain  whether  he  ought  to  laugh  or 
cry.  He  had  no  time  to  think  about  the 
matter,  however ;  for  Mr.  Bumble  gave  him  a 
tap  on  the  head  with  his  cane  to  wake  him 
up,  and  another  on  the  back  to  make  him 
lively,  and,  bidding  him  follow,  conducted 
him  into  a  large,  whitewashed  room,  where 
eight  or  ten  fat  gentlemen  were  sitting  round 
a  table,  at  the  top  of  which,  seated  in  an  arm¬ 
chair  rather  higher  than  the  rest,  was  a  par¬ 
ticularly  fat  gentleman  with  a  very  round,  red 
face. 

“  Bow  to  the  board,”  said  Bumble.  Oliver 
brushed  away  two  or  three  tears  that  were 
lingering  in  his  eyes,  and  seeing  no  board 
but  the  table,  fortunately  bowed  to  that. 

"  What’s  your  name,  boy  ?”  said  the 
gentleman  in  the  high  chair. 

Oliver  was  frightened  at  the.  sight  of  so 
many  gentlemen,  which  made  him  tremble; 
and  the  beadle  gave  him  another  tap  behind, 
which  made  him  cry  ;  and  these  two  causes 
made  him  answer  in  a  very  low  and  hesitating 
voice ;  whereupon  a  gentleriian  in  a  white 
waistcoat  said  he  was  a  fool,  which  was  a 
capital  way  of  raising  his  spirits,  and  putting 
him  quite  at  his  ease. 

“  Boy,”  said  the  gentleman  in  the  high 
chair;  “  listen  to  me.  You  know  you’re  an 
orphan,  I  suppose  ?” 

“  What’s  that,  sir?”  inquired  poor  Oliver. 

“  The  boy  is  a  fool — I  thought  he  was,” 
said  the  gentleman  in  the  white  waistcoat,  in 
a  very  decided  tone.  If  one  member  of  a 
class  be  blessed  with  an  intuitive  perception 
of  others  of  the  same  race,  the  gentleman  in 
the  white  waistcoat  was  unquestionably  well 
qualified  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  the 
matter. 

“  Hush  1”  said  the  gentleman  who  had 
spoken  first.  “  You  know  you’ve  got  no 
father  or  mother,  and  that  you  are  brought 
up  by  the  parish,  don’t  you  ?” 

“  Yes,  sir,”  replied  Oliver,  weeping  bit¬ 
terly. 

“  What  are  you  crying  for  ?”  inquired  the 
gentleman  in  the  white  waistcoat ;  and  to  be 
sure  it  was  very  extraordinary.  What  could 
he  be  crying  for  ? 

“  I  hope  you  say  your  prayers  every  night,” 
said  another  gentleman  in  a  gruff  voice, and 
pray  for  the  people  who  feed  you,  and  take 
care  of  you,  like  a  Christian.” 

“  Yes,  sir,”  stammered  the  boy.  The 
gentleman  who  spoke  last  was  unconsciously 


right.  It  would  have  been  very  like  a  Chris¬ 
tian,  and  a  marvellously  good  Christian,  too, 
if  Oliver  had  prayed  for  the  people  who  fed 
and  took  care  of  him.  But  he  hadn’t,  be¬ 
cause  nobody  had  taught  him. 

“  Well,  you  have  come  here  to  be  educated, 
and  taught  a  useful  trade,”  said  the  red-faced 
gentleman  in  the  high  chair. 

“  So  you’ll  begin  to  pick  oakum  to-morrow 
morning  at  six  o’clock,”  added  the  surly  one 
in  the  white  waistcoat. 

For  the  combination  of  both  these  bless¬ 
ings  in  the  one  simple  process  of  picking 
oakum,  Oliver  bowed  low  by  the  direction  of 
the  beadle,  and  was  then  hurried  away  to  a 
large  ward,  where,  on  a  rough,  hard  bed,  he 
sobbed  himself  to  sleep. 


RHYMED  RAMBLES. - BY  EBENEZER  ELLIOTT. 

T hr y berg. 

Scenes  of  my  thoughtless  youth  !  here  are  ye  all — 
Dalton  !  and  Dalton  school !  and  Dalton  Deigu  ! 
But  changed  ye  are,  or  I  am.  Mean  and  small 
Ye  seem  and  humbled.  Sunk  into  the  plain. 

The  hill  is  dwarf'd  with  age ;  its  coronal, 

The  glen  hath  lost,  its  ferny  plumes,  and  more 
Than  these,  its  freedom  !  Thry berg’s  verdant  wall 
Is  here,  and  here  the  oak  I  kuew  of  yore  ; 

But  who  to  me  their  grandeur  can  restore  ? 

My  heart  hath  made  them  bankrupt.  Where  they 
stood, 

Stand  Wentworth’s  halls  ;  but  not,  as  heretofore, 
Portalled  for  gods.  Oh,  far-known  Silverwood ! 

Oh,  caverned  Ravenstield !  Don,  flowing  o’er 
A  narrower  bed,  bathes  now  a  tamer  shore. 

Thou  only,  Wincobank,  reign’st  undespoiled. 

King  of  the  valley  of  my  youth  and  prime. 

Through  which  the  river,  like  a  snake  uncoiled. 
Wanders,  though  tamed,  a  match  Tor  conquering 
time. 

Behind  thee,  mountains,  solemn  and  sublime. 

Take  from  the  stooping  skies  their  purply  gold ; 

And  could  I  in  that  brightness  steep  my  rhyme. 

And  steal  yon  glow  of  green  and  crimson,  rolled 
Far  o’er  the  realms  of  evening’s  western  clime, 

A  tale  of  Nature’s  splendour  should  be  told. 

Which  Byron  might  transcribe  for  Scott,  and  deem 
That  earth,  like  heaven,  hath  scenes  which  grow  not 
old. 

Oh,  let  me  dip  my  pencil  in  thy  beam. 

Thou  setting  sun  !  ere  death  cut  short  this  fevered 
dream. 

Retrospection. 

World  of  my  boyhood !  art  thou  what  thou  wast  ? 
Seen  through  the  melancholy  mist  of  years. 

Thy  woods  a  pale,  diminish’d  shadow'  cast 
O’er  thoughts  grown  grey,  and  feelings  dimm’d  with 
tears. 

Our  spirits,  biggened  by  their  griefs  and  fears, 
Sadden  aud  dwindle,  with  their  backward  view. 

All  they  behold.  Chang’d  world  !  thy  face  appears 
Poor  as  the  toy  that  pleas’d  when  life  was  new, 

Aud  mournful  as  th’  inscription,  trite  and  true. 

That  lingers  on  our  little  sister’s  grave. 

Rocli  Abbey  !  Canklow  !  Aldwark !  if  I  crave 
A  boy’s  first  rapture  from  the  milkworts  blue. 

Will  your  lov’d  flowers  assume  a  pensive  hue  ? 

Or  smile  as  once  they  smil’d,  still  growing  where  they 
grew?  Tait's  Magazine. 
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Peals  of  Bells. — In  the  112  out-panshes 
comprised  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  the 
principal  peals  of  bells  are — Cripplegate,  13  ; 
St.  Michael’s,  St.  Bride’s,  St.  Saviour’s,  St. 
Martin’s,  Shoreditch,  J2;  St.  Sepulchre’s,  1 1 ; 
St.  Mary-le-bow,  St.  Magnus,  St.  Dionis,  St. 
Margaret’s,  Horslydown,  Stepney,  10  ;  St. 
George’s  in  the  East,  9 ;  St.  Dunstan’s, 
West  Aldermanbury,  St.  Lawrence’s,  St. 
Clement  Danes,  St.  Andrew’s,  Bishopgate, 
Aldgate,  St.  Olaves,  St.  George’s  Southwark, 
St.  Thomas’s,  Islington,  Hackney,  Christ¬ 
church  Surrey,  Rotherhithe,  St.  James’s, 
Westminster,  St.  James’s  Clerkenwell,  Lam¬ 
beth,  Shadwell,  Whitechapel,  St.  Stephen’s, 
8  each. —  Times. 

A  Scarcity  of  Evidence. — Some  time  ago, 
a  justiciary  trial  took  place  at  the  Glasgow 
circuit  court,  of  a  girl,  for  inflicting  a  serious 
wound  on  an  aged  female.  It  was  suspected 
that  the  whole  affair  was  got  up  with  a  view 
to  ruin  the  culprit.  The  evidence  of  the 
person  who  had  suffered  the  injury  was  first 
taken.  In  the  cross-examination  she  was 
asked, — “  Well,  you  say  it  was  the  prisoner 
who  inflicted  the  wound  ?” — “  Yes,  I  did.” 
— “  You’re  sure  of  that  now?” — “  Sure,  as 
my  name  is  what  it  is.” — “  Did  any  body  see 
her  do  it  ?”■ — “  My  own  tochter  Mary  heard 
the  quarrel,  and  she  micht  have  seen  it,  but 
she  had  gone  to  the  barn  for  strae  to  the 
cow.” — ■“  Did  you  not  make  a  noise  ?*’■ — 
“  Oh,  yes,  made  a  noise  as  loud  as  I  could, 
but  nobody  heard  it.” — “  Was  there  no  dog 
in  the  house  to  protect  you  ?  in  the  farm¬ 
houses  you  usually  have  dogs.” — “  Oh,  yes, 
there  was  a  tog,  too,  and  a  very  good  tog  he 
was;  but  he  was  an  English  tog,  and  did  not 
understood  the  language.” — Laird  of  Logan. 

Lost  in  the  Snow.  —  The  good  hostess 
of  the  inn  at  St.  Benet’s,  near  South 
Walsham,  Norfolk,  lost  upon  Christmas  Day 
last,  in  the  snow-drift,  nine  turkeys,  which 
were  not  found  till  the  Monday  fortnight 
following,  when  one,  (the  old  cock  bird),  was 
alive,  and  is  so  now.  He  had  thus  lived  fif¬ 
teen  days  in  the  snow  without  any  apparent 
sustenance,  save  that  the  crop  of  one  of  the 
dead  birds  was  torn  open  ;  but  what  instinct 
could  induce  him  to  seek  for  food  there  ?  A 
labouring  man  who  resides  near  me,  lost  upon 
the  same  day  a  donkey,  which  although  not 
discovered  till  eleven  days  after,  is  now  as  well 
as  ever.  W.  H.  H. 

The  British  Museum. — The  Trustees  have, 
at  length,  decided  that  the  Museum  shall  be 
open  as  follows  : — 

To  the  Public,  during  the  three  holiday 
weeks  of  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsun¬ 
tide,  except  on  Saturdays. 


To  the  Public  otherwise,  throughout  the 
year,  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays. 

To  Scientific  persons  only,  on  Tuesdays 
and  Thursdays. 

Closed  on  Saturdays  throughout  the  year. 
— Lord  Stanley ,  in  Parliament. 

James  Ferguson ,  F.  R.  S.  —  Somewhere 
about  the  year  1770,  whilst  Feguson  was  de¬ 
livering  a  lecture  on  astronomy  to  a  London 
audience,  his  wife  entered  and  maliciously 
overturned  several  pieces  of  his  apparatus. 
Mr.  F.  on  observing  the  catastrophe,  only  re¬ 
marked  the  event  by  saying,  “  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  I  have  the  misfortune  to  be  mar¬ 
ried  to  this  woman.”  It  would  seem  that 
Mr.  F.  and  his  wife  lived  rather  unhappily 
together ;  she  is  never  alluded  to  in  the  ex¬ 
cellent  memoir  of  his  life,  written  by  himself. 
Mr.  Ferguson  seems  to  have  been  somewhat 
penurious  in  his  habits ;  for  it  is  on  record 
that  he  used  very  frequently  to  borrow  small 
sums  of  money  from  his  friends  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  it  being  understood  that  he  was  in 
poverty,  and  also  to  elude  the  chance  of  his 
friends  borrowing  money  from  him.  He  died 
in  1776,  with  property  and  money  to  the 
value  of  about  6,000/.  Shortly  after  the 
death  of  Mr.  Ferguson,  a  Scotch  publican 
had  the  philosopher’s  likeness  put  over  his 
door,  and  the  house  went  by  the  name  of 
u  the  Ferguson’s  Head,”  where  was  long  to 
be  seen  one  of  Mr.  Ferguson’s  large  orreries. 

W.  S. 


Female  Astronomers.  —  During  the  late 
annular  eclipse,  two  old  female  worthies  were 
heard  discussing  the  merits  of  the  two  lumi¬ 
naries,  who  were  the  principal  performers  on 
that  occasion.  Kirsty,  (who  had  all  along 
been  loud  in  praise  of  the  moon,)  at  the  time 
of  the  greatest  phase,  was  in  raptures  at  the 
thought  of  her  favourite  beating  the  sun  ; 
but  her  neighbour,  Janet,  not  being  so  sure 
of  the  advantage,  asked  her,  “  What  way  in 
a’  the  world  hae  ye  cast  out  wi’  the  sun  ? 
My  certie  !  I’m  sure  you’re  gay  and  muckle 
obliged  to  it,  and  it  ill  becomes  you,  or  ony 
ither  body,  to  say  ought  against  sic  an  auld 
and  faithfu’  frien.”— “  Oh,  dear  me  !  Janet, 
you’re  awfu’  ignorant ;  o’  what  use  has  the 
sun  been  to  either  you  or  me  P  the  moon  gies 
us  light  in  thae  dark  Saturday  eens,  but  the 
sun  never  shines  but  when  its  day-light.” — 
Laird  of  Logan. 

Honour  among  Thieves.— In  Spain  there 
may  be  truly  enough  said  to  be  “  Honour 
even  among  thieves,”  the  Spanish  robbers 
generally  giving  their  victim  a  certificate  of 
his  having  been  plundered,  which  effectually 
protects  him  from  any  further  molestation. 
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BRITISH  COLONIES. 

LOWER  CANADA. 

A  few  years  since,  Professor  Silliman,  of 
Yale  College,  spoke  thus  prophetically  of 
this  rapidly  improving  region :  “  Lower 

Canada  is  a  fine  country,  and  will  hereafter 
become  populous  and  powerful ;  especially 
as  the  British  and  Anglo-American  popu¬ 
lation  shall  flow  in  more  extensively,  and 
impart  more  vigour  and  activity  to  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  climate,  notwithstanding  its 
severity,  is  very  healthy  and  favourable  to  the 
freshness  and  beauty  of  the  human  consti¬ 
tution.  All  the  most  important  comforts  of 
life  are  easily  and  abundantly  obtained.” 
Each  succeeding  year  has  verified  this  predic¬ 
tion  ;  but,  no  where  has  this  advancement 
been  more  evident  than  in  the  Eastern  Town¬ 
ships,  lying  between  Quebec  and  Montreal, 
which  district  has  already  been  noticed  at 
page  40  of  the  present  volume. 

The  prefixed  Engraving  is  from  one  of  a 
Series  of  Views  in  Lower  Canada,  lately  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  British  American  Land  Com¬ 
pany,  of  whose  operations,  Sherbrooke  is  the 
principal  seat.  Indeed,  it  may  be  considered 
as  an  average  picture  of  a  settlement  some¬ 
what  advanced  beyond  the  embryo  state, 
which  Mr.  M'Gregor  describes  as  “  nothing 
more  than  log-houses,  in  small  openings 
made  in  the  forests,  scattered  along  banks 
of  rivers,  roads,  or  the  sea-shore,  with  occa¬ 
sionally  a  saw-mill,  grist-mill,  smithy,  tavern, 
shop,  place  of  worship,  and  school-house.” 

Sherbrooke  stands  on  a  pretty  spot  of  allu¬ 
vial  soil,  embosomed  within  rugged  forest 
land.  For  ten  miles  further  up,  the  river  is 
navigated  by  boats,  where  it  divides  into  two 
principal  branches. 

In  the  view  are  seen  the  principal  build¬ 
ings  of  Sherbrooke ;  as  the  Court  House,  the 
Catholic  and  Presbyterian  churches,  and  the 
Academy. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  FOT  AND  PEARLASHES. 

Pot  and  pearlashes  are  part  of  the  staple 
produce  of  Canada,  but  the  price  in  England 
has  for  a  few  years  been  so  low  as  to  offer 
but  little  inducement  for  extended  manufac¬ 
ture  in  situations  remote  from  cheap  trans¬ 
port.  The  great  improvement  in  chemistry 
of  late  years,  and  the  reduction  of  the  duty 
on  salt,  have  offered  substitutes  whenever 
the  article  rises  beyond  a  certain  price. 

Potash,  (so  termed  from  the  large  pots  or 
kettles  in  which  it  is  manufactured,)  is  a 
substance  found  in  the  ashes  of  all  vegeta¬ 
bles  growing  at  a  distance  from  the  sea.  It 
is  extensively  used  for  many  purposes  in  the 
arts  and  sciences,  being  necessary  in  the 
making  of  glass,  in  bleaching,  in  soap¬ 
making,  and  also  in  medicine,  where  it  is 
employed  in  many  different  forms,  and  under 
various  modifications.  It  has  been  called  at 


different  times,  “  kali,”  u  vegetable  alkali,” 
&c. ;  but  is  known  in  commerce  and  in  the 
operations  where  it  is  most  abundantly  used 
as  “  potash.” 

Although  found  in  the  ashes  of  all  vege¬ 
tables  similarly  placed  beyond  the  influence 
of  the  sea  air,  it  is,  nevertheless,  more  abun¬ 
dant  in  some  plants  than  others.  Wormwood 
and  some  other  herbaceous  plants,  such  as 
potato-tops,  &c.,  furnish  a  large  proportion  ; 
next  to  these,  the  leaves  of  some  trees  and 
shrubs  contain  it  in  abundance,  and  after 
these,  the  different  kinds  of  timber  of  Ame¬ 
rican  forest  trees.  The  following  trees  give 
a  progressive  increase :  maple,  oak,  elm, 
hickory,  beech. 

In  general,  the  ashes  of  hard  wood  contain 
more  Potash  than  those  of  the  softer  kinds. 
The  method  of  manufacturing  it  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  the  wood  or  vegetables  being  burnt, 
the  ashes  are  collected  into  large,  wooden 
vessels,  called  “  leach-tubs,”  having  mov¬ 
able  bottoms  at  a  small  distance  from  the 
true  bottoms,  to  admit  a  portion  of  quicklime 
being  introduced  between  them  ;  the  upper 
or  movable  bottom  is  placed  at  a  small  angle 
with  the  lower,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
draining  off  the  fluid.  Water  is  then  poured 
upon  the  ashes  in  the  tub,  and  after  being 
allowed  to  stand  for  some  time  to  dissolve, 
the  saline  matter  is  drained  off  by  an  orifice 
in  the  bottom.  A  second  or  third  portion  of 
water,  generally  hot,  is  now  poured  on,  and 
being  suffered  to  stand  as  before,  is  also 
drained  off  In  this  manner,  the  ablution  is 
continued  until  it  passes  off  without  taste  or 
colour.  The  drained  fluids  are  then  mixed 
together,  and  called  ley,  and  put  into  a  large 
kettle  and  boield  until  the  water  is  eva¬ 
porated.  The  saline  mass  remains  in  the 
bottom,  and  is  called  “  black  salts.”  In  this 
state,  the  potash  is  mixed  with  a  certain 
portion  of  vegetable  matter,  &c.,  requiring  a 
further  operation  to  fit  it  for  market.  The 
impure  salts  are,  therefore,  put  into  an  iron 
pot,  or  kettles,  subjected  to  a  strong  heat  to 
melt  them,  and  burn  away  such  impurities  as 
are  combustible  ;  from  whence  it  is  thrown, 
while  in  a  state  of  fusion,  into  smaller  ves¬ 
sels,  termed  “  coolers,”  where  it  concretes 
into  hard,  solid  masses,  and  is  packed  in 
barrels  for  market.  The  following  table  of 
the  respective  quantities  of  pure  potash,  and 
foreign  substances  contained  in  a  given 
weight,  is  by  the  celebrated  Vauquelin  : — 
Pearl  Ashes  contain — 

Heal  Sulphate  Muriate  Insoluble  Carbonic  Acid 


Potass. 

of  Pot.  of  Pot.  Matter. 

and  Water. 

754 

80 

4 

6 

308 

Russian  Potashes — 

772 

65 

5 

56 

254 

Dantzic  Ashes — 

603 

152 

14 

79 

304 

American  Potashes — 

857 

154 

20 

2 

119 

Potashes  of  Treves — 

720 

165 

44 

24 

192 
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The  quantity  he  used  was  J,1.52  parts,  by 
which  table  it  appears  that  the  American 
article  has  the  greatest  proportion  of  real 
potash.  The  substance  called  Pearlashes 
is  nothing  more  than  the  potashes  as  above 
made,  refined  to  a  certain  degree  by  being 
put  into  vessels  for  the  purpose,  and  submit¬ 
ted  to  an  intense  heat  until  melted.  They 
are  then  thrown  on  iron  plates,  and  allowed 
to  cool  and  harden.  This  process  burns 
away  such  vegetable  matter  as  may  remain 
after  the  former  process ;  it  improves  the 
colour,  and  changes  the  appearance  of  the 
ashes,  making  them  white,  rough,  and  pow¬ 
dery.  The  pearling  also  diminishes  the 
caustic  property  of  the  potashes,  and  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  prepare  potash  for  some  purposes. 
—  Gould's  Practical  Advice  to  Emigrants. 


ROADSIDE  NOTES  ON  FRANCE. 

DILIGENCE-TRAVELLING. 

Though  uninfected  with  the  mania  for  rail¬ 
roads,  if  I  were  inclined  to  introduce  them  any 
where,  it  would  be  in  France ;  a  great  part  of 
which  is  so  flat  as  to  offer  no  impediment 
to  their  construction,  and  so  monotonous  and 
uninteresting  to  the  eye,  that  the  most  ardent 
admirer  of  nature  will  find  little,  during  jour¬ 
neys  of  many  days,  likely  to  tempt  him  to 
linger  on  his  way.  In  the  more  legitimate 
and  orthodox  branch  of  the  noble  science  of 
road-making,  the  French  have  also  much  to 
learn;  notwithstanding  the  influx  of  English 
travellers  has,  doubtless,  tended  of  late  years 
to  improve  them.  In  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Paris,  are  still  some  of  the  worst  roads  I 
have  ever  seen.  In  wet  weather,  they  are  a 
sea  of  mud ;  in  dry  seasons,  not  to  be 
matched,  I  believe,  in  the  whole  world,  (the 
African  deserts  of  sand  excepted,)  for  the 
quantity,  quality,  and  extreme  subtilty  of  the 
dust.  Of  course,  any  kind  of  travelling  is 
not  likely  to  afford  unalloyed  pleasure ;  and  a 
French  diligence ,  with  its  horses,  harness,  or 
rather  tackle ,  drivers,  baggage,  and  the  eter¬ 
nal  jingling  of  its  bells,  cannot  be  expected 
to  afford  an  exception  to  the  rule.  Yet,  cum¬ 
brous  as  the  diligences  are,  upsets  rarely 
occur ;  they  are  also  cheap,  and  tolerably 
clean,  being  much  improved  of  late,  in  this 
respect.  The  horses,  though  dull,  will  stand 
a  good  deal  of  work,  and  the  conducteurs ,  to 
whom,  contrary  to  the  English  practice,  the 
drivers  are  all  subject,  are  generally,  civil  and 
active.  The  most  annoying  thing  to  the 
British  traveller  is  the  frequent,  and  appa¬ 
rently  objectless,  delay  on  the  road,  and  the 
lazy  movements  of  the  ostlers,  and  other  men 
of  the  stable ;  so  different  from  the  almost 
magical  manner  in  which  the  “  change  ”  is 
effected  at  home.  As  the  diligences  carry 
only  one  or  two  outsiders,  their  berth,  which 
is  not  always  a  very  comfortable  one,  does 
not  seem  much  coveted.  The  company  in 
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the  other  compartments  of  the  fabric  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  mixed ;  much  more  so  than  is 
general  inside  our  coaches.  From  what  I 
have  seen,  I  should  certainly  not  advise  any 
lady  to  travel  alone,  or  even  without  a  gal¬ 
lant  knight  or  trusty  squire,  in  these  con¬ 
veyances  ;  yet  females  frequently  seem  to 
take  the  risk,  and  doubtless  may  often  do  so 
with  impunity. 

The  two  greatest  drawbacks  to  pleasure  in 
traversing  France,  are  the  want  of  cleanliness 
in  the  people,  and  the  passport  system  and 
its  accompanying  grievances.  Though  the 
first  has  been,  doubtless,  diminished  of  late 
by  English  example,  the  French  are  yet  very 
far  our  inferiors  in  this  essential  respect. 
Their  style  of  cookery,  too,  renders  the  smell 
of  their  kitchens  anything  but  agreeable.  In 
England,  the  reverse  is  often  the  case:  it 
serves  even  to  excite  the  appetite  of  a  hungry 
man;  but  in  France,  particularly  in  Cham¬ 
pagne  and  Burgundy,  it  will  often  weaken 
that  even  of  a  traveller.  The  other  annoyance 
I  have  alluded  to,  is  more  constant ;  and  the 
inconvenience  it  occasions  to  passengers 
appears  to  me  unredeemed  by  any  great 
benefit  to  the  state.  He  who  journeys  in 
France  cannot  be  too  much  on  his  guard,  nor 
too  particular  in  inspecting  any  papers  he 
may  have  to  produce  to  the  police. 

THE  FRENCH  PEOPLE. 

Never  having  made  a  long  residence  in 
France,  I  cannot  say  much  of  those  charac¬ 
teristics  of  its  people  which  lie  beneath  the 
surface ;  still,  in  the  provinces  which  I  have 
visited,  I  have  observed  some  distinguishing 
traits  amongst  the  natives,  which  I  have  not 
seen  noticed  by  other  travellers.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Picardy,  part  of  the  original  Bel¬ 
gium,  from  a  similarity  of  climate  and  a 
common  origin,  bear  a  considerable  personal 
resemblance  to  the  English  ;  particularly  on 
the  coast,  where  this  similitude  has  been 
increased  by  frequent  colonies  of  our  country¬ 
men.  They  are  rather  stoutly  made,  and, 
though  below  our  middle  size,  taller  than 
most  of  their  southern  countrymen.  I  think 
their  douaniers  and  national  guards  are 
generally  superior  in  stature  and  appear¬ 
ance  to  most  of  the  regular  troops.  Their 
complexions  are,  probably,  not  more  than  a 
shade  or  two  darker  than  ours,  though 
amongst  the  women  dark  eyes  seem  to  pre¬ 
dominate  ;  and  though  their  hair,  also,  is 
most  commonly  dark,  it  is  often  even  sandy, 
particularly  amongst  the  peasantry,  who, 
with  this  and  their  high  cheek  bones, 
have  a  Scotch  physiognomy,  especially  the 
elder  women.  The  young  women  may  be 
said  to  be  often  pretty,  and  sometimes  re¬ 
markably  so ;  and,  (if  tastes  were  not  so 
various,)  I  should  say  that  the  average  fe¬ 
male  population  of  no  town  with  which  1  am 
acquainted,  equals  that  of  Calais  in  good 
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looks.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  feature 
and  complexion  amongst  them.  Their  man 
ner  and  voice  are  also  generally  pleasing  and 
feminine.  The  character  of  the  men  seems 
to  resemble  that  of  their  Belgian  neighbours, 
qualified  by  French  habits  and  manners. 
They  display  much  less  real  energy  than  ours 
when  engaged  in  any  undertaking,  and  they 
have  not  much  of  the  grimace  and  useless 
gesticulation  of  the  men  of  the  south.  From 
what  I  have  seen  of  them,  I  should  say  a 
better  humoured  people  can  scarcely  exist ; 
hut  I  find  they  were,  some  centuries  back, 
considered  by  the  French  as  of  a  peculiarly 
irascible  temper.  The  description  of  them 
given  by  Grosley,  about  a  century  ago,  seems 
to  agree  very  well  with  my  personal  obser¬ 
vation.  The  people  of  Champagne,  (preju¬ 
diced  in  their  favour  as  I  naturally  was  by 
their  wine,')  struck  me  as  altogether  dirtier 
than  those  of  any  other  province  I  had 
visited ;  but  they  are,  at  least,  nearly  rivalled 
in  this  respect  by  the  Burgundians,  for  whom 
I  entertain,  on  the  whole,  a  decided  aversion. 
They  appear  to  me  to  combine  the  more  dis¬ 
agreeable  points  of  their  German  ancestors 
and  neighbours,  with  those  of  the  more 
western  Gauls.  They  have  the  heaviness 
and  roughness  of  the  one  people,  with  the 
conceit  and  petulance  of  the  other.  They,  as 
well  as  the  Picards,  are  taller  and  stouter  in 
general  than  the  other  French,  but  have  a 
somewhat  clumsy  and  lubberly  appearance. 
German  features  and  complexion  are,  at 
least,  very  common  amongst  them,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  male  sex. 

But  the  Franche-Comptians,  (inhabiting  a 
district  of  old  Burgundy,)  struck  me  by 
qualities  not  hitherto  remarked.  In  many  of 
their  customs,  manners,  and  habitations,  and 
even  in  personal  appearance — at  least  upon 
the  Jura — they  assimilate  much  to  the  Swiss. 
Their  character  altogether  seems  like  that 
of  no  continental  nation,  but  rather  that  of 
the  Irish,  or  some  of  the  people  of  our  western 
counties.  They  are  more  noisy  and  rough 
than  the  French,  more  jocular  than  the  Swiss 
or  Germans,  and  more  talkative  than  the 
English.  This  1  have  observed  in  them,  not 
only  in  their  own  country,  but  out  of  it ;  and 
the  noisiest  conducteur  I  ever  travelled  with, 
in  a  distant  part  of  the  kingdom,  turned  out 
on  inquiry  to  be  from  Franche-Compte.  This 
man,  however,  was  civil  and  good-humoured, 
which  is  by  no  means  always  the  case  with 
his  race.  In  appearance,  taken  altogether, 
the  men  are,  I  think,  the  finest  race  I  have 
seen  in  France.  They  are  not  un frequently 
tall,  well  made,  and  muscular,  particularly 
in  and  near  Besan^on  and  Dole ;  and 
they  are  mostly  stout  and  hardy.  In  the 
whole  kingdom,  the  people  of  the  German 
and  Belgic  provinces,  and  perhaps  Nor¬ 
mandy,  can  alone  equal  or  surpass  them  in 
stature.  They  are  often  good-looking ;  then- 


features  and  complexions  are  various,  the 
former  beiug  frequently  marked  and  ani¬ 
mated.  Black  hair  and  grey  eyes,  (very  com¬ 
mon  in  many  parts  of  France,)  seem  most 
prevalent  here. 

In  the  French,  generally,  some  recent 
changes  in  manners  may  be  remarked,  which 
their  rapidly-succeeding  revolutions,  and  the 
perpetual  presence  of  foreigners,  have  tended 
to  produce.  They  are  less  courteous  than 
their  ancestors,  less  loquacious,  and  less  given 
to  gesticulation  and  grimace;  but,  certainly, 
not  less  vain,  though  their  vanity  may 
have  taken  a  different  and  more  lofty,  but 
less  harmless  direction :  this  is,  in  some 
degree,  observable  even  in  Paris.  Still,  the 
change  is  not  so  great  as  may  be  supposed, 
as  the  following  considerations  may,  perhaps, 
show.  The  people  of  France  may  be,  at  pre¬ 
sent,  classed  in  three  great  divisions: — 1st., 
Those  of  the  German  and  Flemish  provinces 
comparatively  recently  annexed  to  it. — 2nd., 
Those  of  the  provinces  bordering  on  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  and  partaking,  in  some  measure,  of 
their  characteristics. —  3rd.,  Those  of  the 
remaining,  and  by  far  the  largest  tracts  of 
country,  comprehending  the  south,  west,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  centre  of  the  kingdom  ; 
and  who  are  more  especially  marked  by  those 
qualities  of  person,  mind,  and  manner,  which 
we  have  so  long  considered  proper  to  the 
nation.  Formerly,  it  was  with  these  last  that 
the  English  were  most  familiar;  whereas, 
since  the  late  war,  the  frequent  visits  to  Bel¬ 
gium,  Germany,  and  Switzerland,  have  ren¬ 
dered  them,  comparatively,  more  acquainted 
with  the  other  divisions.  Now,  the  miserable 
villages  of  Burgundy  and  their  sabot-e d  popu. 
lation,  do  not  differ  more  from  Paris  and  its 
inhabitants,  than  do  the  Alsacians  from  the 
Provenyals  or  Gascons.  Add  to  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  great  influx  of  the  men  from 
these  north-western  provinces,  and  of  stran¬ 
gers  of  all  descriptions  into  Paris,  and  we 
shall  not  be  surprised  at  the  apparent  diffe¬ 
rence  between  the  French  of  the  18th  and 
19th  centuries.  In  person,  the  people  at  an 
average  grow  smaller  and  darker  as  we  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  north-east  to  the  south-west 
districts  of  the  kingdom ;  and,  (although  it 
has  pleased  some  French  writers  to  assert  the 
reverse,)  I  think  it  may  be  proved,  that  the 
mental  stature  of  the  nation  is  correspondent. 
In  the  two  former  divisions,  the  meagreness 
of  frame  attributed  to  the  French  seldom 
exists  :  they  are  less  in  height,  bone,  and 
sinew,  than  the  British,  but,  by  no  means, 
generally  deficient  in  flesh.  Indeed,  though 
instances  of  remarkable  corpulence,  particu¬ 
larly  amongst  men  past  the  middle  age, 
probably,  occur  more  frequently  in  England 
than  elsewhere,  yet,  in  many  parts  of  the 
continent,  the  men  generally,  and  almost 
everywhere  when  young,  have  a  more  adipous 
appearance,  which  may  be  probably  accounted 
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for  by  the  more  active  and  manly  habits  of 
our  people,  wherever  their  inclination  for 
bodily  exertion  is  not  controlled.  In  France, 
I  consider  the  superiority  of  the  women  in 
general  value  over  their  male  companions  as 
very  striking,  despite  many  bad  habits,  which 
if  their  lords  were  worthy  of  them  they  would 
not,  perhaps,  acquire.  They  have  often  been 
stigmatized  as  ugly,  but  I  think  even  that 
degraded  class — the  peasantry,  when  very 
young,  are  much  the  reverse ;  and  when 
they  are  favoured  by  nature,  their  smaller 
size  gives  them  a  more  delicate  appearance 
than  the  English  ;  allowing  for  inferior  per¬ 
sonal  cleanliness,  which  often  sadly  obscures 
their  charms.  But,  as  the  indolent  and 
lounging  men  suffer  or  compel  them  to  per¬ 
form  by  far  the  greater  share  of  their  work, 
(to  say  nothing  of  that  usually  executed  by 
brutes  in  other  countries,)  they  soon  grow 
old,  and  when  old,  unattractive.  Not  only  do 
most  of  the  labours  of  the  farm  commonly 
fall  on  females,  but  they  may  be  occasionally 
seen  towing  boats  on  canals  !  what  women 
could  retain  beauty  and  delicacy,  for  any 
length  of  time  under  such  circumstances  ? 
Perhaps  the  conscription  may  render  labourers 
scarce  in  some  districts,  but  it  will  by  no 
means  absolve  the  Frenchmen  from  the 
charge  of  laziness,  want  of  gallantry,  and  a 
deficiency  of  manly  pride.  A  proper  sense 
of  the  fitness  of  things,  as  regards  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  sexes,  seems  to  exist  no  where 
in  France.  Many  of  their  customs  are  per¬ 
fect  illustrations  of  what  ought  not  to  be. 
The  freedom  of  the  male  attendants  at  inns, 
in  entering  the  apartments  of  the  guests,  is 
well  known.  Amongst  the  offices  usually 
allotted  to  men,  but  in  France  frequently 
performed  by  women,  may  be  mentioned 
that  of  the  barber.  This  practice,  though 
liable  to  objections,  is  often  much  more  agree¬ 
able  to  the  patient  than  the  commoner  mode. 
It  may  be  remarked,  as  a  personal  trait  of 
the  French  women,  that  dark  eyes  and  hair 
are  much  more  general  amongst  them  than 
the  men.  I  have  heard  the  same  thing  re¬ 
marked  of  the  females  of  other  countries,  and 
I  think  it  may  be  also  observed  in  our  own 
nation ;  but  not  to  the  same  degree  as  in 
France.  The  former  feature  amongst  them 
is  often  remarkably  bright  and  expressive. 

THE  FRENCH  ARMY. 

Although  efficient  on  service,  the  French 
army  possesses  little  to  strike  the  eye, 
either  in  the  equipment,  carriage,  or  personal 
appearance  of  the  men.  The  somewhat 
dingy  blue  uniforms,  and  red  brick-dust  co¬ 
loured  trousers  of  the  infantry,  have  a  heavy 
and  unpleasant  effect,  particularly  in  summer; 
their  bands  are  scarcely  equal  to  ours;  and 
their  drums,  (though  equally  martial,  less 
musical  than  those  of  the  English,)  are  unac¬ 
companied  by  the  fife  or  bugle.  Their  arms 


are  similar  to  ours,  except  that  the  flank 
companies  wear  a  short  sword.  The  long 
beards  of  the  pioneers  have  a  very  im¬ 
posing  appearance,  particularly  at  a  distance; 
this  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  the  short 
moustache  of  the  rest,  which  only  serves  to 
show  that,  despite  their  small  size,  they  are 
not  really  boys.  The  regular  standard  of 
altitude  is  from  five  feet  one  to  two  inches 
(English);  but  where  I  have  seen  an  in¬ 
fantry  soldier  of  six  feet,  I  really  think  I 
have  seen  another  ( full  grown)  considerably 
under  five  ;  and  thousands  of  conscripts  are 
rejected  every  year  for  deficiency  in  stature. 
Even  their  grenadiers  are  of  rather  low 
stature,  and  would  seldom  obtain  admission 
into  a  similar  corps  in  our  service.  Their 
short  step  and  stooping  carriage  cannot  en¬ 
dure  a  comparison,  in  appearance,  with  the 
stately  march  of  the  British.  Their  extreme 
familiarity  with  their  officers,  although  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  their  frequently  belonging 
originally  to  the  same  class  of  society,  might 
be  advantageously  dispensed  with  on  duty  ; 
for  even  on  parade,  they  may  sometimes  be 
seen  laughing  and  talking  together  with  the  ut¬ 
most  levity.  A  certain  fierceness  of  glance,  (oc¬ 
casionally  studied,)  is  very  common  amongst 
the  privates,  and  still  more  so  amongst  the 
officers.  Voltaire’s  well  known  character  of 
his  countrymen  is  still  frequently  applicable 
to  them,  both  mentally  and  corporeally. 
Though  some  of  the  cavalry  are  pretty  well 
mounted,  they  are  not  to  be  compared  in  this 
respect  with  our  own.  As  a  nation,  I  should 
say,  that  in  no  respect  can  the  French  be 
said  to  be  fond  of  horses.  They  are  neither 
very  partial  to  equestrian  exercises,  nor  proud 
of  the  appearance  of  their  cattle  ;  nor  do  they 
appear  to  treat  them  with  any  particular 
kindness.  The  Swiss  I  think,  in  the  two 
former  respects,  occupy  a  medium  place  be¬ 
tween  the  French  and  English,  and  are  more 
humane  than  either.  The  men  of  the  French 
hussars  and  other  light  cavalry  regiments  are 
generally  small ;  the  dragoons  are  taller,  and 
fine  stout  fellows.  The  Carabiniers  again 
are  superior  to  these  in  stature,  being  in  this 
respect  unequalled  in  the  French  army  ;  but, 
martial  and  formidable  as  they  are,  they  are 
eclipsed  in  all  respects  by  our  Life  Guards, 
and  perhaps  by  most  of  our  heavy  cavalry. 

1  am  much  mistaken  if  the  northern  and 
Germanic  provinces  of  France  do  not  contri¬ 
bute  more  than  their  due  proportion  of  re¬ 
cruits  to  the  army,  but  especially  to  the 
cavalry.  Many  of  these,  indeed,  might  well 
pass  for  Englishmen  by  their  physiognomy. 

FACE  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

France  offers  little  that  is  beautiful  in 
scenery,  some  ancient  forests  excepted,  and 
still  less  that  is  imposing  or  sublime ;  al¬ 
though,  doubtless,  in  so  large  a  territory,  many- 
isolated  scenes  may  be  pointed  out  as  deser- 
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ving  the  admiration  of  the  tourist.  No  part 
of  the  kingdom’is,  probably,  less  interesting  in 
this  respect,  than  the  roads  between  Calais 
and  the  Jura.  Some  miles  beyond  Boulogne, 
there  are  well-wooded  scenes  and  English- 
like  villages  ;  and  occasionally  fine  sylvan 
views  occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Beau¬ 
vais,  over  which  the  gigantic  cathedral 
proudly  towers ;  but  except  a  part  of  the 
forest  of  Fontainebleau,  of  which,  from  the 
flatness  of  the  road,  little  can  be  seen  at  once, 
the  remainder  of  the  journey  is  more  tame 
and  monotonous  than  can  well  be  imagined. 
All  Burgundy,  especially,  is  dullness  itself. 
Something  like  hills  occur  occasionally  in 
tire  distance,  but  they  rise  and  fall  so  regu¬ 
larly  that  they  look  like  artificial  mounds  of 
earth.  The  entrance  to  Besan^on  is,  how¬ 
ever,  striking,  particularly  by  moonlight. 
There,  nature  has  done  much,  and  art  more. 
Altogether  the  traveller  will  rarely  pass 
through  “  a  country  so  devoid  of  beauty  and 
interest,  or  so  utterly  unpicturesque,  as  ‘  la 
belle  France .’  ’’  J.  N. 


of  iitecoom). 

MR.  crosse's  own  account  ok  his  recent 

EXPERIMENTS. 

[Extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Stutchbury, 
of  the  Bristol  Institution,  to  the  Editor  of 
the  Bristol  Guardian,  dated  Feb.  1,  1837.] 

“  I  feel  it.  a  duty  due  to  the  cause  in 
which  I  am  engaged,  and  to  the  philosopher 
with  whom  they  have  originated,  at  once  to 
take  the  liberty  of  transmitting  to  the  press, 
and  particularly  the  local  press,  from  which 
so  many  reports  have  emanated,  an  abstract 
of  a  letter  I  have  received  from  Mr.  Crosse, 
with  an  account  of  his  experiments,  in  the 
language  of  a  private  communication,  (not 
that  which  he  would  probably  have  chosen 
had  he  made  the  communication  himself,) 
and  without  further  comment. 

“  The  following  is  an  accurate  account  of 
the  experiments  in  which  insects  made  their 
appearance  : — Experiment  the  first.  I  took  a 
dilute  solution  of  silicate  of  potash,  super¬ 
saturated  with  muriatic  acid,  and  poured  it 
into  a  quart  basin  resting  on  a  piece  of  ma¬ 
hogany  and  a  Wedgewood  funnel  in  such  a 
manner  that  a  strip  of  flannel,  wetted  with 
the  same,  and  acting  as  a  syphon,  conveyed 
the  fluid,  drop  by  drop,  through  the  funnel 
upon  a  piece  of  somewhat  porous  Vesuvian 
red  oxide  of  iron,  which  was  thus  kept  con¬ 
stantly  wetted  by  the  solution,  and  across  the 
surface  of  which,  (by  means  of  two  platina 
wires  connected  with  the  opposite  poles  of  a 
Voltaic  battery,  consisting  of  nineteen  pairs 
of  five-inch  plates  in  cells  filled  with  water, 
and  1-500  muriatic  acid,)  a  constant  electric 
current  was  passed.  This  was  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  procuring  crystals  of  sikx.  At  the 


end  of  fourteen  days,  I  observed  two  or  three 
very  minute  specks  on  the  surface  of  the 
stone,  white,  and  somewhat  elevated.  On 
the  eighteenth  day,  fine  filaments  projected 
from  each  of  these  specks  or  nipples,  and  the 
whole  figure  was  increased  in  size.  On  the 
twenty-second  day,  each  of  these  figures  as¬ 
sumed  a  more  definite  form,  still  enlarging. 
On  the  twenty-sixth  day,  each  assumed  the 
form  of  a  perfect  insect,  standing  upright  on 
four  or  five  bristles  which  formed  its  tail. 
On  the  twenty-eighth  day,  each  insect  moved 
its  legs,  and  in  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  de¬ 
tached  itself  from  the  stone  and  moved  at 
will.  It  so  happened  that  the  apparatus  was 
placed  fronting  the  south,  but  the  window 
opposite  was  covered  with  a  blind,  as  I  found 
these  little  animals  much  disturbed  when  a 
ray  of  light  fell  on  them ;  and,  out  of  about 
fifty  which  made  their  appearance  at  once,  at 
least  forty-five  took  up  their  habitation  on 
the  north  side  of  the  stone.  I  ought  to  have 
added,  that  when  all  the  fluid,  or  nearly  so, 
was  drawn  out  of  the  basin,  it  was  caught  in 
a  glass  bottle  placed  under  a  glass  funnel 
which  supported  the  stone,  and  was  then 
returned  into  the  basin  without  moving  the 
stone.  The  whole  was  placed  on  a  light  frame 
made  for  the  purpose.  These  insects  have 
been  seen  by  many  of  my  friends,  and  appear 
when  magnified  very  much  like  cheese-mites, 
but  from  twice  to  eight  times  the  size,  some 
with  six  legs,  others  with  eight.  They  are 
covered  with  long  bristles,  and  those  at  the 
tail,  when  highly  magnified,  are  spiney. 
After  they  have  been  born  some  time  they 
become  amphibious,  and  I  have  seen  them 
crawl  about  on  a  dry  surface. 

“  Experiment  the  second.  I  took  a  satu¬ 
rated  solution  of  silicate  of  potash,  and  filled 
a  small  glass  jar  with  it,  into  which  I  plunged 
a  stout  iron  wire,  connected  with  the  positive 
pole  of  a  battery  of  twenty  pairs  of  cylinders 
filled  with  water  alone,  and  immersed  in  the 
same  a  small  coil  of  silver  wire  connected 
with  the  negative  pole  of  the  same  battery. 
After  some  weeks*  action,  gelatinous  silex 
surrounded  the  iron  wire,  and,  after  a  longer 
period,  the  same  substance  filled  up  the  coil 
of  silver  wire  at  the  other  pole,  but  in  much 
less  quantity.  In  the  course  of  time,  one  of 
these  insects  appeared  in  the  silex  at  the 
negative  pole,  and  there  are  at  the  present 
time  not  less  than  three  well  formed,  precisely 
similar  insects  at  the  negative,  and  twelve  at 
the  positive  pole,  in  all  fifteen.  Each  of 
them  is  deeply  imbedded  in  the  gelatinous 
silex,  the  bristles  of  its  tail  alone  projecting, 
and  the  average  of  them  are  half  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  beiow  the  surface  of  the 
fluid. 

“  In  this  last  experiment,  we  have  neither 
acid,  nor  wood,  nor  flannel,  nor  iron  ore.  I 
will  not  say  whether  they  would  have  been 
called  to  life  without  the  electric  agency  or 
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not.  I  offer  no  opinion ,  but  have  merely 
stated  certain  facts." 


&necfcote  Salieri). 


A  PERPETUAL  MOTION  SEEKER. 

The  case  of  a  watch-maker  is  recorded  by 
the  celebrated  Pinel,  physician  to  the  Bicetre, 
in  Paris,  during  the  Revolution  and  the  Re¬ 
public.  This  man  was  infatuated  with  the 
chimera  of  perpetual  motion,  and  to  effect 
this  discovery  he  set  to  work  with  indefati¬ 
gable  ardour.  From  unremitting  attention 
to  the  object  of  his  enthusiasm,  coinciding 
with  the  influence  of  revolutionary  disturb¬ 
ances,  his  imagination  was  greatly  heated, 
his  sleep  was  interrupted,  and,  at  length,  a 
complete  derangement  took  place.  His  case 
was  marked  by  a  most  whimsical  illusion  of 
the  imagination :  he  fancied  that  he  had  lost 
his  head  upon  the  scaffold  ;  that  it  had  been 
thrown  promiscuously  among  the  heads  of 
many  other  victims  ;  that  the  judges,  having 
repented  of  their  cruel  sentence,  had  ordered 
these  heads  to  be  restored  to  their  respective 
owners,  and  placed  upon  their  respective 
shoulders ;  but,  that  in  consequence  of  an 
unhappy  mistake,  the  gentlemen  who  had  the 
management  of  that  business  had  placed 
upon  his  shoulders  the  head  of  one  of  his 
unhappy  companions.  The  idea  of  this 
whimsical  change  of  his  head  occupied  his 
thoughts  night  and  day,  which  determined 
his  friends  to  send  him  to  the  Asylum. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  extravagant  flow¬ 
ings  of  his  heated  brain:  he  sung,  he  cried, 
or  danced  incessautly  ;  and  as  there  appeared 
no  propensity  to  commit  acts  of  violence  or 
disturbance,  he  was  allowed  to  go  about  the 
hospital  without  control,  in  order  to  expend, 
by  evaporation,  the  effervescence  of  his  spirits. 
“  Look  at  these  teeth  !”  he  cried,  “  mine 
were  exceedingly  handsome;  these  are  rotten 
and  decayed.  My  mouth  was  sound  and 
healthy  ;  this  is  foul  and  diseased.  What 
difference  between  this  hair,  and  that  of  my 
own  head  !” 

The  idea  of  perpetual  motion  frequently 
recurred  to  him  in  the  midst  of  his  wander¬ 
ings  ;  and  he  chalked  on  all  the  doors  or 
windows  as  he  passed,  the  various  designs  by 
which  his  wonderous  piece  of  mechanism  was 
to  be  constructed.  The  method  best  calcu¬ 
lated  to  cure  so  whimsical  an  illusion  appeared 
to  be  that  of  encouraging  his  prosecution  of 
it  to  satiety.  His  friends  were  accordingly 
requested  to  send  him  his  loois,  with  mate¬ 
rials  to  work  upon,  and  other  requisites,  such 
as  plates  of  copper,  steel,  and  watch  wheels. 
His  zeal  was  now  redoubled ;  his  whole 
attention  was  riveted  upon  his  favourite  pur¬ 
suit  ;  he  forgot  his  meals,  and  after  about  a 
mouth’s  labour,  which  he  sustained  with  a 
constancy  that  deserved  a  better  success,  our 


artist  began  to  think  that  he  had  followed  a 
false  route.  He  broke  into  a  thousand  frag¬ 
ments  the  piece  of  machinery  which  he  had 
fabricated  with  so  much  toil,  and  thought, 
and  labour,  entered  upon  the  construction  of 
another  upon  a  new  plan,  and  laboured  with 
equal  pertinacity  for  another  fortnight.  The 
various  parts  being  completed,  he  brought 
them  together;  he  fancied  that  he  saw  a 
perfect  harmony  amongst  them.  The  whole 
was  now  finally  adjusted  ;— his  anxiety  was 
indescribable — motion  succeeded;  it  conti¬ 
nued  for  some  time,  and  he  supposed  it  capa¬ 
ble  of  continuing  for  ever.  He  was  elevated 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  enjoyment  and  triumph, 
and  ran  like  lightning  into  the  interior  of  the 
hospital,  crying  out,  like  another  Archimedes, 

“  At  length  I  have  solved  this  famous  pro¬ 
blem,  which  has  puzzled  so  many  men  cele¬ 
brated  for  their  wisdom  and  talents  !”  Grie¬ 
vous  to  state,  he  was  disconcerted  in  the 
midst  of  his  triumph.  The  wheels  stopped  ! 
— the  “  perpetual  motion  ’’  ceased  !  His 
intoxication  of  joy  was  succeeded  by  disap¬ 
pointment  and  confusion  ;  though,  to  avoid 
a  humiliating  and  mortifying  confession,  he 
declared  that  he  could  easily  remove  the 
impediment ;  but,  tired  of  that  kind  of  em¬ 
ployment,  he  was  determined,  for  the  future, 
to  devote  his  attention  solely  to  his  business. 

There  still  remained  another  imaginary 
impression  to  be  counteracted,  that  of  the 
exchange  of  his  head,  which  unceasingly 
occurred  te  him.  A  keen  and  unanswerable 
stroke  of  pleasantry  seemed  best  adapted  to 
correct  this  fantastic  whim.  Another  conva¬ 
lescent,  of  a  gay  and  facetious  humour,  in¬ 
structed  in  the  part  he  should  play  in  this 
comedy,  adroitly  turned  the  conversation  to 
the  subject  of  the  famous  miracle  of  St.  De¬ 
nis,  in  which  it  will  be  recollected  that  the 
holy  man,  after  decapitation,  walked  away 
with  his  head  under  his  arm,  which  he  kissed, 
and  condoled  with  for  its  misfortune.  Our 
mechanician  strongly  maintained  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  the  fact,  arid  sought  to  confirm  it  by 
an  appeal  to  his  own  case.  The  other  setup 
a  loud  laugh,  and  replied,  with  a  tone  of  the 
keenest  ridicule,  “  Madman  as  thou  art,  how 
could  St.  Denis  kiss  his  own  head  P  Was  it 
with  his  heels?”  This  equally  unexpected 
and  unanswerable  retort  forcibly  struck  the 
maniac.  He  retired  confused  amid  the  peals 
of  laughter  which  were  provoked  at  his  ex¬ 
pense,  and  never  afterwards  mentioned  the 
exchange  of  his  head.* 

This  is  a  very  instructive  case,  inasmuch 
as  it  illustrates,  in  the  clearest  point  of  view, 
the  moral  treatment  of  the  insane.  It  shows 
us  the  kind  of  mental  remedies  which  are 
likely  to  be  successful  in  the  cure  of  disor¬ 
dered  intellect.  This  disease  was  purely  of 
the  imagination,  and  the  causes  which  pro- 

*  Ph.  Pinel,  Traite  Medico-Plnlosophique  sur 
V Alienation  Mentale,  &c.— Paris,  1809. 
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duced  it  did  not  lie  very  deep,  neither  were 
they  such  as,  under  proper  management,  were 
likeiy  to  produce  any  permanent  alienation  of 
mind.  An  intense  application  to  the  more 
speculative  parts  of  his  trade,  had  fixed  his 
imagination  upon  the  discovery  of  perpetual 
motion  ;  mingling  with  this,  when  his  judg¬ 
ment  was  half  dethroned,  came  tire  idea  of 
losing  his  own  head,  and  getting  a  wrong 
one.  And  at  a  time  when  heads  were  falling 
indiscriminately  around  him,  this  second 
freak  of  the  imagination,  acting  as  a  kind ‘of 
interlude  or  by-play  to  the  first,  was  one  of 
the  most  natural  that  could  be  supposed. 
From  the  same  reason  that  this  person  ran 
mad  in  attempting  to  discover  perpetuaFmo- 
tion,  does  the  astronomer,  of  whose  mind 
religious  veneration  forms  a  part,  make  the 
sun  his  god,  and  worship  him  as  the  creator 
of  the  world.  From  the  same  cause  does  the 
enthusiast  spend  whole  nights  in  prayer,  and 
the  poet  speak  constantly  in  rhyme.  Of  the 
latter  form  of  insanity  I  once  saw  a  lady  who 
never  spoke  in  prose ;  her  rhyme  was  easy 
and  natural,  and  the  facility  with  whicli  it 
was  composed  and  uttered  wonderful.  The 
ideas  which  produced  this  man’s  insanity 
were  rather  of  a  whimsical  cast ;  springing 
from  a  mind  of  no  great  power,  over  which 
none  of  the  passions  appear  to  have  exercised 
any  marked  or  predominant  sway. — Analyst. 


REMA.HK ABI.E  YEW-TREE. 

Mr.  Gibson,  bookseller  in  Oxford,  found,  a 
short  time  since,  among  some  old  books 
which  he  had  recently  purchased,  and  which 
were  formerly  the  property  of  (the  Rev.)  Mr. 
Henry  Bright,  who  was  author  of  a  small 
Work  on  the  virtues  of  British  plants,  an  old 
copperplate  print  of  a  very  large  and  curious 
yew-tree,  said  to  have  been  growing,  about 
1723,  in  the  village  of  Arlington,  Middlesex. 
This  print  is  headed,  “  Poet  John  Saxy  upon 
his  Yew-Tree,  Nov.  1729;”  and  it  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  copy  of  verses,  from  which  it 
appears  that  it  must  have  been  as  much  as 
50  ft.  or  60  ft.  in  height.  It  was  surrounded 
at  the  bottom  of  its  trunk  by  a  wooden  seat, 
above  which,  at  10  ft.  from  the  ground,  was 
a  large  circular  canopy,  formed  by  the  tree 
itself,  which  was,  according  to  Poet  Saxy,— 

"  So  thick,  so  fine,  so  full,  so  wide, 

A  troop  ofguaids  might  under  it  ride.” 

Ten  feet  above  this  canopy  was  another,  of 
much  smaller  dimensions  ;  and  above  that  a 
pyramid,  about  20  ft.  high,  surmounted  by  a 
globe  10  ft.  in  diameter;  and  this  globe  was 
crowned  by — 

“  A  weathercock,  who  gaped  to  crow  it 
This  world  is  mine,  and  all  below  it.” 

In  the  rhymes,  this  tree,  it  is  said, — 

“  Yields  to  Arlington  a  fame 

Much  louder  than  its  Earldom’s  name  ,” 

fmm  which  it  may  be  inferred,  that  it  grew  in 


(Remarkable  Yew-tree.) 


some  churchyard  in  the  parish  of  Arling¬ 
ton,  though  the  paper  is  endorsed,  u  The 
Yew-Tree  at  Harlington,  Middlesex.”  —  Gar¬ 
dener’s  Magazine. 


RAMBLES  IN  EGYPT  AND  CANDIA. 

By  Captain  C.  Rochfort  Scott. 

[  Besides  containing  attractive,  sketchy  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  present  face  of  the  above 
countries,  Captain  Scott’s  two  volumes  com¬ 
prise  many  details  of  their  military  power 
and  resources,  with  observations  on  the  go¬ 
vernment,  policy,  and  commercial  system  of 
Mohammed  Ali.  These  views,  though  not 
precisely  adapted  for  our  quotation,  are 
nearly  as  entertaining  as  (hey  are  important; 
since  every  one  must  feel  interested  in  one 
ot  the  oldest  countries  of  the  world  being 
remodelled,  as  it  were,  by  the  aid  of  the 
mightiest  means  of  our  time,  as  the  steam- 
engine  and  the  railway.  Such  a  scene  Egypt 
at  this  moment  presents  to  the  philosophic 
inquirer  and  the  reflective  traveller.  How 
congenial  to  their  minds  must  it  be  to  view 
the  operations  of  the  steam-engine,  the  giant 
of  our  times,  in  association  with  the  pyramids 
— those  stupendous  works  of  a  people  whose 
exploits  shine  in  the  earliest  pages  of  man’s 
history.  How  impressive  too,  is  the  picture 
of  such  a  country  rising  in  civilization  upon 
the  ashes  of  its  former  greatness  ;  and,  under 
a  wise  ruler,  participating  in  the  innumerable 
benefits  which  science  and  art  are  daily 
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showering  upon  mankind.  Into  such  a  train 
of  thought,  Captain  Scott’s  work  is  well  cal¬ 
culated  to  conduct  any  but  the  most  listless 
reader. 

Our  first  extract  relates  to  a  subject  of  ex¬ 
haustless  amusement,  namely — ] 

Egyptian  Magic. 

The  trade  of  conjuring  is  a  very  profitable 
one  in  Egypt,  for,  on  any  thing  being  lost, 
a  magician  is  immediately  sent  for,  who, 
after  going  through  the  mummery  usually 
practised  on  such  occasions,  and  extracting 
from  his  credulous  employers  a  sum  generally 
equivalent  to  the  article  lost,  leaves  the  house 
with  the  grave  but  consoling  assurance  that, 
sooner  or  later,  the  missing  property  will  in¬ 
dubitably  be  restored  to  its  owner.  If,  by 
any  chance,  the  article  should  be  afterwards 
found,  the  magician  obtains  all  the  credit  of 
the  recovery :  and  if  not,  the  bereft  wight 
still  lives  in  hopes  that  it  will  eventually  be 
spirited  back  to  him,  and  the  wise  man  loses 
nothing  of  his  oracular  reputation  by  the 
temporary  delay  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  pro¬ 
mise. 

I  cannot  do  better,  whilst  on  this  subject, 
than  introduce  my  readers  to  the  celebrated 
magician  of  Western  Africa,  whose  wonderful 
necromantic  power  has  been  mysteriously  al¬ 
luded  to  by  former  travellers,  as  something 
that  ought  not  to  be  lightly  spoken  of. 

For  a  few  dollars,  I  engaged  this  magician 
to  come  out  to  Old  Cairo  to  exhibit  his  super¬ 
natural  art  to  a  party  of  friends  assembled 
there  one  evening  during  the  beiram.  The 
following  is  a  succinct  account  of  the  mum¬ 
mery  he  went  through  on  the  occasion, which, 
as  I  am  informed,  differed  in  no  material 
point  from  that  he  is  usually  in  the  habit  of 
practising. 

We  had,  at  his  desire,  provided  a  boy,  who 
was  not  to  be  more  than  fourteen  years  of 
age  ;  and  we  took  care  to  select  one  who,  we 
had  every  reason  to  believe,  was  a  perfect 
stranger  to  him.  The  magician  commenced 
his  operations  by  writing  some  characters  on 
a  long  slip  of  paper,  in  sentences  of  two  or 
three  lines  each,  drawing  an  ink  line  across 
the  paper  at  the  conclusion  of  each  sentence. 
Then,  after  wiping  the  boy’s  forehead,  (from 
which  the  perspiration  was  already  starting 
from  fright,  he  stuck  another  piece  of  paper, 
covered,  like  the  former,  with  hieroglyphics, 
under  his  skull-cap,  so  as  to  throw  a  shadow 
upon  his  eyes,  and  prevent  his  looking  up. 

Taking  the  boy’s  hand  in  his,  the  magi¬ 
cian  then  described  with  ink  a  square  figure 
in  the  palm,  drawing  divers  figures  all  over 
it  in  a  very  mysterious  manner,  as  if  the 
result  of  profound  calculation.  Finally, 
pouring  a  considerable  quantity  of  ink  into 
the  boy’s  hand,  so  as  to  form  quite  a  pool, 
upon  which  he  desired  him  to  keep  his  eyes 
stedfastiy  fixed,  forcing  his  head  down  at 
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the  same  time  to  within  a  few  inches  of  his 
hand. 

As  the  Hebrew  seers  of  old  are  said  to 
have  required  the  aid  of  music  to  excite  the 
spirit  of  prophecy,  so  our  magician  seemed 
to  think  that  a  monotonous  noise,  (I  have  no 
doubt  very  like  what  Hebrew  music  was, 
judging  from  the  way  in  which  the  Jews 
now  sing  their  Psalms,)  would  assist  him  in 
the  delusion  of  his  victim.  He  accordingly 
began  muttering,  with  great  rapidity,  some 
unintelligible  jargon — mostly  a  repetition  of 
the  same  words  over  and  over  again — until 
he  was  nearly  breathless.  Whilst  so  doing, 
he  kept  sprinkling  some  incense,  coriander- 
seeds,  and  other  things,  into  a  charcoal  fire, 
placed  in  a  brasier  by  his  side;  and  after 
the  space  of  some  minutes,  he  committed  to 
the  flames  one  of  the  sentences  which  he 
cut  off’  the  long  slip  of  paper.  He  then 
asked  the  boy  if  he  saw  any  thing,  and,  on 
his  replying  several  times  in  the  negative, 
observed  that  he  feared  the  lad  was  very 
stupid. 

Shortly  after  this  remark,  the  boy,  thus 
spurred  into  intelligence,  exclaimed  that  he 
saw  something. 

“  What  is  it  ?”  asked  the  necromancer, 
with  well-feigned  eagerness,  repeating  his 
invocations  with  increased  rapidity. 

“It  is  a  little  boy,”  said  the  lad. 

“  But  has  he  not  something  in  his  hand  ?” 
asked  the  sage. — “  Does  he  not  hold  a  flag  ?” 

“  Yes,  yes,  he  has  a  flag.” 

“  Do  you  only  see  one  ?” 

“  Oh,  yes  !  now  I  see  two.” 

In  this  way  the  hoy  was  persuaded  that  he 
successively  saw  seven  flags,  seven  tents,  the 
Sultan,  and,  finally,  a  large  army ;  and  only 
three  of  the  mysterious  slips  of  paper  had 
yet  been  consumed. 

Being  quite  satisfied  with  the  success  of 
this  branch  of  his  magic,  we  begged  him  to 
give  us  another  specimen  of  his  wonderful 
powers — upon  which  he  requested  us  to  name 
any  person  we  pleased,  saying  that  he  would 
undertake  to  make  him  appear  to  the  boy, 
who  should  describe  him  to  us.  fie  failed 
most  completely  in  every  instance  but  one ; 
which,  however,  we  did  not  think  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  tell  him. 

I  asked  to  see  Mr.  - - ,  a  writer  for  a 

certain  London  newspaper,  who  happened  to 
have  recently  arrived  at  Cairo.  The  boy  de¬ 
scribed  him  as  a  stout  personage,  with  a 
large  head,  wearing  a  white  hat  and  a  black 
coat,  and  having  the  carriage  of  a  Sultan. 

Taking  my  cue  from  the  magician,  I  asked 
what  business  had  brought  him  to  Egypt  ? 
Whether  he  had  not  come  to  make  Moham¬ 
med  Ali  Soldan  P  He  answered,  “Yes,  with 
a  great  deal  of  money,  and  loud  thunder .” 
Such  an  announcement  could  not  but  cause 
great  amusement  to  the  party  assembled, 
and  proportionate  discomfort  to  the  conjuror, 
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who  was  quite  at  a  loss  to  account  for  our 
immoderate  merriment. 

A  lady  of  the  party  afterwards  took  the 
lad’s  place,  submitting  to  the  same  ceremo¬ 
nies  that  had  attended  his  mystification ; 
and,  though  fully  convinced  of  the  absurdity 
of  the  juggle,  and  determined  not  to  be  per¬ 
suaded  into  seeing  any  thing,  yet,  ere  ten 
minutes  had  elapsed,  she  fancied  she  saw  a 
flag  and  two  stars.  We  endeavoured  in  vain 
to  persuade  her  that  what  she  saw  was  but 
the  reflection  of  her  own  eyes,  and  the 
shadow  of  the  piece  of  paper  dangling  from 
her  forehead ;  but  she  became  so  much  ex¬ 
cited  that  her  friends  would  not  suffer  her  to 
remain  longer  under  the  magic  influence. 

The  conjurer  refused  to  try  his  art  upon 
grown-up  males.  The  delusion  is  evidently 
produced  by  gradually  working  upon  feelings 
already  predisposed,  by  superstition,  or  other 
causes,  to  the  necessary  state  of  excitement. 
The  extraordinary  power  of  association,  as  in 
the  diseased  system  of  a  dreamer,  makes  the 
victim  believe  that  he  sees  any  thing  brought 
to  his  imagination.  The  fumes  of  the  in¬ 
cense,  and  unearthly  sounds,  were  of  them¬ 
selves  sufficient  to  cause  a  wandering  in  the 
boy’s  ideas ;  and  the  constrained  position  of 
his  head,  and  fixedness  of  his  eyes  upon  the 
shining  surface  of  the  pool  of  ink,  (which 
reflected  his  own  black  face  and  bright  eyes, 
ad  infinitum ,)  may  easily  be  supposed  to 
have  completed  his  mystification. 

[In  the  next  quotation,  we  find  a  refuta¬ 
tion  ot  one  of  the  marvels  of  antiquity — ] 

The  Labyrinth  of  Crete. 

The  village  of  Avenuson  is  a  much  more 
inviting  locale  than  Agius  Decca,  being 
embosomed  in  groves  of  fruit-trees,  and  wa¬ 
tered  by  a  limpid  rivulet.  Soon  after  passing 
this  village,  the  pathway  to  the  labyrinth 
strikes  off'  to  the  right,  ascending  the  steep 
mountain,  on  the  acclivity  of  which  this  won¬ 
der  of  the  world  is  situated.  It  requires  a 
scramble  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  reach 
it ;  for,  although  but  a  short  distance  from 
the  road,  it  is  elevated  at  least  six  hundred 
feet  above  the  plain,  and  the  pathway  is  ob¬ 
structed  by  rocks  and  bushes. 

The  entrance  cannot  be  discerned  until 
within  one  hundred  paces  of  it.  It  faces  the 
south,  and  is  evidently  one  of  the  natural 
caverns  so  common  in  the  island,  and  indeed 
in  the  sides  of  all  mountains  of  the  same 
geological  character. 

From  this  vestibule ,  a  passage  of  consider¬ 
able  width,  but  obstructed  by  huge  blocks  of 
rock,  leads  for  some  distance  into  the  heart  of 
the  mountain,  when,  turning  sharply  to  the 
left,  and  diminishing  suddenly  to  a  width  and 
heightlr  of  between  four  and  five  feet,  it  con¬ 
tinues  in  that  direction  for  about  eighty 
paces.  This  inconvenient  boyau  is  the  only 
passage  in  the  labyrinth  that  obliges  one  to 


bend  the  back.  At  its  termination,  we  ar¬ 
rived  at  a  kind  of  star-chamber,  (I  mean  a 
chamber  in  the  form  of  a  star,)  from  which 
passages  branch  off’  in  all  directions,  leading 
to  other  chambers,  where  new  radii  conduct 
still  further  into  the  interior  of  the  mountain, 
forming  indeed  a  very  intricate  net-work,  of 
which  some  idea  may  be  formed  by  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  purlieus  of  St. 
Giles’s,  by  merely  imagining  a  succession  of 
subterranean  seven  dials. 

The  roof  of  all  these  numerous  passages 
and  chambers  is  one  uninterrupted,  even  sur¬ 
face,  for  though  they  differ  materially  in 
height,  yet  this  irregularity  is  chiefly  caused 
by  the  greater  or  less  accumulation  of  stones 
and  rubbish  heaped  upon  the  floors,  over 
which  the  adventurer  has  sometimes  to  make 
his  way  at  the  risk  of  his  neck.  Some  of  the 
chambers,  however,  are  entered  by  steps,  the 
floors  being  sunk,  but  even  of  these  the  roof 
is  invariably  on  the  same  hanging  level. 

The  passages  are  sufficiently  complex  and 
tortuous  to  puzzle  any  one  who  visits  them 
for  the  first  time ;  but  to  persons  accustomed 
to  thread  these  mazes,  like  our  guides,  I 
should  say,  that  the  huge  hanks  of  twine 
and  extravagant  supply  of  torches  and  wax- 
tapers  were  called  for  merely  by  the  charla- 
tanerie  of  their  profession ;  and  I  feel  per¬ 
suaded  that,  bearing  in  mind  the  before- 
noticed  peculiarity  in  the  formation  of  the 
roof  of  this  extraordinary  place,  any  one 
provided  with  plenty  of  wax  candles,  presence 
of  mind,  a  box  of  lucifers,  and  the  organ  of 
locality,  ought  to  find  his  way  out  of  it.  The 
direction  of  the  chain  of  hills  is  east  and 
west;  their  composition  a  soft  limestone, 
disposed  in  thin,  parallel  strata,  underlying 
slightly  north.  Recollecting,  therefore,  that 
the  roof  is  always  the  under  part  of  the  same 
stratum — it  is  clear  that  all  the  passages 
which  are  on  an  inclined  plane  parallel  to 
that  of  the  roof  must  run  north  and  south, 
— whilst  those  which  are  level  must  be  in 
the  direction  of  the  range  of  hills,  and  can 
not,  therefore,  lead  to  the  entrance  facing  the 
south,  which  must,  consequently,  be  sought 
for,  by  attaining  the  very  highest  level  of  the 
passages  on  an  inclined  plane. 

One  passage  that  we  followed,  with  every 
appearance  of  caution  en  the  part  of  our 
guides,  brought  us,  after  divers  windings,  to 
a  small  chamber,  of  which  the  roof  having 
given  way  to  the  constant  action  of  a  trick¬ 
ling  stream,  and  formed  numerous  stalactites, 
has  assumed  the  appearance  of  the  interior 
of  a  Gothic  spire.  The  water  is  constantly 
dripping,  and  some  charitable  person  has 
furnished  the  chamber  with  an  earthenware 
vase  to  collect  the  stream  and  enable  the 
traveller  to  quench  his  thirst.  This  is  the 
only  part  of  the  labyrinth  that  we  found  un¬ 
comfortably  damp,  and  in  no  place  was  the 
air  hot  or  disagreeable. 
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Another  passage  conducted  us  to  a  large 
chamber,  which  we  were  informed  was  the  ne 
plus  ultra  in  that  direction — I  think  our 
guides  called  it  the  hall  of  sacrifice.  The 
venturesome  persons  who,  by  the  aid  of  flam¬ 
beaux  and  twine,  penetrate  “  thus  far  into 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,”  consider  themselves 
entitled  to  lay  claim  to  immortality  by  in¬ 
scribing  their  names  on  the  wall.  Amongst 
others  were  those  of  Mustapha  Pasha,  and  of 

a  French  lady,  Madame  C - ,  whom  her 

tender  husband  described  as  being  “  enceinte 
de  5  mois.” 

The  purpose  for  which  this  labyrinth  was 
formed  is  yet  a  matter  of  conjecture.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  indication  of  its  having 
been  a  place  of  burial,  and  the  narrow  en¬ 
trance  is  very  much  against  the  supposition 
of  its  having  been  a  stone  quarry — indeed,  it 
is  quite  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
builders  of  Gotyna  should  have  come  here  for 
stone  when  they  had  plenty  of  the  same  kind 
much  nearer  at  hand. 

It  most  probably  was  a  natural  cavern, 
which  served  in  early  ages  as  a  place  of  re¬ 
fuge  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  plain  below, 
against  the  marauding  visits  of  their  more 
powerful  neighbours  ;  and  thus  came  to  be 
enlarged  to  contain  their  stores  of  grain  as 
well  as  their  families,  and,  finally,  to  assume 
its  present  regular  appearance. 

Some  doubts  have  been  started  as  to  this 
cavern  being  the  famed  labyrinth  from  which 
Theseus  was  delivered  by  the  contrivance  of 
the  love-stricken  Ariadne.  Far  be  it  from 
me  to  throw  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  on  the 
truth  of  a  tale  of  such  true  love,  but  I  needs 
must  confess  that  the  locale  but  ill  agrees 
with  the  account  handed  down  to  us  of  the 
Minotaur’s  abode ;  for  veracious  Greek  au¬ 
thors  state  that  it  had  an  opening  on  the  sea 
shore — now  this  certainly  never  possessed 
such  a  back-door,  for  it  is,  at  'least,  six  miles 
from  the  coast. 

[In  taking  leave  of  Captain  Scott’s  work, 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  it  as  one  of 
the  most  intelligent  books  of  the  season.] 
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GAV  MELANCHOLY. 

The  history  of  Madge  Wildfire,  previous  to 
her  derangement,  is  well  known  to  all  who 
have  read — and  who  has  not  read  p — that 
chef  (V oeuvre  of  the  wizard  of  the  north,  the 
Heart  of  Mid  Lothian.  Illicit  love  and  its 
consequences,  in  a  character  of  low  extraction, 
whom  beauty  raised  above  her  station,  were 
the  predisposing  causes  of  her  malady.  Her 
personal  charms  appear  to  have  attracted 
much  attention,  and  a  considerable  degree  of 
vanity  and  sell- love  formed  a  prominent  fea¬ 
ture  in  her  character.  This  ruling  passion  of 
her  mind  runs  through  the  whole  of  her  his¬ 


tory  when  insane,  and  stamps  all  its  workings 
with  a  peculiar  feature.  Facts  teach  us  that 
persons  in  whom  vanity  or  amour-propre 
form  a  predominating  part  of  the  disposition, 
if  afflicted  with  insanity,  from  whatever  cause 
it  may  arise,  the  ideas  of  health  are  renewed 
in  a  modified  and  exalted  form  in  the  state  of 
disease ;  and  as  the  tenor  of  the  mind  when 
awake,  determines,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
nature  of  our  dreams — so  does  the  stamp  of 
the  sane  intellect  throw  the  hue  of  its  colour¬ 
ing  over  the  imaginations  of  the  insane.  The 
vain  are  apt,  in  this  condition,  to  imagine 
themselves  queens  and  princesses,  and  are 
more  greedy  of  admiration,  than  ambitious  of 
power.  This  turn  of  the  insane  mind  is 
peculiar  to  females.  It  is  well  exemplified  in 
some  of  Madge’s  ditties  : — 

“  I’m  Madge  of  the  country,  I’m  Madge  of  the  tow  n, 
I’m  Madge  of  the  lad  I  am  blithest  to  own  ; 

The  lady  of  Beaver  in  diamonds  may  shine. 

But  has  not  a  heart  half  so  happy  as  mine. 

“  I’m  queen  of  the  wake,  and  I’m  lady  of  May, 

And  I  lead  the  blithe  ring  round  the  May-pole  to-day ; 
The  wild  fire  that  dances  so  fair  and  so  free. 

Was  never  so  bright  or  so  bonnie  as  me.” 

Bred  at  a  distance  from  the  court,  and  in 
an  obscure  village,  the  imagination  of  Madge 
wonderfully  adapts  itself  to  the  circumstances 
of  her  previous  life.  Had  she  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  society  of  a  higher  order,  she  would 
probably  have  fancied  herself  a  royal  queen, 
but  the  fancy  having  no  materials  of  this 
kind  to  work  upon,  she  exalts  herself  to  that 
dignity  which,  in  rural  sport,  is  generally 
awarded  to  the  most  beautiful.  The  tenor  of 
all  this  maniac’s  history  strictly  accords  with 
the  illustration  I  have  given  of  it ;  but  her 
death-bed  scene  is  one  of  the  most  feeling 
that  the  pen  of  the  narrator  or  historian  ever 
sketched.  In  the  most  violent  and  perfect 
maniacs,  alarming  disease  very  commonly 
partially  or  completely  restores  the  mental 
faculties  ;  the  body  acts  by  way  of  revulsion 
upon  the  mind,  and  the  disorder  appears  to 
be  removed  from  one  by  the  action  of  disease 
in  another.  Most  commonly  this  return  of 
consciousness  is  rather  an  unsteady  twinkling 
than  a  fixed  and  brilliant  light.  The  mind 
seizes  ideas  which  it  fancies  are  not  new ; 
looks  upon  objects  in  a  truer  light.  The 
causes  of  its  observation  become  apparent; 
and  however  gay  the  paroxysms  of  the  disor¬ 
der  may  have  been,  there  ik  frequently  a  tinge 
of  profound  melancholy  attends  these  periods 
of  mental  health,  especially  where  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  its  overthrow  has  been  crime,  or  great 
misfortune.  When  these  periods  imme¬ 
diately  precede  dissolution,  as  they  frequently 
do,  there  is  always  an  instructive  “  persua¬ 
sion  ”  of  its  appioach.  The  maniac  is  aware 
that  his  troubles  are  past,  that  his  toils  are  at 
an  end,  that  his  grief  and  his  gaiety,  the 
troubles  of  his  spirit,  and  the  wanderings  of 
his  imagination,  will  all  sleep  the  sleep  that 
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knows  no  waking.*  All  the  wanderings  of 
Madge’s  partially  restored  mind  upon  her 
sick  bed,  centre  in  her  approaching  death, 
and  the  whole  of  the  portions  of  old  ballads 
collected  in  her  roving  and  desultory  life  bear 
upon  this  point. 

“  Our  work  is  over,  over  now  ; — 

The  goofiman  wipes  his  weary  brow. 

The  last  long  wain  winds  slow  away, 

Audwe  are  free  to  sport  and  play; 

The  night  comes  on,  when  sets  the  sun, 

And  labour  ends  when  day  is  done  ; 

When  autumn’s  gone  and  winter’s  come 
We  hold  our  jolly  harvest  home.” 

Again,  in  a  strain  of  a  different  character — 

“  When  the  fight  of  grace  is  fought. 

When  the  marriage  vest  is  wrought, 

When  faith  hath  chased  cold  doubt  away. 

And  hope  but  sickens  at  delay, 

When  charity,  imprisoned  here. 

Longs  for  a  more  expanded  sphere  ; 

Doff  thy  robes  of  sin  and  clay, 

Christian,  rise  !  and  come  away.” 

The  next  snatches  are  extremely  pathetic, 
and  indicate  a  greater  degree  of  consciousness 
than  was  exhibited  by  the  former.  Memory 
assumes  more  power,  and  the  poor  maniac 
looks  back  with  sorrow  and  shame  at  the 
crimes  and  misfortunes  of  her  past  life,  and 
her  once  happy  home— contrasts  it  with  her 
present  situation  as  an  outcast  on  the  bed  of 
charity ;  and  prophecies  that  an  evil  and 
sudden  termination  of  existence  must  attend 
the  author  of  all  her  miseries  : 

“  Cold  is  my  bed,  Lord  Archibald, 

And  sad  my  sleep  of  sorrow  ; 

But  thine  shall  bens  sad  and  cold. 

My  false  true  love,  to-morrow. 

And  weep  ye  not  my  maiden  s  free, 

Tho’  death  your  mistress  borrow; 

For  he  for  whom  1  die  to-day 
Shall  die  for  me  to-morrow.” 

Her  last  words  relate  to  her  burial,  v/hich 
a  strange  mixture  of  ideas  confuse  with  a 
wedding : 

“  ‘  Tell  me,  thou  hounie  bird, 

When  shall  1  marry  me  ;’ 

*  When  six  braw  gentlemen 

Kirkward  shall  carry  ye.” 

*  Who  makes  the  bridal  bed  ? 

Birdie,  say  truly  ;’ 

*  The  grey-headed  sexton. 

That  delves  the  grave  truly. 

*  The  glow-worm  o’er  gravestone. 

Shall  light  there  steady. 

The  owl,  from  the  steeple,  sing 

‘  Welcome,  proud  lady  !” 

Such  is  an  example  illustrating  the  imagi¬ 
nations  of  that  form  of  mental  derangement 
termed  mania  mitis ,  amenomunia ,  or  gay 
melancholy. — The  Analyst. 

*  “  It  is  rare,”  says  Foville,  “  that  the  insane  die 
in  a  state  of  mental  alienation;  they  generally  fall 
victims  to  some  bodily  disorder,  and  the  mind  reco¬ 
vers,  in  some  measure,  its  sanity  before  dissolution. 
Even  where  the  most  complete  fatuity  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  long  continued  mental  derangement,  an 
unsteady  glimmering  of  reason  occasionally  returns. 
The  intellect  appears  to  approach  once  more  the 
throne  of  reason,  to  linger  about  the  scenes  in  which 
she  once  delighted,  rnd  to  recall  for  once  more,  and 
but  for  a  moment,  ideas  which  she  once  possessed, 
and  which  she  is  about  to  part  with  lor  ever.”  IIow 
true  is  our  author's  character  to  nature  ! 


t  $tibltc  Stouvnals. 

MEMORANDA  OF  BKNTHAM. 

[Abridged,  from  the  Monthly  Repository .) 

The  frontispiece  of  the  Monthly  Repository, 
(No.  121,)  presents  the  likeness  of  Bentham— 
a  philosopher  whose  long  life  was  incessantly 
and  laboriously  devoted  to  the  good  of  his 
species  ;  in  pursuance  ol  which  be  ever  felt 
that  incessant  labour  a  happy  task,  that  long 
life  but  too  short  for  his  benevolent  object. 
The  preservation  of  his  remains  by  his  physi¬ 
cian  and  friend,  to  whose  care  they  were  con¬ 
fided,  was  in  exact  accordance  with  his  own 
desire.  He  had  early  in  life  determined  to 
leave  his  body  for  dissection.  By  a  docu¬ 
ment  dated  as  far  back  as  the  year  1769,  he 
being  then  only  twenty-two  years  of  age,  he 
bequeathed  it  for  that  purpose  to  his  friend, 
Hr.  Fordyce.  The  document  is  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  remarkable  words : — 

“  This  my  will  and  special  request  I  make, 
not  out  of  affectation  of  singularity,  but  to  the 
intent  and  with  the  desire  that  mankind  may 
reap  some  small  benefit  in  and  by  my  de¬ 
cease,  having  hitherto  had  small  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  contribute  thereto  while  living.” 

A  memorandum  affixed  to  this  document 
shows  that  it  had  undergone  his  revision  two 
months  before  his  death,  and  that  this  part 
of  it  had  been  solemnly  ratified  and  con¬ 
firmed.  The  Anatomy  Bill,  which  has  been 
passed  since  his  death,  for  which  a  founda¬ 
tion  had  been  laid  in  the  Use  of  the  Dead  to 
the  Living ,  (first  published  in  the  Westmin¬ 
ster  Review,  and  afterwards  separately,  and  a 
copy  given  to  every  Member  of  Parliament,) 
and  which  Mr.  Warburton  succeeded  in  car¬ 
rying  through  the  House  of  Commons,  has 
removed  the  main  obstructions  in  the  way  of 
obtaining  anatomical  knowledge ;  but  the 
state  of  the  law  previous  to  the  adoption  of 
the  Anatomy  Act  was  such  as  to  foster  the 
popular  prejudices  against  dissection,  and 
the  effort  to  remove  those  prejudices  was  well 
worthy  of  a  philanthropist.  After  all  the 
lessons  which  science  and  humanity  might 
learn  from  the  dissection  of  his  body  had 
been  taught,  Bentham  further  directed,  that 
the  skeleton  should  be  put  together  and  kept 
entire  ;  that  the  head  and  face  should  be 
preserved  ;  and  that  the  whole  figure,  ar¬ 
ranged  as  naturally  as  possible,  should  be 
attired  in  the  clothes  he  ordinarily  wore, 
seated  in  his  own  chair,  and  maintaining  the 
aspect  and  attitude  most  familiar  to  him.  In 
this  there  mingled  nothing  of  vain  glory  nor 
affectation  of  singularity.”  He  beiieved 
that,  to  the  friends  whom  he  left  behind,  it 
would  be  a  source  of  pleasure  thus  to  retain 
him  still  among  them  ;  and  that  future  gene¬ 
rations  would  joy  to  see  the  real  appearance 
of  the  man  to  whom  they  could  not  but  know 
that  they  were  so  largely  indebted. 
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There  are  relations,  and  associations  arising 
out  of  them,  which  might  render  the  sight  of 
the  cold,  rigid,  unmoving,  passionless  sem¬ 
blance  of  the  being  who  had  been  the  subject 
of  them,  too  intense,  too  painful,  to  be  en¬ 
dured.  But  the  emotions  of  veneration,  and 
even  of  tender  affection,  are  not  incompatible 
with  the  power  of  beholding,  with  a  sensa¬ 
tion  allied  to  pleasure,  a  faithful  and  vivid 
likeness  of  life.  Those  who  had  the  deepest 
personal  regard  for  Mr.  Bentham,  after  the 
subsidence  of  the  first  painful  feeling,  have 
witnessed  the  present  embodiment  of  his 
person,  features,  and  expression,  with  the 
most  entire  satisfaction ;  as  a  work  of  art  it 
is  admirable  ;  as  an  idiosyncratic  likeness  it 
has  been  seldom  equalled. 

Mr.  Bentham  was  perfectly  aware  that 
difficulty  and  even  obloquy  might  attend  a 
compliance  with  the  directions  he  gave  con¬ 
cerning  the  disposal  of  his  body.  He  there¬ 
fore  chose  three  friends,  whose  firmness  he 
believed  to  be  equal  to  the  task,  and  asked 
them  if  their  affection  for  him  would  enable 
them  to  brave  such  consequences.  They 
engaged  to  follow  his  directions  to  the  letter, 
and  they  have  been  faithful  to  their  pledge. 

We  do  not  know  how  better  to  describe  the 
manner  in  which  the  first  part  of  this  duty 
was  performed  by  the  medical  friend  to  whom 
the  care  of  his  body  after  death  was  specially 
confided,  than  by  transcribing  the  account  of 
it  given  in  the  number  of  the  Repository  for 
July,  1832,  by  an  eye-witness  (W.  J.  Fox)  : — 

“  None  who  were  present  can  ever  forget 
that  impressive  scene.  The  room*  is  small 
and  circular,  with  no  window  but  a  central 
skylight,  and  capable  of  containing  about 
300  persons.  It  was  filled,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  class  of  medical  students  and  some 
eminent  members  of  that  profession,  by 
friends,  disciples,  and  admirers  of  the  de¬ 
ceased  philosopher,  comprising  many  men 
celebrated  for  literary  talent,  scientific  re¬ 
search,  and  political  activity.  The  corpse 
was  on  the  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
directly  under  the  light,  clothed  in  a  night 
dress,  with  only  ..the  head  and  hands  exposed. 
There  was  no  rigidity  in  the  features,  but  an 
expression  of  placid  dignity  and  benevolence. 
This  was  at  times  rendered  almost  vital  by 
the  reflection  of  the  lightning  playing  over 
them  ;  for  a  storm  arose  just  as  the  lecturer 
commenced,  and  the  profound  silence  in 
which  he  was  listened  to,  was  broken,  and 
only  broken,  by  loud  peals  of  thunder,  which 
continued  to  roll  at  intervals  throughout  the 
delivery  of  his  most  appropriate  and  often 
affecting  address.  With  the  feelings  which 
touch  the  heart  in  the  contemplation  of  de¬ 
parted  greatness,  and  in  the  presence  of 
death,  there  mingled  a  sense  of  the  power 
which  that  lifeless  body  seemed  to  be  exer- 

•  The  Lecture-room  of  the  Webb  street  School  of 
Anatomy. 


cising  in  the  conquest  of  prejudice  for  the 
public  good,  thus  co-operating  with  the  tri¬ 
umphs  of  the  spirit  by  which  it  had  been 
animated.  It  was  a  worthy  close  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  career  of  the  great  philanthropist  and 
philosopher.  Never  did  corpse  of  hero  on  the 
battle  field  ‘  with  his  martial  cloak  around 
him,’  or  funeral  obsequies  chanted  by  stoled 
and  mitred  priests  in  gothic  aisles,  excite 
such  emotions  as  the  stern  simplicity  of  that 
hour  in  which  the  principle  of  utility  tri¬ 
umphed  over  the  imagination  and  the  heart.” 

A  review  of  the  life  of  Bentham  exercises 
the  same  influence  over  the  mind  as  that 
which  is  here  so  finely  described  as  attending 
on  its  close.  There  is  throughout  the  same 
“  stern  simplicity,”  imparting  to  the  “  prin¬ 
ciple  of  utility  ”  by  the  unity  and  consis¬ 
tency  of  its  influence  over  all  his  actions,  a 
power  of  touching  the  feelings,  while  it 
addresses  itself  to  the  intellect.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible,  without  emotion,  to  contemplate  him 
devoting,  for  upwards  of  half  a  century,  eight 
hours  a  day,  and  sometimes  twelve — to  intense 
study  —  having  in  that  study  no  view  whatever 
to  his  own  interest  or  advancement,  but  solely 
the  benefit  of  mankind,  and  contented  to  wait 
for  a  result  till  future  generations  should  be 
able  to  perceive,  what  he  did  not  expect  from 
his  contemporaries,  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  work  he  had  achieved.  For  this  work  he 
very  early  quitted  the  practice  of  the  law,  the 
imperfections  and  absurdities  of  which  dis¬ 
gusted  him.  His  own  account  of  his  reasons 
is  given  with  his  characteristic  simplicity  : — 

“  These  things  (instances  of  chicanery  and 
falsehood),  and  others  of  the  same  com¬ 
plexion,  in  such  immense  abundance,  deter¬ 
mined  me  to  quit  the  profession ;  and  as 
soon  as  I  could  obtain  my  father’s  permission, 
I  did  so ;  I  found  it  more  to  my  taste  to 
endeavour,  as  I  have  been  doing  ever  since, 
to  put  an  end  to  them,  than  to  profit  by 
them.” 

The  object  of  his  labours  was  to  apply  the 
principle  of  utility,  or  more  properly  of  fe¬ 
licity,  to  the  science  of  legislation;  making 
the  “  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  ”  the  sole  aim  of  that  science,  and  the 
basis  of  every  one  of  its  enactments. 

He  advanced  very  considerably  towards 
the  completion  of  an  all-comprehensive 
system  or  code  of  internal  law,  divided  into 
four  minor  codes ;  the  constitutional,  the 
civil,  the  penal,  and  the  administrative. 

He  had  matured  a  system  of  prison  disci¬ 
pline,  with  a  view  to  make  punishment  cor¬ 
rective,  an  exposition  of  which  was  given  in 
his  work  called  “  Panopticon.”  In  1792,  he 
presented  his  plan  of  management  to  Mr. 
Pitt,  and  it  was  adopted  by  him  with  enthu¬ 
siasm.  Notwithstanding,  after  years  spent 
in  delay,  it  was  abandoned.  A  secret  influ¬ 
ence,  at  that  time  inexplicable,  but  now  well 
known  to  have  been  the  hostility  of  George 
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III.,  defeated  the  object.  The  writer  of  the 
able  article  on  Bentham,  in  the  Penny  Cyclo¬ 
paedia,  states,  that  this  prison,  for  regularly 
containing  1,000  prisoners,  would  have  cost 
the  public  between  20,000/.  and  .30,000/. : 
while  the  present  wretched  Millbank  Peni¬ 
tentiary,  arranged  for  600,  has  already  cost  at 
least  ten  times  that  sum.  In  his  work  called 
“  Deontology,”  he  applied  his  principle  to 
the  science  of  morals. 

Mr.  Bentham  was  among  the  rare  instances 
of  vigour  of  intellect  following  a  precocious 
childhood.  We  are  told  that  he  read  Rapin’s 
History  of  England  for  his  amusement  when 
he  was  three  years  old;  as  a  child  he  com¬ 
menced  the  study  of  music,  and  at  five  years 
of  age  had  attained  some  proficiency  on  that 
difficult  instrument,  the  violin ;  singularly 
enough,  at  the  same  age,  he  had  acquired 
the  name  of  “  the  Philosopher,”  among  the 
members  of  his  family,  from  his  gravity  of 
manner  and  accurate  powers  of  observation. 
He  distinguished  himself  both  at  Westmin¬ 
ster  School  and  at  Oxford,  and  took  his 
Master's  degree  at  the  age  of  twenty.  He 
suffered  great  scruples  about  signing  the 
39  Articles,  necessary  to  be  done  before 
taking  the  degree.  He  eventually  yielded  to 
authority,  solely  from  considerations  of  his 
father. 

On  becoming  possessed  of  a  competency 
at  the  death  of  his  father,  he  fixed  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  Queen’s  Square  Place,  London,  and 
his  mode  of  living  continued  to  be  uniform 
until  the  period  of  his  death.  He  carefully 
avoided  engaging  in  any  personal  controversy, 
and  never  read  any  of  the  attacks  made  upon 
himself ;  at  the  same  time  he  surrounded 
himself  only  with  persons  whose  sympathies 
were  like  his  own.  Some  excellent  remarks 
on  the  probable  influence  of  such  a  course  on 
the  character  of  his  mind,  are  contained  in 
the  article  of  the  Penny  Cyclopcedia ,  which 
we  have  quoted  above.  Some  of  his  pecu¬ 
liarities,  which  to  a  certain  degree  lessened 
his  usefulness,  may  be  traced  to  this  source ; 
amongst  others,  the  singularity  of  his  style, 
which  grew  upon  him  as  he  advanced  in  life. 
His  manners  were  playful  and  childlike.  He 
was  fond  of  entertaining  one  or  two  guests, 
never  more  than  two  at  a  time  ;  and,  after 
dinner,  of  discussing  some  particular  point 
with  them  on  which  they  were  most  compe¬ 
tent  to  speak.  He  was  a  great  economist  of 
time,  and  all  his  occupations  were  syste¬ 
matically  arranged.  Though  of  delicate 
constitution  in  his  youth,  he  gradually  in¬ 
creased  in  vigour  as  he  approached  manhood, 
and  for  60  years  he  scarcely  suffered  from 
even  slight  indisposition.  At  the  age  of  84 
he  was  not  constitutionally  older  than  most 
men  are  at  60,  and  the  clearness  and  power 
of  his  intellect  remained  nearly  unimpaired  to 
the  last. 

♦‘The  serenity  and  cheerfulness  of  his 


mind,  when  he  became  satisfied  that  his 
work  was  done,  and  that  he  was  about  to  lie 
down  to  his  final  rest,  was  truly  affecting. 
On  that  work  he  looked  back  with  a  feeling 
which  would  have  been  a  feeling  of  triumph, 
had  not  the  consciousness  of  how  much  still 
remained  to  be  done,  changed  it  to  that  of 
sorrow,  that  he  was  allowed  to  do  no  more : 
but  this  feeling  again  gave  place  to  a  calm 
but  deep  emotion  of  exultation,  as  he  recol¬ 
lected  that  he  left  behiud  him  able,  zealous, 
and  faithful  minds,  that  would  enter  into  his 
labours  and  complete  them. 

“  The  last  subject  on  which  he  conversed 
with  me,  and  the  last  office  in  which  he 
employed  me,  related  to  the  permanent  im¬ 
provement  of  the  circumstances  of  u  family, 
the  junior  member  of  which  had  contributed, 
in  some  degree,  to  his  personal  comfort ;  and 
I  was  deeply  impressed  and  affected  by  the 
contrast  thus  brought  to  my  view,  between 
the  selfishness  and  apathy  so  often  the  com¬ 
panions  of  age,  and  the  generous  care  for  the 
welfare  of  others,  of  which  his  heart  was  full. 

“  Among  the  very  last  things  which  his 
hand  penned,  in  a  book  of  memoranda,  in 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  note  down  any 
thought  or  feeling  that  passed  through  his 
mind,  for  future  revision  and  use,  if  suscep¬ 
tible  of  use,  was  found  the  following  pas¬ 
sage  : — 

“  ‘  I  am  a  selfish  man,  as  selfish  as  any 
man  can  be.  But  in  me,  somehow  or  other, 
so  it  happens,  selfishness  has  taken  the  shape 
of  benevolence.  No  other  man  is  there  upon 
earth,  the  sight  of  whose  sufferings  would 
not  to  me  be  a  more  or  less  painful  one  :  no 
man  upon  earth  is  there,  the  sight  of  whose 
enjoyments,  unless  believed  by  me  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  a  more  than  equivalent  suffering 
endured  by  some  other  man,  would  not  be  of 
a  pleasurable  nature  rather  than  of  a  painful 
one.  Such  in  me  is  the  force  of  sympathy  !’ 

“  And  this  force  of  sympathy  governed  his 
very  last  hour  of  consciousness.  Some  time 
before  his  death,  when  he  firmly  believed  he 
was  near  that  last  hour,  he  said  to  one  of  his 
disciples  who  was  watching  over  him  : — ‘  I 
now  feel  that  I  am  dying.  Do  not  let  any  of 
the  servants  come  into  the  room,  and  keep 
away  the  youths ;  it  will  be  distressing  to 
them,  and  they  can  be  of  no  service.  Yet  I 
must  not  be  alone ;  you  will  remain  with  me, 
and  you  only ;  and  then  we  shall  have  re¬ 
duced  the  pain  to  the  least  possible  amount.’  ” 
— Lecture,  p.  68 — 60. 

He  died  on  the  6th  of  June,  1832,  in  the 
85th  year  of  his  age.  S.  D. 


tiie  coj.ts-foot,  (  Tussilago  farfara.) 

The  flowers  come  before  the  leaves.  In 
the  bud,  they  are  pendulous;  erect,  when 
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expanded  and  in  vigour ;  when  they  begin 
to  fade,  they  contract  their  petals  together, 
and  again  hang  their  heads,  lamenting,  as  it 
were,  their  departed  beauty ;  but,  before 
long,  the  seeds  being  matured  and  ready  to 
be  dispersed,  they  rise  again  erect,  that  the 
breeze  may  waft  them  more  certainly  to  a  soil 
fitted  for  their  germinajtion  in  a  future  spring. 
I  know  not  a  more  interesting  proof  that  the 
actions  of  plants  are  not  explicable  on  me¬ 
chanical  principles. —  Johnston's  Flora  of 
Berwick-tipon- Tweed,  (1829,)  i.,  183. 

J.  H.  F. 


PERIODICAL  REGULARITY  OF  NATURAL 
OCCURRENCES. 

In  the  Mirror ,  vol.  xxiv.,  p.  149,  will  be  found 
some  examples  of  the  periodical  regularity  of 
the  acts  of  animals.  The  Rev.  W.  T.  Bree 
makes  the  following  observations  relative  to 
the  subject :  —  We  have  heard  the  remark 
made,  that  were  a  naturalist  to  be  cast  into  a 
profound  sleep,  for  a  long  and  indefinite  pe¬ 
riod,  so  as  to  be  totally  unconscious  of  the 
lapse  of  time,  whenever  he  awoke,  he  would 
at  once  be  able,  on  merely  walking  abroad 
and  viewing  the  natural  objects  around  him, 
to  state  with  accuracy  not  only  the  month  of 
the  year,  but  also  the  very  day  of  the  month 
on  which  he  roused  from  his  slumber ;  so 
regular  and  constant,  for  the  most  part,  are  the 
operations  of  nature,  and  the  various  occur¬ 
rences  of  the  seasons.  The  above  remark  was 
forcibly  brought  to  my  mind  this  spring,  on  re¬ 
ferring  to  my  calendar  for  the  last  few  years, 
and  observing  the  punctuality  evinced  by  the 
rooks  in  commencing  the  work  of  building 
their  nests.  By  commencing  the  work  of 
building,  I  would  be  understood  to  mean,  their 
actually  collecting  aud  carrying  sticks,  &c., 
for  that  purpose ;  for  it  is  well  known  that, 
long  before  a  single  stick  or  particle  of  other 
material  is  carried  to  the  rookery,  the  rooks 
themselves,  with  much  ceremonious  clamour 
and  cawing,  are  in  the  daily  habit  of  paying 
regular  visits  at  stated  hours  to  the  trees  they 
are  about  to  occupy  ;  on  which  occasions  we 
may  presume,  they  hold  council,  select  their 
sites,  and  form  their  plans  and  calculations, 
as  do  other  builders.  It  is  only  from  the 
year  1831,  inclusive,  that  I  have  particularly 
noted  down  the  day  of  the  month  on  which 
these  birds  commence  their  operations  ;  and 
in  these  five  years,  I  find  there  is  a  variation 
of  only  three  days.  Twice  they  began  to, 
build  on  March  9th,  twice  on  the  10th,  and 
once  on  the  8th  :  viz.  in  1831,  on  March  9  ; 
in  1832,  on  March  8 ;  in  1833,  on  March  9  ; 
in  lb34,  on  March  10;  in  1835,  on  March 
10 ;  it  would  seem,  therefore,  that,  in  the 
case  of  the  rooks  at  least,  the  business  of 
nidification  is  only  in  a  very  slight  degree 
either  hastened  or  retarded  by  the  forward¬ 
ness  oc  backwardness  of  the  season.  The 


earliest  date  above  recorded  occurs  in  the 
spring  of  1832,  which  was  a  backward  sea¬ 
son.  —  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  ix., 
544.  J.  H.  F. 


SIGHT  AND  SMELL  OF  INSECTS. 

On  this  subject,  Mr.  Fennell  has  communi¬ 
cated  the  following  observations  to  the  Ento¬ 
mological  Magazine,  vol.  iv.  p.  81 : — 

“  The  sense  of  smell  is  unquestionably 
a  material  guide  to  insects  in  the  discovery 
of  their  food  :  but,  as  we  are  aware  of  the 
fact  of  the  bee  possessing  five  eyes,  and 
others  of  this  class  having  as  many,  and  in 
some  cases  more,  I  think  that  to  such  as 
these  we  may  with  greater  propriety  ascribe 
acuter  powers  of  vision  than  of  smell,  and 
especially  when  we  consider  that  hitherto  no 
naturalist  has  detected  the  seat  of  smell  in 
insects.  I  have  often  observed  that  when  an 
insect  discovers  a  flower  by  its  sight,  it  does 
not  assure  itself  of  its  reality  or  of  its  con¬ 
taining  honey  by  using  its  sense  of  smell ; 
for,  if  it  did  do  so,  it  would  not  waste  its 
time  in  vainly  searching  for  food  in  the 
honeyless  nectaries.  Bees  may  be  frequently" 
seen  to  alight  upon  flowers  which  have  been 
completely  deprived  of  their  honey  by  bees 
that  had  previously  visited  them — instances 
which  show  that  they  are  led  thither  by  their 
vision ;  for  if  smell  were  then  their  guide, 
they  would  not  be  deceived.  Some  time 
since,  a  tortoise-shell  butterfly  entered  my 
room,  and  flew  in  a  direct  line  to  some  arti¬ 
ficial  flowers  placed  under  glass  covers,  about 
the  smooth,  slippery  sides  of  which  it  flut¬ 
tered,  spoiling  its  wings  in  vain  attempts  to 
gain  its  object.  I  once  saw,  at  Paddington, 
a  bee’s  attention  for  a  long  time  engaged  by 
the  sight  of  some  flowers  painted  upon  a 
china  dish,  and  against  which  it  flew,  appear¬ 
ing  much  baulked  to  find  them  hard  and 
honeyless.  Now,  if  these  insects  have  such 
an  acute  sense  of  smell  as  some  writers 
ascribe  to  them,  how  comes  it  that  it  allows 
their  vision  to  mislead  them 


A  Long  Yarn. — The  longest  rope  on  re¬ 
cord  in  one  unspliced  piece,  has  just  been 
finished  in  Sunderland.  It  is  upwards  of 
4,000  yards  long,  7  inches  in  circumference, 
and  12  tons  weight,  and  wiil  cost  about 
400/.  It  is  for  the  use  of  the  London  and 
Birmingham  Railway. —  Times. 

It  appears  that  some  experiments  have 
been  recently  made  in  the  United  States, 
when  the  blood  flowing  from  the  arm  of  a 
man  addicted  to  spirituous  liquors  actually 
took  fire,  being  placed  in  contact  with  a 
lighted  taper  ! — Curiosities  of  Medical  Ex¬ 
perience. 
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Scotland. — (By  Sir  Robert  Peel.) — I  have 
studied  the  map  of  Scotland  in  the  bosom  of 
nature  from  the  summits  of  Ben  Nevis  and 
Ben  Lomond.  I  visited  that  island  from 
which  savage  clans  and  roving  barbarians 
derived  the  benefits  of  knowledge  and  the 
inestimable  blessings  of  religion.  Yes,  amid 
the  ruins  of  Iona,  I  abjured  that  frigid  phi¬ 
losophy  that  would  conduct  us  unmoved 
over  any  ground,  however  dignified  by  wis¬ 
dom,  bravery,  or  virtue  I  stood  on  the 
shores  of  Staffa — I  have  gazed  on  the 
temple  not  built  with  human  hands — I  have 
seen  the  mighty  heavings  of  the  ocean — the 
pulsations  of  the  great  Atlantic.  I  have 
explored  its  inmost  recesses,  and  I  have 
heard  those  swellings,  nobler  than  any  that 
ever  pealed  down  cathedral  aisle.  I  have 
lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Spey  two  autumns, 
and  I  want  no  guide  to  the  towering  moun¬ 
tains,  and  amid  the  dreary  shores  of  Bade- 
noch.  I  could  now  find  my  way  from 
Corriarich  to  Loch  Logan.  I  have  climbed 
your  mountain  sides  and  your  craggy  peaks 
with  no  companion  but  a  Highland  shep¬ 
herd.  Many  an  hour  have  I  passed  listen¬ 
ing  to  his  simple  annals  and  artless  views  of 
human  life.  I  have  learned  to  admire,  by 
personal  intercourse,  a  proud  and  indepen¬ 
dent  spirit,  chastened  by  a  natural  courtesy. 

I  have  seen  him  with  intelligence  apparently 
above  his  condition,  but  with  no  intelligence 
but  that  which  taught  him  patience  under 
his  privations — confidence  in  his  exertions 
— submission  to  the  law — loyalty  to  the 
King.  And  when  I  have  considered  these 
things,  my  earnest  prayer  has  been,  that  to 
his  children,  and  to  his  children’s  children, 
might  be  preserved  that  system  of  education 
which  founded  moral  obligation  upon  the 
revealed  will  of  God. 

Sugar  from  Chestnuts. — The  manufacture 
of  sugar  from  chestnuts,  says  the  Bons  Sens, 
will  probably  soon  become  an  object  of  as 
much  importance  as  that  from  beet-root. 
Some  processes  of  extraction  have  already 
yielded  fourteen  per  cent.,  which  is  more  than 
equal  to  the  average  produce  of  the  beet-root. 

Minikin  Pins. — The  Latins  called  dwarfs 
Homunciones,  the  Italians  Piccoluomini, 
the  Flemings  Menne/cin , — whence,  no  doubt, 
our  term  Mannikin  given  to  little  men,  and 
Minikin  applied  to  small  pins. — Curiosities 
of  Medical  Experience. 

Buried  Alive. — The  fate  of  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  Abb6  Prevost,  author  of  Manon  Les- 
caut,  and  other  esteemed  novels,  was  lament¬ 
able  beyond  expression.  In  passing  through 
the  forest  of  Chantilly,  he  was  seized  with 
an  apoplectic  fit :  the  body,  cold  and  motion¬ 
less,  was  found  the  following  morning,  and 
carried  by  some  woodcutters  to  the  village 
surgeon,  who  proceeded  to  open  it ;  it  was 
during  this  terrific  operation  that  the  wretched 
man  was  roused  to  a  sense  of  his  miserable 


condition  by  the  agonies  he  endured,  to  expire 
soon  after  in  all  the  complicated  horrors  of 
his  situation. — Ibid. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  no  woman  was 
ever  kuown  to  excel  in  musical  composition, 
however  brilliant  her  instrumental  execution 
might  have  been.  The  same  observation 
has  been  made  in  regard  to  logical  disquisi¬ 
tions.  To  what  are  we  to  attribute  this 
exception  p — are  we  to  consider  these  delight¬ 
ful  tormentors  as  essentially  unharmonious 
and  illogical  P  We  leave  this  important 
question  to  phrenologists. — Ibid. 

There  is  a  curious  passage  in  one  of  Dr. 
Franklin’s  letters  in  regard  to  wine:  he 
pleasantly  observes,  that  the  only  animals 
created  to  drink  water  are  those  who  from 
their  conformation  are  able  to  lap  it  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  whereas  all  those  who 
can  carry  their  hands  to  their  mouth  were 
destined  to  enjoy  the  juice  of  the  grape. — lb. 

Oysters. — So  refined  was  the  taste  of  the 
ancient  bons  vivans ,  that  Montanus,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Juvenal,  would  proclaim,  at  the  first 
bite,  whether  an  oyster  was  of  English  pro¬ 
duce  or  not.  Sandwich  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  favoured  spot  whence  Rome  im¬ 
ported  her  oysters  and  other  shell-fish. — lb. 

Our  early  ancestors  were  remarkable  for 
their  frugality,  and  it  is  supposed  that  luxu¬ 
rious,  or,  at  least,  full  living,  was  introduced 
by  the  Danes  :  it  has  been  even  asserted  that 
the  verb  gormandize  was  derived  from  Gor- 
mond ,  a  Danish  king,  who  was  persuaded  by 
Alfred  to  be  baptized. — Ibid. 

Pretty  Pork. — Cooks  have  sometimes  been 
obliged  to  resort  to  pious  frauds  ;  and  it  is 
related  of  our  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  that, 
being  very  ill  during  the  holy  wars,  he  took  a 
strange  fancy  for  a  bit  of  pork,  but,  as  no  pig 
could  be  procured,  a  plump  Saracen  child  was 
roasted  as  a  substitute;  and  it  was  remarked 
that  Richard  was  ever  after  partial  to  pork. — 
Ibid. 

Temperance  Societies  are  not  modern 
institutions.  In  1517,  Sigismund  de  Die- 
trichstein  established  one  under  the  auspices 
of  St.  Christopher;  a  similar  association  was 
formed  in  1600  by  Maurice,  Duke  of  Hesse, 
which,  however,  allowed  a  knight  to  drink 
seven  bocaux ,  or  glasses,  at  each  meal,  but 
only  twice  in  the  day.  The  size  of  these 
bocaux  is  not  recorded,  but  no  doubt  it  was 
an  endeavour  to  obtain  a  comparative  condi¬ 
tion  of  sobriety.  Another  temperate  society, 
under  the  name  of  the  Golden  Ring,  was 
instituted  by  Frederic  V.  Count  Palatine. — 
Ibid. 
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WINDSOR  CASTLE : 

THE  EASTERN  FRONT. 

This  portion  of  the  Castle  is  much  admired 
for  its  magnificent  and  picturesque  effect ; 
relieved  as  is  its  elevation  by  four  stately 
towers,  the  Black  Prince’s,  Chester,  Clarence, 
and  King’s  ;  the  latter  being  extremely  mas¬ 
sive  in  its  construction,  and  having  handsome 
corbelled  battlements. 

In  this  front  are  the  principal  apartments 
of  the  King  and  Queen.  The  suite  com¬ 
prises  a  dining-room,  two  drawing-rooms,  a 
library,  and  rooms  for  attendants.  Two  of 
the  principal  apartments,  the  Chamber  in 
which  died  George  the  Fourth,  and  the 
Private  Dining-room  of  his  late  Majesty,  will 
be  found  engraved  with  considerable  nicety, 
in  the  sixteenth  volume  of  the  Mirror  ;  and 
reference  to  these  Engravings,  and  their 
accompanying  details,  will  best  convey  to  the 
reader  an  idea  of  the  superb  yet  chaste  style 
in  which  the  whole  suite  of  apartments  has 
been  fitted. 

This  part  of  the  Castle  is  constructed 
upon  a  fire-proof  principle,  the  girders  being 
iron,  and  the  floors  arched  with  brick.  In 
front  of  the  library,  which  occupies  the  whole 
of  Chester  Tower,  a  double  flight  of  steps 
form  a  communication  with  the  eastern 
terrace  ;  and  a  corresponding  one  furnishes  a 
descent  from  that  to  the  site  of  the  new 
flower-garden,  an  appendage  wholly  wanting 
to  the  original  edifice.  It  is  inclosed  by  a 
pentagonal  terrace,  crowned  with  a  battle- 
mented  rampart  of  freestone,  having  bastions 
at  the  angles,  on  one  of  which  is  placed  an 
excellent  sun-dial.  An  orangery  on  an  exten¬ 
sive  scale  has  been  formed  beneath  part  of 
this  terrace,  and  here  are  the  noble  orange- 
trees  which  were  received  from  Versailles  a 
few  years  since.  From  the  terrace  a  lawn 
slopes  to  a  flower-garden  tastefully  laid  out, 
and  embellished  with  a  fountain,  statues,  and 
sculptured  ornaments,  mostly  in  good  style. 
The  public  are  allowed  to  promenade 
here  during  the  afternoon  of  Sundays  ;  and, 
until  lately,  a  military  band,  on  these  occa¬ 
sions,  enlivened  the  scene  with  first-rate  musi¬ 
cal  performances. 

Viewed  from  the  Little  or  Home  Park, 
this  front  of  the  Castle  affords  a  fine  fore¬ 
ground  to  the  massive  and  stately  towers 
rising  beyoud  it ;  while  the  retirement  of  its 
apartments  must  be  a  delightful  relief  to  the 
splendour  of  what  are  distinctively  termed 
the  State  Apartments. 

Altogether,  it  is  impossible  to  view  Wind¬ 
sor  Castle,  as  it  now  is,  without  being  im¬ 
pressed  with  its  architectural  magnificence. 
In  the  late  repairs,  its  antiquity  has  been 
judiciously  maintained  in  substance,  which 
the  atmospheric  changes  of  a  few  years 
will  soon  mantle  with  the  appearance  of 
age ;  and  Mr.  Bowles  will  not  longer  have  to 


complain  that  its  face  looks  as  if  just  washed 
with  soap  and  water.  The  renovation  of  the 
whole  pile  is,  indeed,  a  regal  work,  such  as 
must  entitle  its  architect,  Wyattville,  to  pre¬ 
eminence  in  the  architectural  records  of  the 
reign  of  George  the  Fourth. 


RUINS. 

“  There  is  a  power. 

And  magic  in  the  ruin’d  battlement, 

For  which  the  palace  of  the  present  hour 

Must  yield  its  pomp,  and  wait  till  ages  are  its  dower.” 

Childe  Harold. 

Amongst  the  things  of  antiquity  which  affect 
most  deeply  our  sentimental  nature,  are  the 
dilapidated  remains  of  those  ancient,  baro¬ 
nial  castles  and  monastic  structures,  which 
history  and  tradition  have  united  in  render¬ 
ing  highly  interesting,  and  which  are  now 
silently  yielding  to  the  slow  yet  ruthless  touch 
of  time,  on  many  a  bold  eminence,  and  in 
many  a  beautiful  and  secluded  nook  of 
“  merry  England.”  But,  historical  and  tra¬ 
ditionary  association  apart,  as  also  the  deep 
and  additional  interest  with  which  many  of 
these  remains  have  been  invested  by  the  pen 
of  modern  fiction,  there  is  a  peculiar  and  un¬ 
defined  influence,  which  attaches  itself  to 
them  by  virtue  of  their  antiquity  :  and,  in¬ 
deed,  to  all  sublunary  objects,  whose  exis¬ 
tence  has,  in  like  manner,  been  unusually 
prolonged ;  or  wherein  the  workings  of  that 
inherent  tendency  to  decay  common  to  every 
thing  of  mortal  origin,  have  by  some  strange 
concurrence  of  circumstances  been  for  awhile 
impeded,  yet  not  wholly  prevented.  Such 
venerable  memorials  of  by-gone  ages  would 
seem  to  dispute  with  time  its  power  to  de¬ 
stroy,  were  it  not  that  their  very  isolation 
attests  its  triumph  over  all  beside.  A  nameless, 
mystic  charm  is  theirs,  whose  impressive  in¬ 
fluence  all  feel  in  a  degree  more  or  less  power¬ 
ful,  but  which  few  are  able  either  clearly  to 
express  or  define — a  charm  which  the  gran¬ 
deur  and  beauty  of  modern  architecture  may 
atone  for,  but,  however  imposing,  are  wholly 
unable  to  awaken,  or  produce  any  correspond¬ 
ing  emotion.  In  them  we  behold  the  rem¬ 
nants  of  a  totally  different  order  of  things  ; 
the  memorials  of  another  race  of  men ;  of 
other  manners,  other  days  ;  all  which  have 
long  since  passed  away,  and  are  almost  for¬ 
gotten,  or  at  best  but  dimly  reflected  in  the 
mirror  of  the  past.  They  have  arrived  at  a 
period  of  existence  so  unusually  protracted, 
that  they  may  properly  be  said  to  have  out¬ 
lived  their  time.  They  bear  no  reference  to 
the  present — no  relation  to  the  living  ;  their 
connexion  is  with  the  past,  their  affinity 
with  the  dead.  Hence  it  is  in  their  present, 
ruinous  and  lonesome  condition,  that  we  re¬ 
gard  these  hoary  relics  of  antiquity  with 
similar  but  less  melancholy  emotions  than  we 
do  individually  the  memorials  of  the  depart¬ 
ed.  Similar,  inasmuch  as  whilst  they  revive 
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a  thousand  moving  recollections  of  national 
history,  they  too  “  tell  of  change  and  death,” 
and  remind  one  of  the  transient  and  uncer¬ 
tain  duration  of  earthly  greatness.  And  they 
are  only  the  less  melancholy,  because,  un¬ 
like  the  lasting  and  tangible  remembered 
objects,  the  storied  associations  which  the 
sight  of  them  recalls — those  associations,  the 
glorious  days  of  chivalry  and  of  feudal  mag¬ 
nificence  and  manners — are  but  the  shadowy 
and  short-lived  illusions  of  fancy,  summoning 
again  “from  their  dread  abode”  the  things 
that  have  been  separated  from  us  by  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  ages,  and  which  had  else  slum¬ 
bered  on  in  oblivion. 

As  for  themselves,  now  that  these  ancient, 
baronial  and  monastic  structures  have  ceased 
to  be  regarded  by  the  world  as  things  either 
useful  or  essential,  and  since  all  other  objects 
that  were  of  coeval  origin  or  contemporaneous 
pride  have  long  since  disappeared,  they  wear 
in  their  loneliness  an  air  of  silent  gloom, 
and  seem  to  the  imagination  to  chide  the 
slow  progress  of  “  decay's  effacing  fingers.” 
Alas,  how  changed  !  All  that  remain  of  the 
towering  walls  and  ramparts  of  the  one,  once 
the  scene  of  many  a  fierce,  baronial  tend, 
and  the  light  and  airy  architecture  of  the 
other — 


"Where  through  the  long-drawn  aisle  and  fretted 
vault,  . 

The  pealing  anthem  swell’ d  the  note  of  praise. 


are  a  few,  shapeless  heaps  of  crumbling  ma¬ 
sonry,  “  dim  with  the  mist  of  years,”  over 
which  the  ivy  weaves  in  melancholy  profusion 
its  artless  mantle  of  perpetual  green.  And 
the  winds  of  heaven,  as  they  sweep  dole¬ 
fully  through  the  deserted  halls  and  aisles, 
seem  in  the  ear  of  fancy  to  sigh  a  mournful 
requiem  over  the  remains  of  feudal  and  mo¬ 
nastic  magnificence ! 


“  And  there  tiiey  stand,  as  stands  some  lofty  mind. 
Worn,  but  unstooping  to  the  baser  crowd ; 

All  tenantless,  save  to  the  crannying  wind, 

Or  holding  dark  communion  with  the  cloud. 

There  was  a  day  when  they  were  young  and  proud  ; 
Banners  on  high,  and  battles  passed  below  ; 

But  they  who  fought  are  in  a  bloody  shroud. 

And  those  which  waved  are  shredless  dust  eve  now. 
And  the  bleak  battlements  shall  bear  no  future 
blow.” 


Such,  during  the  ceaseless  lapse  of  time,  is 
the  mighty  change  which  the  things  of  this 
earth  undergo — 


"  So  fades,  so  perishes,  grows  dim  and  dies, 

All  that  the  world  is  proud  of.” 

By  an  immutable  law  of  nature,  every  thing 
mortal  seems  subject  to  a  continual  course  of 
change  ;  and  this  is  one  obvious  conclusion, 
which  human  speculation  can  in  nowise 
avoid.  Generations  of  the  human  family, 
like  the  myriads  of  animalcules  that  are  born 
but  for  a  single  day  to  float  and  flutter  on 
the  stream,  follow  generations  in  the  most 
rapid  succession,  and  enjoy  an  existence  only 
of  proportionate  duration.  Nations  and  em- 
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pires  too,  experience  all  the  gradations  and 
vicissitudes  of  an  ever-changeful  existence: 
and,  however  exalted  in  the  scale  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  or  refinement,  await  alike  this  common, 
inevitable  destiny.  So  also, 

“  the  great  globe  itself. 
Yea,  all  which  we  inherit,  shall  dissolve. 

And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  visiou. 

Leave  not  a  wreck  behind.” 

Morpeth ,  Northumberland.  M.  Soulsby. 


^Jnccttote  Tallent. 


BUONAPARTIANA. 

On  the  9th  of  May,  1812,  Napoleon,  hitherto 
victorious,  quitted  a  palace  to  which  he 
was  never  again  to  return.  From  Paris  to 
Dresden,  (says  Count  P.  De  Segur,)  his  pro¬ 
gress  was  one  continued  triumph.  He  had 
first  to  pass  through  the  eastern  part  of 
France — a  part  which,  far  different  from  the 
west  and  south,  was  entirely  devoted  to  him, 
and  knew  him  only  by  his  favours  and  his 
victories.  This  part  of  France  had  always 
been  known  for  its  warlike  character ;  its 
youth  were  brought  up  amidst  the  clash  of 
arms,  and  the  profession  of  arms  was  there 
held  in  honour.  The  language  generally  heard 
there  was,  that  the  present  war  would  libe¬ 
rate  Poland,  that  country  so  dear  to  France  ; 
that  the  barbarians  of  Asia,  who  were  threat¬ 
ening  Europe,  would  be  driven  back  into 
their  deserts  ;  and  that  Napoleon  would  once 
more  bring  back  with  him  all  the  fruits  of 
victory.  The  inhabitants  of  these  depart¬ 
ments  accompanied  the  Emperor  with  their 
best  and  most  ardent  wishes :  he  was  re¬ 
ceived  everywhere  with  the  same  glowing 
cordiality ;  with  rapturous  acclamations  and 
triumphal  arches.  Germany  manifested  less 
affection,  but  perhaps  more  homage.  Asto¬ 
nished,  overpowered,  and  carried  away  by  the 
universal  feeling,  the  Germans  strove  really 
to  be  what  it  was  their  decided  interest  to  ap¬ 
pear.  They  pressed  eagerly  on  to  line  the 
route  pursued  by  the  Emperor.  Their  princes 
quitted  their  capitals  and  hastened  to  the 
different  towns,  where  the  arbiter  of  their 
destiny  was  to  halt,  barely  for  a  few  minutes. 
Napoleon  was  followed  by  the  Empress  and 
a  numerous  court ;  he  advanced  towards  the 
dreadful  chances  of  a  distant  and  decisive 
war,  like  one  returning  from  it  in  the  full 
flush  of  triumph.  He  had  intimated  a  wish 
that  the  emperor  of  Austria,  several  kings, 
and  a  great  number  of  princes,  should  meet 
and  attend  him  at  Dresden,  on  his  journey. 
His  wish  was  gratified.  They  all  repaired 
thither ;  some  influenced  by  hope,  others 
driven  by  fear.  In  thus  associating  himself 
with  the  ancient  house  of  Austria,  his  ambi¬ 
tion  indulged  itself  by  exhibiting  to  Germany, 
his  family  union  with  it.  He  conceived  that 
this  splendid  assemblage  of  sovereigns  would 
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form  an  impressive  contrast  with  the  desert¬ 
edness  and  desolation  of  the  Russian  em¬ 
peror;  and  that  he  might,  perhaps,  he  struck 
with  dismay  by  so  general  an  abandonment. 
This  congress  of  monarchs  would,  more¬ 
over,  show  that  the  war  against  Russia 
was  European.  In  Dresden,  in  the  very 
centre  ot  Germany,  he  was  now  exhibiting  to 
it  his  imperial  spouse — the  daughter  of  the 
Caesars  —  seated  at  his  side.  Whole  po¬ 
pulations  deserted  their  dwellings,  and 
rushed  forward  to  meet  him  ;  rich  and  poor, 
nobles  and  plebeians,  friends  and  enemies,  all 
eagerly  pressed  on  to  view  an  object  so  inte¬ 
resting.  The  vast  collections  formed  of  these 
mixed  classes,  were  seen  crowded  toge¬ 
ther  in  the  streets,  the  roads,  and  the  public 
places,  full  of  intense  curiosity  and  obser¬ 
vation.  It  was  not  his  crown,  his  rank,  or 
the  luxury  and  splendour  of  his  court,  which 
interested  them, — it  was  the  man  himself ; 
they  wanted  to  stamp  on  their  minds  his 
figure  and  his  features ;  they  wanted  to 
obtain  the  power  of  saying,  that  they  had 
seen  Napoleon.  At  the  theatres,  the  poets 
degraded  themselves  by  offering  him  divine 
honours  ;  and  thus  the  whole  nation  were  his 
flatterers.  In  the  general  homage  of  admi¬ 
ration  paid  to  him,  there  appeared  little  diffe¬ 
rence  between  kings  and  their  subjects  :  none 
stayed  to  imitate ;  the  burst  was  universal 
and  simultaneous.  His  levee  presented  the 
extraordinary  spectacle  of  sovereign  princes 
attending  it  to  obtain  audience  of  the  con¬ 
queror  of  Europe  ;  they  were  so  intermingled 
with  his  officers,  that  the  latter  were  obliged 
to  be  particularly  cautious  lest  they  should 
jostle  against  the  new  courtiers  with  whom 
they  were  thus  confounded.  Such  was,  at 
that  time,  the  submissive  demeanour  of  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe  to  the  power  of  Napoleon. 
We  see  in  it  an  example  of  the  empire  of 
necessity  over  all,  and  to  what  extent,  not  me.)  ely 
among  private  individuals  but  among  princes, 
the  hope  of  gain  and  fear  of  loss  may  be 
carried. 

The  following  address  was  issued  by 
Buonaparte  to  the  monks  of  Spain  : — “  Bar¬ 
barians  and  hypocrites,  who  preach  intole¬ 
rance  and  excite  discord  and  blood  ;  what 
claim  have  you  to  the  title  of  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  P  The  period  when  Europe  beheld 
without  indignation  the  massacre  of  Protes¬ 
tants  celebrated  by  illuminations  in  the  great 
cities,  can  never  be  revived.  The  blessings 
of  toleration  are  the  first  rights  of  man ;  it  is 
the  first  maxim  of  the  Gospel,  because  it  is 
the  first  attribute  of  charity.  If  there  was  a 
time  when  some  false  teachers  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion  preached  intolerance,  they  had 
not  then  in  view  the  interests  of  heaven,  but 
those  of  their  temporal  influence ;  they  wi  shed 
to  be  powerful  among  ignorant  people.” 

When  the  preparations  for  the  departure  of 


Napoleon  commenced,  Malmaison  presented 
a  spectacle  of  indescribable  desolation  and 
sorrow.  The  false,  the  dastardly,  and  the 
ungrateful,  had  fallen  off ;  his  mother,  sister, 
and  other  relatives,  sobbed  around  him,  whilst 
he  employed  himself  in  reading,  or  appearing 
to  read,  the  American  Farmer's  Calendar. 
He  occasionally  raised  his  head  to  console 
his  mother.  But  when  an  old  dependent  on 
his  bounty,  who  had  known  him  in  his  youth, 
presented  himself  to  solicit  the  last  succour,  and 
the  lord  of  nations  and  their  monarchs  found 
himself  without  the  means  to  comply,  his 
fortitude  forsook  him,  and  he  gave  way  to 
emotion.  At  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  of 
the  29th  of  June,  1815,  Napoleou  quitted 
Malmaison  for  ever. 

During  a  conversation  relating  to  the 
affairs  of  Europe,  Buonaparte  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  observations  : — England  and  France 
held  in  their  hands  the  fate  of  the  world  ; 
and  particularly  that  of  European  civilization. 
What  injury  did  we  not  do  each  other.  What 
good  might  we  not  have  done.  Under  Pitt’s 
system  we  desolated  the  world  ;  and  what 
has  been  the  result  P  England  imposed  on 
France  a  tax  of  fifteen  hundred  millions  of 
francs,  and  raised  it  by  means  of  Cossacks  ; 
I  laid  a  tax  of  seven  thousand  millions  of 
francs  on  the  English,  and  made  them  raise 
it  with  their  own  hands,  by  their  Parliament. 
Even  now,  after  the  victory  they  have  ob- 
ta  ned,  who  can  tell  whether  they  may  not, 
sooner  or  later,  sink  under  the  weight  of  such 
a  burden.  With  Fox’s  system,  we  should 
have  understood  each  other ;  we  should  have 
accomplished  and  preserved  the  emancipation 
of  nations ;  the  dominion  of  principles. 
Europe  would  have  presented  but  a  single 
fleet,  and  a  single  army :  we  might  have 
ruled  the  world  ;  we  might  everywhere  have 
established  peace  and  prosperity,  either  by 
dint  of  force  or  persuasion. 

During  the  residence  of  Napoleon  at  St. 
Helena,  none  of  the  companions  of  his  exile 
entered  his  apartment  without  being  sent  for; 
and  if  anything  of  importance  was  to  be 
communicated  to  him,  it  was  necessary  to 
apply  to  be  admitted.  If  he  walked  sepa¬ 
rately  with  any  of  them,  no  other  presumed 
to  intrude.  In  the  beginning,  they  constantly 
remained  uncovered  near  his  person;  but  the 
English  having  been  ordered  to  put  on  their 
hats  after  the  first  salute,  the  contrast  ap¬ 
peared  so  ridiculous  to  Napoleon  that  he 
ordered  his  companions  to  behave  like  them. 
No  person,  except  the  two  ladies,  took  a  seat 
in  his  presence,  unless  desired  to  do  so.  He 
was  never  spoken  to  until  he  had  spoken  first ; 
and  in  all  cases,  the  conversation  was  under 
his  control  and  guidauce.  Such  was  the 
etiquette  at  Longwood,  which  was  entirely 
that  of  recollections  and  feelings. 

Until  the  period  of  the  revolution  of  France, 
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in  1830,  which  placed  Louis  Philippe  on  the 
throne,  Napoleon  Francis  Charles  Joseph 
Buonaparte  had  been  kept  under  the  most 
strict  surveillance,  so  that  few  could  obtain 
access  to  him.  At  this  period,  (says  a  recent 
writer,)  a  gentleman  deputed  by  the  Buona- 
partists  of  France,  arrived  at  Vienna,  and 
obtained  an  audience  of  the  young  Duke  of 
Reichstadt,  when  he  informed  him  that  he 
was  authorized  to  offer  him  the  throne  of 
France.  The  offer  was  declined  firmly  but 
politely.  A  few  days  afterwards,  he  was  in¬ 
formed,  that  the  choice  of  the  French  people 
had  fallen  on  the  Duke  of  Orleans  :  he  was 
much  affected  at  this  intelligence,  and  made 
the  following  observation :  “  I  shall  ever 
respect  the  will  of  the  people  ;  I  shall  never 
dispute  it  with  arms,  but  by  such  efforts  as 
may  render  me  worthy  of  being  recalled  by 
them.”  To  the  secret  hope  of  his  becoming 
one  day  the  King  of  France,  may  be  attri¬ 
buted  his  restless  labours,  his  continued 
studies,  his  fatiguing  exercises,  his  passion 
for  riding,  and  his  thirst  for  military  infor¬ 
mation.  His  first  appearance  in  society  was 
on  the  25th  of  January,  1831,  at  a  grand 
party  at  the  house  of  Lord  Cowley,  the  Bri¬ 
tish  ambassador.  There  he  saw  two  princes 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon  ;  Baron  de  Kenzin- 
ger,  the  representative  of  Charles  X. ;  Mar¬ 
shal  Maison,  the  ambassador  of  Louis  Phi¬ 
lippe  ;  the  Prince  Gustavus  Vasa ;  and 
Count  Lowenhjelm,  the  minister  of  Charles 
John,  King  of  Sweden.  But  among  these 
mementoes  of  political  change,  none  were 
more  interesting  than  himself.  On  the  15th 
of  June,  1831,  he  was  appointed  lieutenant- 
colonel  ot  a  battalion  of  Hungarian  infantry, 
and  the  ardour  with  which  he  performed  his 
military  duties  greatly  affected  his  health. 
He  was  exceedingly  tall,  and  had  evidently 
a  weak  constitution  :  his  physician  frequently 
found  him  stretched  on  a  sofa  in  the  barracks, 
exhausted  and  languid ;  yet  he  would  not 
admit  that  he  was  ill ;  the  violent  exercises 
to  which  he  devoted  himself,  no  doubt,  com¬ 
pleted  the  destruction  of  a  body  already  en¬ 
feebled  by  mental  exertion.  His  friend, 
Dr.  Malfatta,  at  length,  pointed  out  to  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  the  dangerous  symptoms 
that  appeared,  and  the  employment  of  the 
duke  in  those  exercises  which  demand  great 
vigour  of  body.  The  emperor  desired  he 
would  retire  to  Schonbrunn,  the  genial  air 
and  quiet  of  which  were  highly  beneficial  to 
him,  where  as  soon  as  he  gained  a  little 
strength  he  sought  for  pleasure  and  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  chase ;  but  his  state  of  health 
was  now  fast  hastening  to  a  rapid  consump¬ 
tion.  His  mother,  the  Duchess  of  Parma, 
who  was  sent  for,  attended  upon  him  during 
the  last  few  weeks  of  his  existence.  He  died, 
July  22,  1832,  aged  21.  W.  G.  C. 
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VIEWS  ON  PUBLIC  EDUCATION. 

By  Sir  John  F.  TV.  Herschel,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  I 
(It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  observe 
from  the  local  publications  of  the  British 
Colony  in  Southern  Africa,  that  in  that  dis¬ 
tant  region,  as  in  his  own  country,  Sir  John 
Herschel,— .while  devoting  his  main  attention 
and  energy  to  the  advancement  and  extension 
of  that  branch  of  Astronomy  of  which  his 
revered  father  and  himself  may  be  considered 
at  once  the  founders  and  to  a  very  great  ex¬ 
tent  the  finishers  also,— yet  directs  his  pow¬ 
erful  and  accomplished  mind  to  more  gene¬ 
ral  objects,  and  especially  to  the  improvement 
of  Education,  and  the  application  to  that 
purpose  of  the  resources  derivable  from  the 
most  recent  advances  which  science  and  lite¬ 
rature  have  made.  The  following  letter 
addressed  by  Sir  John  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Adamson,  relative  to  the  proposed  scheme 
of  instruction  in  the  South-African  College, 
will  prove  we  think  as  interesting  to  our 
readers  as  we  have  found  it,  and  it  will  am¬ 
ply  justify  the  remarks  with  which  we  have 
now  introduced  it  to  their  attention.)—^/. 
Philosophical  Magazine. 

A  good  practical  system  of  public  educa¬ 
tion  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  more  real 
than  formal ;  1  mean,  should  convey  much 

of  positive  knowledge  with  as  little  attention 
to  mere  systems  and  conventional  forms  as 
is  consistent  with  avoiding  solecisms.  This 
principle,  carried  into  detail,  would  allow 
much  less  weight  to  the  study  of  languages, 
especially  of  dead  languages,  than  is  usually 
considered  its  due  in  our  great  public  schools 
where,  in  fact,  the  acquisition  of  the  latter 
seems  to  be  regarded  as  the  one  and  only 
object  of  education.  While  on  the  other 
hand  it  would  attach  great  importance  to  all 
those  branches  of  practical  and  theoretical 
knowledge  whose  possession  goes  to  consti¬ 
tute  an  idea  of  a  well-informed  gentleman, 
as,  lor  example — a  knowledge  of  the  nature 
and  constitution  of  the  world  we  inhabit— 
its  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  produc¬ 
tions,  and  their  uses  and  properties  as  sub¬ 
servient  to  human  wants.  Its  relation  to 
the  system  ot  the  universe,  and  its  natural 
and  political  subdivisions ;  and  last  and  most 
important  ot  all, 'the  nature  and  propensities 
of  man  himself,  as  developed  in  the  history 
of  nations  and  the  biography  of  individuals  ; 
the  constitutions  of  human  society,  including 
our  responsibilities  to  individuals  and  to  the 
social  body  of  which  we  are  members.  In 
a  word,  as  extensive  a  knowledge  as  can  be 
grasped  and  conveyed  in  an  elementary  course 
of  the  actual  system  and  laws  of  nature  both 
physical  and  moral. 

Again,  in  a  country  where  free  institutions 
prevail,  and  where  public  opinion  is  of  con- 
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sequence,  every  man  is  to  a  certain  extent  a 
legislator ;  and  for  this  his  education  (espe¬ 
cially  when  the  Government  of  the  country 
lends  its  aid  and  sanction  to  it)  ought  at 
least  so  far  to  prepare  him,  as  to  place  him 
on  his  guard  against  those  obvious  and 
popular  fallacies  which  lie  across  the  thresh¬ 
old  of  this  as  well  as  of  every  other  subject 
with  which  human  reason  has  any  thing  to 
do.  Every  man  is  called  upon  to  ‘obey  the 
laws,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  deemed  su¬ 
perfluous  that  some  portion  of  every  man’s 
education  should  consist  in  informing  him 
what  they  are.  On  these  grounds  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  some  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  political  ceconcmy— of  juris¬ 
prudence —  of  trade  and  manufactures — is 
essentially  involved  in  the  notion  of  a  sound 
education.  A  moderate  acquaintance  also 
with  certain  of  the  useful  arts,  such  as  prac¬ 
tical  mechanics  or  engineering — agriculture 
— draftsmanship — is  of  obvious  utility  in 
every  station  of  life; — while  in  a  commercial 
country  the  only  remedy  for  that  proverbial 
short-sightedness  to  their  best  ultimate  in¬ 
terest  which  is  the  misfortune  rather  than 
the  fault  of  every  mercantile  community  upon 
earth,  seems  to  be,  to  inculcate  as  a  part  of 
education,  those  broad  principles  of  free  in¬ 
terchange  and  reciprocal  profit,  and  public 
justice,  on  which  the  whole  edifice  of  per¬ 
manently  successful  enterprise  must  be 
based. 

The  exercise  and  developement  of  our 
reasoning  faculties  is  another  grand  object  of 
education,  and  is  usually  considered,  and  in 
a  certain  sense  justly,  as  most  likely  to  be 
attained  by  a  judicious  course  of  mathema¬ 
tical  instruction — while  it  stands  if  not  op¬ 
posed  to,  at  least  in  no  natural  connexion 
with,  the  formal  and  conventional  depart¬ 
ments  of  knowledge  (such  as  grammer,  and 
the  so-called  Aristotelian  logic).  It  must 
be  recollected,  however,  that  there  are 
minds  which,  though  not  devoid  of  reason¬ 
ing  powers,  yet  manifest  a  decided  inapti¬ 
tude  for  mathematical  studies, — which  are 
estimative ,  not  calculating ,  and  which  are 
more  impressed  by  analogies,  and  by  appa¬ 
rent  preponderance  of  general  evidence  in 
argument  than  by  mathematical  demonstra¬ 
tion,  where  all  the  argument  is  on  one  side 
and  no  show  of  reason  can  be  exhibited  on 
the  other.  The  mathematician  listens  only 
to  one  side  of  a  question,  for  this  plain  rea¬ 
son,  that  no  strictly  mathematical  question 
has  more  than  one  side  capable  of  being 
maintained  otherwise  than  by  simple  asser¬ 
tion  ;  while  all  the  great  questions  which 
arise  in  busy  life  and  agitate  the  world,  are 
stoutly  disputed,  and  often  with  a  show  of 
reason  on  both  sides,  which  'leaves  the 
shrewdest  at  a  loss  for  a  decision. 

This,  or  something  like  it,  has  often  been 
urged  by  those  who  contend  against  what 
they  consider  an  undue  extension  of  mathe¬ 


matical  studies  in  our  Universities.  But 
those  who  have  urged  the  objection  have 
stopped  short  of  the  remedy.  It  is  essential 
however,  to  fill  this  enormous  blank  in  every 
course  of  education  which  has  hitherto  been 
acted  on,  by  a  due  provision  of  some  course 
of  study  and  instruction  which  shall  meet 
the  difficulty,  by  showing  how  valid  prepo¬ 
sitions  are  to  be  drawn,  not  from  premises 
which  virtually  contain  them  in  their  very 
words,  as  is  the  case  with  abstract  proposi¬ 
tions  in  mathematics,  nor  from  the  juxta¬ 
position  of  other  propositions  assumed  as 
true,  as  in  the  Aristotelian  logic,  but  from 
the  broad  consideration  of  an  assemblage  of 
facts  and  circumstances  brought  under  re¬ 
view.  This  is  the  scope  of  the  Inductive 
Philosophy— applicable,  and  which  ought  to 
be  applied  (though  it  never  yet  has  fairly 
been  so)  to  all  the  complex  circumstances 
of  human  life ;  to  politics,  morals,  and  le¬ 
gislation;  to  the  guidance  of  individual  con¬ 
duct,  and  that  of  nations.  I  cannot  too 
strongly  recommend  this  to  the  consideration 
of  those  who  are  now  to  decide  on  the  normal 
course  of  instruction  to  be  adopted  in  your 
College.  Let  them  have  the  glory — for 
glory  it  will  really  be — to  have  given  a  new 
impulse  to  public  instruction,  by  placing  the 
Novum  Organum  for  the  first  time  in  the 
hands  of  young  men  educating  for  active  life, 
as  a  text  book,  and  as  a  regular  part  of  their 
College  course.  It  is  strong  meat,  I  admit, 
but  it  is  manly  nutriment ;  and  though  im¬ 
perfectly  comprehended,  (as  it  must  be  at 
that  age  when  the  college  course  terminates,) 
the  glimpses  caught  of  its  meaning,  under 
a  due  course  of  collateral  explanation,  will 
Iructify  in  after  life,  and  like  the  royal  food 
with  which  the  young  bee  is  fed,  will  dilate 
the  frame,  and  transform  the  whole  habit 
and  oeconomy.  Of  course  it  should  be  made 
the  highest  book  for  the  most  advanced 
classes. 

Among  branches  of  knowledge  purely 
formal,  language  of  course  stands  foremost. 
Its  importance  is  doubtless  great  as  the  key 
to  the  depositories  of  knowledge,  and  as  the 
most  powerful  instrument  of  human  reason. 
Of  course  it  must  form  an  essential  part  of 
every  system  of  instruction.  But  it  should 
be  studied  as  a  means  and  not  as  an  end. 
The  books  chosen  in  every  language  (after 
its  first  rudiments  are  acquired)  ought  to  be 
vehicles  of  other  than  mere  verbal  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  the  attention  of  the  pupil  ought  to 
be  much  more  strongly  directed  to  the  mat¬ 
ter  than  to  the  words.  Indeed,  a  foreign 
tongue  can  never  be  said  to  be  in  fair  train  of 
being  mastered,  till  the  sense  is  seized  and 
the  words  begin  to  pass  unheeded.  Much 
of  course  will  depend  on  the  tact  of  the 
teacher  in  determining  the  point  where  the 
strictness  of  literal  construction  may  be  re¬ 
laxed  or  altogether  abandoned,  and  fluent 
translation  substituted  for  it.  And  here  I 
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would  incidently  remark,  how  infinitely  pre¬ 
ferable  a  close  written  translation  is  to  any 
oral  construing.  A  boy  should  come  up  “  to 
construe’*  with  his  written,  or  even — in  the 
case  of  beginning — his  printed,  translation 
iu  his  hand  ;  he  should  read  it  aloud,  and 
then  be  called  upon  to  prove  by  literal  con¬ 
struction  that  such  is  the  true  sense  of  the 
passage.  Thus  and  thus  only  can  we  be 
sure  that  the  sense  has  not  escaped  him  in 
the  turmoil  of  words  and  rules,  which  it  is 
to  be  feared  is  too  often  the  case  in  the 
usual  method.  As  for  composition,  or  even 
translation  from  the  vernacular  into  a  foreign 
tongue,  till  the  point  of  fluent  construing  or 
translation  at  sight  is  attained,  I  consider  it 
as  time  mispent.  The  usual  practice  at 
schools  of  setting  boys  who  know  nothing, 
or  next  to  nothing,  of  Latin,  to  write  Latin 
exercises,  has  always  appeared  to  me  a  mere 
waste  of  their  own  and  their  master’s  time. 
One  hour  spent  in  acquiring  a  fluency  of 
rendering  at  sight  is  worth  a  week  of  such 
unnatural  effort. 

{To  he  continued .) 


CURIOUS  TREES  AT  BEAUDESERT,  THE  SEAT 
OK  THE  MARQUESS  OF  ANGLESEY. 

On  the  way  from  the  kitchen-garden  to  the 
mansion,  there  is  a  very  large  oak,  the  trunk 
of  which  is  entirely  scooped  out  by  decay. 
There  is  a  door,  as  it  were,  at  one  side ;  and 
the  shell  is  sufficiently  roomy  to  contain  eight 
people  standing  within  it.  The  late  Lady 
Uxbridge  often  sat  within  this  tree,  and 
loved  to  hear 

“  The  spirit  of  the  winds 

Growling  among  its  boughs.” 

There  is  a  circular  hole  in  the  bark,  or  shell, 
of  this  tree,  through  which  she  used  to  place 
a  telescope,  in  order  to  amuse  herself  by  look¬ 
ing  at  objects  in  the  surrounding  country. 
Though  an  extraordinary  tree,  it  is  by  no 
means  to  be  ranked  among  the  largest  in  the 
estate.  Being  adjacent  to  the  house,  it  is 
pointed  out  to  strangers  on  account  of  its 
grotesque  appearance,  and  its  being,  at  one 
time,  the  favourite  resort  of  this  lady.  The 
flower-garden  is  in  front  of  the  mansion,  and 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Birch.  There  is  much 
of  the  magnificence  of  nature  here.  Art,  too, 
hath  done  her  part.  The  lawn  is  kept  ex¬ 
ceedingly  smooth,  and  already  appears  green 
and  velvety.  There  are  some  curious  old 
trees  scattered  over  it  (no  one  knows  how 
old),  peculiarly  cared  for  by  their  noble 
owner.  The  flowers  had  not  blossomed  ;  but 
birds  of  foreign  climes,  in  gaudy  colours,  sat 
here  and  there  upon  the  grass,  basking 
themselves  in  the  sunshine.  When  I  consi¬ 
dered  this  place,  I  thought  the  general  curse 
that  was  pronounced  against  the  soil  had 
fallen  lightly  here,  it  was  all  so  beautiful. 
Every  thing,  in  short,  in  this  noble  demesne 
bespeaks  a  refined  taste,  and  almost  un¬ 


bounded  wealth.  Because  the  proprietor 
loves  his  trees,  he  will  not  have  them  cut 
down  ;  no  matter  how  great  a  price  they 
might  be  worth  :  as  they  sprang  of  the  earth, 
so  they  are  allowed  to  return  thither. 

In  front  of  the  flower-garden  there  is  a 
sweet  chestnut,  65  ft.  high;  diameter  of  the 
trunk,  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground,  6j^  ft.  The 
largest  trees  on  the  estate  are  oaks:  they 
stand  in  an  open,  thinly-planted  spot,  about 
a  mile  from  the  mansion.  Near  Newee  Gate 
there  is  one  of  them,  called  the  Roan  Oak,  of 
very  singular  appearance.  The  branches  are 
almost  all  decayed,  and  the  efforts  of  re¬ 
maining  vegetation  have  wrought  all  manner 
of  fantastic  shapes  and  figures  at  the  top  of 
the  stem  :  among  these,  there  is  a  figure  of 
a  twisted  serpent,  and  a  tolerable  representa¬ 
tion  of  a  lion  cowering.  The  trunk  of  this 
tree  is  8  ft.  9  in.  in  diameter.  The  Magii 
Oak,  which  is  connected,  I  believe,  with 
some  tale  of  enchantment,  is  in  a  like  state 
of  decay :  the  trunk  which  measures  29^  fr. 
in  circumference,  is  hollow  and  open.  An  old 
woman  at  an  adjoining  alehouse  told  me  that 
the  owls  and  all  the  spirits  of  the  wilderness 
gather  into  this  tree  in  particular,  and  hold 
conference  in  the  darkness  of  the  night.  The 
other  tree,  which  stands  in  a  ravine  called  the 
Glitter,  is  the  largest  I  ever  saw,  and,  per¬ 
haps,  the  largest  in  England.  The  trunk,  at 
1  ft.  from  the  ground,  is  13  ft.  2  in.  in  dia¬ 
meter.  Like  the  others,  it  is  decayed  and 
hollow,  so  that  a  person  can  walk  into  it ; 
and  it  is  so  roomy  within,  that  the  man  who 
accompanied  me  observed,  that,  with  a  little 
fitting  up,  it  might  be  made  to  contain  his 
wife  and  family  comfortably! — Gardener’s 
Magazine. 


WHITTINGTON’S  ALMSHOUSES, 
HIGHGATE. 

In  our  biographical  sketch  of  Sir  Richard 
Whittington,  at  page  210,  vol.  xxv.  of  the 
Mirror,  we  noticed  the  erection  of  the  above 
interesting  building,  in  lieu  of  the  ancient 
almshouses,  which  adjoined  the  church  of 
St.  Michael  Paternoster.  By  the  change  of 
site,  the  indwellers  have  gained  the  purest 
air  in  the  enviions  of  the  metropolis  for  the 
murky  atmosphere  of  the  City. 

These  almshouses  stand  on  the  rise  of 
Highgate  Hill,  near  the  stone  which  com¬ 
memorates  the  legendary  incident  of  Whit¬ 
tington  sitting  disconsolate  on  a  stone,  and 
fancying  that  the  city  bells  rang 

Turn  again  Whittington, 

Thrice  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 

The  building  is  in  the  old  English  style, 
by  Mr.  George  Smith,  the  architect  of  St. 
Paul’s  School,  the  New  Corn  Exchange,  &c. 
It  is  a  handsome  collegiate  structure  ;  having 
a  central  chapel  and  two  wings,  finished 
with  gables,  buttresses,  pinnacles,  and  finials, 
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pointed  ;  the  doors  and  windows  being 
square-headed. 


2lUtros'ptcttbe  {Meaning** 


REPREHENSION. 

Owen  Feltham  says  : — To  reprehend  well, 
is  both  the  hardest,  and  most  necessary  part 
of  friendship.  Who  is  it  that  will  either  not 
merit  a  check,  or  endure  one?  yet,  wherein 
can  a  friend  more  unfold  his  love,  than  in 
preventing  a  man  from  falling  into  dangers, 
or  travelling  in  the  way  to  ruin  ?  I  grant, 
the  manner  of  the  application  may  turn  the 
benefit  into  an  injury :  and  then  it  both 
strengthens  error  and  wounds  the  giver. 
When  thou  chidest  thy  wandering  friend, 
do  it  secretly,  in  season  and  in  love  ;  not  in 
the  ear  of  a  popular  assembly;  for,  many 
times,  the  presence  of  a  multitude,  is  the 
cause  of  a  man  making  an  unjust  defence, 
rather  than  fall  in  a  just  shame.  A  man 
had  better  be  convinced  in  private,  than  be 
made  guilty  by  a  proclamation.  Open  rebukes 
are  for  magistrates  and  courts  of  justice  ; 
private  are  for  friends,  where  all  the  witnesses 
of  the  offender’s  blushes  are  blind,  deaf,  and 
dumb:  even  concealment  of  a  fault,  argues 
some  charity  to  the  offender ;  and  when  we 
tell  him  of  it  in  secret,  it  shows,  we  wish  he 
should  amend,  before  the  world  comes  to 
know  his  amiss.  Next,  it  ought  to  be  in 
season ;  not  when  the  mind  is  maddened 
with  unreined  passions.  He  that  will  hear 
nothing  in  his  anger,  will,  after  a  pause,  in¬ 
quire  of  you  ;  and,  if  you  seem  to  forget  him, 
he  will  the  sooner  remember  himself:  for  it 
often  happens,  that  the  end  of  passion  is  the 
beginning  of  repentance.  The  bitterness  of 


reprehension  is  sweetened  with  the  pleasing¬ 
ness  of  compellations.  If  ever  flattery  might 
be  lawful,  here  is  a  cause  that  would  give  it 
admission.  To  be  plain  argues  honesty ; 
but  to  be  pleasing  argues  discretion.  It  was 
ordained  among  the  Lacedemonians,  that 
every  transgressor  should,  for  his  punish¬ 
ment,  compass  an  altar,  singing  an  invective 
made  against  himself.  Every  man  that 
adviseth,  assumes,  as  it  were,  a  transcendency 
over  the  other;  which,  if  it  be  not  allayed 
with  protestations  and  some  self-including 
terms,  grows  hateful  ;  that  even  the  repre¬ 
hension  is  many  times  the  greater  fault  of 
the  two  :  it  will  be  good,  therefore,  not  to 
make  the  complaint  our  own,  but  to  lay  it 
upon  some  others;  that  not  knowing  his 
grounded  virtues,  will,  according  to  this,  be 
apt  to  judge  of  all  his  actions  :  nor  can  he  be 
a  competent  judge  of  another’s  fault,  that  is 
guilty  of  the  like  himself:  it  is  unworthily 
done,  to  condemn  that  in  others,  which  we 
would  not  have  but  pardoned  in  ourselves. 
When  Diogenes  fell  in  the  school  of  the 
Stoics,  he  answered  his  deriders  with  the 
following  question  : — “  Why  do  you  laugh 
at  me  for  falling  backward,  when  you  your¬ 
selves  do  retrograde  your  lives  ?”  If  we 
please  a  man  with  praising  some  of  his  vir¬ 
tues,  he  will,  with  much  more  ease,  be  brought 
to  know  his  vices :  if  he  be  much  our  supe¬ 
rior,  it  is  good  to  do  it  sometimes  in  parables; 
so  let  him  by  collection,  give  himself  the 
censure ;  if  he  be  an  equal,  let  it  appear 
affection,  and  the  truth  of  friendship  urging 
it ;  if  he  be  our  inferior,  let  it  seem  our  care, 
and  our  desire  to  benefit  him.  Towards  all, 
I  would  be  sure  to  show  humility  and  love : 
though  I  find  a  little  unkindness  for  the 
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present,  I  am  confident  I  shall  meet  with 
thanks  afterwards ;  and,  in  my  absence,  his 
revered  report  following  me.  If  not,  the 
best  way  to  lose  a  friend,  is  by  seeking,  by 
my  love,  to  save  him.  It  is  best  for  others 
that  they  hate  me  for  vice;  but  if  I  must  be 
hated,  it  is  best  for  myself,  that  they  hate  me 
for  my  goodness ;  for,  then  I  am  my  own 
antidote  against  all  the  poison  they  can  cast 
upon  me.  W.  G.  C. 

f2ciu  Books. 

THE  PICKWICK  PAPERS. — BY  BOZ. 

[This  work  is  certainly  the  most  meritorious 
ot  Mr.  Dickens’s  successful  productions.  It 
is  brimful  of  cleverly  drawn  character  and 
genuine  humour.  The  design  too,  is  capital, 
inasmuch  as  it  enables  the  author  to  intro¬ 
duce  graphic  sketches  of  adventures  and  ex- 
peiience,  such  as  make  up  the  phantasma¬ 
goria  of  life.  Boz  is  too,  an  untiring  story¬ 
teller  :  he  is  always  entertaining ;  and  he 
has  found  an  almost  untouched  vein  of  hu¬ 
morous  incident — we  mean  “bagmen’s”  tales 
and  anecdotes,  such  as  often  set  on  a  roar 
the  table  of  the  commercial  room  of  country 
inns.  He  is  especially  at  home  in  these  nar¬ 
rations,  original  in  most  of  his  points  of 
embellishment,  and  altogether  a  pleasant 
fellow.  We  quote  from  the  last  published 
part  of  the  Papers,  a  very  harmless  piece  of 
satire,  though  it  be  somewhat  strong  upon 
a  weak  subject.] 

The  monthly  meetings  of  the  Brick  Lane 
Branch  of  the  United  Grand  Junction  Eben- 
ezer  Temperance  Association,  were  held  in  a 
large  room,  pleasantly  and  airily  situated  at 
the  top  of  a  safe  and  commodious  ladder. 
The  president  was  the  straight-walking  Mr. 
Anthony  Humm,  a  converted  fireman,  now  a 
schoolmaster,  and  occasionally  an  itinerant 
preacher ;  and  the  secretary  was  Mr.  Jonas 
Mudge,  chandler’s  shop-keeper,  an  enthusi¬ 
astic  and  disinterested  vessel,  who  sold  tea  to 
the  members.  Previous  to  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  business,  the  ladies  sat  upon  forms, 
and  drank  tea,  till  such  time  as  they  consi¬ 
dered  it  expedient  to  leave  off ;  and  a  large, 
wooden  money-box  was  conspicuously  placed 
upon  the  green  baize  cloth  of  the  business 
table,  behind  which  the  secretary  stood,  and 
acknowledged,  with  a  gracious  smile,  every 
addition  *o  the  rich  vein  of  copper  which  lay 
concealed  within. 

The  crockery  having  been  removed,  the 
table  with  the  green  baize  cover  was  carried 
out  into  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  evening  was  commenced  by  a 
little,  emphatic  man,  with  a  bald  head,  and 
drab  shorts,  who  suddenly  rushed  up  the 
ladder,  at  the  imminent  peril  of  snapping 
the  two  little  legs  encased  in  the  drab  shorts, 
and  said  : — 

“  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  move  our  excel¬ 


lent  brother,  Mr.  Anthony  Humm,  into  the 
chair.” 

The  ladies  waved  a  choice  collection  of 
pocket  handkerchiefs  at  this  proposition ; 
and  the  impetuous,  little  man  literally  moved 
Mr.  Humm  into  the  chair,  by  taking  him  by 
the  shoulders  and  thrusting  him  into  a 
mahogany  frame  which  had  once  represented 
that  article  of  furniture.  The  waving  of 
handkerchiefs  was  renewed  ;  and  Mr.  Humm 
who  was  a  sleek,  white-faced  man,  in  a  per¬ 
petual  perspiration,  bowed  meekly,  to  the 
great  admiration  of  the  females,  and  for¬ 
mally  took  his  seat.  Silence  was  then  pro¬ 
claimed  by  the  little  man  in  the  drab  shorts, 
and  Mr.  Humm  rose  and  said — That,  with 
the  permission  of  his  Brick  Lane  Branch 
brothers  and  sisters,  then  and  there  present, 
the  secretary  would  read  the  report  of  the 
Brick  Lane  Branch  Committee ; — a  propo¬ 
sition  which  was  again  received  with  a  de¬ 
monstration  of  pocket-handkerchiefs. 

The  secretary  having  sneezed  in  a  very 
impressive  manner,  and  the  cough  which 
always  seizes  an  assembly  when  any  thing 
particular  is  going  to  be  done,  having  been 
duly  performed,  the  following  document  was 
read  : — 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Brick  Lane 

Branch  of  the  United  Grand  Junction 

Ebenezer  Temperance  Association. 

“  Your  committee  have  pursued  their  grate¬ 
ful  labours  during  the  past  month,  and  have 
the  unspeakable  pleasure  of  reporting  the 
following  additional  cases  of  converts  to  Tem¬ 
perance. 

“  H.  Walker,  tailor,  wife,  and  two  chil¬ 
dren.  When  in  better  circumstances,  owns 
to  having  been  in  the  constant  habit  of 
drinking  ale  and  beer;  says  he  is  not  cer¬ 
tain  whether  he  did  not  twice  a  week,  for 
twenty  years,  taste  ‘  dog’s  nose,’  which  your 
committee  find  upon  inquiry,  to  be  com¬ 
pounded  of  warm  porter,  moist  sugar,  gin, 
and  nutmeg,  (a  groan,  and  ‘  So  it  is !’  from 
an  elderly  female.)  Is  now  out  of  work  aud 
pennyless;  thinks  it  must  be  the  porter, 
(cheers,)  or  the  loss  of  the  use  of  his  right 
hand  ;  is  not  certain  which,  but  thinks  it  very 
likely  that,  if  he  had  drunk  nothing  but 
water  all  his  life,  his  fellow  workman  would 
never  have  stuck  a  rusty  needle  in  him,  and 
thereby  occasioned  his  accident  (tremendous 
cheering.)  Has  nothing  but  cold  water  to 
drink,  and  never  feels  thirsty  (great  applause.) 

“  Betsy  Martin,  widow,  one  child,  and  one 
eye.  Goes  out  charing  and  washing,  by  the 
day ;  never  had  more  than  one  eye,  but 
knows  her  mother  drank  bottled  stout,  and 
shouldn’t  wonder  if  that  caused  it  (immense 
cheering.)  Thinks  it  not  impossible,  that  if 
she  had  always  abstained  from  spirits,  she 
might  have  had  two  eyes  by  this  time  (tre¬ 
mendous  applause.)  Used,  at  every  place 
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she  went  to,  to  have  eighteen  pence  a  day,  a 
pint  of  porter,  and  a  glass  of  spirits;  but 
since  she  became  a  member  of  the  Brick 
Line  Branch,  has  always  demanded  three 
and  sixpence  instead,  (the  announcement  of 
this  most  interesting  fact  was  received  with 
deafening  enthusiasm.) 

“  Henry  Beller  was  for  many  years  toast¬ 
master  at  various  corporation-dinners,  during 
which  time  he  drank  a  great  deal  of  foreign 
wine  ;  may  sometimes  have  carried  a  bottle 
or  two  home  with  him;  is  not  quite  certain 
of  that,  but  is  sure  if  he  did,  that  he  drank 
the  contents.  Feels  very  low  and  melan¬ 
choly,  is  very  feverish,  and  has  a  constant 
thirst  upon  him  ;  thinks  it  must  be  the  wine 
he  used  to  drink,  (cheers.)  Is  out  of  employ 
now ;  and  never  touches  a  drop  of  foreign 
wine  by  any  chance,  (tremendous  plaudits.) 

“  Thomas  Burton  is  purveyor  of  cat’s  meat 
to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Sheriff's,  and  several 
members  of  the  Common  Council,  (the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  this  gentleman’s  name  was 
received  with  breathless  interest.)  Has  a 
wooden  leg ;  finds  a  wooden  leg  expen¬ 
sive  going  over  the  stones ;  used  to  wear 
second-hand,  wooden  legs,  and  drink  a  glass 
of  hot  gin  and  water  regularly  every  night 
—  sometimes  two,  (deep  sighs.)  Found 
the  second-hand,  wooden  legs  split  and  rot 
very  quickly  ;  is  firmly  persuaded  that  their 
constitution  was  undermined  by  the  gin  and 
water,  (prolonged  cheering.)  Buys  new, 
wooden  legs  now,  and  drinks  nothing  but 
water  and  weak  tea.  The  new  legs  last 
twice  as  long  as  the  others  used  to  do,  and 
he  attributes  this  solely  to  his  temperate 
habits,”  (triumphant  cheers.) 

Anthony  Humm  now  moved  that  the 
assembly  do  regale  itself  with  a  song.  With 
a  view  to  their  rational  and  moral  enjoyment, 
brother  Mordlin  had  adapted  the  beautiful 
words  of  “  Who  hastn’t  heard  of  a  Jolly 
Young  Waterman  ?”  to  the  tune  of  the  Old 
Hundredth,  which  he  would  request  them  to 
join  him  in  singing,  (great  applause.)  He 
might  take  that  opportunity  of  expressing 
his  firm  persuasion,  that  the  late  Mr.  Dibdin, 
seeing  the  errors  of  his  former  life,  had 
written  that  song  to  show  the  advantages  of 
abstinence.  It  was  a  Temperance  song, 
(whirlwinds  of  cheers.)  The  neatness  of  the 
interesting,  young  man’s  attire,  the  dexterity 
of  his  feathering,  the  enviable  state  of  mind 
which  enabled  him,  in  the  beautiful  words 
of  the  poet,  to 

“Row  along,  thinking  of  nothing  at  all,” 

all  combined  to  prove  that  he  must  have  been 
a  water-drinker,  (cheers.)  Oh,  what  a  state 
of  virtuous  jollity !  (rapturous  cheering.) 
And  what  was  the  young  man’s  reward  p 
Let  all  young  men  present  mark  this  : — 

>  “  The  maidens  all  flock’d  to  his  boat  so  readily,” 


(Loud  cheers,  in  which  the  ladies  joined.) 
What  a  bright  example  !  The  sisterhood, 
the  maidens,  flocking  round  the  young  water¬ 
man,  and  urging  him  along  the  path  of  duty 
and  of  temperance.  The  solt  sex  to  a  man, 
— he  begged  pardon,  to  a  female — rallied 
round  the  young  waterman,  and  turned  with 
disgust  from  the  drinker  of  spirits,  (cheers.) 
The  Brick  Lane  Branch  brothers  were  water¬ 
men,  (cheers  and  laughter.)  That  room  was 
their  boat ;  and  he,  (Mr.  Anthony  Humm,) 
however  unworthily,  was  “  first  oars,’’  (un¬ 
bounded  applause.) 

Mr.  Anthony  Humm  gave  out  the  song, 
two  lines  at  a  time,  for  the  information  of 
such  of  his  hearers  as  were  unacquainted 
with  the  legend.  While  it  was  being  sung, 
the  little  man  with  the  drab  shorts  disap¬ 
peared  ;  he  returned  immediately  on  its  con¬ 
clusion,  and  whispered  Mr.  Anthony  Humm, 
with  a  face  of  the  deepest  importance. 

“My  friends,”  said  Mr.  Humm,  holding 
up  his  hand  in  a  deprecatory  manner,  to  be¬ 
speak  the  silence  of  such  of  the  stout,  old 
ladies  as  were  yet  a  line  or  two  behind  ;  “  my 
friends,  a  delegate  from  the  Dorking  branch 
of  our  society,  Brother  Stiggins,  attends  be¬ 
low.  He  may  approach,  I  think,”  said  Mr. 
Humm,  looking  round  him,  with  a  fat  smile. 
“  Brother  Tadger,  let  him  come  forth  and 
greet  us.” 

The  little  man  in  the  drab  shorts,  who 
answered  to  the  name  of  Brother  Tadger, 
bustled  down  the  ladder  with  great  speed, 
and  was  immediately  afterwards  heard  tum¬ 
bling  up  with  the  reverend  Mr.  Stiggins. 

The  little  door  flew  open,  and  brother 
Tadger  appeared,  closely  followed  by  the 
reverend  Mr.  Stiggins,  who  no  sooner  enter¬ 
ed,  than  there  was  a  great  clapping  of  hands, 
and  stamping  of  feet,  and  flourishing  of 
handkerchiefs ;  to  all  which  manifestations 
of  delight,  Brother  Stiggins  returned  no  other 
acknowledgment  than  staring  with  a  wild 
eye,  and  a  fixed  smile,  at  the  extreme  top  of 
the  wick  of  the  candle  on  the  table  :  swaying 
his  body  to  and  fro,  meanwhile,  in  a  very 
unsteady  and  uncertain  manner. 

“  Are  you  unwell,  brother  Stiggins  ?” 
whispered  Mr.  Anthony  Humm. 

“  I  am  all  right,  sir,”  replied  Mr.  Stiggins, 
in  a  tone  in  which  ferocity  was  blended  with 
an  extreme  thickness  of  utterance ;  “  I  am 
all  right,  sir.” 

“  Oh  !  very  well,”  rejoined  Mr.  Anthony 
Humm,  retreating  a  few  paces. 

“  I  believe  no  man  here  has  ventured  to 
say  that  I  am  not  all  right,  sir,”  said  Mr. 
Stiggins. 

“  Oh,  certainly  not,”  said  Mr.  Humm. 

“  I  should  advise  him  not  to,  sir  ;  I  should 
advise  him  not,”  said  Mr.  Stiggins. 

By  this  time,  the  audience  were  perfectly 
silent,  and  waited  with  some  anxiety  for  the 
resumption  of  business. 
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“  Will  you  address  the  meeting,  brother?” 
said  Mr.  Humm,  with  a  smile  of  invitation. 

“  No,  sir,  rejoined  Mr.  Stiggins  ;  “  No, 
sir.  I  will  not,  sir.’’ 

The  meeting  looked  at  each  other  with 
raised  eyelids,  and  a  murmur  of  astonishment 
ran  through  the  room. 

“  It’s  my  opinion,  sir,’?  said  Mr.  Stiggins, 
unbuttoning  his  coat  and  speaking  very 
loudly;  “it’s  my  opinion,  sir,  that  this  meet¬ 
ing  is  drunk,  sir.  Brother  Tadger,  sir,”  said 
Mr.  Stiggins,  suddenly  increasing  in  fero¬ 
city,  and  turning  sharp  round  on  the  little 
man  in  the  drab  shorts,  u  you  are  drunk,  sir.” 
With  this,  Mr.  Stiggins,  entertaining  a 
praiseworthy  desire  to  promote  the  sobriety  of 
the  meeting,  and  to  exclude  therefrom  all 
improper  characters,  hit  brother  Tadger  on 
the  summit  of  the  nose  with  such  unerring 
aim,  that  the  drab  shorts  disappeared  like  a 
flash  of  lightning.  Brother  Tadger  had 
been  knocked,  head  first,  down  the  ladder. 

Upon  this,  the  women  set  up  a  loud  and 
dismal  screaming ;  and  rushing  in  small 
parties  before  their  favourite  brothers,  flung 
their  arms  round  them  to  preserve  them  from 
danger.  An  instance  of  affection  which  had 
nearly  proved  fatal  to  Humm,  who,  being  ex¬ 
tremely  popular,  was  all  but  suffocated  by 
the  crowd  of  female  devotees  that  hung 
about  his  neck  and  heaped  caresses  upon 
him ;  the  greater  part  of  the  lights  were 
quickly  put  out,  and  nothing  but  noise  and 
confusion  resounded  on  all  sides. 
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VISIT  TO  THE  ABliEY  OF  MOUNT  MELLEIUY, 

IRELAND,  OCCUPIED  BY  THE  MONIiS  OP 

LA  TKAPPE. 

As  I  considered  it  incumbent  on  me  to  be 
acquainted  with  those  objects  which  nature 
or  art  have  rendered  remarkable  in  my  own 
country  before  seeking  those  in  another — 
applying  the  same  rule  to  such  places  worth 
visiting  as  Pope  does  to  language — 

“  Leave  ev’ry  foreign  tongue  alone 
Till  you  can  read  and  spell  your  own  ”  — 

I  mounted  the  driving  seat  of  my  vehicle,  one 
fine  morning  in  December,  and,  accompanied 
but  by  my  servant,  set  out  to  visit  the  newly 
erected  abbey. 

The  brethren  now  located  amongst  us  are 
of  the  Trappist  Order,  of  which  there  are  no 
less  than  seventeen  houses  in  France  :  but, 
during  the  disturbances  which  continually 
pervade  that  distracted  country,  some  of  the 
members  of  Melleray  Abbey  (which  was  the 
name  of  their  convent  in  France)  were  sus¬ 
pected  of  hostility  to  the  tyranny  of  their 
Government ;  and  with  the  facts  before  their 
eyes  that  this  peculiar  class  of  men  have  no 
connexion  with  the  affairs  of  this  world, 
(perpetual  silence  being  one  of  their  most 


inviolate  rules,)  forced  them,  without  trial  or 
inquiry,  by  the  ruthless  means  of  armed 
soldiery,  to  leave  the  peaceful  monastery, 
where  they  were  worshipping  God  after  their 
own  ways  ;  as  they  fondly  hoped,  “  forgetting 
the  world  and  by  the  world  forgot and  seek 
in  another  land  that  refuge  they  were  denied 
in  their  own. 

Upon  this,  without  home  or  means  of 
acquiring  one,  being  stripped  of  all  save  the 
habits  they  wore,  and  trusting  to  the  charity 
of  the  Irish,  many  of  whose  pious  sons  were 
among  their  number,  and,  above  all,  upheld 
by  the  hope  that  the  Being  whom  they 
served  would  not  forsake  them  in  their  dis¬ 
tresses,  they  came  to  this  country.  Sir  R. 
Keane,  of  the  county  Waterford  generously 
allotted  them  a  portion  of  ground  at  a  nomi¬ 
nal  value ;  and  on  this  the  brethren,  in  the 
short  space  of  three  years,  raised  a  splendid 
temple  to  God — a  monument  of  perseverance 
to  men. 

Possessed  with  an  anxious  desire  to  be  a 
personal  observer  of  what  had  taken  such  a 
powerful  hold  of  my  imagination — the  gloomy 
solitude,  the  desert  situation,  the  rugged 
abode,  chosen  by  this  singular  fraternity  for 
their  abbey — I  was  impelled  to  seek  them ; 
and  then,  when  I  called  to  mind  their  rigid 
separation  from  the  intercourse  of  human 
society,  the  inviolable  taciturnity  imposed  on 
themselves  by  their  rules,  and  their  severe 
penances,  including  total  abstinence  from 
animal  food,  it  seemed  more  like  the  vision¬ 
ary  fabrics  of  fancy,  revelling  in  the  exube¬ 
rant  ideas  of  an  Arabian  tale,  or  dream  of 
bygone  ages,  than  actual  reality,  seen,  heard, 
and  discovered  by  the  senses  of  those  who 
would  take  the  trouble  of  putting  them  to  the 
test  by  an  actual  survey  in  the  present  day. 

The  road  from  Fermoy  led  by  the  pictu¬ 
resque  banks  of  the  river  Blackwater;  and, 
about  twelve  miles  from  that  town,  we  be¬ 
held,  in  all  the  pride  of  feudal,  ducal  great¬ 
ness,  the  romantic  castle  ot  Lismore,  crown¬ 
ing  the  summit  of  a  precipitous  rock.  Jts 
proprietor,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  has  sel¬ 
dom  visited  it ;  royalty  has  occupied  it  for  a 
short  time.  As  you  approach  the  castle,  the 
tall  trees  of  the  stately  avenue  give  its  mas¬ 
sive  front  a  deep  and  solemn  shade.  We 
wound  through  a  gloomy,  arched  passage, 
over  the  portal  of  which  is  read — 

“  God’s  providence 
Is  my  inheritance.” 

After  emerging  from  this  archway,  we 
found  ourselves  in  a  courtyard,  where  ranges 
of  offices  belonging  to  the  Castle,  with  the 
main  buildings,  inclose  a  square.  Strong 
towers  flank  the  angles.  In  all  the  aristo¬ 
cratic  pride  of  feudal  greatness,  the  splendid 
pile  frowns  from  its  elevated  height.  Imagi¬ 
nation  cannot  paint  a  more  romantic  scene. 
The  river,  broad  and  undisturbed,  runs  at  the 
base  of  the  lofty  walls;  and  to  a  fearful 
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height  arise  the  rocks,  bearing  the  embattled 
towers.  James  II.  dined  in  the  great  hall, 
and,  going  to  view  the  country,  on  approach¬ 
ing  the  window,  drew  back  in  terror  at  its 
precipitate  elevation  above  the  river.  The 
contrast  between  the  dark  hue  of  the  rocks, 
and  the  green  moss  and  ivy  with  which  they 
are  in  many  places  covered,  is  pleasing  and 
agreeable.  The  banks  are  richly  wooded. 
The  Cathedral  of  Lismore  is  an  imposing 
and  venerable  building,  built  in  the  Gothic 
style.  The  interior  possesses  the  tomb  of 
Milo  Magrath,  first  bishop  after  the  Refor¬ 
mation  ;  it  is  an  antiquated  and  curious  piece 
of  sculpture,  the  date  1567.  Few  who  behold 
Lismore  at  the  present  day,  would  ever  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  once  was  the  chief  seat  of  wes¬ 
tern  lore,  and  gave  education,  it  is  said,  to  no 
less  a  personage  than  Alfred  the  Great.  An 
ancient  writer  thus  describes  it : — “  Lismor 
is  a  famous  and  holy  city,  full  of  cells  and 
monasteries,  in  which  religious  men  in  great 
numbers  abide ;  and  the  holy  men  flock 
thither  from  all  parts  of  Ireland,  and  not 
alone  from  Ireland,  but  also  from  England 
and  Britain,  being  desirous  to  remove  from 
thence  to  Christ,  and  the  city  is  built  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Avon-mor”  (Blackwater). 
After  three  miles’  driving  from  Lismore,  we 
reached  Cappoquin.  The  road  between  these 
two  small  towns  runs  along  the  left  bank  of 
the  river.  The  scenery  on  either  side  is  beau¬ 
tiful.  Rich  plantations  cloihe  the  winding 
hills  in  robes  of  varied  hue,  and  neat  man¬ 
sions  peep  from  out  the  vistas  of  the  trees. 
Sloping  down  to  the  water’s  edge  are  green 
lawns,  or  fine  tillage-land.  Fat,  contented 
cattle,  were  grazing  on  the  well-watered 
meads,  or  the  industrious  ploughman  urged 
his  yoked  steeds  to  draw  the  coulter  through 
the  loamy  furrow.  At  the  entrance  to  Cap¬ 
poquin,  there  is  a  very  handsome  wooden 
bridge.  This  is  washed  by  the  tide  from  the 
Atlantic,  which  comes  up  about  a  dozen 
miles  from  Youghall.  The  town  is  small, 
but  contains  some  good  houses  ;  at  the  upper 
end,  it  dwindles  into  a  row  of  mud  cabins. 
After  leaving  the  town,  we  continued  by  the 
main  road  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  when  we 
diverged  into  a  mountain  track,  wide  enough 
to  admit  a  gig,  striking  to  the  left.  Soon 
the  native  wildness  of  the  district  became 
apparent  ;  cultivation  grew  “  small  by  de¬ 
grees,  and  beautifully  less  until  we  lost  all 
trace  of  its  existence  altogether,  and  nothing 
save  the  clear  sky  and  savage  hills  were  to  be 
seen.  The  road  now  led  us  along  the  side  of 
a  steep  dell,  majestically  wooded — and  the 
effect  was  sublime.  On  one  hand,  the  trees 
rose  above  us,  the  oaks  casting  their  brawny 
arms  over  our  path,  and  on  the  other  conti¬ 
nuing  to  wave  their  topmost  branches  until 
lost  in  the  depth  of  the  abyss.  Then  there 
ran  at  the  woods’  base,  a  clear,  murmuring 
rivulet,  that  hummed  its  wild  way  like  a  bee 


among  flowers,  singing  vespers  to  the  stars 
which  now  appeared  in  the  evening  sky  ;  and, 
right  up  from  the  brink  of  the  tiny  stream, 
rose  the  broad,  steep  bosom  of  a  Titanic 
mountain,  thickly  strewn  with  a  noble  forest, 
looking,  in  the  haze  of  coming  night,  like  a 
vast  sea,  undisturbed  by  the  breath  of  winds 
— all  was  so  smooth  and  tranquil.  Piercing 
through  the  gorge  of  the  mountain,  the  eye 
surveyed  a  vast  tract  of  bog  and  moorland, 
stretching  away  to  a  horizon  of  lofty  hills; 
and,  nearly  at  the  base  of  the  central  hill, 
rises  the  elevated  spire  of  Melleray  Abbey. 

Descending  the  hill,  the  full  view  oi  the 
convent  strikes  you,  and  has  a  singular  effect. 
Alone  in  a  wilderness,  no  habitation  near  it, 
the  vastness  of  its  size,  its  origin  and  appro¬ 
priation, — all  combine  to  render  it  an  object 
of  interest ;  and,  as  its  majestic  proportions 
are  disclosed  by  a  nearer  approach,  and  com¬ 
pared  with  its  unexpected  appearance  in  the 
isolated  region  in  which  it  is  built,  we  are 
reminded  of  the  genii-built  palaces  said  to  be 
seen  in  the  Arabian  deserts  by  a  few  fa¬ 
voured  mortals.  At  the  foot  of  the  eminence 
on  which  the  Abbey  is  built,  and  where  the 
land  of  the  monks  commences,  I  observed  a 
small  house,  in  which  I  was  afterwards  in¬ 
formed  by  the  Abbot,  two  of  the  fraternity 
reside.  Here  they  have  established  a  nursery 
for  rearing  young  trees,  which,  when  of  suffi¬ 
cient  growth,  and  inured  to  the  soil,  are  trans¬ 
planted  to  the  higher  and  more  exposed 
plantations.  As  I  ascended,  I  could  perceive 
everywhere  the  marks  of  order  and  cultivation 
— good  fences,  heaps  of  manure,  and  grow¬ 
ing  crops,  corn,  turnips,  &c.  They  have  here 
570  acres,  which,  when  presented,  were  mere 
bog.  They  set  about  their  task  of  reclaim¬ 
ing,  with  the  resolve  of  men  determined  to 
conquer  every  difficulty  :  burnt  lime,  quarried 
stones,  picked  them  off  the  land ;  and  the 
first  year  had  a  fine,  abundant  crop  of  pota¬ 
toes  !  There  were  300  acres  reclaimed  in 
three  years,  and  the  remainder  is  in  a  fair 
way  !  There  is  a  neat  lodge  at  the  entrance, 
two  stories  high,  where,  I  understand,  the 
guests  must  dine — flesh  meat  being  prohi¬ 
bited  from  use  within  the  precincts  of  the 
monastery.  The  brethren  live  entirely  on 
bread  and  vegetable  diet ;  they  are  spare, 
sinewy  men,  equal  to  much  labour. 

I  directed  my  servant  to  drive  round  to  the 
guest-house  ;  and,  on  the  porter  making  his 
appearance,  was  ushered  into  the  small  recep¬ 
tion-room.  I  handed  him  my  card  for  the 
Abbot ;  and,  on  his  going  to  seek  him,  had 
full  leisure  to  survey  the  apartment.  It  is  a 
square  room,  rather  low.  Over  the  chimney- 
piece  are  several  religious  prints,  and  an 
exquisite  crayon  Madonna.  The  porter  re¬ 
turned,  and  introduced  his  superior — Doctor 
Ryan — who  is  a  mitred  abbot,  with  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  bishop  within  his  abbey.  (The  Prior 
of  St.  Bernard  has  similar  authority.)  I  found 
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the  Abbot  a  most  gentlemanly,  good-humoured 
clergyman  ;  and,  as  he  is  permitted  to  com¬ 
municate  with  visiters,  we  had  a  good  deal 
of  conversation.  On  his  invitation  to  see  the 
buildings,  I  accompanied  him ;  and,  certainly, 
the  vastness  of  design  and  skill  of  execution 
are  almost  miraculous.  It  would  be  endless 
— and,  indeed,  from  my  limited  stay,  impos¬ 
sible — for  me  to  describe  minutely  every 
portion  of  this  stupendous  place.  I  was  in 
one  room  which  is  finished — it  is  intended 
for  the  dormitory — one  hundred  and  seventy 
feet  in  length !  The  spire  is  of  about  equal 
height — all  the  work  of  the  monks  them¬ 
selves.  They  are  excellent  workmen.  The 
chapel  is  of  amazing  extent.  I  may  quote 
the  account  of  it  by  Mr.  Inglis  : — “  The 
building  vies  in  size  with  any  moderate  cathe¬ 
dral,  and  might  hold  within  it  a  dozen  of  the 
Irish  Protestant  churches.”  The  monks  are 
about  fifty  in  number.  Others  of  their  per¬ 
secuted  brethren,  who  are  also  in  Ireland, 
purpose  joining  them  when  their  work  is 
finished — at  present  they  have  not  accommo¬ 
dation  for  more.  To  enable  them  to  procure 
materials  for  their  extensive  buildings,  many 
of  the  gentry  contributed  to  supply  the  neces¬ 
sary  funds.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  muni¬ 
ficently  gave  them  100/.;  and  many  others, 
Protestant  and  Catholic,  assisted,  by  their 
horses  and  servants,  to  aid  their  useful  under¬ 
taking. 

The  brethren  are  chiefly  young  men — 
slight,  and  hardy-looking.  There  are  a  good 
number  Irish — the  rest  English  and  French. 
In  a  handsome  square  formed  by  the  church 
and  other  buildings,  is  the  cemetery.  It  is 
not  yet  laid  out  properly  ;  but  one  brother 
sleeps  there  already.  —  Tail’s  Edinburgh 
Magazine. 


ANECDOTES  OP  EPICURISM. 

{Selected  from  Cibaria  Memorabilia ;  by  Nimrod,  in 
Fraser's  Magazine.) 

Epicures  are  divided  into  two  distinct  sets — 
the  man  of  fortune,  who,  sticking  not  at  the 
wages  of  a  first-rate  cook,  and,  consequently, 
enabled  to  indulge  his  propensity  to  rich 
dishes  at  his  own  table,  and  the  man  of 
small  means,  who  stints  himself  in  other  ex¬ 
penses,  to  enjoy,  occasionally,  a  high  gratifi¬ 
cation  of  his  palate  at  some  celebrated  tavern. 
The  latter,  I  should  say,  has  the  higher  treat 
of  the  two ;  he  comes  to  his  feast  with  a 
fresh  and  whetted  appetite,  and  is  some  time 
in  the  enjoyment  of  it  before  nature  cries, 
“  Enough.”  But  it  is  not  so  with  the  former, 
to  whom  an  every-day  repetition  of  skilfully 
cooked  dishes  creates  an  indifference  to  the 
excellence  of  them,  which  greatly  detracts 
from  their  value;  and  he  is  oftentimes  seen 
turning  his  eyes  towards  the  side-table  in 
search  of  a  cold  round  of  beef.  I  witnessed 
a  striking  instance  of  this  satiety  of  good 
things,  some  twenty  years  back,  when  I  re¬ 


sided  in  Shropshire.  Within  less  than  half 
an  hour  of  my  dinner-hour,  a  travelling  car¬ 
riage  and  four  drove  up  to  my  door,  and  out 
of  it  stepped  a  gentleman,  now  gathered  to 
his  fathers,  in  whose  house  I  had  eaten  some 
scores  of  good  dinners,  dressed  by  a  first-rate 
French  cook,  and,  in  his  opinion,  that  most 
essential  appendage  to  him,  an  English 
kitchen-maid  ;  in  fact,  he  was  one  of  your  truly 
“  eximie  coenare”  gentlemen,  whom  I  have 
seen  alter  the  bill  of  fare  three  times  in  the 
course  of  a  morning,  and  send  for  his  cook  in 
the  middle  of  his  dinner  to  row  him  for  some 
dish  not  being  quite  the  thing;  and  Apicius 
himself  could  not  well  have  done  more. 

After  welcoming  my  friend,  and  giving 
him  a  gentle  rebuke  for  not  having  dropped 
me  a  line,  I  hurried  to  the  kitchen  to  inquire 
what  was  to  be  our  dinner,  which,  as  ill  luck 
would  have  it,  was  rather  below  par,  although 
by  no  means  a  bad  one  for  a  younger  brother 
— or  an  elder  one  either,  if  he  were  hungry. 
It  consisted  of  a  dish  of  minced  veal,  a  roast 
shoulder  of  mutton,  a  batter  pudding — but 
nothing  “  to  follow.”  Apologies  were  vain, 
and  to  it  we  went.  Now  I  have  already  said 
that  I  had  sat  down  to  dinner  some  scores  of 
times  with  this  kind  friend,  and  some  scores 
of  times  had  I  seen  him  pick  a  bit  of  one 
dish,  then  taste  another,  and  so  on,  with  Hit 
appearing  to  relish  any,  which  made  me  fear 
that  my  humble  fare  would  be  enough  to 
turn  his  stomach.  I  was,  however,  most 
agreeably  surprised.  My  epicurean  guest  set 
to  work  manfully  ;  and  I  can  truly  say,  I 
never  saw  him  not  only  eat  more  in  quantity, 
but  appear  to  enjoy  a  dinner  more.  Perhaps 
the  act  of  travelling  through  the  air  had 
given  a  whet  to  his  appetite  ;  but,  for  my'elf, 
I  am  thankful  1  was  not  born  with  a  palate. 
All  I  have  ever  required  has  been  the 
“ mundus  victus,,  of  Horace — clean  cooking 
and  clean  table-linen,  leaving  the  choice 
almost  always  to  others. 

An  anecdote,  having  some  similitude  with 
the  above,  is  related  of  George  IV.,  and  I  can 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  it.  During  a  visit  he 
paid,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  to  the  late  Lord 
Forester,  then  residing  at  Ross  Hall,  near 
Shrewsbury,  he  dined  one  day  with  the  late 
Sir  Robert  Leighton,  of  Loton  Hall,  in  that 
neighbourhood,  whom  he  had  long  honoured 
with  his  friendship.  Sir  Robert,  being  a 
bachelor,  was  unused  to  giving  so  large  a 
dinner  as  this  occasion  called  for  ;  and  his 
cook,  being  rather  at  a  loss  to  fill  all  the 
numerous  side-dishes  required,  decided  on 
fried  beef  and  cabbage  for  one  of  them. 
“What  have  you  got  in  that  dish  ?”  said 
the  prince  to  a  gentleman  before  whom  it 
happened  to  be  placed.  “That,  sir,”  an¬ 
swered  Sir  Robert,  “  is  a  favourite  dish  in 
Shropshire,  called  bubble  and  squeak.” — 
“  Then  give  me  some  bubble  and  squeak,” 
resumed  the  prince;  and  he  ate  heartily  of 
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it.  Thus  far  I  can  vouch  for  what  I  hav  e 
said  ;  but  it  was  currently  reported  that  this 
homely  dish  was  afterwards  frequently  seen 
at  Carlton  House.  The  partiality  of  the  same 
illustrious  personage,  at  one  time  of  his  life, 
for  a  cold  saddle  of  mutton,  in  the  summer 
months,  is,  I  believe,  very  well  known. 

Although  irrelevant  to  the  subject  of  eat¬ 
ing,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  one 
more  circumstance  connected  with  the  visit 
of  the  then  Prince  of  Wales  to  Lord  Forester. 
Sir  Richard  Puleston  was  of  the  party, 
when  he  was  thus  addressed  by  the  prince  : 
“  Puleston,”  said  his  royal  highness,  as  you 
hunt  this  county,  you  of  course  know  it 
intimately.  I  have  never  yet  set  my  foot  in 
Wales.  Watkin*  has  asked  me  to  Wynn- 
stay ;  but  I  could  not  be  known  to  be  in  the 
principality,  without  being  subject  to  much 
form  and  ceremony.  I  wish  you  would  con¬ 
duct  me  to  the  nearest  spot.”  The  next 
morning,  Sir  Richard  did  this;  and,  after 
crossing  a  small  border  rivulet,  presented  to 
the  prince  a  small  sprig  of  oak,  with  some 
acorns  suspended  from  it,  the  moment  he 
entered  his  principality.  The  device  was  an 
appropriate  one,  and  such  must  the  prince 
have  considered  it  :  for  he  placed  the  sprig 
in  his  hat,  and  commanded  Sir  Richard  to 
bear,  in  addition  to  his  own  crest,  an  oak- 
tree,  with  golden  acorns  suspended  from  its 
boughs.  The  British  oak  is  indeed  a  proper 
type  of  a  British  king;  for,  amid  storms  and 
tempests,  the  one  stands  secure  ;  and  neither 
plots  nor  factions  can  shake  the  resting-place 
of  the  other.  Nor  is  this  all.  In  days  of 
yore,  no  ceremonies  of  honour  could  be  per¬ 
formed  without  having  recourse  to  this  im¬ 
perial  plant,  the  monarch  of  the  plain.  The 
present  king,  God  bless  him !  then  Duke  of 
Clarence,  was  also  of  this  party ;  and  his 
majesty’s  joke,  on  being  shown  the  city  of 
Chester  from  an  eminence,  where  his  old 
tutor  resided,  will  never  be  forgotten  in 
Shropshire. 

I  have  one  more  anecdote,  in  allusion  to 
Carlton  House  and  the  dinner-table.  Many 
of  my  readers  will  remember — indeed,  I  see 
no  reason  to  think  he  may  not  now  be  living — 
a  celebrated,  little  bon  vivant  wine-merchant, 
himself  as  round  as  a  ball,  and  noted  for 
riding  fast-trotting  ponies,  equally  sleek  and 
round,  in  the  streets  of  London,  who,  from 
his  colloquial  accomplishments  and  good 
humour,  was  honoured  now  and  then  with 
a  command  to  dine  at  Carlton  House.  “  You 
seem  to  like  that  pie,  Shelley,”  said  the 
prince  to  him,  on  perceiving  him  making  a 
second  attack  upon  it.  “  A  most  excellent 
pie,  sir,”  replied  the  wine-merchant :  “  but 
no  doubt  your  royal  highness’s  cook  can 
make  every  sort  of  pie  but  one." — “  But  one,” 
said  the  prince ;  “  and  what  is  that  one  ?" 

.*  Sir  Watkyn  Williams  Wynn,  Bart. 


— “Pardon  me,  sir,’*  resumed  Shelley;  “he 
cannot  make  a  magpie.’’ 

Perhaps  the  following  case  of  gluttony 
may  be  rather  hard  to  beat.  It  occurred  a 
few  years  back  at  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  and  I 
can  vouch  for  the  truth  of  it.  Two  gentle¬ 
men,  one  a  D.D.,  and  the  other  a  half-pay 
captain  in  the  army,  both  cursed  with  “  a 
palate,”  and  stomachs  well  calculated  to  the 
indulgence  of  it,  chanced  to  reside  in  that 
town  at  the  same  time.  Their  means  being 
rather  slender,  they  were  unable  to  appear 
often  at  first-rate  tables-d’hote ,  but  were  in 
the  habit  of  now  and  then  meeting  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  restaurateur’s,  where  they  would  sit 
down,  tete-d-tete,  to  enjoy  themselves.  On 
one  luckless  day,  just  as  the  master  of  it  had 
placed  on  the  table  two  smoking,  hot  oyster- 
patties,  for  which  he  was  famous,  down 
dropped  the  doctor  in  an  epileptic.  The 
usual  means  of  restoration  being  at  hand, 
Richard  was  himself  again  in  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  when,  casting  his  eyes  towards 
the  table,  he  missed  his  oyster-patty.  ‘‘What’s 
become  of  my  patty  ?’’  said  he,  so  soon  as  he 
was  raised.  “  You  have  eaten  it,  sir,"  bel¬ 
lowed  he  to  the  captain,  with  a  look  of  much 
anger  and  mortification.  He  was  right ;  the 
captain  had  eaten  it  whilst  his  friend  lay  on 
the  ground.  Now  what  price  would  not 
stomachs  like  these  fetch,  if  such  things 
could  be  bought  in  the  market  ? 

I  shall  now  touch  a  lighter  string,  and 
relate  an  amusing  tale  of  the  two  Boulogne 
bon  vivants  of  whom  I  have  been  speaking. 
The  doctor  took  a  house  about  four  miles 
from  the  town,  where  his  kind  and  sympa¬ 
thizing  friend  was  in  the  habit  of  now  and 
then  visiting  him  ;  and  the  pleasures  of  the 
table  being  exhausted,  the  game  of  back¬ 
gammon  succeeded,  at  which  they  were  also 
equally  sturdy  competitors,  or,  rather,  equally 
matched.  It,  however,  one  night  happened 
that  a  dispute  arose  between  them  as  to  a  parti¬ 
cular  throw  of  the  dice  called  size  ace ,  which 
the  captain  claimed,  but  the  doctor  would 
not  allow.  On  being  called  out  of  the  room 
in  the  middle  of  it,  the  doctor  returned  with 
these  words  in  his  mouth  :  “  Now,  sir,  do 
you  say  you  threw  size  ace  ?” — “  I  do  say  so, 
sir,”  replied  the  captain,  little  dreaming  of 
the  price  he  was  about  to  pay  for  his  perti¬ 
nacity. — “  Just  step  to  the  front  door,”  said 
the  doctor,  greatly  modifying  his  tone  ;  “  you 
never  beheld  such  a  night  in  your  life.”  It 
was  raining  and  blowing  most  awfully  at  the 
moment.  The  ruse  succeeded  ;  the  captain 
stood  upon  the  threshold,  nearly  aghast  at 
the  raging  of  the  elements,  when  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  again  put  to  him,  and  the  same 
answer  returned.—  “  Now,"  said  the  doctor, 
do  you  say  you  threw  size  ace  ?” — “  Yes,  I 
do,”  responded  the  captain. — “Then,”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  doctor,  “get  about  your  busi¬ 
ness,  for  I’ll  have  nothing  more  to  say  to 
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you  l”  and  giving  him  a  push,  slammed  the 
door  in  his  face,  and  locked  it.  But  the 
ridiculous  part  of  the  affair  does  not  end 
here.  It  being  the  custom  of  these  gentle¬ 
men,  in  their  epicurean  hours,  to  be  divested 
of  all  their  garments,  save  those  which  de¬ 
cency  will  not  dispense  with,  the  extent  of 
the  captain’s  toggery  consisted  of  his  dress¬ 
ing  gown  and  his  breeches  on  his  body,  with 
a  pair  of  old  and  thin  slippers  on  his  feet. 
Moreover,  he  was — and  for  aught  I  know 
to  the  contrary,  now  is — a  man  of  great  bulk, 
and,  consequently,  very  unwieldy;  so  that, 
being  some  hours  in  performing  his  journey 
to  Boulogne,  through  such  dreadful  weather 
and  roads,  he  arrived  there  in  a  most  pitiable 
condition  —  not  only  drenched  with  rain  to 
his  very  skin,  but  quite  barefoot,  his  great 
weight,  together  with  the  wet  state  ot  the 
roads,  having  utterly  destroyed  the  slippers. 
But  surely  this  was  beyond  a  joke.  “  Hce 
nugce  seria  ducunt  /”  And  if  the  u  in  mala ” 
of  the  poet  had  been  realized,  and  the  cap¬ 
tain’s  life  been  the  sacrifice,  what  would 
have  been  said  and  thought  of  the  doctor  P 
When  I  ceased  laughing  at  this  droll 
story,  1  put  the  following  question  to  my  in¬ 
formant  : — “  Did  the  captain  ever  visit  the 
doctor  again  at  his  cottage  in  the  country, 
and  in  the  winter  ?”■ — “  Oh,  yes,”  replied  my 
friend,  “  often  ;  but  he  was  very  cautious  how 
he  called  size  ace  without  waiting  for  his 
host  to  be  satisfied  of  the  fact.” — “  Well 
done  the  captain,  I  observed ;  he  proved 
himself  the  better  Christian  of  the  two,  in 
spite  of  the  D.D.,  oyster  patty,  and  all l” 


Thomas  a  Becket _ The  following  anecdote 

is  given  by  Fitz  Stephen,  in  his  life  of  Tho¬ 
mas  a  Becket: — As  Henry  II.  and  the  pre¬ 
late,  at  that  time  lord  chancellor,  were  riding 
through  the  street  of  London  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  the  king  saw  a  poor  old  man  at  a 
distance,  clad  in  a  mean  and  threadbare  gar¬ 
ment  ;  he  pointed  him  out  to  the  chancellor, 
saying :  “  How  poor,  how  feeble,  and  how 
naked  that  man  is ;  would  it  not  be  a  great 
act  of  charity  to  bestow  on  him  a  thick  and 
warm  mantle?” — “  Yes,  certainly,”  replied 
the  chancellor;  and  added,  it  was  highly 
honourable  for  a  monarch  to  commiserate  the 
sufferings  of  the  miserable.”  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  they  came  up  to  the  pauper ;  and  the 
king,  stopping  his  horse,  requested  to  know, 
“  Whether  he  would  not  gladly  accept  of  a 
new  mantle  ?”  The  poor  man,  perfectly 
ignorant  that  it  was  the  king  who  spoke  to 
him,  supposed  the  question  to  have  been  put 
to  him  merely  as  a  joke,  and  returned  no 
answer:  the  king,  then  addressing  himself 
to  Becket,  said :  “  It  is  now  in  thy  power  to 
perform  this  great  act  of  charity,”  and  in¬ 


stantly  laid  hold  upon  the  hood  of  his  mantle 
to  take  it  from  him  ;  but,  as  it  was  quite  new, 
made  of  the  finest  scarlet,  and  lined  with 
furs,  the  chancellor  endeavoured  to  retain  it. 
At  length,  when  he  perceived  that  the  king 
was  in  earnest,  he  permitted  him,  though 
reluctantly,  to  take  the  mantle,  which  Henry 
gave  to  the  poor,  old  man.  The  contest  be¬ 
tween  the  king  and  his  chancellor,  occasioned 
no  small  apprehension  among  the  attendants, 
who  were  at  a  distance  behind  ;  but  when 
they  came  up,  the  king  related  the  circum¬ 
stance  to  them,  and  they  made  themselves 
exceedingly  merry  at  the  expense  of  the 
chancellor,  who  had  lost  his  mantle :  the 
poor  man  went  away  rejoicing,  —  praising 
God  for  his  good  fortune.  W.  G.  C. 

Saturday  is  considered,  among  modern 
Egyptians,  as  so  unfortunate  a  day,  that  it  is 
considered  wrong  to  commence  a  journey,  or 
even  to  shave  or  cut  the  nails  on  it. 

Cure  for  Inflammation  of  the  Throat . — 
Powdered  alum,  applied  by  the  finger  to  the 
part  affected,  very  seldom  fails  to  cure  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  throat  in  a  few  days. 
“  The  efficacy  of  this  remedy,”  says  the 
author,  “  is  as  marvellous  as  it  is  rapid ; 
employed  on  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  day, 
while  there  is  no  abscess  on  the  tonsils,  it 
arrests  all  symptoms,  as  it  were  by  enchant¬ 
ment,  the  fever  abates,  the  swelling  dimi¬ 
nishes,  the  appetite  returns,  and  convales¬ 
cence  is  quite  complete.” — Magazine  of 
Domestic  Economy. 

Vat  Folks. — There  are  cases  on  record, 
where  unwieldiness  led  to  consideration  :  the 
corpulent  antiquarian  Grose  was  requested  by 
his  butcher  to  tell  all  his  friends  that  he 
bought  his  meat  from  him;  and  the  paviours 
of  Cambridge  used  to  say,  “  God  bless  you, 
sir  !”  to  a  huge  professor  when  he  walked 
over  their  work.  Fatness  has  often  been  the 
butt  of  jocularity.  Dr.  Stafford,  who  was 
enormously  fat,  was  honoured  with  this 
epitaph  : 

Take  heed,  O  good  traveller,  and  do  not  tread  hard. 
For  here  lies  Dr.  Stafford,  in  all  this  churchyard. 

And  the  following  lines  were  inscribed  on  the 
tomb  of  a  corpulent  chandler  : 

Here  lies  in  earth  an  honest  fellow. 

Who  died  by  fat  and  lived  by  tallow. 

A  scene  between  Mrs.  Clive  and  Mrs. 
Pritchard,  two  corpulent  actresses,  must  have 
been  amusing.  They  were  playing  in  the 
parts  of  Lady  Easy  and  Edging,  in  the  Care¬ 
less  Husband,  when  the  former  desires  Edg¬ 
ing  to  pick  up  a  letter  she  had  dropped  ;  and 
Mrs.  Clive,  who  might  as  well  have  attempt¬ 
ed  to  raise  a  hundred  pound  weight,  exclaim¬ 
ed,  “  Not  I  indeed,  take  it  up  yourself  if  you 
like  it.”  This  answer  threw  the  audience 
into  roars  of  laughter,  when  Mrs.  Pritchard 
replied,  “  Well,  if  you  won’t  take  up  the 
letter,  I  must  find  some  one  who  will ;”  and 
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so  saying,  she  beckoned  to  a  servant  in  the 
wing,  who  came  forward  and  terminated  the 
dispute.  Acids  to  reduce  fatness  are  fre¬ 
quently  administered,  but  have  done  consi¬ 
derable  mischief.  Amongst  other  wonderful 
accounts  of  their  efficacy  in  such  cases,  it  is 
related  of  a  Spanish  general  who  was  of  an 
enormous  size,  that  he  drank  vinegar  until 
his  bulk  was  so  reduced  that  he  could  fold 
his  skin  round  his  body.  —  Curiosities  of 
Medical  Experience. 

To  consider  themselves  in  proper  hands, 
patients  must  incur  expenses,  and  as  much 
physic  as  possible  be  poured  down.  Malouin, 
physician  to  the  Queen  of  France,  was  so 
fond  of  drugging,  that  it  is  told  of  him,  that 
once  having  a  most  patient  patient,  who 
diligently  and  punctually  swallowed  all  the 
stuff  he  ordered,  he  was  so  delighted  in  see¬ 
ing  all  the  phials  and  pill-boxes  cleaned  out, 
that  he  shook  him  cordially  by  the  hand, 
exclaiming :  “  My  dear  sir,  it  really  affords 
me  pleasure  to  attend  you,  and  you  deserve 
to  be  ill.”  The  London  practitioners  must 
surely  meet  with  incessant  delight  ! — Ibid. 

The  Potato. — The  history  of  the  potato  is 
a  strong  illustration  of  the  influence  of  autho¬ 
rity:  for  more  than  two  centuries,  the  use  of 
this  invaluable  plant  was  vehemently  opposed ; 
at  last,  Louis  XV.  wore  a  bunch  of  its  flowers 
in  the  midst  of  his  courtiers,  and  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  the  root  became  universal  in 
France. —  Ibid. 

Ventriloquism. — It  is  now  pretty  gene¬ 
rally  admitted  that  ventriloquism  simply  con¬ 
sists  in  a  slow  and  gradual  expiration,  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  strong  and  deep  inspiration,  by 
which  a  considerable  quantity  of  air  is  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  lungs,  which  is  afterwards 
acted  upon  by  the  flexible  powers  of  the  larynx 
and  the  trachea  :  any  person,  therefore,  by 
practice,  can  obtain  more  or  less  expertness  in 
this  exercise ;  in  which,  although  not  appa¬ 
rently,  the  voice  is  still  modified  by  the 
mouth  and  the  tongue.  Mr.  Lespagnol,  in  a 
very  able  dissertation  on  this  subject,  has 
demonstrated  that  ventriloquists  have  acquired 
by  practice  the  power  of  exercising  the  veil 
of  the  palate  in  such  a  manner,  that,  by 
raising  or  depressing  it,  they  dilate  or  con¬ 
tract  the  inner  nostrils.  If  ihey  are  closely 
contracted,  the  sound  produced  is  weak,  dull, 
and  seems  to  be  more  or  less  distant ;  if,  on 
the  contrary,  these  cavities  are  widely  dilated, 
the  sound  is  strengthened  by  these  tortuous 
infractuosities,  and  the  voice  becomes  loud, 
sonorous,  and  apparently  close  to  us.  Thus, 
any  able  mimic  who  can  with  facility  dis¬ 
guise  his  voice,  with  the  aid  of  this  power  of 
modifying  sounds,  may  in  time  become  a 
ventriloquist. — Ibid. 

KyarCs  Dry  Rot  Process.  —  The  ship 
Samuel  Enderby,  the  hull,  mast,  blocks, 
spars,  &c.,  of  which  are  prepared  by  this 


process, — has  just  returned  from  a  whaling 
voyage,  of  two  years  and  a  half,  to  the  South 
Seas.  It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the 
crew  have  been  in  excellent  health  during 
the  above  period,  although  they  have  been 
constantly  fishing  in  tropical  climates.  This 
result  will,  we  trust,  prove  the  fallacy  of  the 
apprehensions  which  have  been  entertained 
respecting  the  supposed  pernicious  effect  of 
Kyan’s  preparation  on  the  crew.  (For  the 
details  of  the  process,  &c.,  see  Mirror ,  vol. 
xxvi.,  p.  259.) 

Bells. — At  page  128  of  the  present  volume, 
it  is  stated  that  St.  James’s,  Westminster, 
has  a  peal  of  bells  ;  if  so,  the  inhabitants 
near  the  church  have  never  had  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  them.  In  the  paragraph,  mention  is 
not  made  of  St.  Martin’s  bells,  Westminster, 
which  are  considered  by  many  to  be  equalled 
only  by  Bow.  J.  E.  R. 

Brewing. — Mr.  David  Booth,  author  of  the 
valuable  Art  of  Brewing,  published  by  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Know¬ 
ledge,  has  just  discovered  the  means  of  pre¬ 
venting  acidity  in  malt  liquors. 

Lord  Brougham. — The  recent  decision  in 
the  House  of  Lords  upon  the  claim  to  the 
barony  of  Vaux  of  Harrowden,  in  no  way 
interferes  with  the  title  of  Vaux  vested  in 
Lord  Brougham.  Lord  Brougham  descends 
from  John  Vaux  of  Catterlen,  through  the 
marriage  of  his  only  child  Jane  Vaux  with 
Thomas  Brougham,  of  Brougham.  This 
John  Vaux  of  Catterlen,  derived  his  descent 
from  Sir  John  Vaux  of  Catterlen,  the  second 
son  of  Robert  de  Vaux,  whose  fourth  son 
Oliver  was  ancestor  to  the  Lords  of  Harrow¬ 
den.  Thus,  Lord  Brougham  and  the  Lords 
Vaux  of  Harrowden  descend  from  a  common 
ancestor,  but  their  lines  branched  off  long 
before  the  creation  of  the  Harrowden  peerage. 
— Morning  Chronicle. 

From  the  French  of  Racine. 

That  Power  alone,  who  stills  the  billowy  main. 

Can  best  the  tyrant  force  of  Man  restrain  ; 
before  His  holy  will  with  awe  I  bow — 

Thee,  O  my  God,  I  fear,  and  none  but  Thou. 

A.  L.  C. 
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GROSVENOR  BRIDGE,  CHESTER. 

Chester  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  cele¬ 
brated  cities  of  England.  It  is  built  on  the 
River  Dee,  near  to  where  it  falls  into  an  estu¬ 
ary  of  the  Irish  Channel.  Its  name  denotes 
its  Roman  origin  : — Chester,  from  the  Latin 
Castrum  or  Castra ,  Camp  or  Camps.  Be¬ 
sides  this  etymological  proof,  there  exists 
more  substantial  evidence  of  Chester  having 
been  the  station  of  a  part  of  the  Roman  army. 
The  distribution  of  the  streets,  the  two  main 
thoroughfares  cutting  one  another  at  right 
angles  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  is  Roman. 
There  is  likewise  reason  to  believe  that  the 
fortifications  of  the  city  are  on  a  Roman 
basis;  from  many  interesting  discoveries  of 
masonry,  coins,  inscribed  tiles,  stones  and 
altars.  Chester  was  evidently  the  capital  of 
a  large  tract  of  country  in  the  Roman  times, 
and  so  continued  when  the  Romans  had  with¬ 
drawn  their  forces.  The  possession  of  it  was 
an  object  of  importance  to  the  Saxons  and  to 
the  remains  of  the  Britons.  The  two  nations 
seem  to  have  held  it  by  turns,  and  it  cer¬ 
tainly  was  one  of  the  last,  if  not  the  last, 
to  yield  to  the  Saxon  power. 

Of  the  ancient  importance  of  Chester,  there 
exist  many  memorials.  It  was,  originally,  a 
place  of  considerable  trade,  which  has  since 
been  largely  transferred  to  the  port  of  Liverpool. 
The  modern  improvements  in  Chester,  how¬ 
ever,  denote  it  to  be  still  a  city  of  importance. 
Situated  on  a  rocky  elevation  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Dee,  and  half  encircled  by  a  fine 
sweep  of  the  river,  the  appearance  of  Chester 
is  strikingly  picturesque.  The  city  is  entirely 
surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  comprises  four 
principal  streets  as  already  stated  ;  each  ter¬ 
minating  with  agate.  The  whole,  both  within 
and  without  the  walls,  has  been  Gf  late  much 
improved  by  the  addition  of  several  well-built 
houses,  and  a  new  street. 

Before  we  describe  the  magnificent  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  improvements  at  Chester,  as 
figured  in  our  Engraving,  it  may  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  an  old  bridge  extends  across 
the  Dee  from  the  city  to  a  suburb  named 
Hand  bridge.  The  first  notice  of  a  bridge  in 
this  place  occurs  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
during  which  it  is  recorded  to  have  fallen 
down,  or  been  carried  away  twice.  Tnose 
structures  were,  most  probably,  ot  timber;  but 
on  the  second  accident  alluded  to,  a  stone 
erection  seems  to  have  been  substituted;  this 
was  in  1280,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
bridge  has  been  entirely  rebuilt  since.  It 
cousists  of  seven  arches  supported  on  huge 
piers  or  buttresses.  The  whole  has  been 
repaired  and  widened  within  the  last  few 
years ;  but  the  approaches  are  still  steep, 
narrow,  and  inconvenient.  These  circum¬ 
stances  brought  about  a  conviction  of  the 
necessity  of  a  new  bridge;  when  the  late 
Mr.  Harrison  of  Chester,  projected  the  struc¬ 


ture  on  the  site  it  now  occupies,  though  the 
work  was  not  commenced  until  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  after  its  being  designed. 
By  this  time,  Mr.  Harrison,  from  advanced 
age  and  declining  health,  was  unable  to 
superintend  the  work ;  when  it  was  under¬ 
taken  by  Mr.  Hartley,  of  Liverpool,  on  the 
condition  that  no  alteration  should  be  made 
from  Mr.  Harrison’s  external  design,  but 
that  the  interior  and  all  practical  points  should 
be  left  entirely  to  him.  It  may  be  proper  to 
add  that  Mr.  Harrison  had  given  two  eleva¬ 
tions,  one  having  the  abutments  ornamented 
with  Grecian  Doric  columns,  the  other  having 
a  plain  niche,  with  a  panel  over  it,  and  that 
the  latter  was  adopted  by  Mr.  Hartley’s  ad¬ 
vice. 

The  new  bridge  is  situated  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  to  the  west,  or  lower  down  the  river 
than  the  old  one,  stretching  from  the  rock 
below  Chester  castle,  towards  the  village  of 
Overlegh,  with  a  boldness  that  appears  still 
more  striking  if  the  view  be  from  the  low, 
ancient  bridge.  Theovalley  of  the  Dee  here 
skirts  close  round  the  city,  the  ground  next 
which  rises  rapidly  ;]  and  the  road  is  carried 
with  a  slight  fall  from  the  castle-gate  on  an 
embankment,  which,  after  ascending  gently 
over  the  bridge,  is  continued  across  the 
broader  plain  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
until  it  falls  into  the  Flintshire  road  from  the 
old  bridge.  The  harbour  is  below  the  site, 
but  vessels  occasionally  pass  above  the 
bridge,  which,  from  its  great  height,  offers 
no  obstruction  to  navigation.  The  flow  of 
the  tide  so  lar  up  ihe  liver  is  not  more  than 
twelve  feet  in  ordinary  springs. 

The  abutments  are  founded  on  the  solid 
rock,  except  the  back  part  of  that  on  the 
north  or  city  side,  where,  a  fault  occurring 
from  the  rock  slipping  down  almost  vertically, 
piling  was  necessary ;  over  which  a  stone 
floor  was  laid,  and  upon  it  was  built  the  abut¬ 
ment  ;  this  being  the  only  deviation  from 
the  original  design. 

The  arch  is  a  segment  of  a  circle  of  140 
feet  radius,  the  span  or  chord  being  200  feet, 
and  the  rise  or  versed  sine  42  fget.  The  arch¬ 
stones  are  four  feet  deep  at  the  crown,  and 
increase^  to  six  feet  at  the  springing ;  but, 
from  the  mode  followed  in  laying  down  the 
masonry,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  principle  of 
the  arch  is  earned  throughout  the  abutments, 
even  down  to  the  foundations,  the  radiating 
joints  giving  place  to  horizontal  ones  only  in 
what  is  comparatively  superstructure. 

To  prevent  flushing  near  the  haunches, 
and  rectify  any  tendency  to  change  of  form 
m  the  arch  on  the  removal  of  the  centre,  the 
first  course  above  ihe  springers  was  laid  upon 
a  wedge  of  lead  1£  inch  thick  on  the  face, 
and  running  out  to  nothing  at  the  extremity 
of  the  bed ;  strips  of  sheet  lead,  eight  or 
nine  inches  wide,  were  also  introduced  in  the 
joints  on  each  side,  up  to  where  the  point  of 
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pressure  was  considered  to  change  its  position 
from  the  front  to  the  back  of  the  archstones, 
or,  in  fact,  in  the  present  case,  over  about 
two-thirds  of  the  soffit.  This  disposition 
remained  unaltered  until  the  easing  of  the 
centre  let  the  whole  arch  settle  on  the  lead, 
which,  from  its  yielding  nature,  then  caused 
the  pressure  to  be  spread  evenly  over  the 
whole  of  the  bed  of  each  course,  and  thereby 
prevented  drafts  or  openings  at  the  back  of 
the  archstone  joints  ;  the  wedge-piece  at  the 
springing  also  acting  by  way  of  adjustment, 
and  counteracting  the  inclination  of  the  arch 
in  coming  to  its  bearings  when  the  centre 
was  struck  to  throw  an  undue  weight  on  the 
intrados  of  the  springing  course.  Judging 
from  the  soundness  of  the  archstones  through¬ 
out,  this  plan  seems  to  have  answered  fully 
tiie  end  sought ;  the  weight  having  been 
received  so  uniformly  and  gradually  on  all 
points,  that  not  the  slightest  appearance  of 
spaulching  or  cracking  is  perceptible  in  the 
work  of  the  great  arch. 

In  setting  the  keystones,  three  thin  strips 
of  lead  were  first  hung  down  on  each  of  the 
stones  between  which  they  were  to  be  in¬ 
serted,  and  the  keystone  being  then  be¬ 
smeared  with  a  thin  greasy  putty,  made  of 
white  lead  and  oil,  was  driven  down  with  a 
small  pile-engine,  the  lead  acting  as  a  slide, 
and  preventing  grating,  until  the  stone  was 
quite  home.  The  spandrils  were  made  up 
internally  by  tiers  of  pointed  arches,  with 
flag  stones  or  landings  to  carry  the  road 
material. 

The  river  face  of  the  abutments  up  to  the 
springing,  and  the  first  two  courses  of  arch¬ 
stones  above,  are  of  granite :  the  keycourse 
with  one  on  each  side  of  it  and  the  quoins  all 
through  the  arch  are  of  Anglesea  marble ; 
and  the  rest  of  the  work,  including  all  the 
other  archstones,  is  almost  entirely  of  the 
sandstone  of  the  country.  The  granite  was 
brought  from  Craignair,  near  Castle  Douglas, 
in  Kircudbrightshire ;  the  limestone  partly 
from  Anglesea,  and  partly  from  the  similar 
quarries  of  Wagbur,  near  Burton,  in  Kendal; 
and  the  other  stone  for  the  outside  works 
from  Mauley,  near  Northwich,  and  Peck- 
forton,  near  Nantwich,  in  Cheshire ;  the 
quarries  of  both  which  places  produce  a 
superior  kind  of  the  new  red  sandstone.  The 
principal  part  of  the  backing  is  of  a  similar 
sandstone,  found  adjacent  to  the  site  of  the 
bridge.  The  mortar  used  was  made  from 
the  lime  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  mixed 
with  twice  its  bulk  of  sand. 

The  external  faces  of  the  bridge  and  abut¬ 
ments,  with  the  cornices,  parapets,  and  dress¬ 
ings,  are  neatly  tooled ;  the  land-arches  and 
wings  being  finished  so  as  to  have  a  rougher 
and  more  rusticated  appearance. 

The  centre  on  which  the  stupendous  arch 
was  raised,  is  stated  by  Mr.  Hartley  to  have 
been  exclusively  designed  by  Mr.  Trubshaw  ; 
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and  has  been  much  commended  for  the  no  - 
velty  of  its  principle,  its  efficiency,  and  eco¬ 
nomy.  Its  main  feature  was  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  timber  so  as  to  have  all  the  strain 
in  a  vertical  direction,  doing  away  with  the 
necessity  of  much  horizontal  tying,  which, 
from  its  sinking,  Mr.  Trubshaw  considers  apt 
to  derange  the  framing.  Although  the 
centre  contained  10,000  cubic  feet  of  timber, 
its  cost  was  only  500/.  The  success  of  the 
principle  was  best  proved  by  half  the  arch 
being  turned  before  the  centre  was  finished ; 
on  its  removal,  the  crown  sank  only  from 
2j^  to  2%  inches;  while  the  joints  remain¬ 
ing  perfectly  close,  and  no  derangement 
of  form  being  perceptible,  attest  the  skill  and 
care  at  once  of  the  carpenter  and  the  mason. 

The  Act  of  Parliament  under  which  this 
bridge  was  built  was  obtained  in  the  session 
of  1825  :  the  works  were  contracted  for  by  Mr. 
James  Trubshaw,  of  Haywood,  in  Stafford¬ 
shire,  early  in  1827,  and  immediately  com¬ 
menced.  The  first  stone  was  laid  by  the 
present  Marquess  of  Westminster,  (then 
Earl  Grosvenor,)  on  October  1,  in  the  same 
year ;  the  bridge  was  formally  opened  Oc¬ 
tober  17,  1832,  by  the  Princess  Victoria, 
on  the  occasion  of  Her  Royal  Highness’ 
visit  to  Eaton  Hall ;  and  named  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Commissioners,  Grosvenor 
Bridge.  It  was  not  thrown  open  to  the 
public  generally  until  New  Year  Day,  1834. 

The  total  cost  of  the  work  was  39,900/., 
in  which  is  included  a  sum  of  7,500 /.  for  the 
heavy  embankments  required  in  the  ap¬ 
proaches.  The  money  was  partly  raised  by 
bonds,  and  partly  advanced  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  for  the  loan  of  Exchequer  Bills ;  and 
is  secured  on  tolls  charged  both  on  the  new 
and  the  old  bridge,  the  revenue  yielded  by 
which  is  about  3,000/.  a  year. 

The  following  dimensions  of  the  largest 
stone  arches  that  have  been  built,  (from 
150  ft.  span  upwards,)  will  enable  the  reader 
to  compare  the  Chester  arch  with  others 
approaching,  but  not  equalling,  it  in  magni¬ 
tude  of  arch : — 

Bridges.  Span. 

London  .  152  feet. 

Waterloo  .  120 

Blackfriurs .  100 

Chester  . 200 

Cheshire  having  at  the  Conquest  become  a 
County  Palatine,  (that  is,  with  courts  peculiar 
to  itself,  and  the  custody  of  its  own  records,) 
Chester,  the  principal  town,  had  a  noble 
castle,  wherein  Hugh  Lupus,  or  Hugh  Wolf, 
(to  whom  the  Conqueror  granted  the  county,) 
held  his  courts  and  parliaments  with  high, 
feudal  state.  Of  this  fortress,  stated  to  have 
been  built  by  the  Conqueror,  there  remains 
only  a  large,  square  tower,  now  used  as  a 
magaziue  for  gunpowder ;  and  it  has  lately 
been  newly  rented.  Adjoining  is  a  handsome 
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pile  of  buildings,  which  have  been  erected 
within  these  few  years  from  a  design  by  Mr. 
Harrison,  the  architect  of  Grosvenor  Bridge. 
The  principal  entrance  is  of  the  Doric  order, 
and  resembles  the  Acropolis  at  Athens. 
Opposite  is  the  shire-hall,  a  magnificent  edi. 
fice,  internally  of  a  semicircular  form,  8u  feet 
in  diameter,  in  height  41  feet,  and  in  width 
50  feet :  a  semicircular  range  of  twelve,  Ionic 
pillars  support  the  roof,  which  is  beautifully 
ornamented  in  stucco.  On  the  right  of  the 
hall  is  the  entrance  to  the  gaol.  On  the 
eastern  side  of  the  yard  are  barracks,  fronted 
with  freestone,  and  ornamented  with  Ionic 
columns :  and  on  the  western  side  is  a  cor¬ 
responding  building,  used  as  an  armoury. 

Chester  is  one  of  the  very  few  places  in 
England  which  have  maintained,  in  a  tolera¬ 
ble  state  of  completeness,  the  walls  which 
were  erected  for  their  defence  in  remote 
ages :  at  no  place  are  they  so  entire  as  at 
Chester.  But  now,  instead  of  contributing 
to  the  defence  of  the  inhabitants,  they  afford 
an  agreeable  promenade,  with  pleasant  views, 
at  various  points,  of  the  surrounding  country; 
they  are  nearly  two  miles  in  circuit.  The 
walls  and  rows  are  the  most  striking  objects 
in  Chester  to  a  stranger.  The  rows  are  a 
species  of  wide  foot-path,  raised  above  the 
level  of  the  street,  at  the  height  of  the  first 
story  of  a  house,  and  covered  over  head  by 
the  third  story  of  the  house  ;  it  is  as  if  the 
room  in  a  series  of  houses  was  thrown  open, 
or  rather  taken  away,  which  would  other¬ 
wise  be  what  is  usually  called  the  front  room 
of  the  first  floor.  The  two  great  interesting 
streets  are,  for  the  most  part,  built  upon 
this  plan  ;  which  mode  of  construction,  Pen¬ 
nant  supposes,  may  have  existed  from  the 
Roman  times. 

The  public  buildings  of  Chester,  besides 
those  already  mentioned,  are  numerous  ;  as 
the  Cathedral,  of  fine  Anglo-Norman  archi¬ 
tecture  ;  and  several  chapels  and  churches. 
Among  the  latter  must  not  be  forgotten 
St.  Bridget’s,  a  handsome  Grecian  structure, 
lately  built ;  towards  which  the  Bridge 
Committee  gave  4,000/.,  and  the  parish¬ 
ioners  500/.  The  'total  number  of  houses 
in  Chester  is  about  4,500. 

The  prefixed  Engraving  is  from  a  clever 
lithograph,  by  Haghe,  from  a  sketch  by 
G.  Pickering.  The  details  of  the  city  have 
been  mostly  condensed  from  the  Penny  Cy¬ 
clopaedia  and  Lewis's  Topographical  Dic¬ 
tionary.  The  descriptive  particulars  of  the 
Bridge  have  been  derived  from  a  first-rate 
source,  namely,  the  Transactions  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Civil  Engineers ,  vol.  i.,  just  pub¬ 
lished. 


Vesuvius. — By  the  latest  account  from 
Naples,  volumes  of  smoke  were  issuing  from 
Vesuvius,  and  an  eruption  was  anticipated. 
— Morning  Herald. 


fio of  a  Meatier. 


PRESERVATION  OP  THE  SIGHT. 

[W  e  select  the  following  useful  hints  from 
Mr.  Curtis's  brochure  on  the  Sight,  which  is 
extracted  from  the  same  writer's  Treatise  on 
the  Physiology  and  Diseases  of  the  Eye.'] 
Writing  versus  Reading. — I  would  advise 
a  plan  which  I  have  myself  found  to  be  of 
signal  benefit  both  to  the  mind  and  body, 
namely,  that  where  it  is  necessary  to  employ 
the  faculties  in  the  evening  in  reading  or 
writing,  the  latter  should  always  be  preferred, 
as  being  less  exertion  to  the  eyes,  and  more 
likely  to  be  done  effectually  than  reading  at 
night. 

The  Theatres ,  Opera  Glasses,  8gc. — It 
has  lately  become  much  the  practice  in  this 
country,  to  hire  both  single  and  double  opera- 
glasses  at  the  theatres;  and  in  doing  so,  it 
behoves  persons  to  be  particularly  careful. 
Pew  organs  are  more  sensitive  than  the  eye, 
or  more  readily  take  an  infection ;  and  should 
the  smallest  particle  of  purulent  matter  from 
the  eye  of  an  individual  afflicted  with  ophthal¬ 
mia  adhere  to  a  borrowed  glass,  and  come  in 
contact  with  an  healthy  eye,  the  disease  will 
almost  invariably  be  communicated  :  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  foul  comb,  used  after  a 
person  having  tinea  capitis,  induces  the  dis¬ 
ease  ;  and  as  many  other  diseases  are  com¬ 
municated  by  touching  the  vestments,  &c..  of 
those  affected  with  them.  I  therefore  ear¬ 
nestly  caution  my  readers,  either  to  have  a 
glass  of  their  own,  or  to  be  extremely  parti¬ 
cular  in  using  one  alter  another  person. 

His  late  Majesty  George  the  Fourth  was 
always  particularly  careful  of  his  eyes  ;  and 
it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  afflic¬ 
tive  blindness  of  his  revered  father,  during 
several  of  the  closing  years  of  his  life,  was 
often  present  to  his  mind,  and  was  the  main 
cause  of  his  care  in  this  respect.  The  spec¬ 
tacles  he  used  for  viewing  distant  objects 
were  No.  6  ;  for  nearer  objects  No.  2;  but  it 
is  very  singular  that  for  reading  he  wore  only 
preservers  of  56  inches’  focus. 

Muscce  volitantes ,  or  motes  floating  before 
the  eyes,  is  a  nervous  disease,  and  should  be 
treated  medicinally  like  nervous  deafness. 
In  addition  to  the  remedies  prescribed,  the 
patient  should  attend  to  his  general  health, 
breathe  a  pure  air,  take  much  out-door  exer¬ 
cise,  live  on  plain  but  wholesome  food,  give 
rest  to  the  affected  organ,  and  enjoy  a  little, 
cheerful  society  :  above  all  things,  he  should 
attend  to  his  digestive  functions.  To  have 
the  miud  tranquil  and  free  from  anxiety  is 
likewise  of  primary  importance  in  this,  as  in 
all  nervous  affections;  and  every  other  pre¬ 
caution  will  generally  be  found  to  be  of  little 
avail,  unless  this  desideratum  be  attained  :  the 
mens  sana  can  seldom  exist  but  in  corpore 
sano. 

Spectacles. — Those  whose  avocations  or 
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amusements  render  the  assistance  of  magni¬ 
fiers  necessary,  ought  to  bear  in  mind,  that 
the  lower  the  degree  of  magnifying  power 
possessed  by  their  glasses,  the  less  the  eye 
will  be  fatigued  by  them,  the  less  constrained 
the  position  of  the  body  in  using  them,  and 
the  larger  as  well  as  more  uniformly  distinct 
the  fieid  of  view  embraced  by  them.  Where 
only  a  moderate  magnifying  power  is  required, 
J  would  recommend,  instead  of  a  single  mag¬ 
nifier,  the  use  of  spectacles  of  nine  inches 
focus,  which  will  enable  the  eye  to  be  direct¬ 
ed  to  minute  objects  without  weariness  for  a 
longer  time  than  if  an  eye-glass  only  be 
used,  as  well  as  being  of  material  benefit  in 
preserving  one  of  the  eyes  from  becoming 
injured  by  being  constantly  unemployed. 

New  Spectacles. — Sir  D.  Brewster  observes 
that  “  a  new  kind  of  spectacles,  called  peri- 
scopic,  were  introduced  some  years  ago  by 
Dr.  Wollaston,  who  secured  the  privilege  of 
the  invention  by  a  patent.  Their  principal 
object,  as  the  name  denotes,”  (jregl  around , 
t TKimtw  to  view,)  “  is  to  give  a  wider  field  of 
vision  than  those  of  the  common  kind ;  and 
they  derive  their  property  from  always  having 
the  surface  next  the  eye  concave ,  whether 
the  glasses  are  intended  for  short  or  long¬ 
sighted  persons,  the  convexity  of  the  outer 
surface  being  less  deep  than  the  concavity  of 
the  inner  one  for  short-sighted  persons,  and 
more  deep  for  long-sighted  persons.” 

Spectacles . — The  science  of  optics  seems 
to  have  gained  ground  in  this  country  in 
proportion  as  acoustics  has  been  neglected ; 
for,  perhaps,  in  no  part  of  Europe  have  spec¬ 
tacles,  reading-  glasses,  &c.,  been  more  cor¬ 
rectly  and  better  made:  in  proof  of  which,  it 
may  be  stated,  that  most  foreigners  who 
require  glasses  are  said  to  procure  them  when 
in  England.  On  the  other  hand,  truth  com¬ 
pels  me  to  add,  that  while  we  make  the  best 
glasses,  we  also  make  many  of  the  very 
worst ;  so  that  spectacles  formed  of  common 
window-glass,  polished  only  on  one  side,  are 
hawked  about  at  low  prices,  by  which  the 
eyes  of  the  poorer  classes  are  frequently  more 
injured  than  in  any  other  way. 

Squinting. — I  have  not  deemed  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  notice  squinting  among  diseases  of 
the  eye,  the  cure  for  it  being  of  a  purely 
mechanical  nature.  The  best  contrivances 
of  this  kind,  with  which  I  am  acquainted, 
are  spectacle  frames  fitted  with  convex  horn, 
having  a  small  aperture  only  large  enough 
to  admit  light  to  the  centre  of  the  pupil,  by 
which  means  the  squinter,  if  he  wishes  to 
see  at  all,  is  obliged  to  accustom  himself  to 
look  straight  forward. 

fVeak  Sight. — To  persons  of  weak  eyes, 
and  to  those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
using  goggles  for  riding,  driving,  or  walk¬ 
ing,  I  would  recommend  the  gauze  specta¬ 
cles,  on  account  of  their  being  much  lighter  ; 
and  as  a  protection  against  the  wind,  dust, 


and  sun,  they  will  be  found  very  serviceable 
and  agreeable. 


SIR  JOHN  HEUSCHEL  ON  PUBLIG 
EDUCATION. 

(^Continued  from  page  151. j’ 

So  soon  as  any  of  the  pupils,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  masters,  shall  have  acquired  such  a 
degree  of  proficiency  in  a  foreign  or  dead 
language  that  it  can  be  done  with  advantage, 
I  should  be  disposed  to  recommend,  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  the  principle  above  laid  down,  that 
its  study  as  a  mere  language  should  be  aban¬ 
doned,  and  that  such  proficients,  as  a  distinc¬ 
tion  and  a  reward,  should  be  drafted  into  a 
separate  class,  and  commence  the  study  of 
some  subject  competent  to  their  age,  in  that 
language.  This  would  secure  one  material 
advantage,  viz.  that,  in  pursuance  of  a  sub¬ 
ject,  a  much  greater  quantity  of  the  half- 
acquired  tongue  can  be  made  to  pass  through 
the  channels  of  the  mind  than  in  the  mere 
conning  over  of  stated  passages  as  exercises, 
and  that  a  familiarity  is  thereby  acquired 
with  its  forms  and  idioms  which  can  never 
be  attained  by  the  study  of  rules,  or  by  any 
assiduity  in  construing  and  parsing.  Histo¬ 
rical  works,  as  exciting  the  attention,  follow¬ 
ing  out  a  connected  story,  and  requiring  the 
(perusal  of  many  pages  at  a  sitting,  seem  par¬ 
ticularly  adapted  to  this  purpose.  Those  of 
Livy,  Caesar,  and  even  Tacitus,  in  the  Latin  ; 
of  Schiller  in  German ;  and  the  spirited 
biographies  of  Charles  and  Peter,  by  Voltaire, 
in  French,  may  be  taken  as  exemplifying  the 
proposed  method. 

In  this  colony,  and  more  especially  in 
Cape  Town,  two  languages  are  habitually 
spoken  among  those  classes  who  may  be 
expected  to  send  their  sons  to  college,  and  a 
question  may  arise  which  of  those  should  be 
taught  in  the  vernacular  language  of  the 
country,  and  made  the  vehicle  of  instruction 
in  the  college.  As  to  the  latter  point,  con¬ 
venience,  of  course,  must  be  consulted.  It 
would  cripple  the  institution  of  half  its  power 
to  carry  on  two  distinct  courses  of  tuition, 
under  masters  exclusively  English  and  exclu¬ 
sively  Dutch,  besides  being  otherwise  mis¬ 
chievous.  Probably  no  parent  would  be  found 
so  culpably  negligent  of  his  child’s  future 
comfort  and  advancement,  as  to  allow  him  to 
attain  the  age  of  admission  entirely  ignorant 
of  English.  Such  entire  ignorance  ought,  I 
think,  to  operate  as  a  bar  to  admission.  Con¬ 
sidering  also  that  this  is,  and  will  in  all  hu¬ 
man  probability  remain  for  centuries  to  come, 
a  British  possession;  that  communications 
with  Britain  are  constant  and  increasing ; 
British  settlers  arriving  yearly,  and  British 
habits  gaining  ground,  I  should  conceive 
that,  c ceteris  paribus,  so  hit  as  can  be  done 
without  sacrificing  what  is  more  important,  a 
preference  should  be  given  to  the  English 
language  as  the  medium  of  oral  communica- 
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tion,  and  in  the  choice  of  elementary  hooks. 
— But  whether  the  acquisition  of  a  critical 
knowledge  of  either  of  these  languages 
should  be  made  a  feature  in  the  course  of 
instruction,  is  another  question.  For  my  own 
part  I  think  not,  being  of  opinion  that  youths 
should  occupy  their  time  at  school  or  in  col¬ 
lege  in  learning  that  which  they  have  not 
opportunity  or  means  of  learning  elsewhere, 
and  that  provided  bad  grammar  and  vulgar 
expressions  are  corrected  and  reprobated 
whenever  they  occur — in  speech  or  in  writing 
— no  other  express  provision  for  learning  any 
language  in  ordinary  use  in  the  country  is 
needed.  In  fact,  however,  neither  the  En¬ 
glish  nor  the  Dutch  language  can  be  criti¬ 
cally  studied  without  an  acquaintance,  in  the 
latter  case  with  the  German,  in  the  former 
with  both  that  language  and  the  Latin.  A 
knowledge  of  the  original  meaning  and  mode 
of  derivation  of  words  is  of  far  more  impor¬ 
tance  than  that  of  mere  idiom  and  gramma¬ 
tical  nicety,  and  in  this  view,  as  well  as  by 
reason  of  the  vast,  intrinsic  utility  of  the  lan¬ 
guages  themselves,  I  would  strongly  urge  the 
propriety  of  making  both  the  last-men¬ 
tioned  languages  essential  parts  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  College  course ,  and  as  such,  to  be  taught 
indiscriminately  to  all  the  pupils,  superadd¬ 
ing  French  as  highly  desirable  ;  but  leaving 
it  optional  with  parents,  and  loading  it  with 
an  extra  payment.  I  should  hardly  think  it 
worth  while  to  have  a  Greek  class,  though  a 
small  vocabulary  of  Greek  words,  (in  the 
Greek  character,)  consisting  of  those  whose 
derivatives  have  been  introduced  directly  into 
our  terms  of  art  and  science,  (without  passing 
through  the  Latin,)  would  be  no  doubt  useful. 

I  confess  1  do  not  see  any  valid  reason  for 
deferring  the  study  of  Latin  till  an  advanced 
period.  All  languages  are  easiest  learned 
early,  nor  am  I  aware,  (when  artificial  diffi¬ 
culties,  such  as  committing  to  memory  the 
Eton  Grammar,  &c.,  are  discarded,)  that  the 
Latin  is  more  difficult  to  acquire  than  any 
modern  language.  The  known  fact  of  the 
readiness  with  which  children  acquire  lan¬ 
guages,  as  well  as  the  degree  in  which  the 
knowledge  of  words,  both  in  children  and  in 
grown  up  persons,  is  often  in  advance  ot 
their  acquaintance  with  their  import,  may,  I 
should  hope,  induce  you,  my  dear  sir,  to  re¬ 
consider  your  position,  that  the  acquisition 
of  general  information  is  so  far  a  necessary 
or  advantageous  preparation  for  that  of  lan¬ 
guages,  as  to  render  it  desirable  to  postpone 
the  latter  in  point  of  time  till  the  former  is 
attained. 

(To  be  continued .) 

-Popular  &utt  quitted. 

LETTER  FROM  A  COUNTRY  CLERGYMAN. 

There  are  few  works,  published  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  day,  which  I  have  read  with  more  plea¬ 


sure,  for  some  years  past,  and  to  which  I  am 
more  attached,  than  the  Mirror — the  last 
half-yearly  volume  of  which  I  have  just  read  ; 
and  of  which  I  may,  with  perfect  truth, 
remark,  that  it  contains  matter,  than  which 
none  is  more  calculated  to  interest  the  atten¬ 
tion,  and  to  improve  the  mind. 

I  have  been  thinking  that  it  might  add  to 
the  interest  of  the  work,  if  prints  of  some 
of  the  oldest  parsonage-houses  and  churches 
were  occasionally  introduced.  Few  objects 
are  more  generally  attractive,  than  the  latter, 
especially ;  and  few  associations  are  more 
delightful  than  such  as  are  called  up 
and  excited  by  the  sight  of  places,  no  less 
venerable  for  their  antiquity  than  the  pur¬ 
poses  to  which  they  are  dedicated.  Presum¬ 
ing  that  you  may  concur  with  me  in  this 
opinion,  I  have  sent  an  engraving  of  my  old, 
rectorial  house,  in  which  there  also  appears  a 
view  of  the  tower  of  the  parish  church,  the 
whole  presenting  a  very  pleasing  and  pictu¬ 
resque  scene.  The  only  point  in  which  it  is 
not  correct,  is  the  wall  on  the  embankment, 
which,  instead  of  being  bare,  as  represented, 
is  ornamented  and  covered  with  evergreen, 
laurel.  The  house  has  this  farther  interest, 
as  it  is  reported  to  have  furnished  King 
Charles  II.  with  temporary  accommodation 
for  a  few  hours,  on  the  evening  of  the  22tid 
of  September,  1651.  On  the  morning  of 
that  day,  he  left  Preat,  and  alighted  at  the 
parsonage-house  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening. 
There  he  continued  till  between  two  and 
three  on  the  following  morning,  when  he  left 
for  Charmouth,  where  it  had  been  previously 
arranged,  that,  immediately  on  his  arrival,  he 
should  embark  for  France.*  Col.  Wyndham, 
who  was  acquainted  with  the  rector,  (Robert 
Jones,)  thought  it  more  advisable  that  the 
King  should  be  secreted  at  the  rectory  for 
a  few  hours,  than  at  his  relative’s  man¬ 
sion  in  the  parish,  Wylde  Court,  at  which 
it  was  proposed  in  the  first  instance,  that 
Charles  should  arrive  and  sleep.  The  house 
then  belonged  to  the  Moores,  of  Spar- 
grove,  in  Somerset ;  and,  at  that  time,  a 
nephewf  of  Col.  Wyndham  was  residing  at 
Wylde  Court.  It  is  reported  that  this  Robert 
Jones,  the  rector,  subsequently  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  General  Lambert,  for  having 
sheltered  the  King  on  this  occasion  ;  and  that 
the  circumstance  of  his  not  having  given  in- 

*  The  house  is  still  shown  at  Charmouth,  where 
Charles  was  waiting  to  embark. 

f  Thomas  Moore.  This  gentleman  was  interred 
in  the  chancel  of  the  church,  as  appears  from  the 
following  inscription  on  a  handsome,  mural  tablet : — 

H.S.E. 

Thomas  Moore,  de  Spargrove,  in  Com.  Somerset, 
Et  olim  de  Wild  court  in  hac  Parochia,  Armiger; 
Thomae  Moore,  de  Hevtsbury,  in  Com.  Wilts , 
Armigeri,  et  Rachael  is,  uxoris  ejus,  filiae  Johannis 
Wyndham,  de  Orchard-Wyudham  iu  Com.  Somer¬ 
set,  Equitis  aur.,  Filius  natu  maxinrus,  piam 
animam  Deo  reddidit  vi  die  Aug.  a.d.  m.dc.xcv. 
JS :  suae  i.xxvin 
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formation  was  adduced  as  a  plea  for  depriving 
him  of  his  living.  The  fact,  however,  is, 
that  his  benefice  was  sequestrated,  and  him¬ 
self  and  family  were  reduced  to  poverty. 
How  far  the  whole  of  the  above  statement 
may  be  accurate,  I  know  not :  but  such  is 
the  traditionary  account  I  have  received,  and 
particularly  in  detail  from  an  old  parishioner 
named  Berridge,  who,  at  the  great  age  of 
100,  retained  most  of  his  faculties.  His 
memory  was  singularly  retentive ;  and  he 
has  ofteii  told  me,  that  when  a  boy,  the 
rectory  house  was  pointed  out  to  him  as 
having  contained  the  royal  personage ;  as  well 
as  one  of  the  glebe-fields  adjoining,  in  which 
a  great  battle  was  fought,  between  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  forces,  and  a  portion  of  the  King’s 
army  under  Prince  Maurice,  then  encamped 
three  or  four  miles  from  Hawkchurch.  The 
King’s  commander,  Col.  Hellier,  was  taken, 
and  hung  immediately  on  the  spot;  the  field 
to-day  is  called  Hellier’ s  close  ;  and  I  may 
add,  that  the  bodies  of  the  slain  were  inter¬ 
red  in  that  and  a  field  adjoining,  and  that 
some  years  since,  swords,  &c.,  were  frequently 
dug  up  there. 

A  word  or  two  permit  me  to  add  respecting 
the  Church.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
in  the  kingdom,  and,  probably,  one  of  the 
first  that  was  built  and  consecrated.  Its 
massy  pillars,  and  semicircular  arches  would 
lead  one  to  affix  the  Norman  Conquest  as 
about  the  time  at  which  it  was  erected  ;J  but 
there  are  other  indications  by  which  I  am  in¬ 
duced  to  believe  that  it  was  consecrated  and 
set  apart  for  sacred  worship  at  a  much  earlier 
period.  It  is  an  authenticated,  historical  fact, 
that  the  Anglo-Saxon  churches  were,  in  the 
fourth  century,  purified  from  the  profane  uses 
to  which  they  had  been  appropriated  by  the 
Romans,  and  were  regularly  consecrated ; 
and  annual  solemnities,  of  which  vestiges 
even  now  remain,  and  yet  linger  in  our 
country  villages,  taught  the  people  to  hail 
the  happy  day  on  which  a  house  of  God  was 
opened  for  the  celebration  of  sacred  worship. 
The  petty  feast,  or  fair,  now  merely  a  yearly 
provocative  to  rustic  revelry,  commonly  origi¬ 
nated  in  the  day  when  episcopal  benediction 
hallowed  that  venerable  pile  which  has 
trained  so  many  generations  for  immortality. 
The  round  and  segmental  arches  by  which 
the  nave  and  body  of  the  church  at  Hawk- 
church  is  supported  are  relics  of  the  Roman 
style  of  building;  they  were  introduced  at  the 
first  erection  of  places  of  worship,  and  conti¬ 
nued  in  general  use  till  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 

|  See  Bingham’s  Antiquities,  &c„  and  Soames’s 
Anglo-Saxon  Church.  Tliere  can  be  no  question  of 
the  fact  of  churches  having  been  erected  in  Britain 
in  the  Jirst  century  of  the  Christian  ei  a,  and  that  even 
St.  Paul  himself  preached  in  some  of  them  to  the 
Britons,  who,  according  to  Theodoret,  were  among  his 
converts.  Both  Soplnonius  and  Fortunatus  assert  the 
same. 


At  that  period,  a  different  order  of  architecture 
was  adopted,  and  to  the  Roman  succeeded 
the  Norman  style.  When  the  Romans  finally 
quitted  the  country,  in  the  fifth  century,  the 
temples  which  they  had  erected  for  profane, 
were  used  by  the  inhabitants  for  sacred 
purposes,  or  Christian  worship;  to  these  they 
made  great  additions  ;  and  hence  the  diver¬ 
sity  and  admixture  of  style  winch  we  still 
witness  in  some  few  olden  parish  churches, 
such  as  Brixworth,  which  unquestionably  is 
an  edifice  that  has  been  raised  on  the  re¬ 
mains  of  an  ancient  Roman  temple.  In  gene¬ 
ral  character,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  early  Anglo- 
Norman  buildings  are  little  else  but  rude 
imitations  of  Roman  architecture ;  and  the 
provincial  architects  followed  existing  Roman 
models  with  as  much  fidelity  as  their  own 
skill  and  that  of  their  workmen  would  allow. 
Some  part  of  the  church  at  Hawkchurch  is 
manifestly  of  the  Saxon  order,  and  this  may 
be  proved  from  the  zig-zag  and  other  deco¬ 
rations  by  which  the  pillars  are  distin¬ 
guished.  The  tower,  with  its  embattled  para¬ 
pet,  is  very  handsome  and  striking,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  Engraving ;  and  being  on  an 
elevation  of  four  or  five  hundred  feet  from  the 
level  of  the  sea,  it  is  a  commanding  and  inter¬ 
esting  object  to  the  traveller,  particularly  on 
the  line  of  road  between  Chard  and  Ax- 
minster. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  grotesque 
and  monstrous  figures,  such  as  satyrs, 
nymphs,  dwarfs,  &c.,  to  be  seen  in  the  church. 
What  the  introduction  of  such  was  intended 
to  answer,  can  scarcely  be  now  known ;  but, 
in  ancient  times,  their  introduction  at  the 
corners  of  church  towers  was  intended  to 
represent  demons,  who,  it  was  supposed,  would 
fly  away  at  the  sound  of  bells.  These  bells 
on  being  put  up,  were  usually  sprinkled  with 
holy  water.  My  relation,  Archdeacon  Rudge, 
remarks,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  in 
vol.  i.,  p.  .389,  of  his  History  of  the  County 
of  Gloucester  :  “in  the  middle  ages,  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  general  taste  for  ridi¬ 
culous  and  grotesque  exhibition.  It  prevailed 
not  only  in  the  ornaments  of  churches,  but 
also  in  the  pageantry  and  shows  which  were 
exhibited  on  occasions  of  joy  and  solemnity  ;” 
and  he  adds,  “heathen  mythology,  the 
legends  of  chivalry,  and  Christian  divinity, 
were  ridiculously,  and  without  meaning, 
jumbled  together.” 

Before  I  despatch  this  imperfect  sketch, 
you  will,  perhaps,  allow  me  to  mention  a 
very  singular  remnant  of  superstition  exist¬ 
ing  in  this  place  and  neighbourhood.  Per¬ 
haps,  some  of  your  antiquarian  readers  may 
be  able  to  account  for  its  origin.  Whenever 
a  corpse  is  carried  out  of  a  house  for  inter¬ 
ment,  a  custom  prevails  of  raising  and  turn¬ 
ing  round  the  bee  hives;  it  being  thought, 
that  should  this  practice — a  very  dangerous 
one  when  their  inmates  are  engaged  in 
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summer  in  their  apportioned,  busy  pursuits, 
as  I  had  lately  a  proof — he  omitted,  that 
either  the  bees  would  die,  or  some  mis¬ 
hap  befall  the  surviving  relatives  of  the 
deceased.  I  could  detail  other  equally  super¬ 
stitious  notions  and  practices  ;  as  those,  for 
instance,  when  any  of  the  cattle  are  diseased, 
or  property  is  stolen,  &c.,  when  recourse  is 
had  to  a  fellow  living  near  Tiverton,  who  is 
accounted,  to  use  a  provincial  expression,  ter¬ 
ribly  clever ,  in  being  able  to  detect  the  thief, 
and  remove  the  disease,  &c.  So  much  for 
the  schoolmaster  being  abroad  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  !  Verily,  I  may  say,  with  an 
apostle  Ye  men  of  the  West,  i  perceive  that 
i  i  many  things  ye  are  too  superstitious  !”  I 
had  some  years  since  a  correspondence  with 
Sir  Walter  Scott  on  the  prevailing  supersti¬ 
tions  in  the  West  of  England  ;  and  from 
that  illustrious  man,  with  whom  in  days, 
alas !  long  gone  by,  I  have  passed  many  a 
happy  and  improving  hour,  I  have  now  in 
my  desk  a  long  and  very  admirable  letter  on 
the  subject,  of  which  I  may  forward,  at  an¬ 
other  time,  an  exlract,  or  publish  the  whole ; 
for  there  is  nothing  therein  that  might  not 
well  bear  the  light,  and  reflect  an  additional 
ray  on  one,  around  whose  head  is  already  a 
halo  of  light  and  glory  ! 

James  Rudge,  D.  1). 

Hawkchurch  Rectory, 
near  Axminster,  Dorset. 


Dli.  MILLINGEN’s  CURIOSITIES  OF  MEDICAL 
EXPERIENCE. 

( Concluded,  from  page  125.) 

Extraordinary  Memories. 

The  memory  of  various  persons  is  amazing, 
and  has  been  remarked  in  ancient  times  with 
much  surprise.  Cyrus  knew  the  name  of 
every  soldier  in  his  army.  Mithridates,  who 
had  troops  of  twenty-two  nations  serving 
under  his  banners,  became  a  proficient  in  the 
language  of  each  country.  Cyneas,  sent  on 
a  mission  to  Rome  by  Pyrrhus,  made  himself 
acquainted  in  two  days  with  the  names  of  all 
the  senators  and  the  principal  citizens.  Ap- 
pius  Claudius  and  the  Emperor  Hadrian, 
according  to  Seneca,  could  recite  two  thou¬ 
sand  words  in  the  order  they  had  heard 
them,  and  afterwards  repeat  them  from  the 
end  to  the  beginning.  Portius  Latro  could 
deliver  all  the  speeches  he  had  hastily  written 
without  any  study. 

Esdras  is  stated  by  historians  to  have  re¬ 
stored  the  sacred  Hebrew  volumes  by  me¬ 
mory  when  they  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
Chaldeans  ;  and,  according  to  Eusebius,  it 
is  to  his  sole  recollection  that  we  are  indebted 
for  that  part  of  Holy  Writ.  St.  Anthony, 
the  Egyptian  hermit,  although  he  could  not 
read,  knew  the  whole  Scripture  by  heart ;  and 
St.  Jerome  mentions  one  Neopolien,  an  illi¬ 
terate  soldier,  who,  anxious  to  enter  into  mo¬ 
nastic  orders,  learned  to  recite  the  works  of 
all  the  fathers,  and  obtained  the  name  of  the 
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Living  Dictionary  of  Christianity ;  while  St. 
Antoninus,  the  Florentine,  at  the  age  of  six¬ 
teen,  could  repeat  all  the  papal  bulls,  the  de¬ 
crees  of  councils,  and  the  canons  of  the 
church,  without  missing  a  word.  The  Pope 
Clement  V.  owed  his  prodigious  memory  to 
a  fall  on  his  head.  This  accident  at  first  had 
impaired  this  faculty  ;  but  by  dint  of  appli¬ 
cation  he  endeavoured  to  recover  its  powers, 
and  he  succeeded  so  completely,  that  Pe¬ 
trarch  informs  us,  he  never  forgot  any  thing 
that  he  had  read.  John  Pic  de  la  Miran- 
dola,  justly  considered  a  prodigy,  could  main¬ 
tain  a  thesis  on  any  subject — de  omni  re 
scibili — when  a  mere  child  ;  and  when  verses 
were  read  to  him,  he  could  repeat  them  back¬ 
ward.  Joseph  Scaliger  learned  his  Homer 
in  twenty-one  days,  and  all  the  Latin  poets 
in  four  months.  Haller  mentions  a  German 
scholar,  of  the  name  of  Muller,  who  could 
speak  twenty  languages  correctly.  Our  own 
literary  annals  record  many  instances  of  this 
wonderful  faculty. 

A nima.  Magnetism. 

While  the  French  Academy  did  not  con¬ 
sider  it  beneath  their  dignity  to  investigate 
this  doctrine,  in  other  parts  of  Europe  it  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  both  of  the  reigning 
monarchs  and  the  most  distinguished  physi¬ 
cians.  In  Prussia,  Hufeland,  who  had  been 
one  of  the  warmest  opponents  of  magnetism, 
became  a  convert ;  and  a  clinical  hospital 
was  established  in  Berlin,  by  order  of  the 
government,  to  observe  and  record  its  pheno¬ 
mena.  At  Frankfort  and  Groningen,  Drs. 
Passavant  and  Bosker  published  works  on 
the  subject ;  the  latter  having  translated  the 
critical  history  of  Deleuze.  At  Petersburgh, 
Dr.  Stoffreghen,  first  physician  of  the  empe¬ 
ror,  pronounced  himself  with  several  col¬ 
leagues  in  its  favour;  and  most  of  these  dis¬ 
tinguished  men  seemed  to  partake  of  the 
opinion  of  the  justly  celebrated  Orfila,  who 
certainly  may  be  considered  as  an  authority, 
and  who  thus  expressed  himself  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  : — 

“  If  there  exist  trickery  and  quackery  in 
animal  magnetism,  its  adversaries  are  too 
hasty  in  refusing  to  admit  all  that  has  been 
asserted  in  regard  to  its  effects.  The  testi¬ 
mony  of  enlightened  physicians  should  be 
considered  as  proofs.  It  the  magnetic  phe¬ 
nomena  appear  extraordinary,  the  phenomena 
of  electricity  appeared  equally  marvellous  in 
its  origin.  Was  Franklin  to  be  considered  a 
quack  when  he  announced  that  with  a  pointed 
metal  he  could  command  thunder  P  Whether 
magnetism  acts  in  good  or  in  evil,  it  is  clearly 
a  therapeutic  agent,  and  it  behoves  both  the 
honour  and  the  duty  of  the  Academy  to  exa¬ 
mine  it.” 

Such  is  the  present  state  of  this  curious 
science.  To  what  credit  it  may  be  entitled, 
and  how  far  it  may  become  a  useful,  medical 


agent,  experience  alone  can  decide.  At  the 
same  time,  it  would  be  unjust  to  assert,  in 
our  present  ignorance,  that  all  the  learned 
and  independent  men  who  support  it  are 
either  fools  or  knaves. 

False  Sight. 

There  exists  another  variety  of  false  sight, 
that  Plenk  has  denominated  metamorp/wpsia, 
and  in  which  objects  appear  changed  in  their 
natural  qualities,  producing  error  of  form, 
error  of  motion,  error  of  number,  and  error  of 
colour.  I  had  a  patient  in  Lisbon,  who  fan¬ 
cied  that  all  the  horses  he  saw  carried  horns 
or  extensive  antlers.  A  young  lady  whom  I 
attended  beheld  every  one  of  a  gigantic 
height.  Dr.  Priestley  has  given  a  curious 
case  of  error  of  colour  in  five  brothers  and 
two  sisters,  all  adults.  One  of  the  brothers 
could  form  no  idea  whatever  of  colours, 
though  he  judged  very  accurately  of  the  form 
and  other  qualities  of  objects ;  hence  he 
thought  stockings  were  sufficiently  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  name  of  stockings,  and  could 
not  conceive  the  necessity  of  calling  them 
white  or  black.  He  could  perceive  cherries 
on  a  tree  ;  but  only  distinguished  them,  even 
when  red-ripe,  from  the  surrounding  leaves, 
by  their  size  and  shape.  One  of  the  brothers 
appeared  to  have  a  faint  sense  of  a  few  co¬ 
lours,  but  still  a  very  imperfect  notion ;  and, 
upon  the  whole,  they  did  not  seem  to  possess 
any  other  distinguishing  power  than  that  of 
light  and  shade,  into  which  they  resolved  all 
the  colours  presented  to  them, — so  that  dove 
or  straw  colour  was  regarded  as  white  ;  and 
green,  crimson,  and  purple  as  black  or  dark. 
On  looking  at  a  rainbow,  one  of  them  could 
distinguish  that  it  consisted  of  stripes,  but 
nothing  more.  Dr.  Nicholl  relates  the  case 
of  a  boy  who  confounded  green  with  red  ; 
and  called  light  red  and  pink,  blue.  His 
maternal  grandfather  and  one  uncle  had  the 
same  imperfection.  The  latter  was  in  the 
navy,  and  having  a  blue  coat  and  waistcoat, 
purchased  a  pair  of  red  breeches  to  match. 
The  same  physician  knew  a  gentleman  who 
could  not  distinguish  green  from  red ;  a 
cucumber  and  a  boiled  lobster  did  not  offer 
the  least  difference  in  colour.  His  brother 
and  his  niece  laboured  under  a  similar  affec¬ 
tion. 

Extraordinary  Sympathy. 

The  singular  sympathies  that  forewarn  a 
future  union  between  the  sexes  have,  in  some 
instances,  been  most  surprising.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  example,  that  came  within  my  know¬ 
ledge,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  singular  : 

Mr. - ,  a  brother  officer  of  mine,  was  a 

man  of  taciturn  and  retired  habits,  seldom 
frequented  public  places  of  amusement,  and, 
when  there,  felt  any  thing  but  gratification. 
One  evening  after  dinner,  he  was,  however, 
prevailed  upon  to  go  to  a  ball.  We  had  not 
been  long  in  the  room  when,  to  my  utter  sur- 
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prise,  he  expressed  great  admiration  of  a 
young  lady  who  was  dancing;  and,  what 
still  more  amazed  us  all,  he  engaged  her  to 
dance.  Such  an  act  of  apparent  levity  on 
his  part  struck  us  as  a  singularity,  which 
might  have  been  attributed  to  an  unusual 
indulgence  at  table,  had  not  the  contrary 
been  the  case,  for  he  was  remarkably  abste¬ 
mious.  The  dance  was  scarcely  over  when 
he  came  to  me,  and  told  me  with  a  look  of 
deep  despondency  that  his  lovely  partner  was 
a  married  woman.  The  tone  of  sadness  in 
which  he  addressed  me  was  truly  ludicrous. 
A  few  minutes  after,  he  left  the  ball-room. 
The  strangeness  of  his  conduct  led  me  to 
fear  that  his  mind  was  not  altogether  in  a 
sound  state ;  but  I  was  confirmed  in  my 
apprehension  when  he  told  me  the  following 
morning  that  he  was  convinced  he  should  be 
married  to  the  object  of  his  admiration, 
whose  husband  was  a  young  and  healthy 
clergyman  in  the  neighbourhood.  Here 
matters  rested,  and  we  both  went  abroad. 
We  did  not  meet  until  three  years  after, 
when,  to  my  utter  surprise,  I  found  that  his 
prediction  had  been  verified.  The  lady’s 
husband  had  died  from  a  fall  from  his  horse, 
and  the  parties  were  married.  But  what 
rendered  this  circumstance  still  more  strange 
is,  that  a  similar  presentiment  was  experi¬ 
enced  by  the  young  lady,  who,  on  returning 
from  the  ball,  mentioned  to  her  sister  with 
much  emotion,  that  she  had  danced  with  a 
stranger,  to  whom  she  felt  convinced  that  she 
was  destined  to  be  married.  This  conviction 
embittered  every  moment  of  her  life,  as, 
despite  ot  her  most  strenuous  endeavours,  she 
could  not  dismiss  the  stranger  from  her  con¬ 
stant  thoughts,  reluctantly  yielding  to  the 
hope  of  seeing  him  again. 


OT.D  FRIENDS  IN  A  NEW  DRESS. 

This  is  a  capital  selection  from  Esop’s  Fa¬ 
bles,  put  into  attractive  rhymes  for  children. 
The  author  has  executed  his  task  with  consi¬ 
derable  ingenuity,  and,  judging  from  “  the 
Fifth  Edition”  in  the  title-page,  he  must 
have  succeeded  equally  with  the  little  folks 
as  with  critics.  The  getting-up  of  the  book 
likewise  involves  a  rarity  in  publishing,  the 
author  having  expended  the  profits  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  edition  in  embellishing  the  present  one. 
Accordingly,  we  have  a  frontispiece  of  ta¬ 
bleaux  from  fables,  prettily  grouped,  and 
eighty  clever  cuts  as  head-pieces,  each  alter¬ 
nate  fable  having  an  embellishment. 

It  appears  by  the  Preface  that  a  portion  of 
these  fables  was  published  several  years  since, 
when  they  attracted,  as  they  deserved,  the 
notice  of  Mrs.  Trimmer  and  Mr.  Lindley 
Murray,  who  encouraged  the  author,  Mr.  R. 
S.  Sharpe,  to  write  a  few  more  fables,  which 
he  did,  for  the  amusement  of  his  own  children: 
some  of  the  pieces  are,  therefore,  of  the  date 


of  the  present  year.  We  need  scarcely  add 
our  recommendation  of  this  excellent  little 
work,  since  its  attractions,  internal  and  ex¬ 
ternal,  must  be  powerful  among  a  host  of 
juvenile  books.  It  is  tastefully  bound  in 
green  and  gold,  and  is,  certainly,  one  of  the 
cheapest  books  of  its  class. 

In  the  above  instance,  Mr.  Sharpe  has 
done  wisely  to  follow  the  advice  of  Mrs. 
Trimmer,  an  excellent  judge  of  subjects  for 
the  tender  minds  of  children.  We  may  be 
excused  for  making  this  an  opportunity  of 
recommending  one  of  Mrs.  Trimmer’s  works 
to  the  especial  attention  of  those  entrusted 
with  the  early  education  of  children.  We 
mean  the  Adventures  of  a  Tame  Robin} 
which  little  book  enjoins  humanity  to  ani¬ 
mals  throughout  a  very  pleasing  story.  It 
should  be  recollected  that  if  a  child  be  not 
dissuaded  from  habits  of  cruelty,  as  the  repre¬ 
hensible  practice  of  teazing  animals,  he  may 
become  formidable  in  larger  growth — as  a 
cruel  man. 

By  the  way,  it  is  no  small  recommendation 
of  books  for  children — that  they  have  been 
written  for  the  author’s  own  family.  We 
remember  an  instance,  of  which  our  readers 
may  not  be  aware,  viz.  that  of  Blair’s  Mo¬ 
ther's  First  Catechism ,  of  which  several 
hundred  thousand  copies  have  been  sold. 
The  copyright  has  lately  reverted  to  the 
author,  who  has  received,  as  he  really  merited, 
a  handsome  sum  for  its  renewal. 
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THE  PANTOMIME  OF  LIFE - BY  BOZ. 

Before  we  plunge  headlong  into  this  paper, 
let  us  at  once  confess  to  a  fondness  for  panto¬ 
mimes — to  a  gentle  sympathy  with  clowns 
and  pantaloons — to  an  unqualified  admiration 
of  harlequins  and  columbines — to  a  chaste 
delight  in  every  action  of  their  brief  existence, 
varied  and  many-coloured  as  those  actions 
are,  and  inconsistent  though  they  occasionally 
be  with  those  rigid  and  formal  rules  of  pro¬ 
priety  which  regulate  the  proceedings  of 
meaner  and  less  comprehensive  minds.  We 
revel  in  pantomimes — not  because  they  dazzle 
one’s  eyes  with  tinsel  and  gold  leaf;  not  be¬ 
cause  they  present  to  us,  once  again,  the 
well-beloved  chalked  faces,  and  goggle  eyes 
of  our  childhood ;  not  even  because,  like 
Christmas-day,  and  Twelfth-night,  and 
Shrove  Tuesday,  and  one’s  own  birth-day, 
they  come  to  us  but  once  a-year; — our  at¬ 
tachment  is  founded  on  a  graver  and  a  very 
different  reason.  A  pantomime  is  to  us,  a 
mirror  of  life;  nay  more,  we  maintain  that  it 
is  so  to  audiences  generally,  although  they 
are  not  aware  of  it ;  and  that  this  very  cir¬ 
cumstance  is  the  secret  cause  of  their  amuse¬ 
ment  and  delight. 

Let  us  take  a  slight  example.  The  scene 
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is  a  street :  an  elderly  gentleman,  with  a 
large  face,  and  strongly  marked  features,  ap¬ 
pears.  His  countenance  beams  with  a  sunny 
smile,  and  a  perpetual  dimple  is  on  his  broad, 
red  cheek.  He  is  evidently  an  opulent, 
elderly  gentleman,  comfortable  in  circum¬ 
stances,  and  well  to  do  in  the  world.  He  is 
not  unmindful  of  the  adornment  of  his  person, 
for  he  is  richly,  not  to  say  gaudily  dressed; 
and  that  he  indulges  to  a  reasonable  extent 
in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  joyous  and  oily  manner  in  which  he 
rubs  his  stomach,  by  way  of  informing  the 
audience  that  he  is  going  home  to  dinner.  In 
the  fulness  of  his  heart,  in  the  fancied  secu¬ 
rity  of  wealth,  in  the  possession  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  all  the  good  things  of  life,  the  elderly 
gentleman  suddenly  loses  his  footing  and 
stumbles.  How  the  audience  roar !  He  is 
set  upon  by  a  noisy  and  officious  crowd,  who 
buffet  and  cuff  him  unmercifully.  They 
scream  with  delight !  Every  time  the  elderly 
gentleman  struggles  to  get  up,  his  relentless 
persecutors  knock  him  down  again.  The 
spectators  are  convulsed  with  merriment ! 
And  when  at  last  the  elderly  gentleman  does 
get  up,  and  staggers  away,  despoiled  of  hat, 
wig,  and  clothing,  himself  battered  to  pieces, 
and  his  watch  and  money  gone,  they  are 
exhausted  with  laughter,  and  express  their 
merriment  and  admiration  in  rounds  of  ap¬ 
plause. 

Is  this  like  life  P  Change  the  scene  to  any 
real  street ; — to  the  Stock  Exchange,  or  the 
City  banker’s ;  the  merchant’s  counting- 
house,  or  even  the  tradesman’s  shop.  See  any 
one  of  these  men  fall, — the  more  suddenly, 
and  the  nearer  the  zenith  of  his  pride  and 
riches,  the  better.  What  a  wild  hallo  is 
raised  over  his  prostrate  carcass  by  the  shout¬ 
ing  rnob  ;  how  they  whoop  and  yell  as  he  lies 
humbled  beneath  them  !  Mark  how  eagerly 
they  set  upon  him  when  he  is  down  ;  and 
how  they  mock  and  deride  him  as  he  slinks 
away.  Why,  it  is  the  pantomime  to  the 
very  letter. 

s  *  *  *  * 

It  is  very  well  known  to  all  play-goers  and 
pantomime-seers,  that  the  scenes  in  which  a 
theatrical  clown  is  at  the  very  height  of  his 
glory  are  those  which  are  described  in  the 
play-bills  as  “  Cheesemonger’s  shop,  and 
Crockery  warehouse,”  or  “  Tailor’s  shop,  and 
Mrs.  Queertable’s  boarding-house,”  or  places 
bearing  some  such  title,  where  the  great  fun 
of  the  thing  consists  in  the  hero’s  taking 
lodgings  which  he  has  not  the  slightest  inten¬ 
tion  of  paying  for,  or  obtaining  goods  under 
false  pretences,  or  abstracting  the  stock-in- 
trade  of  the  respectable  shopkeeper  next  door, 
or  robbing  warehouse-porters  as  they  pass 
under  his  window,  or,  to  shorten  the  cata¬ 
logue,  in  his  swindling  everybody  he  possibly 
can  ;  it  only  remaining  to  be  observed,  that 
the  more  extensive  the  swindling  is,  and  the 


more  barefaced  the  impudence  of  the  swin¬ 
dler,  the  greater  the  rapture  and  ecstacy  of 
the  audience.  Now  it  is  a  most  remarkable 
fact  that  precisely  this  sort  of  thing  occurs  in 
real  life  day  after  day,  and  nobody  sees  the 
humour  of  it.  Let  us  illustrate  our  position 
by  detailing  the  plot  of  this  portion  of  the 
pantomime — not  of  the  theatre,  but  of  life. 

The  Honourable  Captain  Fitz-Whisker 
Fiercy,  attended  by  his  livery-servant  Do’em, 
— a  most  respectable  servant  to  look  at,  who 
has  grown  grey  in  the  service  of  the  captain’s 
family, — views,  treats  for,  and  ultimately 
obtains  possession  of,  the  unfurnished  house, 
such  a  number,  such  a  street.  All  the  trades¬ 
men  in  the  neighbourhood  are  in  agonies  of 
competition  for  the  captain’s  custom ;  the 
captain  is  a  good-natured,  kind-hearted,  easy 
man,  and,  to  avoid  being  the  cause  of  disap¬ 
pointment  to  any,  he  most  handsomely  gives 
orders  to  all.  Hampers  of  wine,  baskets  of 
provisions,  cart-loads  of  furniture,  boxes  of 
jewellery,  supplies  of  luxuries  of  the  costliest 
description,  flock  to  the  house  of  the  Honour¬ 
able  Captain  Fitz-Whisker  Fiercy,  where 
they  are  received  with  the  utmost  readiness 
by  the  highly  respectable  Do’em  ;  while  the 
captain  himself  struts  and  swaggers  about 
with  that  compound  air  of  conscious  supe¬ 
riority,  and  general  blood-thirstiness,  which  a 
military  captain  should  always,  and  does  most 
times  wear,  to  the  admiration  and  terror  of 
plebeian  men.  But  the  tradesmen’s  backs 
are  no  sooner  turned,  than  the  captain,  with 
all  the  eccentricity  of  a  mighty  mind,  and 
assisted  by  the  faithful  Do’em,  whose  devoted 
fidelity  is  not  the  least  touching  part  of  his 
character,  disposes  of  everything  to  great 
advantage  ;  for,  although  the  articles  fetch 
small  sums,  still  they  are  sold  considerably 
above  cost  price,  the  cost  to  the  captain 
having  been  nothing  at  all.  After  various 
manoeuvres,  the  imposture  is  discovered, 
Fitz-Fiercy  and  Do’em  are  recognised  as  con¬ 
federates,  and  the  police-office  to  which  they 
are  both  taken  is  thronged  with  their  dupes. 

Who  can  fail  to  recognise  in  this,  the 
exact  counterpart  of  the  best  portion  of  a 
theatrical  pantomime — Fitz-Whisker  Fiercy 
by  the  clown  ;  Do'em  by  the  pantaloon  ;  and 
supernumeraries  by  the  tradesmen  ?  The 
best  of  the  joke,  too,  is,  that  the  very  coal- 
merchant  who  is  loudest  in  his  complaints 
against  the  person  who  defrauded  him,  is  the 
identical  man  who  sat  in  the  centre  of  the 
very  front  row  of  the  pit  last  night  and 
laughed  the  most  boisterously  at  this  very 
same  thing, — and  not  so  well  done  either. — 
Bentley's  Miscellany. 


GENIUS  OF  SAMUEL  FOOTE. 

Foote’s  humour  was  decidedly  Aristopha- 
nic ;  that  is  to  say,  broad,  easy,  reckless,  sa¬ 
tirical,  without  the  slightest  alloy  of  bon - 
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hommie,  and  full  of  the  directest.  personalities. 
There  is  no  playfulness  or  good-nature  in 
his  comedies.  You  laugh,  it  is  true,  at  his 
portraits,  but  at  the  same  time  you  hold 
them  in  contempt ;  for  there  is  nothing  re¬ 
deeming  in  their  eccentricities;  nothing  for 
your  esteem  and  admiration  to  lay  hold  of. 
We  cannot  gather  from  his  writings,  as  we 
can  from  every  page  of  Goldsmith,  that 
Foote  possessed  the  slighter  sympathies 
with  humanity.  He  seems  every  where  to 
hold  it  at  arm’s  length,  as  worthy  of  nought 
but  the  most  supercilious  treatment;  w'hich 
accounts  for,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  justifies 
the  treatment  he  received  from  the  world  in 
his  latter  days.  Foote  could  never  have 
drawn  a  “  Good-natured  Man,’’  or  even  a 
“  Dennis  Brulgruddery  ;”  for,  though  he 
may  have  possessed  the  head  to  do  so,  yet 
he  lacked  the  requisite  sensibility.  So 
greatly  deficient  is  he  in  this  respect,  that, 
whenever  he  attempts  to  put  forth  a  refined 
or  generous  sentiment,  he  almost  always 
overdoes  it,  and  degenerates  into  cant.  Yet 
his  characters — with  the  exception  of  his 
virtuous  and  moral  ones,  which  are  the  most 
insipid  in  the  world — are  admirably  drawn, 
are  sustained  with  unflagging  spirit,  and 
evince  a  wide  range  of  observation  which, 
however,  rarely  pierces  beyond  the  surface. 

As  works  of  art,  Foote’s  dramas  are  by 
no  means  of  first-rate  excellence.  They 
show  no  fancy,  no  invention,  no  ingenuity  in 
constructing,  or  tact  in  developing  plot;  but 
are  merely  a  collection  of  scenes  and  incidents 
huddled  confusedly  together  for  the  purpose 
of  drawing  out  the  peculiarities  of  some  two 
or  three  pet  characters.  The  best  thing  we 
can  say  of  them  is,  that  they  exhibit  every¬ 
where  the  keenness,  the  readiness,  the  self- 
possession,  of  the  disciplined  man  of  the 
world,  combined  with  a  pungent  malicious 
humour  that  reminds  us  of  a  Mephistopheles 
in  his  merriest  mood.  It  must  also  be  urged 
in  their  favour,  that  they  are,  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  original.  Foote  copied  no 
model,  but  painted  direct  from  the  life.  He 
took  no  hints  from  others,  but  gave  his  own 
fresh  impressions  of  character.  He  did  not 
draw  on  his  fancy,  like  Congreve,  or  study 
to  make  points  like  Sheridan,  but  availed 
himself  hastily  of  such  materials  as  came 
readiest  to  hand.  The  very  extravagances 
of  his  early  life  were  in  his  favour,  by  bring¬ 
ing  him  in  contact  with  those  marked,  out- 
of-the-way  characters,  who,  like  Arabs, 
hang  loose  on  the  skirts  of  society,  and  con¬ 
stitute  the  quintessence  of  comedy.  Thus, 
his  inveterate  love  of  gambling  furnished  him 
with  his  masterly  sketch  of  Dick  Loader; 
and  his  long-continued  residence  at  Paris — 
into  whose  various  dissipations  he  entered 
with  all  the  zeal  of  a  devotee — with  his  suc¬ 
cessful  hits  at  the  absurdities  of  our  travelled 
fops. 

Foote’s  three  best  plays  are  his  “Minor,” 


his  “  Liar,”  and  his  u  Mayor  of  Garratt.” 
Perhaps  the  last  is  his  master- piece  ;  for  it 
is  alive  and  bustling  throughout,  is  finished 
with  more  than  the  author’s  ordinary  care, 
and  contains  two  characters  penned  in  his 
truest  con  amore  spirit,  Jerry  Sneak  and 
Major  Sturgeon  are,  in  their  line,  the  two 
most  perfect  delineations  of  which  the  minor 
British  drama  can  boast.  There  is  no  mis¬ 
taking  their  identity.  They  speak  the  ge¬ 
nuine,  unadulterated  vulgar  tongue  of  the 
City.  Their  sentiments  are  cockney  ;  their 
meanness  and  their  bluster,  their  pompous 
self-conceit  and  abject  humility,  are  cockney; 
they  are  cockney  all  over  from  the  crown  of 
the  head  to  the  sole  of  the  shoe.  What  a 
rich  set-off  to  the  “  marchings  and  counter- 
marchings”  of  the  one,  is  the  other’s  recital 
of  his  domestic  grievances  !  Jerry’s  com¬ 
plaint  that  his  wife  only  allows  him  ((  two 
shillings  for  pocket-money,”  and  helps  him 
to  “  all  the  cold  vittles  at  table,’’  is  abso¬ 
lutely  pathetic,  if — as  Hazlitt  observes — 
“  the  last  stage  of  hitman  imbecility  can  be 
called  so.’’  While  Bow  bells  ring,  and  St. 
Paul’s  church  overlooks  Cheapside,  Foote’s 
cockneys  shall  endure.  Nevertheless,  while 
we  acknowledge  their  excellence,  we  enter¬ 
tain  the  most  intense  contempt  for  them, 
and  feel  the  strongest  possible  inclination  to 
fling  the  Major  into  a  horse-pond,  and 
smother  Jerry  Sneak  in  a  bason  of  water- 
gruel. 

Foote’s  conversational  abilities  were,  if 
possible,  superior  to  his  literary  ones.  For 
men  of  the  world,  in  particular,  they  must 
have  had  an  inexpressible  charm.  There  is 
no  wit  on  record  who  has  said  so  many  good 
things,  or  with  such  perfect  ease  and  readi¬ 
ness.  Foote  never  laid  a  pun-trap  to  catch 
the  unwary.  He  had  humour  at  will,  and 
had  no  need  to  resort  to  artifice.  His  mind 
was  well,  but  not  abundantly  stored  ;  and 
he  had  the  tact  to  make  his  knowledge  ap¬ 
pear  greater  than  it  really  was.  The  most 
sterling  testimony  that  has  been  borne  to 
his  colloquial  powers,  is  that  furnished  by 
Dr.  Johnson,  who  says,  “  The  first  time  I 
wTas  in  company  with  Foote,  was  at  Fitzher- 
bert’s.  Having  no  good  opinion  of  the  fel¬ 
low,  I  was  resolved  not  to  be  pleased  ;  and 
it  is  very  difficult  to  please  a  man  against 
his  will.  I  went  on  eating  my  dinner  pretty 
sullenly,  affecting  not  to  mind  him  ;  but  the 
dog  was  so  very  comical  that  I  was  obliged 
to  lay  dowm  my  knife  and  fork,  and  fairly 
laugh  it  out.  Sir,  he  was  irresistible.’’ 
Foote’s  favourite  butt  was  Garrick,  whose 
thrifty  habits  he  was  constantly  turning 
into  ridicule.  Being  one  day  in  company 
with  him,  when  after  satirizing  some  indivi¬ 
dual,  David  had  wound  up  his  attack  by 
saying,  “  Well,  well,  perhaps  before  I  con¬ 
demn  another,  I  should  pull  the  beam  out  of 
my  own  eye.”  Foote  replied,  “  And  so  you 
would,  if  you  could  sell  the  timber.”  On 
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another  occasion,  when  they  were  dining  to¬ 
gether,  Garrick  happened  to  let  a  guinea 
drop  on  the  floor.  “  Where  has  it  gone 
to  asked  Foote,  looking  about  for  it. 
“  Oh,  to  the  devil,  I  suppose,”  was  the 
reply.  “  Ah,  David,”  rejoined  his  tor¬ 
mentor,  “  you  can  always  contrive  to  make 
a  guinea  go  farther  than  any  one  else.*’ 

Such  was  Samuel  Foote, — the  wit,  the 
satirist,  the  humorist — whose  life  inculcates 
this  wholesome  truth,  that  those  who  set 
themselves  up,  with  no  superior  moral  qua¬ 
lifications  to  recommend  them,  to  ridicule 
the  follies  and  lash  the  vices  of  the  age,  but 
(i  sow  the  wind,  to  reap  the  whirlwind  !’’ — 
Bentley’s  Miscellany. 

ffcTauncrj*  anti  Customs. 


PUBLIC  WALKS. 

Having  always  taken  a  lively  interest  in  this 
subject  of  social  economy,  we  are  much  grati¬ 
fied  with  the  following  sentiments  expressed 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  Parliament,  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  the  9th  inst.  “  It  was  most  desirable  to 
devise  some  means  of  enabling  the  authorities 
in  manufacturing  towns  to  provide  for  the 
population  in  the  neighbourhood  the  means 
of  innocent  recreation,  which  would  have  a 
most  beneficial  effect,  not  alone  on  their 
health,  but  also  on  their  morals,  by  gradually 
withdrawing  them  from  scenes  where  their 
time  was  likely  to  be  much  less  innocently 
employed.  He  was  sure  that  such  an  effect 
on  the  part  of  the  local  authorities  would 
insure  to  them  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the 
working  population.  The  scene  would  be 
gratifying  in  itself,  for  it  was  a  truly  agree¬ 
able  sight  to  witness  the  people  thus  employ¬ 
ed  in  innocent  recreation.  He  would  not, 
however,  have  the  means  of  such  innocent 
amusement  confined  to  the  population  of 
large  towns  and  their  vicinity.  He  would 
have  similar  means  extended  to  the  rural 
population,  whom  it  was  so  pleasing  to  see 
engaged  in  athletic  and  manly  exercises. 
There  was  no  question,  that  though  the 
people  might  have  no  legal  claim  to  portions 
of  waste  land  or  common  being  thus  set  apart 
for  their  recreation,  they  had  a  strictly  moral 
one  ;  and  in  the  consideration  of  every  future 
inclosure  bill,  he  hoped  their  interests  would 
not  be  lost  sight  of.  Even  where  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  an  inclosure  did  not  present  itself  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns,  the  means 
should  be  provided  by  a  rate  among  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  to  which,  perhaps,  the  Government 
would  not  be  indisposed  to  lend  its  aid.  It 
would  be  a  most  wise  and  prudent  expendi¬ 
ture  of  the  public  money.  Now,  for  instance, 
no  persons  objected  to  the  improvements 
that  had  been  made  in  our  parks  near  the 
metropolis,  and  no  one  grudged  the  money 
expended  in  that  way ;  but  he  feared  that 
we  were  too  much  disposed  to  confine  our¬ 
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selves  to  the  metropolis  in  these  improve¬ 
ments,  and  too  apt  to  forget  the  wants  of  the 
manufacturing  towns  in  these  respects.  He 
would  not  object  to  grants  of  from  5.00S/.  to 
10,000/.  in  cases  where  t lie  local  authorities 
of  large  towns  might  raise  the  like  sum,  or 
even  the  half,  for  the  purposes  he  had 
stated.  He  repeated  that  it  would  be  a  most 
wise,  because  a  most  useful,  expenditure  of 
he  public  money.” — Times  report. 


SOOBEANS. 

There  are,  (says  Mr.  J.  Wolff,)  residing 
around  Mount  Sinai,  a  people  called  Soo- 
beans,  or  slaves  of  the  monks  of  Mount 
Sinai,  whose  ancestors,  with  their  wives  and 
children,  were  sent  from  Moldavia  and  Servia 
by  the  Emperor  Justinian,  in  527,  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  the  hermits  in  building 
the  convent  of  Mount  Sinai.  In  the  time  of 
Sultan  Selim  of  Egypt,  the  descendants  of 
these  Soobeans  embraced  the  Mohamedan 
religion  ;  but  they  still  consider  themselves 
as  slaves  to  the  monks.  They  are  about  one 
thousand  in  number,  and  are  very  ignorant, 
not  one  of  them  knowing  how  to  read  or  write. 

W.  G.  C. 


THE  bedouins. 

There  was,  (says  Mr.  Fuller,)  but  one  meal 
served  during  the  day,  and  that  was  a  very 
frugal  one,  consisting  of  a  large  bowl  of 
simple  rice  pillaff',  into  which,  after  the  Arab 
fashion,  each  one  of  the  guests  dipped  his 
hand.  I  had  sympathized  so  little  with 
this  custom  on  former  occasions,  that  before 
setting  out  on  the  present  journey,  I  had  de¬ 
sired  permission  to  carry  a  spoon  with  me. 
Nasr,  however,  objected,  saying  that  the 
Bedouins  did  not  like  to  see  the  customs  of 
the  Osmanli  introduced  in  their  tents.  The 
meagre  fare  to  which  we  were  obliged  to 
submit,  was  in  some  degree  compensated  by 
a  profusion  of  excellent  coffee,  which  was 
handed  round  whenever  a  fresh  visitor  came 
into  the  tent.  This  happened  every  quarter 
of  an  hour ;  and  as  it  would  have  been 
thought  un polite  to  refuse,  I  drank  nearly 
wenty  cups  between  noon  and  bed-time.  At 
about  eleven  o’clock,  the  tent  was  cleared, 
and  the  slaves  brought  in  a  comfortable  mat¬ 
tress  and  pillow  for  the  Sheikh  ;  but  as  I  was 
without  these  accommodations,  I  could  only 
muffle  myself  in  my  cloak,  lie  down  on  the 
ground,  and  bear  patiently  the  cold  of  the 
night.  W.  G.  C. 


HOTTENTOTS. 

The  following  account  of  the  Hottentot  cus¬ 
tom  of  burying  their  dead,  is  related  by  Mr. 
Cowley  : — When  a  Hottentot  dies,  they  shave 
the  body,  arms,  and  legs  of  the  deceased, 
through  the  thick  skin  ;  they  then  diga 
large  hole,  into  which  they  put  the  body  in  a 
sitting  posture,  and  place  stones  round  it  to 
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keep  it  upright ;  a  company  of  women  then 
come  about  the  grave  making  a  horrible 
noise  :  after  which  they  fill  up  the  grave,  with 
the  body  in  the  sitting  position.' — W.  G.  C. 

Spirit  of  iBtScobu*!). 


DEATH  OF  MR.  DAVIDSON,  THE  TRAVELLER, 
IN  AFRICA. 

We  lament  to  state  that  the  report  of  the 
death  of  this  enterprising  traveller,  (first 
published  in  the  Times,)  has  been  confirmed 
by  accounts  received  at  the  Foreign  Office, 
on  Monday  last.  In  a  letter  from  Mr.  Vice- 
Consul  Wiltshire,  at  Mogadore,  it  is  stated 
that  the  most  circumstantial  account  he  had 
heard  was  from  a  Jew  trader,  named  Jacob 
Ben  Cohen,  who  arrived  at  Mogadore  on  the 
2nd  inst.,  and  reported  that  Mr.  Davidson 
had  been  robbed  on  the  29th  or  30th  of 
Shaban,  (thirty-two  or  thirty-three  days  after 
Mr.  Davidson  had  started  from  Wednoon,)  by 
the  tribes  of  Id  on  let  and  Ait  Atta,  in  the 
district  of  Hamedu,  four  days’  journey  from 
Tatta;  who,  after  receiving  from  Mr.  David¬ 
son  eight  doubloons,  other  money,  and  a 
loaded  camel,  allowed  the  party,  consisting  ol 
eighteen  persons,  to  proceed  on  the  route  to 
Tunbuctoo.  His  informant  stated  that  eight 
or  ten  days  afterwards,  a  marauding  party  of 
the  tribe  of  El  Havib,  who  were  returning 
from  the  plunder  of  a  place  called  Boushe- 
grah,  met  Mr.  Davidson's  party,  a  little  to 
the  south  of  Eugeda,  whom  they  immediately 
robbed,  having  first  shot  Mr.  Davidson.  At 
Elmam  Dee,  a  town  distant  six  days  from 
Tatta,  where  the  informant  was  living,  he 
saw  in  the  possession  of  the  Arabs  and  Jews, 
various  articles  which  had  belonged  to  Mr.  Da¬ 
vidson,  and  which  he  described,  thus  leaving 
no  doubt  as  to  the  traveller’s  fate.  Amongst 
the  articles  named,  were  a  silver  watch,  a 
pocket  compass,  a  sword,  three  books,  a  box 
of  medicines,  a  paper  tea-caddy,  beads  and 
cowries,  ail  of  which  he  must  have  seen,  else 
he  could  not  have  described  them  so  correctly. 
His  informant  could  not  give  a  certain  ac¬ 
count  of  Abo  Bekz,  the  companion  of  Mr. 
Davidson,  but  understood  he  had  gone  on 
with  the  caravan  ;  in  which  opinion  he  was 
borne  out  by  the  letter  received  from  Sheikh 
Beyrouck. 

Other  accounts  state  that  Mr.  Davidson 
and  his  party  travelled  in  a  parallel  route 
some  distance  from,  but  rather  behind,  the 
caravan,  which  was  met  by  a  party  of  El 
Harib,  who  were  disappointed  in  not  meeting 
Mr.  Davidson,  for  whom  they  particularly 
inquired  :  he,  however,  soon  came  up,  when 
he  was  instantly  shot.  From  another  report, 
it  is  considered  that  El  Harib  was,  at  first, 
friendly,  but  seized  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  destroying  Mr.  Davidson  treacherously  at 
Mey  Keya,  20  days’  journey  from  Wednoon, 
and_about  27  days’  distance  from  Timbuctoo. 


This  melancholy  intelligence  was  very 
feelingly  communicated  to  the  Geographical 
Society,  on  Monday  evening,  by  Mr.  Murchi¬ 
son,  with  whom  the  meeting  sympathized  at 
the  loss  of  so  valuable  a  member  as  was  Mr. 
Davidson.  He  has  long  been  known  to  the 
public  by  the  account  of  his  travels  in  Mexico, 
Egypt,  and  the  Holy  Land,  and  from  having 
delivered  lectures  on  these  countries  at  several 
institutions.  His  loss  will  be  sincerely  de¬ 
plored  by  a  large  circle  of  friends,  to  whom 
he  was  no  less  endeared  by  his  attainments 
in  science  than  by  his  amiable  character. 


RAILWAY  TUNNELS. 

[From  the  Morning  Chronicle.') 

We  learn  that  observations  have,  been  made 
by  eminent  medical  men  upon  the  effect 
which  tunnels  produce  upon  the  human 
frame.  The  question  is  an  important  one, 
not  only  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
construction  of  railways,  but  also  to  the 
public,  who  are  eventually  to  travel  by  them. 
We  therefore  make  no  apology  for  inserting 
the  following  report  of  Drs.  Paris  and  Watson, 
and  Messrs.  Lawrence,  Phillips,  and  Lucas, 
upon  the  Primrose-hill  tunnel,  on  the  London 
and  Birmingham  Railway,  with  which  we 
have  been  favoured  : — 

“  We  visited  together,  on  the  20lh  of 
February,  1837,  the  tunnel  now  in  progress 
under  Primrose-hill,  with  a  view  of  ascer¬ 
taining  the  probable  effect  of  such  tunnels 
upon  the  health  and  feelings  of  those  who 
may  traverse  them. 

“  The  tunnel  is  carried  through  clay,  and 
is  lined  with  brick-work.  Its  dimensions,  as 
described  to  us,  are  as  follow  :  height  22  ft. 
width  22  ft.,  length  3,750  ft.  It  is  ventilated 
by  five  shafts,  from  6  to  8  feet  in  diameter, 
their  depth  being  35  to  55  feet. 

The  experiment  was  made  under  unfa¬ 
vourable  circumstances.  The  western  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  tunnel  being  only  partially  open, 
the  ventilation  is  less  perfect  than  it  will  be 
when  the  work  is  completed.  The  steam  of 
the  locomotive  engine  also  was  suffered  to 
escape  for  twenty  minutes,  while  the  carriages 
were  stationary  near  the  end  of  the  tunnel ; 
even  during  our  stay  near  the  unfinished  end 
of  the  tunnel,  where  the  engine  remained 
stationary,  although  the  cloud  caused  by  the 
steam  was  visible  near  the  roof,  the  air  for 
many  feet  above  our  heads  remained  clear  and 
apparently  unaffected  by  steam  or  effluvia  of 
any  kind ;  neither  was  there  any  damp  or 
cold  perceptible. 

“  We  found  the  atmosphere  of  the  tunnel 
dry,  and  of  an  agreeable  temperature,  and 
free  from  smell.  The  lamps  of  the  carriages 
were  lighted,  and  in  our  transit  inwaids  and 
back  again  to  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  the 
sensation  experienced  was  precisely  that  of 
travelling  in  a  coach  by  night  between  the 
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walls  of  a  narrow  street.  The  noise  did  not 
prevent  easy  conversation,  nor  appear  to  be 
much  greater  in  the  tunnel  than  in  the  open 
air. 

“  Judging  from  this  experiment,  and 
knowing  the  ease  and  certainty  with  which 
thorough  ventilation  may  be  effected,  we  are 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  dangers  in¬ 
curred  in  passing  through  well-constructed 
tunnels  are  no  greater  than  those  incurred  in 
ordinary  travelling  upon  an  open  railway  or 
upon  a  turnpike  road ;  and  that  the  appre¬ 
hensions  which  have  been  expressed  that 
such  tunnels  are  likely  to  prove  detrimental  to 
the  health  or  inconvenient  to  the  feelings  of 
those  who  may  go  through  them  are  perfectly 
futile  and  groundless.” 

Errors  of  Authors. — Shakspeare’s  great 
ignorance  of  geography  is  most  conspicuous 
in  his  supposition  that  Tunis  and  Naples 
were  at  an  immeasurable  distance  from  each 
other.  But  this  error  is  not  greater  than 
that  of  Apollonius  Rhodius,  who  mentions 
the  Rhone  and  the  Po  as  meeting  and  dis¬ 
charging  themselves  into  the  gulf  of  Venice; 
or  that  of  jEschylus  who  places  the  river 
Eridanus  in  Spain.  J.  H.  F. 

Early  English  Books  on  Navigation. — 
The  first  English  book  upon  navigation  was 
published  in  the  year  1626,  and  was  entitled, 
“  An  Accidence,  or  Pathway  to  Experience, 
necessary  for  all  young  Seamen,  or  those  that 
are  desirous  of  going  to  Sea:  by  Capt.  John 
Smith,  sometime  Governor  of  Virginia,  and 
Admiral  of  New  England.”  In  his  dedi¬ 
cation,  the  author  says,  “  I  have  been  per¬ 
suaded  to  print  this  discourse,  being  a  sub¬ 
ject  I  never  see  writ  before.”  This  work  was 
immediately  followed  by  Sir  Henry  Manwa- 
ring’s  Seaman’s  Dictionary.  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  (1627,)  was  published  Smith’s  Sea 
Grammar  in  quarto,  and  since  then  hundreds 
of  works  on  this  subject  have  been  published. 

Scarce  Book. — Of  the  old  play  entitled 
“  The  rare  Triumphes  of  Love  and  Fortune, 
plaide  before  the  Queene's  most  excellent 
majestie,  wherein  are  manie  fine  conceites 
with  great  delight,  4to.,  1589,”  there  is  but 
one  copy  known  to  exist,  which  is  in  the 
library  of  the  Marquis  of  Stafford.  Malone 
considered  it  to  be  written  by  the  author  of 
Solyman  and  Perseda,  who  is  supposed  to  be 
Thomas  Kyd.  J.  H.F. 

There  is  a  very  common  anecdote  told  of 
Sheridan  contriving  to  get  a  pair  of  boots 
when  he  had  not  the  money  to  pay  for  them, 
or  good  credit  either.  He  went  to  two  boot¬ 
makers,  both  of  whom  objected  to  trusting 
him  with  a  pair  of  boots,  but  thought  there 
could  be  no  risk  in  letting  him  take  home 
one  boot  to  try  on.  From  one  boot-maker  he 


took  a  left  boot,  and  from  another  a  riglf 
boot,  and  thus  got  a  pair.  But  one  of  the 
jests  of  Scogan,  by  that  ancient  writer  An¬ 
drew  Borde,  mentions  how  he  defrauded 
two  shoemakers,  one  of  a  “  right  foot  boot,” 
and  the  other  of  “  a  left  foot  one.” — J. H.F. 

Animals  in  the  Bermudas. — It  has  been 
often  observed  that  when  lands  are  first  dis¬ 
covered,  the  animals  inhabiting  them  evince 
little  or  no  fear  of  man,  until  after  they  have 
experienced  a  series  of  annoyances  from  him. 
A  striking  instance  of  this  is  furnished  in  the 
following  passage  from  A  true  Declaration 
of  the  estate  of  the  Colonie  in  Virginia ,  &c. 
Published  by  advice  and  direction  of  the 
Councell  of  Virginia  (1610),  and  supposed  to 
be  written  either  by  Sir  Thomas  Gates  or  by 
Sir  Edwin  Sandys.  The  writer  is  describing 
the  state  of  a  ship  which  ran  upon  and  got 
fixed  between  two  rocks  : — “  As  in  the  great 
famine  of  Israel,  God  commanded  Elias  to 
flie  to  the  brook  Cedron,  and  there  fed  him 
by  ravens,  so  God  provided  for  our  disconso¬ 
late  people  in  the  midst  of  the  sea  by  foules; 
but  with  an  admirable  difference):  unto 
Elias  the  ravens  brought  meat,  unto  our  men 
the  foules  brought  themselves  for  meat ;  for 
when  they  whistled  or  made  any  strange 
noyse.  the  foules  would  come  and  sit  on  their 
shoulders ;  they  would  suffer  themselves  to 
be  taken  and  weighed  by  our  men,  who  would 
make  choice  of  the  fattest  and  fairest,  and 
let  Hie  the  leanest  and  lightest :  an  accident, 
I  take  it,  that  cannot  be  paralleled  by  any 
hystorie,  except  when  God  sent  abundance  of 
quayles  to  feed  his  Israel  in  the  barren  wil- 
dernesse.” 

# Johnson's  JVillow ,  as  it  was  called,  near 
Lichfield,  famous  on  account  of  its  being 
planted  by  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  attained  a 
great  size;  but  it  was  blown  down  in  1829. 
It  stood  by  the  side  of  the  road  leading  from 
the  city  to  Stowe,  in  a  damp,  favourable 
situation.  An  offset  of  the  old.  tree  was 
planted  on  the  same  site,  which  is  now  above 
20  ft.  high,  in  a  most  vigorous  state  of 
growth.  The  admirers  of  Johnson  had  the 
trunk  of  his  willow  converted  into  pieces  of 
household  furniture,  and  snuff-boxes ;  and 
the  young  shoots  were  planted  throughout 
the  surrounding  country.-  -  Gardener's  Mag. 

The  Ugly  Leg. — An  old  philosophical  gen¬ 
tleman  had  grown,  from  experience,  very 
cautious  in  avoiding  ill-natured  people.  To 
endeavour  to  ascertain  their  disposition  he 
made  use  of  his  legs,  one  of  which  was  re¬ 
markably  handsome,  the  other  by  some  ac¬ 
cident  crooked  and  deformed.  If  a  stranger 
at  the  first  interview  regarded  his  ugly  leg 
more  than  his  handsome  one,  he  doubted 
him  ;  but  if  he  spoke  of  it,  and  took  no  notice 
of  his  handsome  leg,  that  was  sufficient  to 
determine  the  philosopher  to  have  no  further 
acquaintance  with  him.  Everybody  has  not 
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this  two-legged  instrument;  but  every  one, 
with  a  little  attention,  may  observe  signs  of 
this  carping,  fault-finding  disposition,  and 
take  the  same  resolution  of  avoiding  the 
acquaintance  of  those  infected  by  it.  I 
therefore  advise  those  querulous,  discontented, 
unhappy  people,  if  they  wish  to  be  respected 
and  beloved  by  others,  and  happy  in  them¬ 
selves,"^  leave  off  looking ’at  the  ugly  leg. — 
Dr.  Franklin. 

The  Beauty  of  Virtue. — The  following 
fine  reflection  is  from  the  life  of  Lord  Her¬ 
bert  of  Cherbury :  —  “  Everybody  loves  the 
virtuous,  whereas  the  vicious  do  scarcely 
love  one  another.”  Upon  the  same  subject, 
an  Arab  happily  observed  that  he  learned 
virtue  from  the  bad,  for  their  wickedness 
inspired  him  with  a  distaste  to  vice. 

J.  H.  W. 

Madrigal,  by  Thomas  Lodge. 

Love  in  my  bosom  like  a  bee 
Doth  suck  his  svieete  ; 

Now  with  his  wings  he  plays  with  me, 

Now  with  his  feete. 

"Within  mine  eyes  he  makes  his  nest. 

His  bed  amid  my  tender  breast ; 

My  kisses  are  his  daily  feast. 

And  yet  he  robs  me  of  my  rest. 

Strike  1  my  lute,  he  times  the  string. 

He  music  plays,  if  I  do  sing ; 

He  lends  me  every  thing, 

Yet,  cruel,  he  my  heart  doth  sting. 

Then  sit  thou  safely  on  my  knee. 

And  let  thy  bower  my  bosom  be, 

O  Cupid,  so  thou  pity  me, 

I  will  not  wish  to  part  from  thee. 

Credulity  and  Superstition. — Dr.  Paris’s 
truly  philosophic  remarks  in  his  valuable 
work,  entitled  Pharmacologia,  are  worthy  of 
quotation  : — “  Credulity,  although  it  is  nearly 
allied  to  superstition,  yet  differs  from  it 
widely.  Credulity  is  an  unbounded  belief  in 
what  is  possible,  although  destitute  of  proof, 
and  perhaps  of  probability  ;  but  superstition 
is  a  belief  in  what  is  wholly  repugnant  to  the 
laws  of  the  physical  and  moral  world.  Cre¬ 
dulity  is  a  far  greater  source  of  error  than 
superstition ;  for  the  latter  must  be  always 
more  limited  it.  its  influcence,  and  can  exist 
only  •'o  any  considerable  extent  in  the  most 
ignorant  portions  of  society ;  whereas,  the 
former  diffuses  itself  through  the  minds  of 
all  classes,  by  which  the  rank  and  dignity  of 
science  are  degraded,  its  valuable  labours 
confounded  with  the  vain  pretensions  of 
empiricism,  and  ignorance  is  enabled  to 
claim  for  itself  the  prescriptive  right  of  deli¬ 
vering  oracles,  amidst  all  the  triumph  of 
truth  and  the  progress  of  philosophy.  Cre¬ 
dulity  has  been  justly  defined  belief  without 
reason ,  while  scepticism,  its  opposite,  is 
reason  without  belief and  the  natural  and 
invariable  consequence  of  credulity ;  for  it 
may  be  observed,  that,  men  who  believe  with¬ 
out  reason  are  succeeded  by  others  whom  no 
reasoning  can  convince.*’ 


Tailor’s  u  Cablage.” —  The  word  Cab¬ 
bage,  by  which  all  the  varieties  of  lirassica 
are  now  called,  means  the  firm  head  or  ball 
that  is  formed  by  the  leaves  turning  closely 
over  each  other:  from  this  circumstance, 
we  say  the  cole  has  cabbaged,  the  lettuce 
has  cabbaged,  the  tailor  has  cabbaged. 
Arbuthnot,  in  his  History  of  John  Bull , 
says :  “  your  tailor,  instead  of  shreds,  cab¬ 
bages  whole  yards  of  cloth.”  From  thence 
arose  the  cant  word  applied  to  tailors,  who 
formerly  worked  at  the  private  houses  of 
their  customers,  where  they  were  often 
accused  of  cabbaging;  which  means  the 
rolling  up  of  pieces  of  cloth,  instead  of  the 
lists  and  shreds  which  they  claim  as  their 
due. 

Conjugal  Correspondence. —  A  gentleman, 
by  mere  chance,  one  day  strolled  into  a 
cofl'ee-house  in  Cornhill,  where  he  met  a 
captain  of  his  acquaintance  on  the  point  of 
sailing  for  New  York,  and  from  whom  he 
received  an  invitation  to  accompany  him. 
This  he  accepted,  taking  care,  however,  to 
inform  his  wife  of  it,  which  he  did  in  these 
terms  : 

Dear  Wife, 

I  am  going  to  America 

Your's,  truly. 

Her  answer  was  not  at  all  inferior  either  in 
laconism  or  tenderness  : 

Dear  Husband, 

A  pleasant  voyage. 

Your’s,  &c. 

American  Churches  and  Taverns. — The 
loftiest  roofs  of  an  American  town  are, 
invariably,  its  taverns  ;  and,  let  metaphysics 
get  over  the  matter  as  it  may,  1  shall  con¬ 
tend  that  such  a  thing  is,  at  least,  unseemly 
to  the  eye.  VV*ith  us  it  is  not  flog  arid 
Magog,  but  grog  or  no  grog  ;  we  are  either 
a  tame  plane  of  roofs,  or  a  pj  ramid  in  honour 
of  brandy  and  mint-juleps.  When  it  comes 
to  the  worship  of  God,  each  man  appears 
to  wish  a  nutshell  to  contain  himself  and 
his  own  shades  of  opinion  ;  but  where  there 
is  a  question  of  eating  and  drinkin  g,  the  tent 
of  Pari  Banou  would  not  be  large  enough 
to  hold  us. — Cooper. 
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THE  THAMES  TUNNEL.— II. 


SECTION  OF  THE  TUNNEL,  WITH  A.  SIDE  VIEW  OF  THE  SHIELD. 


We  resume  our  description  of  this  important 
Work,  from  page  3S7,  vol.  xxviii.  of  the 
Mirror ,  No.  809. 

The  progress  of  the  Work  was  now  destined 
to  be  stopped.  On  the  12th  of  May,  while 
the  polings  in  front  of  several  cells  were 
being  removed,  the  ground  made  its  way  at 
the  top  of  ten  frames  in  succession.  One  of 
the  top  cells,  in  particular,  was  filled  several 
times  ;  but,  by  an  expeditious  move,  and  the 
intrepidity  of  one  of  the  miners,  the  ground 
was  secured,  and  the  work  was  brought  for¬ 
ward.  In  advancing  one  of  the  middle 
frames,  a  shovel  and  hammer  which  had 
been  missing,  were  found  in  the  way  of  it, 
having  descended  at  least  18  feet  into  the 
ground. 

Notwithstanding  the  loose  state  of  the 
ground,  the  shield  had  gradually  gained 
under  a  more  substantial  covering,  when 
several  vessels,  coming  in  at  a  late  tide, 
moored  just  over  the  head  of  the  Tunnel,  where 
no  vessel  had  moored  since  the  docks  had 
been  opened  to  the  trade.  It  resulted  from 
this  obstruction  to  the  stream,  that  those  sub¬ 
stances  which  protected  the  softer  ground 
from  the  action  of  the  tides  were  washed 
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away.  The  river  soon  made  its  way  into 
the  Tunnel,  forming,  at  first,  a  transparent 
curtain  between  the  shield  and  the  brick¬ 
work.  Every  exertion  made  to  oppose  it 
proved  fruitless,  and  the  river  soon  after 
filled  the  Tunnel ;  this  irruption  taking 
place  on  the  18th  of  May,  1827. 

On  examining  the  hole  with  the  diving 
bell,  the  structure  was  ascertained  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  sound,  and  the  shield,  to  all  appear¬ 
ance,  undisturbed.  The  repairs  were  imme¬ 
diately  proceeded  with  by  means  of  clay  in 
bags,  armed  with  small,  hazel  rods :  about 
3,000  tons  of  this  filling,  with  some  other 
soil,  were  required  to  close  the  hole,  or  rather 
the  chasm,  which  was  found  to  exceed  38  feet 
in  depth. 

At  this  period  of  the  proceedings,  many 
hundred  projects  were  sent  to  the  directors 
or  to  the  engineer,  but  none  were  found  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  case. 

On  June  21st,  the  Tunnel  was  sufficiently 
clear  of  water  to  be  entered  ;  and,  by  the 
middle  of  August,  the  soil  which  had  been 
driven  into  the  arches  was  completely  re¬ 
moved.  The  structure  was  quite  sound  ; 
but,  owing  to  the  settlement  of  the  new 
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ground,  augmented  too  by  the  weight  of  the 
water,  the  frames  were  found  separated  at 
the  head,  the  chain  that  united  them  having 
given  way.  Nothing  can  convey  so  just  an 
idea  of  the  impetuosity  of  the  irruption, 
as  the  state  in  which  the  invert  of  the  arch 
was  found.  There  the  brickwork  was  reduced 
by  nearly  one-half  of  its  thickness,  as  if  it 
had  been  battered  with  cannon-balls  of 
small  calibre ;  and,  at  the  thickest  part  of 
the  foundation,  a  hole  was  open,  as  if  made 
by  the  fall  of  a  14-inch  shell.  Some  heavy 
pieces  of  casting  belonging  to  tbe  shield  had 
disappeared  ;  but  they  were  found  afterwards 
as  if  driven  into  the  ground  by  a  powerful 
ram.  In  consequence  of  the  continued  de¬ 
pression  of  the  newly-made  ground,  moving 
too  in  an  oblique  direction,  several  further 
ruptures  took  place  in  the  frames,  with 
reports  as  loud  as  cannon-shots.  The  men 
were  not,  however,  dismayed  even  at  the  sen¬ 
sible  movement  of  the  ground  ;  and,  although 
the  frames  were  separated  by  more  than  2  ft. 
at  the  head,  the  arches  experienced  no  de¬ 
rangement  whatever.  This  state  of  things 
afforded  the  strongest  proof  of  the  efficiency 
of  Mr.  Brunei’s  system  of  constantly  protect¬ 
ing,  asi  much  as  possible,  every  part  of  the 
soil  during  the  excavation,  and  finishing  the 
structure  in  the  most  solid  manner  as  it 
proceeded.  The  work  was  now  resumed 
and  extended  fifty  feet  beyond  the  first  irrup¬ 
tion  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  disadvantages 
under  which  this  additional  portion  was  ef¬ 
fected,  with  a  shield  so  very  much  weakened 
and  so  much  out  of  order,  no  part  of  the 
structure  has  been  more  substantially  com¬ 
pleted  than  these  fifty  feet,  which  brought 
the  whole  to  the  middle  of  the  low  water. 

Early  in  January,  1828,  in  consequence 
principally  of  the  interruption  which  had 
taken  place  during  the  preceding  week’s 
holidays,  the  ground  had  become  looser  than 
before.  On  the  morning  of  the  12th,  in 
particular,  the  greatest  precautions  became 
necessary  against  imminent  danger.  The 
men  were  ordered  out  in  time,  except  three, 
whom  Mr.  Brunei,  jun.,  selected  to  remain 
with  him.  Every  exertion  was  made  to  op¬ 
pose  the  mass  of  earth,  but  the  ground 
swelled  and  rolled  in,  being  followed  instantly 
by  a  large  body  of  water.  The  rush  was  so 
violent  as  to  force  the  man,  on  the  spot 
where  the  burst  took  place,  out  of  the  frame 
of  the  shield  on  to  the  timber  stage  behind ; 
but  he  escaped.  Then  suddenly,  as  Mr. 
Brunei  was  directing  the  three  other  men  how 
to  escape,  the  ground  burst  in  like  a  volcanic 
irruption,  with  a  tremendous  crash.  At  this 
moment,  the  agitation  of  the  air  by  the  rush 
of  the  water  was  so  great  as  to  extinguish 
all  the  lights,  and  the  water  had  gained  the 
height  of  the  middle  of  the  men’s  waists. 
Through  this  total  darkness,  Mr.  Brunei 
struggled  on,  and  the  rush  of  the  water  car¬ 


ried  him  up  the  shaft.  The  three  men,  who 
had  been  knocked  down  with  Mr.  Brunei 
were,  however,  unable  to  extricate  themselves, 
and  were  lost ;  as  were  also  three  others,  who, 
it  is  concluded,  must  have  been  the  victims 
of  their  own  imprudence  and  curiosily,  as 
they  had  not  been  detained  in  the  work. 

This  second  irruption ,  being  still  more 
sudden  and  formidable  than  the  first,  occa¬ 
sioned  the  apprehension  that  this  singular 
Work,  which  had  excited  so  much  interest, 
not  only  in  England,  but  on  the  Continent, 
might  be  abandoned.  The  obstacle  was, 
however,  removed  by  the  same  means  as 
heretofore.  No  less  than  4,0(j0  tons  of  soil, 
chiefly  clay  in  bags,  were  required  to  fill  the 
chasm,  and  effect  a  substantial  covering :  the 
Tunnel  was  cleared  of  water,  and  upon  re¬ 
entering  it,  the  structure  was  found  in  a 
satisfactory  state,  and  perfectly  sound. 

Subsequently  to  this  irruption,  such  wa3 
the  desire  to  see  the  Work  completed,  that 
several  hundred  plans  were  tendered  for  filling 
up  the  cavity,  as  well  as  for  preventing  future 
accidents. 

The  funds  of  the  Company  being  now  too 
low  to  proceed  with  the  Work,  an  Act  of  Par¬ 
liament  was  obtained  for  raising,  by  way  of 
loan,  the  money  required  for  its  completion. 
The  sum  to  be  borrowed  under  this  act  is 
limited  to  200,000/. ;  but,  it  was  estimated 
that  only  half  this  sum  would  be  wanted. 
The  proprietors  met  on  May  11,  and  re¬ 
solved,  that  the  Tunnel  having  been  com¬ 
pleted  to  the  extent  of  600  feet  from  the 
shaft  at  Rotherhithe,  and  there  remaining 
only  350  feet  to  arrive  at  low  water  mark, 
near  Wapping,  they  received  with  satisfaction 
and  confidence  the  expressed  opinion  of  Mr. 
Brunei,  that  the  Tunnel  might  be  completed. 
Notwithstanding  this  confidence,  the  sub- 
scription  to  the  loan  proceeded  but  slowly; 
and,  on  July  5,  a  public  meeting  was  con¬ 
vened  for  raising  the  sum  required  by  volun¬ 
tary  subscription,  and  the  contributions  ex¬ 
ceeded  5,000/. 

The  Engraving  prefixed  to  this  paper 
shows  a  longitudinal  section  of  about  40  ft. 
of  the  Tunnel,  with  a  side  view  of  the  shield, 
and  the  miners  as  well  as  the  bricklayers  at 
work.“The  sketch  represents  also  the  moving 
stage,  with  two  floors,  used  by  the  miners  to 
throw  thereon,  for  removal,  the  earth  they 
excavate ;  and  where  the  bricks,  cement,  and 
other  materials  are  placed  in  readiness  for  the 
bricklayers.  Towards  the  head  and  foot  of 
the  shield  is  also  shown  the  position  of  the 
horizontal  screws,  a  pair  of  which  being  at¬ 
tached  to  each  of  the  divisions,  and  turned 
so  as  to  press  against  the  brickwork,  is 
used  to  push  each  division  forward. 
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EGYPTIAN  MAGIC. 

(To  the  Editor .) 

In  the  Mirror,  No.  823,  p.  137>  is  an  ex¬ 
tract  from  the  Travels  of  Captain  Scott,  re¬ 
lating  the  feats  of  the  West  African  juggler ; 
in  which  it  appears  to  me  that  Captain  Scott 
is  himself  under  a  delusion,  in  mistaking  a 
natural  effect  for  an  imaginary  one,  and  then 
necessarily  tracing  it  to  an  unnatural  cause. 
I  cannot  conceive  that  even  the  weakest 
mind,  however  much  inclined  towards  super¬ 
stition,  could  be  operated  upon  in  the  man¬ 
ner  which  he  supposes.  I  shall  endeavour 
briefly  to  recapitulate  the  leading  facts, 
and  then  offer  a  probable  solution  of  the 
mystery. 

The  first  experiment  was  made  upon  a 
boy  of  14  years  of  age.  The  magician 
commenced  his  operations  by  writing  some 
lines  on  a  piece  of  paper,  then  cutting  them 
into  slips,  and  finally  consigning  one  or  more 
of  these  slips  to  the  flames.  These  acts  I 
consider  as  neither  more  nor  less  than  at¬ 
tempts  to  work  upon  the  credulity  of  the 
spectators,  by  whom  he  wTas  surrounded, 
and  thus  prepare  them  for  an  easy  reception 
of  the  mysterious.  He  then  placed  a  piece 
of  paper,  marked  with  hieroglyphics,  be¬ 
neath  the  skullcap  of  the  youth,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  cast  a  shade  over  his  eyes, 
thus  preventing  him,  in  Captain  Scott’s 
words,  “  from  looking  up this  done, 
muttering  an  unintelligible  jargon,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  draw  a  variety  of  figures  upon  the 
boy’s  hand,  and  then  very  gravely  emptied 
the  contents  of  the  ink-bottle  into  it,  form¬ 
ing  a  pool  ;  he  then  pushed  the  boy’s  head 
within  a  few  inches  of  his  hand,  and  com¬ 
manded  him  to  be  all  attention,  and  state 
if  he  saw  anything.  The  dreadful  incanta¬ 
tion  proceeded  ;  all  was  horror  ;  yet  the 
lad,  though  trembling,  declared  his  senso- 
rium  to  be  unimpressed  by  any  vision  of  an 
unearthly  character  ;  he  saw,  in  fact,  naught 
but  his  own  black  face  reflected  on  the  ink, 
and  self-esteem  was  too  prevailing  a  passion 
in  his  heart,  to  lead  him  to  associate  with 
that  any  idea  of  his  satanic  majesty.  The 
conjuror  affirmed  the  boy  to  be  prodigiously 
stupid  ;  “  the  boy  thus  spurred  into  intelli¬ 
gence,”  remarks  Captain  Scott,  announced 
that  he  beheld  “  a  little  boy  ”  (no  allusion 
to  his  own  sable  reflection)  :  “  and  what,” 
said  the  conjuror,  with  well  feigned  eager¬ 
ness,  “  does  he  hold  in  his  hand  ? — is  there 
not  a  flag?” — “Yes,  sir,”  rejoined  the 
youth  ;  and  thus,  says  Captain  Scott,  he 
was  led  to  assert  by  degrees  that  he  saw 
seven  flags,  the  sultan’s  coach,  an  army, 
and  a  variety  of  other  things.  All  this, 
Captain  Scott  traces  to  mental  delusion, 
produced  by  an  excited  imagination  predis¬ 
posed  to  superstition. 

The  last  trial  of  the  necromancer’s  skill 
was  upon  a  young  lady,  “  convinced  of  the 
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absurdity  of  the  juggle,”  and  resolutely 
predisposed  to  withstand  the  power  of  an 
excited  imagination.  She,  however,  to  the 
joy  of  the  magician,  and  amazement  of  the 
company  and  of  her  friends,  declared  that 
under  the  all-potent  spell  of  the  mighty 
master  of  the  awfully  mysterious,  she  saw 
divers  figures!  In  vain  did  the  company 
pour  forth  its  logic,  to  convince  her  that  all 
was  a  delusion.  She  continued  steadfast  as 
a  rock  amidst  the  dashing  of  waves  ;  again 
and  again  did  she  avow  the  infallibility  of 
her  optic  powers.  At  last,  anticipating 
perhaps,  the  final  wreck  of  all  her  reasoning 
faculties  in  the  deep  ocean  of  positive  insa¬ 
nity,  she  was,  by  her  disconcerted  friends, 
withdrawn,  to  argue  the  merits  of  the  case 
rationally,  apart  from  the  sphere  of  magical 
influence. 

I  now  offer  my  solution  as  an  apology  for 
the  obstinacy  of  the  young  lady.  The 
shade  over  the  eyes  of  the  lad  had  marked 
upon  it  the  figures  which  the  juggler  intend¬ 
ed  the  boy  to  perceive,  and  the  pool  of  ink 
was  the  mirror  in  which  these  figures  were 
to  be  reflected.  The  lad,  however,  (at  first,) 
though  his  nose  was  pushed  nearly  into  the 
jetty  pool,  failed  to  recognise  the  reflections 
there  existing,  and  this  accounted  for  his 
being  a  stupid  fellow  ;  afterwards,  he  was 
intelligent  enough.  The  young  lady,  from 
the  commencement  was  more  fortunate, 
and  perceived  the  reflections,  yet  lacking  a 
matured  understanding,  (for  it  is  remarked 
that  from  all  such  impertinent  creatures  the 
magician  ever  shrunk  amazed,)  she  failed  to 
trace  the  positive  effect  to  its  rational  source. 

C. 
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ENTOMOLOGY. 

Vxd.  “  Ant,”  at  the  end  of  James  Wilson’s 
Treatise  on  Entomology,  in  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica ,  p.  303,  &c. 

The  article  in  question  is  signed  Y,  and 
why  not  with  an  additional  Y  ?  it  would 
then  have  been  too  wise  for  any  entomologist. 
About  the  fifth  line,  the  following  words 
occur:  “The  ancients,  indeed,  have  otten 
noticed  the  habits  and  economy  of  ants,  but 
their  accounts  are  at  all  times  deficient  in 
accuracy,”  &c.  “  Great  mistakes  have  pre¬ 

vailed  even  in  later  times,  from  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  the  larvae  of  ants  bearing  a  resem¬ 
blance  to  grains  of  corn.”  In  the  first  place, 
the  writer  is  no  out-door  naturalist,  or  even 
learned  in  orismology ;  whoever  termed  ova, 
larva  ?  Passing  by  this  mistake,  let  us  pro- 
eyed.  —  Why  the  old  story  of  Herodotus 
adopted  by  Pliny,  respecting  “  white  ants  as 
large  as  wolves,  whose  colour  was  the  same 
as  cats,  and  whose  winter  occupation  con¬ 
sisted  in  digging  up  gold,”  is  introduced  into 
this  article,  is  difficult  to  conjecture.  It  does 
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appear  that  the  article  was  to  be  piquant, 
and  that  Y  believes  the  white  ants  to  belong 
to  the  Hymenoptera ,  which  is  an  error,  as 
they  are  decidedly  Neuropterous.  In  refe¬ 
rence  to  the  above  quotation,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  ancients  studied  the  eco¬ 
nomy  of  insects  more  closely  than  the  moderns; 
and  if  Y  denies  that  ants  store  up  provisions, 
let  him  look  to  the  Transactions  of  the  En¬ 
tomological  Society ,  for  correction.  As  for 
the  remarks  of  Gould  and  Bonnet,  they  may 
be  well  enough  as  far  as  they  relate  to  Euro¬ 
pean  ants ;  but,  certainly,  they  do  not  apply 
to  ants  of  warmer  climates.  There  are  a  few 
other  passages  which  require  observation  - 
“  Ants  appear  to  be  incapable  of  emitting 
sounds this  is  questionable:  and  “that 
there  is  no  evidence  that  they  possess  the 
sense  of  hearing,”  I  believe  to  be  only  an 
assertion  copied  from  others.  “  Some  spe¬ 
cies  of  ants  collect  fragments  of  leaves,  bark, 
straw,  &c.,  with  which  they  construct  more 
permanent  nests  than  others.”  Certainly  not 
so  permanent  as  the  black  ants  of  our  oak 
trees,  which  have  been  known  to  endure  fifty 
years.  There  are  some  other  points  which 
should  be  noticed  in  this  article,  published 
in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  and  a  con¬ 
tribution  certainly  not  worthy  of  so  [splendid 
a  work. — Scoticus  et  Entomologicus. 


the  wake-robin,  ( Arum  maculatum.) 

The  tuberous  roots  of  that  common  plant  the 
wake-robin,  called  also  lords  and  ladies,  or 
cows  and  calves,  are,  when  fresh,  acrid  and 
dangerous ;  “  but  when  dried,”  says  Dr. 
Johnston,  “  they  afford  a  wholesome,  nutri¬ 
tious  flour  fit  for  making  bread,  and  sold  for 
that  purpose  in  great  abundance  at  Wey¬ 
mouth,  and  in  the  Portland  Island.  This 
flour  is  sometimes  called  ‘  Portland  sago 
and  Dr.  Withering  says,  it  forms  also  the 
*  Cypress  Powder,’  sold  at  a  high  price,  and 
undoubtedly,  a  good  and  innocent  cosmetic.’’ 
—  ( Flora  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed ,  i.,  206.) 

J.  H.  F. 


ZOOLOGY  OF  PARAGUAY. 

Though  the  woods  are  infested  with  noxious 
animals,  few  of  them  venture  to  measure 
their  strength  with  man.  The  tiger,  as  they 
call  it,  or  onca,  is  the  fiercest.  He  comes 
down,  Mr.  Maw  says,  to  hunt  for  turtle, 
and  turns  them  on  their  backs  before  he 
commences  his  feast ;  “  after  which  he  makes 
a  meal  and  goes  away,  leaving  the  remain¬ 
der  as  provision  for  future  occasions.”  The 
alligator,  he  was  repeatedly  told,  is  so  much 
afraid  of  the  tiger,  that  he  submits  to  be 
hauled  out  of  the  water,  and  to  be  devoured 
without  making  the  least  resistance,  or  even 
attempting  to  move.  He  also  tells  us,  that 
the  larger  species  of  onca  will  attack  men  ; 
and  having  once  tasted  human  flesh  and 


blood,  returns  to  hunt  for  more ;  and  Mr. 
Southey  has  a  long  and  very  interesting 
note  upon  this  in  his  Tale  of  Paraguay , 
a  beautiful  poem,  including  many  exquisite 
pictures  of  South  American  scenery  and 
manners.  Enormous  serpents  infest  the 
lakes,  but  the  stories  of  them  seem  too  mar¬ 
vellous  to  be  credited.  Mr.  Maw  does  not 
credit  the  many  romantic  stories  of  these 
demons  of  the  lakes,  but  Mr.  Smyth  testifies 
to  the  accounts  given  of  immense  serpents 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Amazon  ;  and 
M.  de  la  Condamine  was  assured  that  the 
lake  serpents  were  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
feet  long,  and  more  than  a  foot  in  diameter. 
Wild  boars  go  in  numerous  herds,  sometimes 
not  less  than  a  hundred,  and  sloths  are 
found  of  huge  magnitude ;  but  the  largest 
animal  is  the  tapir  or  anta ,  which  grows  to 
the  size  of  an  ox,  and,  like  the  hippopota¬ 
mus,  can  live  either  on  land  or  in  the  water. 
These  woods  abound  with  curassows,  vul¬ 
tures,  eagles,  parrots,  parroquets,  and  tomans, 
(?  toucans  •,)  orioles,  too,  are  plentiful,  all  ex¬ 
hibiting  a  beautiful  and  brilliant  plumage 
which  is  so  general  among  South  American 
birds  ;  but  though  the  notes  of  a  few  species 
are  sott  and  plaintive,  the  majority  utter  loud 
and  harsh  screams,  and  very  few,  if  any, 
have  an  agreeable  song.  —  Quarterly  Re- 
vieiv,  Sept.,  1836,  p.  27.  J.  H.  F. 


SALUBRITY  OF  ELTHAM. 

Eltham  is  situated  on  rising  ground,  gra¬ 
dually  ascending  from  Lee,  and  the  super¬ 
stratum  is  a  loose  gravel  on  a  thick  bed  of 
white  sand,  on  which  the  town  is  built.  The 
rapid  descent  of  the  surface  water,  and  the 
absorption  of  the  soil,  may  in  some  degree 
account  for  the  remarkable  healthiness  of 
this  situation  ;  but  there  is  another  cause 
which  must  have  much  to  do  with  the  modi¬ 
fying  of  diseases,  more  particularly  those  of 
the  vital  organs.  Eltham  is  screened  by 
Shooter’s  Hill  and  the  great  woods,  extend¬ 
ing  along  that  elevated  line  of  country,  from 
the  north  and  east  winds  and  the  damp,  the 
vapours  of  the  Thames,  and  the  clouds  im¬ 
pregnated  with  the  smoke  of  London,  and 
attracted  by  that  noble  river  under  certain 
circumstances.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
the  observations  in  ancient  times  of  the 
purity  of  the  air  of  Eltham,  and  of  its  being 
considered  a  desirable  station  for  delicate 
people,  have  been  confirmed  on  every  occa¬ 
sion  of  epidemics.  Consumption  is  a  disease 
seldom  known  amongst  its  inhabitants.  The 
cholera  never  made  its  appearance  amongst 
them,  although  Eltham  was  particularly 
exposed  from  the  two  great  roads,  Dover 
and  Maidstone,  passing  through  the  parish, 
and  its  having  casual  cases  brought  into  the 
workhouse,  which  is  situated  in  the  centre 
ot  the  town.  Queen  Elizabeth  was  sent  to 
Eltham,  when  young,  to  take  her  airings 
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by  the  recommendation  of  her  physicians,  and 
delicate  persons  for  centuries  -have  been  sent 
from  London,  to  regain  their  health  from 
the  reputed  salubrious  state  of  the  air  in 
that  district.  —  Morning  Advertiser,  January 
27,  1837.  J.  H.  F. 


of  a  IfUatacr. 


SIR  J.  HERSCHEL  ON  PUBLIC  EDUCATION. 

(^Concluded  from  page  166.) 

Of  the  purely  abstract  departments  of 
study,  I  shall  say  little,  as  I  do  not  see  how 
the  mathematical  course  actually  established 
in  the  college  can  well  be  amended,  except 
in  so  far  as  the  introduction  of  new  branches 
of  physical  science  into  the  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  would  naturally  lead  to  a  greater  devel- 
opement  and  detail  of  its  applications,  to  those 
subjects  which  admit  them  in  a  form  not  too 
difficult — at  the  expense,  perhaps,  of  some 
sacrifice  of  more  abstruce  and  technical 
points. 

In  what  is  said  I  would  not  be  understood 
as  advocating  a  merely  utilitarian  course  of 
instruction.  Something  must  be  conceded 
to  ornament  and  elegance.  The  influence 
of  a  tincture  of  elegant  literature,  early  im- 
bided,  on  the  tastes  and  habits  of  after  life  is 
far  too  important  to  be  lost  sight  of.  The 
charms  of  well-chosen  poetry,  for  instance, 
learnt  in  youth,  takes  so  strong  a  hold  on  the 
imagination,  and  connect  so  many  pleasing 
associations  with  the  memory  of  youthful 
studies,  that  it  would  be  a  very  erroneous 
system  which  would  banish  them  as  super¬ 
fluous.  Still  the  selection  should  be  cau¬ 
tiously  made,  with  reference  to  the  matter 
as  well  as  to  the  language.  It  is  not  easy 
to  say  on  what  defensible  grounds  the  feeble 
Pastorals  of  Virgil,  or  the  whining  love-let¬ 
ters  and  wild  extravagancies  of  Ovid,  are 
generally  selected  as  the  avenues  by  which 
the  temple  of  the  Latin  Muse  is  to  be  ap¬ 
proached,  when  there  is  quite  easy  Latin 
for  the  beginner,  joined  with  pleasing  narra¬ 
tive  and  far  loftier  and  more  poetical  diction 
to  be  found  in  the  iEneid,  or  made  the  vehi¬ 
cle  for  the  soundest  good  sense,  the  noblest 
sentiments,  and  the  most  Stirling  wit  in 
Horace.  But  the  consideration  of  these 
subjects  would  lead  to  a  dissertation  on  clas¬ 
sical  literature.  I  will  only  observe  that 
neither  in  the  study  of  the  German  nor  the 
Latin  languages  would  J  begin  with  poetical 
works. 

In  advocating  so  considerable  a  range  of 
instruction  ns  I  have  done,  it  may  be  reason¬ 
ably  asked — how  is  it  to  be  accomplished  ? 

Without  descending  into  a  detail  of  each 
year’s  work,  or  of  the  proportion  in  which 
the  several  items  are  to  be  distributed  among 
the  limited  number  of  professors  whom  the 
funds  of  the  Institution  will  support,  I  would 
observe,  that  in  many  of  the  subjects  pro¬ 


posed,  a  very  limited  and  extremely  elemen¬ 
tary  course  only  is  contemplated,  and  in  some 
a  true  statement  of  their  scope  and  funda¬ 
mental  principles  in  the  form  of  an  occa¬ 
sional  lecture,  might  suffice.  For  example, 
the  course  of  political  oeconomy  might  be 
confined  to  the  reading  of  a  single  elemen¬ 
tary  volume  of  moderate  extent,  such  as,  for 
example,  the  admirable  “  Conversations,” 
by  Mrs.  Marcet.  In  Ethics,  a  subject  of 
chief  importance,  some  standard  work  (such 
as  Paley’s  Moral  Philosophy,)  might  be  dis¬ 
tributed  over  time  so  as  to  pervade  the  whole 
duration  of  each  pupil’s  frequenting  the  in¬ 
stitution.  For  the  study  of  natural  history, 
the  proximity  of  the  Museum  otters  great 
advantages.  An  occasional  visit  to  that  col¬ 
lection  would  form  an  excellent  comment 
on  whatever  outline  of  animated  nature  might 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  junior  classes. 
The  best  mode  of  disposing  of  the  subject 
of  jurisprudence  would  perhaps  be  by  lecture 
but  on  a  very  limited  scale.  A  few  lectures 
also  on  the  useful  arts — engineering  and 
manufactures,  might,  perhaps,  satisfy  all  the 
requisites  of  the  occasion. 

Drawing  should,  of  course,  be  taught  by 
a  drawing-master,  and  paid  for  as  an  extra; 
but  the  principles  of  perspective  should  be 
included  in  the  course  of  geometry.  The 
physical  sciences — those  especially  which 
most  require  experimental  elucidation  (as 
all  do,  more  or  less),  could  hardly  be  taught 
adequately  otherwise  than  by  a  regular  course 
of  lectures.  As  a  single  elementary  com¬ 
pendium  of  physical  science,  I  know  nothing 
comparable  to  the  “Physics”  of  Dr.  Arnot; 
but  without  the  elucidation  which  experi¬ 
mental  lectures  afford,  the  study  of  this,  or 
any  other  work  must  be  insufficient  to  com¬ 
municate  distinct  and  satisfactory  notions. 
No  provision,  however,  (I  believe,)  exists 
for  any  such  course,  and  as  no  one  can  be 
expected,  or  indeed  ought,  in  justice,  to  be 
suffered  to  perform  so  extensive  a  task  gra¬ 
tuitously,  there  is  no  course  open  but  one  of 
the  following,  or  a  combination  of  them 
all:  — 

1st,  To  establish  one  or  two  lecturing 
professorships,  with  salaries  from  the  funds 
of  the  institution  ; 

2ndly,  To  provide  for  their  support  by 
fees  from  the  pupils  ; 

3rdly,  To  apply  to  the  public  for  support 
by  subscription  ; 

And,  lastly,  to  apply  to  Government  for 
assistance. 

That  any,  or  all  of  these  modes,  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  last,  would  prove  permanently 
sufficient,  is  much  to  be  doubted.  But  no 
worthier  or  more  truly  useful  application  of 
a  portion  of  the  public  treasure  than  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  high  standard  of  educa¬ 
tion,  in  at  least  one  point,  the  metropolis  of 
the  colony,  can  be  imagined — supposing 
such  an  application  made,  and  successful. 
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The  professor  or  professors,  being  appointed 
and  salaried  by  Government,  it  would 
devolve  upon  the  resident  masters  of  the  col¬ 
lege  to  enforce  the  attendance  of  their 
classes  (for  which  no  payment  should  be  re¬ 
quired),  to  aid  their  progress  by  a  course  of 
reading,  prospective  and  retrospective,  and 
to  estimate  their  proficiency  by  public  and 
private  examination. 

But  in  that  case  I  w’ould  by  no  means 
confine  the  benefit  of  the  lectures  within  the 
walls  of  the  institution.  The  doors  of  the 
lecture-room  should  be  thrown  open,  not 
only  to  the  pupils,  but  to  the  public  in  ge¬ 
neral,  on  payment  of  a  small  fee  in  aid  of  the 
professor’s  salary.  This  would  have  several 
highly  beneficial  effects  :  1st,  The  augmen¬ 
tation  of  his  income  would  be  a  motive  to 
the  professor  to  render  his  lectures  intelligi¬ 
ble  and  attractive.  2nd,  It  would  afford  an 
opportunity  to  many  adult  persons,  trades¬ 
men  and  others,  to  acquire  knowledge  of  a 
kind  which  must  be  useful  to  themselves, 
and  have  a  direct  tendency  to  develope  the 
internal  resources  of  the  colony.  3rdly,  It 
would  probably  furnish  to  many  an  attractive 
counteractive  of  intemperate  and  idle  habits, 
which  mainly  grow  out  of  the  absence  of 
some  object  of  interest  enough  to  engage 
the  attention.  4thly,  It  would  afford  to 
parents  and  relations  of  the  pupils  an  autho¬ 
rized  and  no  way  invidious  opportunity  of 
witnessing  in  person  the  actual  process  of 
instruction  to  which  they  are  subjected. 
Lastly,  but  not  of  least  importance,  should 
any  unforeseen  circumstance,  such  as  want 
of  funds,  occur,  to  suspend  for  a  time,  or 
permanently  to  cripple  the  efficiency  of  the 
institution  itself,  the  lecturing  professors 
being  entirety  or  chiefly  supported  from 
w'ithout,  and  independent  as  (in  this  view  of 
the  subject)  they  would  be  of  its  internal 
arrangements,  would  still  continue  to  per¬ 
form  their  duties,  so  that  the  public  instruc¬ 
tion,  though  grievously  wounded  (as  it  must 
be,  by  any  event,  so  much  to  be  deprecated) 
would  not  be  entirely  annihilated,  and  a  ral¬ 
lying  point  would  always  be  preserved  for 
a  reconstruction  of  a  more  extended  system, 
whenever  the  necessary  means  should  be 
forthcoming. 

I  will  here  recapitulate  the  heads  of  the 
several  branches  of  instruction  I  have  above 
endeavoured  to  recommend. 

Languages. — Latin  and  German,  Greek  Alphabet 

and  Vocabulary, — French,  extra. 

History. — 1.  Ancient  Greek,  Boman,  (Jewish?) 

2.  Modern  —  chiefly  those  of  England  and 
Holland ;  European  and  General  in  less 
detail. 

Natural  History. — 1.  General  subdivisions  of 
Organic  Nature. 

2.  Particular  History  of  the  more  remarkable 
Animals  and  Vegetables. 

Geography. —  1.  Political — Ancient  and  Modern. 

2.  Physical — 1.  Form  of  the  Earth. — 2.  Traces 
of  its  former  condition. — 3.  Natural  Sub¬ 


divisions' —  4.  Climates. — 5.  Atmosphere. 
Winds.  Seas.  Tides. 

Physical  Science. — Mechanics,  including  Hydro¬ 
statics,  &c.  Astronomy.  Chemistry.  Op¬ 
tics,  &c. 

N.  B.  The  climate  is  remarkably  favourable  for 
Optical  Lectures,  which  might  be  splendid 
and  most  attractive. 

Useful  Arts. — Engineering,  including  the  nature 
of  the  Steam  Engine.  Agriculture  and  Horticulture. 
Draftmanship  (extra.) 

Social  Relations. — Ethics.  Jurisprudence.  Po¬ 
litical  Economy. 

Mathematics. — Arithmetic.  Geometry.  Analysis. 
Applications. 

Inductive  Philosophy.  —  Novum  Organum  of 
Bacon,  omitting  his  specimen  of  the  application  of 
his  own  principles  to  the  Nature  of  Heat. 

A  few  brief  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
public  examinations  may  not  be  irrevelant, 
and  I  should  certainly  not  have  hazarded 
them  had  I  not  been  requested  by  you  to 
state  my  impressions  as  to  what  may  prove 
of  benefit  to  the  objects  of  the  institution 
prospectively  ;  and  it  is  in  the  spirit  of  that 
request,  and  without  the  slightest  wish  to 
criticize  any  thing  which  I  have  observed  in 
the  only  examination  at  which  I  have  had 
the  honour  to  be  present,  that  I  do  so. 

First,  then,  I  think  it  would  be  desirable 
that  some  portion  of  the  examination  of  the 
senior  classes  should  be  conducted  in  writ¬ 
ing,  and  with  deliberation,  not  only  in  ma¬ 
thematics  but  on  other  subjects.  From 
what  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  observing 
in  such  matters,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that 
a  combination  of  written  with  oral  answers, 
is  necessary  to  give  an  effectual  trial  to  the 
merits  of  any  proficient. 

In  the  next  place,  I  wTould  suggest,  that 
the  number  and  variety  of  prizes  given  may 
quite  as  easily  be  too  great  as  too  small,  and 
that  a  certain  reserve  on  this  point  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  keeping  up  the  value  of  such  distinc¬ 
tions  in  general. 

Lastly,  I  should  be  disposed  to  suppress 
altogether  a  practice  which  I  have  observed 
to  exist,  of  the  successful  candidates  for 
prizes  returning  thanks  to  their  judges. 
There  is  no  distinction  which  can  possibly 
be  awarded  to  a  youth  at  college  which 
ought  not  to  have  the  immediate  effect  of 
humbling  him  in  his  own  sight,  and  inducing 
him  to  retire  in  silence  and  meditation  on 
the  share  which  his  own  good  fortune,  or 
the  ill-luck  or  diffidence  of  his  competitors 
may  have  had  in  his  success — on  the  numbers 
of  questions  which  might  have  been  proposed 
to  him,  and  which  he  could  not  have  an¬ 
swered,  and  on  the  immeasurable  interval 
which  still  separates  him  from  excellence — 
as  well  as  in  forming  inward  resolves,  to  let 
his  future  exertions  be  greater  than  his  past. 
Such  a  frame  of  mind  is  incompatible  with 
any  kind  of  public  declamation. 

I  remaiu,  dear  sir,  yours,  with  much  esteem, 

J.  F.  W.  HERSCHEL. 
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LET1TIA,  DIED  AT  ROME,  2nd  FEBRUARY.  1836. 

( From  the  German,  Morgen-Blatt,  9th  May,  1836.) 
It  lingered  !  Hath  it  come  at  last. 

The  summons  of  thy  doom? 

Thou  heart  where  lay  so  many  dead. 

As  in  a  living  tomb  ! 

Strong  one,  whose  life  embraced  a  grief 
For  which  a  thousand  years  were  brief! 

Where  was  there  sorrow  like  to  thine  ? 

Thy  looks  were  ever  bent 
Upon  the  ship,  upon  the  sea. 

The  island  and  its  tent, 

The  grave  o'erhuug  with  willows  hoary. 

Where  ignominy  wedded  glory. 

Oh,  pride  !  the  mother’s  victory, 

How  deep,  how  deep  it  fell ! 

That  which  thy  closed  lips  concealed. 

Thy  silence  deigned  to  tell : — 

The  eagle  lies  with  plumage  torn — 

Alas  !  he  seemed  almighty  boru. 

Thy  very  name  was  mockery — 

Of  gladsome  days  it  told ; 

Thou  mightst  have  scoffed  with  bitter  mirth. 

Like  N  aomi  of  old : 

"Upon  my  gladness  misery  came. 

And  bitterness  is  now  my  name.” 

Full  well  they  named  thee — Niobe  ! 

Like  fate,  she  had  with  thee : 

Thou  saw’st  thy  race  of  noble  sons 
All  blooming  at  thy  knee  : 

Their  noblest  passed  away : — and  then 
The  rest  were  homeless,  banished  men. 

The  deepest  is  the  silent  grief 
Which  never  tears  hath  known  : 

So  stoodst  thou  motionless,  unbent, 

A  monument  of  stone. 

But  half  eulivened  by  a  rose 
Which  sprang  to  wither  among  snows. 

So  stoodst  thou  like  a  giant-shape 
From  mightier  times  of  man, 

Lone  in  this  pigmy  age  which  shares 
With  thee  but  this — its  ban — 

The  doom  of  hov’ring  like  a  ghost 
O’er  strength,  and  pride,  and  glory  lost. 
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I.ORD  DUNCAN  AT  CAMPERDOWN. 

A  paragraph  which  lately  appeared  in  the 
papers  gave  rise  to  an  excitement,  sufficient 
to  show  that  all  the  political  harassing  of  our 
late  years  has  not  been  sufficient  to  extin¬ 
guish  the  natural  feelings  of  Englishmen. 
The  paragraph  was  to  the  effect,  that  the 
famous  flag-ship  of  Lord  Duncan  at  Camper- 
down,  the  Venerable,  was  sold,  to  be  broken 
up,  for  4,000/.  A  good  deal  of  indignation 
was  produced  by  this  announcement,  and  the 
Admiralty  came  in  for  their  full  share  of  re¬ 
buke.  But,  on  inquiry,  it  has  turned  out, 
that  this  violation  of  national  feeling  has  not 
actually  taken  place.  The  Venerable,  it  is 
true,  has  been  sold,  and  is  to  be  broken  up. 
But  it  is  not  the  flag-ship  of  the  gallant 
Duncan,  that  noble  vessel  having  unfortu¬ 
nately  foundered  some  years  ago  in  a  gale, 
when  commanded  by  Captain  Hunter,  the 
Governor  of  New  South  Wales. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  name  of  the 
Venerable  will  not  be  suffered  to  perish  from 
the  British  navv,  but  that  it  will  be  borne  for 
ever  by  a  succession  of  proud  three-deckers,  as 


a  monument  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
courses  of  service  of  one  of  the  bravest  and 
most  intelligent  officers  that  ever  commanded 
British  seamen.  During  Duncan’s  blockade 
of  the  Texel,  the  mutiny  which  threatened 
the  naval  existence  of  England  broke  out  in 
all  the  squadrons  afloat.  Duncan’s  whole 
fleet  were  seized  with  the  infection,  and 
sailed  away.  In  the  Texel,  the  Dutch  fleet 
were  ready  for  sea,  with  the  French  General 
Hoche  and  40,000  troops  embarked,  for  the 
invasion  of  Ireland.  Duncan,  with  the  Vene¬ 
rable  and  the  Adamant  alone,  then  com¬ 
manded  by  Sir  Wm.  Hotham,  still  kept  the 
station.  By  exchanging  signals  from  time 
to  time  with  the  Adamant,  he  gave  the  Dutch 
the  idea  that  his  whole  fleet  were  lying  off", 
and  ready  to  attack  them  the  moment  they 
should  come  out.  He  thus  sealed  up  this 
formidable  expedition.  He  was  at  last  told, 
that  the  Dutch  Admiral  had  found  out  the 
stratagem,  and  thatf  his  fleet  were  under 
weigh.  Duncan,  instead  of  making  his 
escape  instantly  from  this  dangerous  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  ordered  the  lead  to  be  hove.  When 
the  depth  of  water  was  reported,  he  looked 
up  to  his  flag  at  the  masthead,  and  calmly 
said,  “  IV ell,  then ,  when  they  shall  have 
sunk  us,  7ny  flag  will  still  fly.” 

But  the  Dutch  kept  within  their  harbours 
until  the  mutiny  had  ceased,  and  the  squadron 
rejoined  their  heroic  Admiral.  De  Winter, 
at  last,  forced  out  by  the  command  of  the 
French,  gave  him  the  opportunity  he  had  so  . 
long  wished  for.  The  British  fleet,  as  if  to 
wipe  off  the  shame  of  the  past,  fought  with 
desperation.  The  whole  Dutch  fleet,  except 
a  few  ships  which  fled  early  in  the  action 
into  the  adjoining  harbours,  were  taken  or 
destroyed.  But  the  Venerable  still  held  its 
superiority.  Its  fire  was  tremendous.  Its 
first  broadside,  poured  into  the  Dutch  Vice- 
Admiral,  disabled  him  at  once,  and  it  is  said 
to  have  struck  down  280  men  on  his  decks. 

It  alterwards  ranged  through  the  battle, 
sweeping  every  thing  before  it,  and  at  one 
time  sustaining  the  fire  of  four  of  the  ene¬ 
my’s  ships.  It  was  a  glorious  day  for  the 
fleet  and  England,  and  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  the  whole  contest  in  its  conse¬ 
quences,  for  it  rendered  the  invasion  of  Ire¬ 
land  hopeless,  and  extinguished  the  Dutch 
navy  for  the  remainder  of  the  war. 
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ODE  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  CELLINI,  THE  FA¬ 
MOUS  CHASER,  COINER,  CARVER,  AND 
SWORDSMAN. 

Benvenuto  Cellini  was  one  of  the  most 
singular  men  of  a  singular  time.  He  was  a 
Florentine,  the  son  of  a  musician  of  the  Court, 
and  born  in  the  first  year  of  the  1 6th  century. 
His  father  had  some  talent  for  sculpturing 
in  ivory,  and  his  son  suddenly  exhibited 
strong  symptoms  of  following  his  taste.  He 
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learned  music  with  the  idea  of  adopting 
it  as  a  profession ;  but  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
he  determined  to  follow  his  more  powerful 
propensity,  and  was  bound  apprentice  to  a 
goldsmith — in  those  days,  a  dealer  in  anti¬ 
quated  matters  of  taste  of  all  kinds,  as  well 
as  in  works  of  gold  and  jewellery.  At  length, 
he  tried  his  fortune  at  Rome,  where  his  skill 
in  the  arts  made  him  a  favourite  with  the 
Pope,  Clement  VII.  The  Pope  was  besieged, 
in  1527,  by  the  celebrated  Constable  of 
Bourbon ;  and  Cellini  became  an  engineer, 
defended  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and 
boasted  of  having  fired  the  gun  which  killed 
the  Constable  in  the  assault.  He  then  took 
charge  of  the  Roman  Mint,  and  distinguish¬ 
ed  himself  by  the  beauty  of  his  coinage. 
Weary  of  Rome,  and,  by  the  death  of  Cle¬ 
ment,  a  favourite  no  longer,  he  made  his  way 
back  to  his  native  city,  and  there  also  super¬ 
intended  the  mint.  His  restless  mind  took 
him  to  France,  in  the  showy  days  of  Francis  I.; 
from  France  he  hurried  back  to  Rome — a 
luckless  return,  for  he  was  charged  with 
having  plundered  the  papal  treasures  during 
the  war,  was  thrown  into  prison  in  the  castle 
which  he  had  defended,  and  kept  there  for 
some  years.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent 
between  France  and  Florence,  and  in  design¬ 
ing  works  of  every  size,  in  various  materials, 
and  on  the  alternate  subjects  of  the  Christian 
history  and  the  heathen  mythologies.  His 
skill  was  held  in  the  highest  estimation; 

•  his  carvings  in  ivory,  gold,  silver,  and  marble, 
were  kept  in  the  cabinets  of  cardinals  and 
princes,  and  he  was  not  less  remarkable  too 
for  his  designs  in  enamelling  and  inlaying 
the  costly  coats  of  armour  worn  at  the  time. 
The  cuirass  which  Henry  II.  of  France  wore 
when  he  was  killed  in  the  tournament  was 
one  of  his  works,  and  exhibits  to  this  mo¬ 
ment  evidence  of  the  richness,  variety,  and 
elegance  of  his  invention. 

With  all  this  taste  and  devotedness  to  the 
arts,  Cellini  had  the  fervour,  or  the  fury  of 
Italian  passions.  He  fell  furiously  in  love 
from  time  to  time,  and  had  no  hesitation  in 
fighting,  stabbing,  or  perhaps  poisoning  his 
rivals.  Those  were  the  manners  of  ’the  age. 
He  thus  threw  himself  frequently  into  the 
utmost  hazard  of  retaliation  by  the  dagger, 
or  seizure  by  public  justice.  But  he  always 
found  refuge  in  the  laxity  of  the  laws,  or  the 
vicious  lenity  of  the  priestly  government, 
which  provides  an  asylum  for  every  assassin, 
and  an  absolution  for  every  crime.  At 
length,  after  70  years  of  casualty  and  cele¬ 
brity,  of  popular  fear  and  kingly  favour,  of 
general  contumely  and  European  fame,  this 
eccentric  and  extraordinay  son  of  genius  ex¬ 
pired  at  Florence,  and  was  honoured  with  a 
pompous  burial  in  the  Church  of  the  Nun- 
ziata. 

Ode. 

Striker  of  medals  and  of  men. 

In  that  fierce  age 


When  striking  was  the  iage,' 

And  Rome  the  lion’s  den  ; 

And  thou  didst  cut  with  chisel,  sword,  and  pen. 
What  golden  hours  were  thiue, 

What  dreams  divine  ? 

Beneath  the  blue  Italian  skies 
Stamping  the  die,that  never  dies. 

Hail  to  thee,  carver  bold. 

Wrapt  in  the  Papal  mantle’s  fold ; 

Now  monk,  now  warrior,  always  knave. 

Sage,  madman,  bandit,  soldier,  slave  ; 

Now  deep  in  all  art’s  deepest  mysteries. 

Bidding  the  shapes  of  beauty  round  thee  rise  ; 
Apollos,  shedding  round  their  living  beams, 

Hebes,  with  cheeks  like  morning’s  rosy  gleams. 
Nymphs,  soft  aud  fresh  as  their  own  crystal  springs, 
Cupids,  with  bows  of  flame  and  purple  wings. 

All  clustering  round  thy  shrine. 

Like  spirits  round  the  master  of  the  mine. 

Then  would  the  fit  come  on  thee,  and  the  steel 
Around  thy  rival’s  heart  or  head  would  wheel. 
Leaving  thy  gold  unchased,  to  chase  the  foe. 

From  bandits  black  and  bare 
Guarding  St.  Peter’s  chair. 

Shooting  Venetian  Dons  with  holy  shot, 

Making  for  Gallic  rogues  the  world  too  hot ; 

Then,  fearless  of  the  rope, 

Robbing  the  Pope. 

Then,  touch’d  by  mighty  love, 

For  some  proud  Donna’s  eyes 
T urning  the  eagle  to  a  dove  ; 

All  songs  and  sonnets,  tears  and  sighs. 

Pouring  thy  spirit  to  the  midnight  stars 
On  silver-stringed  guitars. 

Then  tossing  woman  to  the  wind. 

No  longer  love-sick,  mad,  and  blind  : 

Fixing  thy  soul  upon  some  matchless  form. 

Some  visioned  beauty,  wild  and  warm. 

Or  carving  some  immortal  cup  or  shield. 

Loaded  with  trophies  of  some  Grecian  field ; 

Or  brightening  with  fine  hand  the  living  gem. 
Imbedded  in  the  chalice’s  rich  stem ; 

Or  studding  thick  with  diamonds  the  proud  sword 
Of  some  imperial  lord.! 

Thy  works  on  Fame’s  high  pedestal  _ 

Staud,  ne’er  to  fall. 

True  son  of  Rome  ! 

The  lamp  still  burns  within  thy  tomb. 

Thy  cups,  thy  coronets,  thy  rings, 

Are  treasures  fit  for  kings. 

Thiue  ivory  Dians  we  may  still  behold. 

Bathing  within  their  little  lakes  of  gold,1 
Thy  peeping  Pans  from  mossy  cave  and  wood. 

Thy  Tritons  flashing  through  the  silver  flood. 

Thy  nymphs,  an  exquisite  Seraglio, , 

With  cameos  of  Aurelian, 

Cornelias  in  Cornelian, 

Heros,  Leanders, 

Neros  aud  Alexanders 
In  Intaglio. 

Yet  thou  art  gone  ! 

Thy  brilliant  spirit  fled  ;  ’ 

Thy  day  is  done. 

As  if  thou  wert  a  Pope, 

Or  some  such  thing 
As  Cardinal  or  King ; 

Yet  rest  in  hope, 

AJstone  has  on  thee/as  on  them,  been  laid 
For  ages  past ; 

Yet,  old  Cellini’s  is  no  passing  shade. 

No  sculptor  cuts  thee  out,  uor  has  earth  seen. 

Since  first  she  wore  her  bridal  robes  of  green. 

And  twilight  drew  the  curtain  round  her  head. 

And  diamond  Hesper  flamed  above  the  bed,, 

A  founder  of  thy  cast, 

Clear,  bold,  magnificent,  and  vast. 

Not  Death  himself  that  sinker  of  renown. 

Within  the  grave  can  cool  thy  metal  down  ; 

Though  there  earth’s  crowns  are  dust. 

And  dross  the  hero’s  bust ; 

Immortal  still,  still  bright  and  bold. 

Thou’rt  laid  in  Fame’s  eternal  mould. 
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THE  CHELTENHAM  LITERARY  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL  INSTITUTION. 


Several  experiments  have  been  made  to  form 
a  Literary  Society  at  Cheltenham ;  but  these 
praiseworthy  efforts  have  been  remarkably 
unsuccessful.  The  earliest  of  these  attempts 
appears  to  have  originated  with  the  cele¬ 
brated  Dr.  Jenner,  in  1813-14,  who  was  then 
a  resident  physician  in  the  town.  Although 
the  Doctor  had  for  co-operators,  Dr.  Charles 
Parry,  (now  of  Bath,)  Drs.  Boisragon.  Baron, 
and  Newell,  the  society  did  not  hold  toge¬ 
ther  more  than  a  year.  About  five  years  after 
its  dissolution,  in  1820,  a  similar  attempt 
was  made  by  Dr.  Jenner,  but  with  a  like 
result.  Within  five  years  more,  however,  a 
Mechanics’  Institute  was  established,  but 
dosed  its  existence  in  about  a  year.  Seven 
years  subsequently,  a  scheme  was  mooted  for 
;he  formation  of  a  Scientific  Institution, 
which  also  failed,  but  led  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Literary  and  Philosophical  Institu¬ 
tion  in  1823;  the  inaugural  address  being 
delivered  by  Dr.  Boisragon,  one  of  the  co¬ 
adjutors  of  Dr.  Jenner;  and  who,  in  1834, 
was  elected  President,  and  continues  so  to 
the  present  day.  Hitherto  the  meetings  of 
the  Society  had  been  held  in  the  Imperial 
Pump-room,  but  this  arrangement  becoming 
inconvenient,  the  members  resolved  to  erect 
a  suitable  building  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Institution  ;  the  funds  being  raised  in  shares 
nearly  all  of  which  were  subscribed  for  by 
the  members.  Accordingly,  a  good  site 
was  chosen  in  the  line  of  the  Prome¬ 
nade  Villas,  at  Cheltenham,  and  late  in 
the  (autumn  of  1835,  the  building  was 
commenced ;  and  proceeded  so  rapidly  as  to 
allow  the  Society  to  take  possession  of  the 
premises  in  June  following.  The  front  was 


not,  however,  commenced,  as  its  cost  was 
estimated  at  409(. ;  and  the  funds  in  hand 
were  low  ;  but,  in  a  few  weeks,  subscriptions 
poured  in,  the  design  was  proceeded  in,  and 
is,  in  all  probability,  now  complete,  as  shown 
in  the  above  wood-cut.  Of  this  classical 
structure,  the  following  are  the  details,  by 
the  architect,  Mr.  R.  W.  Jerreard  : — 

“  The  portico  of  the  Institution  is,  in  all 
its  proportions ,  the  model  of  the  Temple  of 
Theseus. 

“The  building  of  the  Temple  of  Theseus 
was  a  work  attributed  to  the  age  of  Pericles, 
in  the  year  that  Aphepsion  was  Archon, 
about  the  tourth  year  of  the  77th  Olympiad, 
467  years  before  Christ,  It  was  built  of 
Pentelic  marble,  and  was  honoured  at  its 
opening  by  games  and  festivals ;  and  also  by 
the  celebrated  contest  between  AEschylus 
and  Sophocles. 

“  The  front  of  the  portico  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion,  like  Theseus,  is  hexastyle,  having  six 
columns,  which  are  fluted,  and  also  in  the 
arrangement  of  its  intercolumniations  which 
approaches  near  to  the  Systytos,  but  which 
has  not  quite  its  (the  Systytos)  intercolum¬ 
niations  of  two  diameters. 

“The  tympanum  of  the  pediment,  like 
that  of  Theseus,  is  plain,  without  sculpture, 

“  The  metopes  in  front  of  Theseus,  ten  in 
number,  were  sculptured  in  alto-relievo,  re¬ 
presenting  the  labours  of  Hercules  ;  on  either 
side  four  metopes  only  were  sculptured, 
representing  eight  of  the  achievements  of 
Theseus. 

“  In  the  portico  of  the  Institution  these  are, 
from  motives  of  economy,  left  plain  ;  but  the 
metopes  are  deep  seated,  to  admit  their  being 
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x  added  hereafter,  (which  they  might  be  at  a 
comparatively  small  cost  in  terra  cota.)* 

“  The  proportions  and  developement  of  the 
soffit  of  the  corona ;  the  mutules,  with  the 
distribution  of  their  guttse ;  the  triglyphs, 
and  also  the  antae,  are  preserved  with  the 
utmost  fidelity. 

“  The  portico  being  the  architectural  fea¬ 
ture  intended  to  attract  most  attention,  the 
remainder  of  the  front  is  purposely  preserved 
tranquil  and  unobtrusive.” 

The  new  building  was  opened  on  Aug.  31, 
1836,  by  a  meeting,  at  which  the  Bishop  of 
Gloucester,  one  of  the  patrons  of  the  Society, 
presided. 

“  Stimulated  by  the  success  which  reward¬ 
ed  the  exertions  of  the  Founders  of  the  Lite¬ 
rary  and  Scientific  Institution,  several  of  the 
most  active  and  intelligent  of  the  industrious 
classes,  in  the  spring  of  1834,  established  a 
Mechanics’  Institution,  in  Albion  Street, 
where  the  members  still  regularly  hold  their 
meetings.  A  third  Society  has  also  subse¬ 
quently  been  formed,  entitled  th q  Athenceum. 
The  rooms  of  this  Society  are  in  Portland 
Street.” 

We  need  scarcely  add  our  best  wishes  for 
the  further  success  of  these  Institutions.  But, 
we  must  add  a  word  in  favour  of  a  little  work 
published  at  Cheltenham,  which  merits  and 
is  likely  to  receive  extensive  patronage,  judg¬ 
ing  from  the  taste  for  literature  and  science 
which  the  prosperity  of  the  above  societies 
shows  to  exist  in  the  town.  The  work  to 
which  we  allude  is  the  Cheltenham  Annuaire 
for  1837,  a  kind  of  useful  Annual- Almanac, 
with  clever  papers  contributed  by  master- 
hands.  From  this  respectable  source  the 
prefixed  Engraving  has  been  derived. 

#  Of  the  labours  of  Hercules,  recorded  in  the 
metopes  of  the  Temple  of  Theseus,  nine  only  are 
intelligible ;  and  of  the  achievements  of  Theseus, 
only  five.  The  remainder  are  defaced  by  time;  and 
it  so  occurs  that  the  number  of  the  metopes  over  the 
Literary  Institution  portico,  namely,  fourteen,  cor¬ 
responds  exactly  with  the  number  of  the  above  sub¬ 
jects. 


MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  SIR  WALTER 
SCOTT,  BART.  (Vol.  I.) 

[This  portion  of  Mr.  Lockhart’s  long-pro¬ 
mised  biography  of  his  illustrious  father-in- 
law  will  be  warmly  welcomed  throughout  the 
world — for  what  portion  of  the  earth,  save  its 
untrodden  wilds,  has  not  the  genius  of  Scott 
already  reached  and  gladdened  with  its  phi¬ 
lanthropy.  It  is  an  honour  to  our  age  to 
have  amply  appreciated  the  productions  of 
this  genius  ;  and  this  estimate  is  especially 
a  healthy  indication  of  the  public  mind ; 
since  few  of  the  readers  of  Scott  have  failed 
to  recognise  in  his  writings  their  excellent 
aim  and  object.  On  their  moral  beauty  rests 
their  existence  in  future  ages.  Their  natu¬ 


ralness  is  their  main  charm,  with  which  they 
will  win  their  way  to  posterity ;  and,  as 
human  nature  is  the  same  in  all  ages,  this 
attraction  will  last  so  long  as  man  himself. 
Every  minute  circumstance  tending  to  show 
the  developement  of  the  mind  of  our  great 
and  good  Poet  and  Novelist — in  his  youthful 
days  —  his  industry  and  well-earned  fame, 
and  the  untarnished  honour  with  which  he 
went  down  to  the  grave — must  indeed  be 
interesting  to  the  English  reader — nay  to  the 
world.  Thatall  this  should  be  recorded  appears 
to  have  been  the  wish  of  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  and, 
in  such  a  wish  there  could  be  no  trace  of  vanity, 
for  he  had  indeed  received  all  that  earthly 
honour  could  bestow  ;  added  to  which  must 
have  been  the  consciousness  of  having  di¬ 
rected  his  genius  to  none  but  noble  objects. 
Mr.  Lockhart,  in  obedience  to  the  instruc¬ 
tions  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  last  will,  had 
made  some  progress  in  a  narrative  of  his 
personal  history,  before  there  was  discovered, 
in  an  old  cabinet  at  Abbotsford,  an  autobio¬ 
graphical  fragment,  composed  by  him  in 
1808,  shortly  after  the  publication  of  his 
Marmion.  This  “fortunate  accident  ”  ren¬ 
dered  it  necessary  that  Mr.  Lockhart  should 
altogether  remodel  the  work  which  he  had 
commenced.  The  first  chapter  of  the  volume 
before  us  then  consists  of  the  above  frag¬ 
ment,  which  gives  a  clear  outline  of  Scott’s 
early  life,  down  to  the  period  of  his  call  to 
the  bar — July,  1792.  All  the  notes  appended 
to  this  chapter  are  also  by  himself ;  and  seem 
to  have  been  added  in  1826.  To  this  auto¬ 
biography,  Mr.  Lockhart  has  appended  five 
chapters  of  “  Illustrations,”  being  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  his  own  collections  up  to  the  period 
in  question.  Thence  the  volume  proceeds 
to  the  publication  of  Sir  Tristem,  in  1804. 
Our  extracts  in  the  present  sheet  are  chiefly 
from  the  gem  of  this  first  volume — the  auto¬ 
biography,  in  praise  of  which  not  a  word 
need  be  said ;  it  being  so  natural  and  striking 
as  to  come  upon  us  with  all  the  freshness  of 
entire  novelty,  though  the  reader  may  have 
been  previously  acquainted  with  the  leading 
incidents  of  Scott’s  life  from  other  sources. 1 

Sir  Walter  Scott's  Family. 

Walter  Scott,  my  father,  was  born  in  1729, 
and  educated  to  the  profession  of  a  writer  to 
the  Signet.  He  was  the  eldest  of  a  large 
family,  several  of  whom  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  mention  with  a  tribute  of  sincere  gratitude. 
My  father  was  a  singular  instance  of  a  man 
rising  to  eminence  in  a  profession  for  which 
nature  had  in  some  degree  unfitted  him.  He 
had  indeed  a  turn  for  labour,  and  a  pleasure 
in  analyzing  the  abstruse  feudal  doctrines 
connected  with  conveyancing,  which  would 
probably  have  rendered  him  unrivalled  in  the 
line  of  a  special  pleader,  had  there  been  such 
a  profession  in  Scotland ;  but  in  the  actual 
business  of  the  profession  which  he  em- 
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braced,  in  that  sharp  and  intuitive  perception 
which  is  necessary  in  driving  bargains  for 
himself  and  others,  in  availing  himself  of  the 
wants,  necessities,  caprices,  and  follies  of 
some,  and  guarding  against  the  knavery  and 
malice  of  others,  uncle  Toby  himself  could 
not  have  conducted  himself  with  more  sim¬ 
plicity  than  my  father.  Most  attorneys  have 
been  suspected,  more  or  less  justly,  of  making 
their  own  fortune  at  the  expense  of  their 
clients — my  father’s  fate  was  to  vindicate  his 
calling  from  the  stain  in  one  instance,  for  in 
many  cases  his  clients  contrived  to  ease  him 
of  considerable  sums.  Many  worshipful  and 
be-knighted  names  occur  to  my  memory,  who 
did  him  the  honour  to  run  in  his  debt  to  the 
amount  of  thousands,  and  to  pay  him  with  a 
lawsuit,  or  a  commission  of  bankruptcy,  as 
the  case  happened.  But  they  are  gone  to  a 
different  accounting,  and  it  would  jbe  unge¬ 
nerous  to  visit  their  disgrace  upon  their 
descendants.  My  father  was  wont  also  to 
give  openings,  to  those  who  were  pleased  to 
take  them,  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  him.  He 
had  a  zeal  for  his  clients  which  was  almost 
ludicrous :  far  from  coldly  discharging  the 
duties  of  his  employment  towards  them,  he 
thought  for  them,  felt  for  their  honour  as  for 
his  own,  and  rather  risked  disobliging  them 
than  neglecting  anything  to  which  he  con¬ 
ceived  their  duty  bound  them.  If  there  was 
an  old  mother  or  aunt  to  be  maintained,  he 
was,  I  am  afraid,  too  apt  to  administer  to 
their  necessities  from  what  the  young  heir 
had  destined  exclusively  to  his  pleasures. 
This  ready  discharge  of  obligations  which 
the  Civilians  tell  us  are  only  natural  and  not 
legal,  did  not,  I  fear,  recommend  him  to  his 
employers.  Yet  his  practice  was,  at  one 
period  of  his  life,  very  extensive.  He  under¬ 
stood  his  business  theoretically,  and  was 
early  introduced  to  it  by  a  partnership  with 
George  Chalmers,  Writer  to  the  Signet, 
under  whom  he  had  served  his  apprenticeship. 

His  person  and  face  were  uncommonly 
handsome,  with  an  expression  of  sweetness  of 
temper,  which  was  not  fallacious  ;  his  man¬ 
ners  were  rather  formal,  but  full  of  genuine 
kindness,  especially  when  exercising  the 
duties  of  hospitality.  His  general  habits 
were  not  only  temperate,  but  severely  abste¬ 
mious  ;  but  upon  a  festival  occasion,  there 
were  few  whom  a  moderate  glass  of  wine 
exhilarated  to  such  a  lively  degree.  His 
religion,  in  which  he  was  devoutly  sincere, 
was  Calvinism  of  the  strictest  kind,  and  his 
favourite  study  related  to  church  history.  I 
suspect  the  good  old  man  was  often  engaged 
with  Knox  and  Spottiswoode’s  folios,  when, 
immured  in  his  solitary  room,  he  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  immersed  in  professional  re¬ 
searches.  In  his  political  principles  he  was 
a  steady  friend  to  freedom,  with  a  bias,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  monarchical  part  of  our  consti¬ 
tution,  which  he  considered  as  peculiarly 


exposed  to  danger  during  the  later  years  of 
his  life.  He  had  much  of  ancient  Scottish 
prejudice  respecting  the  forms  of  marriages, 
funerals,  christenings,  and  so  forth,  and  was 
always  vexed  at  any  neglect  of  etiquette  upon 
such  occasions.  As  his  education  had  not 
been  upon  an  enlarged  plan,  it  could  not  be 
expected  that  he  should  be  an  enlightened 
scholar,  but  he  had  not  passed  through  a 
busy  life  without  observation ;  and  his  re¬ 
marks  upon  times  and  manners  often  exhi¬ 
bited  strong  traits  of  practical  though  un¬ 
taught  philosophy. 

In  April,  1758,  my  father  married  Anne 
Rutherford,  eldest  daughter  of  Dr.  John 
Rutherford,  professor  of  medicine  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  one  of 
those  pupils  of  Boerhaave  to  whom  the  school 
of  medicine  in  our  northern  metropolis  owes 
its  rise,  and  a  man  distinguished  for  profes¬ 
sional  talent,  for  lively  wit,  and  for  literary 
acquirements.  Dr„  Rutherford  was  twice 
married.  His  first  wife,  of  whom  my  mother 
is  the  sole  surviving  child,  was  a  daughter  of 
Sir  John  Swinton  of  Swinton,  a  family  which 
produced  many  distinguished  warriors  during 
the  middle  ages,  and  which,  for  antiquity  and 
honourable  alliances,  may  rank  with  any  in 
Britain.  My  grandfather’s  second  wife  was 
Miss  Mackay,  by  whom  he  had  a  second  family, 
of  whom  are  now  (1808)  alive,  Dr.  Daniel  Ru¬ 
therford,  professor  of  botany  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  and  Misses  Janet  and  Chris¬ 
tian  Rutherford,  amiable  and  accomplished 
women. 

His  Birth. 

I  was  born,  as  I  believe,  on  the  15th 
August,  1771,  in  a  house  belonging  to  my 
father,  at  the  head  of  the  College  Wynd.  It 
was  pulled  down,  with  others,  to  make  room 
for  the  northern  front  of  the  new  College.  I 
was  an  uncommonly  healthy  child,  but  had 
nearly  died  in  consequence  of  my  first  nurse 
being  ill  of  a  consumption,  a  circumstance 
which  she  chose  to  conceal,  though  to  do  so 
was  murder  to  both  herself  and  me.  She 
went  privately  to  consult  Dr.  Black,  the  cele¬ 
brated  professor  of  chemistry,  who  put  my 
father  on  his  guard.  The  woman  was  dis¬ 
missed,  and  1  was  consigned  to  a  healthy 
peasant,  who  is  still  alive  to  boast  of  her 
laddie  being  what  she  calls  a  grand  gentle¬ 
man*  I  showed  every  sign  of  health  and 
strength  until  1  was  about  eighteen  months 
old.  One  night,  I  have  been  often  told,  I 
showed  great  reluctance  to  be  caught  and 
put  to  bed,  and  after  being  chased  about  the 
room,  was  apprehended  and  consigned  to  my 
dormitory  with  some  difficulty.  It  was  the 
last  time  I  was  to  show  such  personal  agility. 
J11  the  morning  I  was  discovered  to  be  affect¬ 
ed  with  the  fever  which  often  accompanies 
the  cutting  of  large  teeth.  It  held  me  three 
days.  On  the  fourth,  when  they  went  to 
*  She  died  in  1810. —  [1826.] 
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bathe  me  as  usual,  they  discovered  that  I  had 
lost  the  power  of  my  right  leg  My  grand¬ 
father,  an  excellent  anatomist  as  well  as  phy¬ 
sician,  the  late  worthy  Alexander  Wood,  and 
many  others  of  the  most  respectable  of  the 
faculty,  were  consulted.  There  appeared  to 
be  no  dislocation  or  sprain  ;  blisters  and  other 
topical  remedies  were  applied  in  vain.  When 
the  efforts  of  regular  physicians  had  been 
exhausted,  without  the  slightest  success,  my 
anxious  parents,  during  the  course  of  many 
years,  eagerly  grasped  at  every  prospect  of 
cure  which  was  held  out  by  the  promise  of 
empirics,  or  of  ancient  ladies  or  gentlemen 
who  conceived  themselves  entitled  to  recom¬ 
mend  various  remedies,  some  of  which  were 
of  a  nature  sufficiently  singular.  But  the 
advice  of  my  grandfather,  Dr.  Rutherford, 
that  I  should  be  sent  to  reside  in  the  country, 
to  give  the  chance  of  natural  exertion,  ex¬ 
cited  by  free  air  and  liberty,  was  first  resorted 
to,  and  before  I  have  the  recollection  of  the 
slightest  event,  I  was,  agreeably  to  this 
friendly  counsel,  an  inmate  in  the  farm-house 
of  Sandy-Knowe. 

His  Childhood. 

It  is  here  at  Sandy-Knowe,  in  the  residence 
of  my  paternal  grandfather,  that  I  have  the 
first  consciousness  of  existence  ;  and  I  recol¬ 
lect  distinctly  that  my  situation  and  appear¬ 
ance  were  a  little  whimsical.  Among  the 
odd  remedies  recurred  to  to  aid  my  lameness, 
some  one  had  recommended  that  so  often  as 
a  sheep  was  killed  for  the  use  of  the  family 
I  should  be  stripped,  and  swathed  up  in  the 
skin  warm  as  it  was  flayed  from  the  carcass 
of  the  animal.  In  this  Tartar-like  habili¬ 
ment  I  well  remember  lying  upon  the  floor 
of  the  little  parlour  in  the  farm-house,  while 
my  grandfather,  a  venerable  old  man  with 
white  hair,  used  every  excitement  to  make  me 
try  to  crawl.  I  also  distinctly  remember  the 
late  Sir  George  MacDougal  of  Makerstoun, 
father  of  the  present  Sir  Henry  Hay  Mac 
Dougal  joining  in  this  kindly  attempt.  He 
was,  God  knows  how*  a  relation  of  ours, 
and  I  still  recollect  him  in  his  old  fashioned 
military  habit  (he  had  been  colonel  of  the 
Greys),  with  a  small  cocked  hat,  deeply 
laced,  an  embroidered  scarlet  waistcoat,  and 
a  light-coloured  coat,  with  milk-white  locks 
tied  in  a  military  fashion,  kneeling  on  the 
ground  before  me,  and  dragging  his  watch 
along  the  carpet  to  induce  me  to  follow  it. 
The  benevolent  old  soldier  and  the  infant 

*  He  was  a  second  cousin  of  rav  grandfather. 
Isobel  MacDougal,  wife  of  Walter,  the  first  Laird  of 
Raeburn,  and  mother  of  Walter  Scott,  called  Beardie, 
was  grand  aunt,  I  take  it,  to  the  late  Sir  George 
MacDougal.  There  was  always  great,  friendship  be¬ 
tween  us  and  the  Makerstoun  family.  It  singularly 
happened  that  at  the  burial  of  the  late  Sir  Henry 
MacDougal,  my  cousin  William  Scott  younger  of 
Raeburn,  and  l  myself  were  the  nearest  blood-rela¬ 
tions  present,  although  our  connexion  was  of  so  old  a 
date,  and  ranked  as  pall-bearers  accordingly.— [1826,] 


wrapped  in  his  sheepskin  would  have  afford^ 
ed  an  odd  group  to  uninterested  spectators. 
This  must  have  happened  about  my  third 
year,  for  Sir  George  MacDougal  and  my 
grandfather  both  died  shortly  after  that 
period. 

My  grandmother  continued  for  some 
years  to  take  charge  of  the  farm,  assisted  by 
my  father’s  second  brother,  Mr.  Thomas 
Scott,  who  resided  at  Crailing,  as  factor  or 
land-steward  for  Mr.  Scott  of  Danesfield, 
then  proprietor  of  that  estate.  This  was 
during  the  heat  of  the  American  war,  and  I 
remember  being  as  anxious  on  my  uncle’s 
weekly  visits  (for  we  heard  news  at  no  other 
time)  to  hear  the  defeat  of  Washington,  as 
if  I  had  had  some  deep  and  personal  cause 
of  antipathy  to  him.  I  know  not  how  this 
was  combined  with  a  very  strong  prejudice 
in  favour  of  the  Stuart  family,  which  I  had 
originally  imbibed  from  the  songs  and  tales 
of  the  Jacobites.  This  latter  political  pro¬ 
pensity  was  deeply  confirmed  by  the  stories 
told  in  my  hearing  of  the  cruelties  exercised 
in  the  executions  at  Carlisle,  and  in  the 
Highlands,  after  the  battle  of  Culloden.  One 
or  two  of  our  own  distant  relations  had  fallen 
on  that  occasion,  and  I  remember  detesting 
the  name  of  Cumberland  with  more  than  in¬ 
fant  hatred.  Mr.  Curie,  farmer  at  Yetbyre, 
husband  of  one  of  my  aunts,  had  been  pre¬ 
sent  at  their  execution  ;  and  it  was  proba¬ 
bly  from  him  that  I  first  heard  these  tragic 
tales  which  made  so  great  an  impression  on 
me.  The  local  information,  which  I  con¬ 
ceive  had  some  share  in  forming  my  future 
taste  and  pursuits,  I  derived  from  the  old 
songs  and  tales  which  then  formed  the 
amusement  of  a  retired  country  family.  My 
grandmother,  in  whose  youth  the  old  Border 
depredations  were  matter  of  recent  tradition, 
used  to  tell  me  many  a  tale  of  Watt  of  Har¬ 
den,  Wight  Willie  of  Aikwood,  Jamie  Tell- 
fer,  of  the  fair  Dodhead,  and  other  heroes 
— merrymen  all  of  the  persuasion  and  calling 
of  Robin  Hood  and  Little  John.  A  more 
recent  hero,  but  not  of  less  note,  was  the 
celebrated  Diel  of  Littledean ,  whom  she 
well  remembered,  as  he  had  married  her 
mother’s  sister.  Of  this  extraordinary  per¬ 
son  I  learned  many  a  story,  grave  and  gay, 
comic  and  warlike.  Two  or  three  old  books 
which  lay  in  the  window-seat  were  explored 
for  my  amusement  in  the  tedious  winter 
days.  Automathes  and  Ramsay’s  Tea-table 
Miscellany  were  my  favourites,  although  at 
a  later  period  an  odd  volume  of  Josephus’s 
Wars  of  the  Jews  divided  my  partiality. 

My  kind  and  affectionate  aunt,  Miss  Janet 
Scott,  whose  memory  will  ever  be  dear  to 
me,  used  to  read  these  works  to  me  with 
admirable  patience,  until  I  could  repeat  long 
passages  by  heart.  The  ballad  of  Hardyk- 
nute  I  was  early  master  of,  to  the  great  an¬ 
noyance  of  almost  our  only  visiter,  the  wor¬ 
thy  clergyman  of  the  parish,  Dr.  Duncan, 
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who  had  not  patience  to  have  a  sober  chat 
interrupted  by  my  shouting  forth  this  ditty. 
Methinks  I  now  see  his  tall,  thin,  emaciated 
figure,  his  legs  cased  in  clasped  gambadoes, 
and  his  face  of  a  length  that  would  have 
rivalled  the  Knight  of  La  Mancha’s,  and 
hear  him  exclaiming,  “  One  may  as  'well 
speak  in  the  mouth  of  a  cannon  as  were  that 
child  is.”  With  this  little  acidity,  which 
was  natural  to  him,  he  was  a  most  excellent 
and  benevolent  man,  a  gentleman  in  every 
feeling,  and  altogether  different  from  those 
of  his  order  who  cringe  at  the  tables  of  the 
gentry,  or  domineer  and  riot  at  those  of  the 
yeomanry.  In  his  youth  he  had  been  chap¬ 
lain  in  the  family  of  Lord  Marchmont — had 
seen  Pope — and  could  talk  familiarly  of 
many  characters  who  had  survived  the  Au¬ 
gustan  age  of  Queen  Anne.  Though  vale¬ 
tudinary,  he  lived  to  be  nearly  ninety,  and 
to  welcome  to  Scotland  his  son,  Colonel 
William  Duncan,  who  with  the  highest  cha¬ 
racter  for  military  and  civil  merit,  had  made 
a  considerable  fortune  in  India.  In  [1795], 
a  few  days  before  his  death,  I  paid  him  a 
visit,  to  inquire  after  his  health.  I  found 
him  emaciated  to  the  last  degree,  wrapped 
in  a  tartan  night-gown,  and  employed  with 
all  the  activity  of  health  and  youth  in  cor¬ 
recting  a  history  of  the  Revolution,  which 
he  intended  should  be  given  to  the  public 
when  he  was  no  more.  He  read  me  several 
passages  with  a  voice  naturally  strong,  and 
which  the  feelings  of  an  author  then  raised 
above  the  depression  of  age  and  declining 
health.  I  begged  him  to  spare  this  fatigue 
which  could  not  but  injure  his  health.  His 
answer  was  remarkable.  “  I  know,”  he 
said,  “  that  I  cannot  survive  a  fortnight — 
and  what  signifies  an  exertion  that  can  at 
worst  only  accelerate  my  death  a  few 
days  ?’’  I  marvelled  at  the  composure  of 
this  reply,  for  his  appearance  sufficiently 
vouched  the  truth  of  his  prophecy,  and  rode 
home  to  my  uncle’s  (then  my  abode),  musing 
what  there  could  be  in  the  spirit  of  author¬ 
ship  that  could  inspire  its  votaries  with  the 
courage  of  martyrs.  He  died  within  less 
than  the  period  he  assigned — with  which 
event  I  close  my  digression. 

Visits  Bath  and  London. 

I  was  in  my  fourth  year  when  my  father 
was  advised  that  the  Bath  waters  might  be 
of  some  advantage  to  my  lameness.  My 
affectionate  aunt,  although  such  a  journey 
promised  to  a  person  of  her  retired  habits 
any  thing  but  pleasure  or  amusement,  un¬ 
dertook  as  readily  to  accompany  me  to  the 
wells  of  Bladud,  as  if  she  had  expected  all 
the  delight  that  ever  the  prospect  of  a  water¬ 
ing-place  held  out  to  its  most  impatient 
visitants.  My  health  was  by  this  time  a 
good  deal  confirmed  by  the  country  air,  and 
the  influence  of  that  imperceptible  and  un¬ 
fatiguing  exercise  to  which  the  good  sense 


of  my  grandfather  had  subjected  me;  for 
when  the  day  was  fine,  I  was  usually  carried 
out  and  laid  down  beside  the  old  shepherd, 
among  the  crags  or  rocks  round  which  he 
fed  his  sheep.  The  impatience  of  a  child 
soon  inclined  me  to  struggle  with  my  infir¬ 
mity,  and  I  began  by  degrees  to  stand,  to 
walk,  and  to  run.  Although  the  limb  af¬ 
fected  was  much  shrunk  and  contracted,  my 
general  health,  which  was  of  more  import¬ 
ance,  was  much  strengthened  by  being  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  open  air,  and,  in  a  word,  I 
who  in  a  city  had  probably  been  condemned 
to  hopeless  and  helpless  decrepitude,  was 
now  a  healthy,  high-spirited,  and,  my  lame¬ 
ness  apart,  a  sturdy  child — non  sine  diis  ani- 
7iiosus  infans. 

We  went  to  London  by  sea,  and  it  may 
gratify  the  curiosity  of  minute  biographers 
to  learn,  that  our  voyage  was  performed  in 
the  Duchess  ofBuccleuch,  Captain  Beatson, 
master.  At  London  we  made  a  short  stay, 
and  saw  some  of  the  common  shows  exhi¬ 
bited  to  strangers.  When,  twenty-five  years 
afterwards,  I  visited  the  Tower  of  London 
and  Westminster  Abbey,  I  was  astonished 
to  find  how  accurate  my  recollections  of 
these  celebrated  places  of  visitation  proved 
to  be,  and  I  have  ever  since  trusted  more 
implicitly  to  my  juvenile  reminiscences.  At 
Bath,  where  1  lived  about  a  year,  I  went 
through  all  the  usual  discipline  of  the  pump- 
room  and  baths,  but  I  believe  without  the 
least  advantage  to  my  lameness.  During 
my  residence  at  Bath,  I  acquired  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  reading  at  a  day-school,  kept  by 
an  old  dame  near  our  lodgings,  and  I  had 
never  a  more  regular  teacher,  although  I 
think  I  did  not  attend  her  a  quarter  of  a 
year.  An  occasional  lesson  from  my  aunt 
supplied  the  rest.  Afterwards,  when  grown 
a  big  boy,  I  had  a  few  lessons  from  Mr. 
Stalker  of  Edinburgh,  and  finally  from  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Clure.  But  I  never  acquired  a 
just  pronunciation,  nor  could  I  read  with 
much  propriety. 

In  other  respects  my  residence  at  Bath 
is  marked  by  very  pleasing  recollections. 
The  venerable  John  Home,  author  of  Dou¬ 
glas,  was  then  at  the  watering-place,  and 
paid  much  attention  to  my  aunt  and  to  me. 
His  wife,  who  has  survived  him,  was  then 
an  invalid,  and  used  to  take  the  air  in  her 
carriage  on  the  Downs,  when  I  was  often 
invited  to  accompany  her.  But  the  most 
delightful  recollections  of  Bath  are  dated 
after  the  arrival  of  my  uncle,  Captain  Robert 
Scott,  who  introduced  me  to  all  the  little 
amusements  which  suited  my  age,  and,  above 
all,  to  the  theatre.  The  play  was  As  You 
Like  It ;  and  the  witchery  of  the  whole  scene 
is  alive  in  my  mind  at  this  moment.  I  made, 
I  believe,  noise  more  than  enough,  and  re¬ 
member  being  so  much  scandalized  at  the 
quarrel  between  Orlando  and  his  brother  in 
the  first  scene,  that  I  screamed  out,  “  A’n’t 
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they  brothers  ?”  A  few  weeks’  residence 
at  home  convinced  me,  who  had  till  then 
been  an  only  child  in  the  house  of  my  grand¬ 
father,  that  a  quarrel  between  brothers  was 
a  very  natural  event. 

TOUR  THROUGH  FRANCE,  SWITZERLAND, 
AND  ITALY. 

By  Sir  Arthur  Brooke  Faulkner. 

[This  is  a  moderate  duodecimo  of  “  Ram¬ 
bling  Details,”  in  the  form  of  Letters  to  the 
tourist’s  friend,  Lord  Brougham.  They  are 
full  of  entertaining  criticism  and  amusing 
observation,  though  not  unmixed  with  <l  baser 
matter,”  namely,  intolerance,  to  an  extent 
hardly  to  be  expected  in  a  book  of  the  year 
1896,  and  illiberality,  scarcely  to  be  looked 
for  in  a  discriminating  mind,  such  as  the 
author  elsewhere  proves  himself  to  possess. 
At  the  same  time,  the  topics  discussed  or 
introduced  are  by  no  means  trite  or  trifling, 
and  the  details  of  some  of  them  will,  doubt¬ 
less,  be  acceptable  to  the  noble  and  learned 
person  to  whom  they  are  addressed :  as 
schools  at  Havre ;  the  Societe  de  Civiliza¬ 
tion ,  and  the  Foundling  Hospital,  at  Paris  ; 
Swiss  Education  ;  Censorship  of  the  Press  at 
Turin ;  Schools  of  Florence  ;  Law  and  Po¬ 
lice  ;  Education.  Growing  Knowledge  and 
Censorship  at  Naples,  &c.  Among  the 
signs  of  the  times  in  the  latter  city,  by  the 
way,  Sir  Arthur  Faulkner  mentions  having 
seen  an  advertisement  announcing  the  sale  of 
Lord  Brougham’s  work  on  the  advantages 
and  pleasures  of  science,  posted  at  the  cor¬ 
ners  ef  the  streets ;  the  next  sentence  records 
the  suppression  of  a  book  only  because  it 
contained  a  passage  describing  Tasso  as  “  a 
man  who  added  lustre  to  the  reign  of  his 
sovereign.” 

From  such  a  work  as  the  present,  the 
reader  may,  however,  expect  much  that  is 
both  profitable  and  amusing,  as  we  proceed 
to  show  the  volume  contains.] 

Fontainebleau .* — Relics  of  Napoleon. 

Soon  after  we  left  Paris  we  started  for 
Fontainebleau,  in  company  with  General 

- ,  a  dear  friend  of  above  a  quarter  of  a 

century’s  standing,  and  spent  a  delicious 
week.  This  ancient  town,  in  appearance  and 
cleanliness,  struck  me  as  one  of  the  most 
English  in  all  France.  The  streets  are  swept 
every  day  before  ten  o’clock,  and  the  houses 
furnished  and  accommodated  with  every 
convenience  that  you  find  in  England,  always 
excepting  one,  of  which  nobody,  who  has  ever 
sojourned  in  France,  needs  to  be  reminded. 
Fontainebleau  enjoys,  the  whole  week  through, 
the  uninterrupted  silence  of  a  Presbyterian 
Sunday,  and  contrasted  most  agreeably  with 
the  helter-skelter  of  Paris,  from  which  we 
had  just  made  our  escape.  We  enjoyed, 

*  For  an  Engraving  of  the  Palace,  see  Mirror, 
vol.  xxii.  p.  239. 


besides,  the  luxury  of  a  reading-room  stored 
with  the  Paris  journals,  and  where  there  is  a 
diurnal  levee  of  quidnuncs,  all  as  anxious  as 
ourselves  about  our  English  news,  and  dis¬ 
cussing  men  and  measures  with  a  freedom  of 
remark,  not  out-done  by  the  most  furious  of 
our  radicals. 

Louis-Philippe  spares  no  pains  in  the  re¬ 
storation  of  the  palace.  The  artists  employed 
in  the  work  are  required,  like  good  reformers, 
to  carry  on  their  alterations  and  improve¬ 
ments  strictly  in  the  style  of  the  building — a 
rule  which,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be 
very  closely  attended  to ;  nor  is  it  indeed 
very  practicable,  as,  in  some  apartments,  the 
ancient  and  inimitable  frescoes  have  perished 
irrecoverably.  I  could  detect  many  moder¬ 
nisms,  especially  a  new  gateway  near  to  the 
quadrangle  of  Henry  IV.,  which  is  in  no 
respect  superior  to  the  entrance  of  a  good, 
English  country  mansion.  The  repairs  are 
under  the  direction  of  a  Comte  Montalivet, 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  eleves  of  the 
polytechnic  school. 

A  great  deal,  in  the  interior  of  the  palace, 
remains  as  it  was  under  the  late  dynasty. 
Napoleon’s  throne  has  undergone  no  change, 
and  the  canopy  and  draperies  continue  in 
almost  unfaded  magnificence.  The  emperor’s 
Led  stands  just  as  it  was  left  at  his  abdica¬ 
tion  ;  so  also  Josephine’s,  and  her  bath, 
which  have  never  been  used  since. 

In  the  imperial  library  I  noticed  several 
English  authors,  of  which  the  greater  pro¬ 
portion  are  books  of  science,  dictionaries,  re¬ 
gisters,  voyages  and  travels,  and  a  Bible  in 
ten  or  twelve  quarto  volumes. 

To  me  the  only  very  interesting  objects 
about  Fontainebleau  were  those  connected 
with  Napoleon.  The  memory  of  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  person  eclipses  all  the  other  glories 
of  its  history.  Of  the  emperor’s  abdication 
I  made  a  copy  on  the  same  little,  round, 
mahogany  table,  (about  two  feet  diameter,) 
on  which  he  composed  and  signed  it.  This 
table  presents,  likewise,  a  memorial  of  the 
transaction,  graven  on  a  brass  plate,  dated 
6th  April,  1814.  The  words  of  the  rough 
draught,  in  fac  simile  of  the  emperor’s 
hand,  are  as  I  here  copy  them,  with  the  cor¬ 
rections  introduced  : — 

“  Les  puissances  alliees  ayant  proclame  que  L’Em- 
pereur  Napoleon  etoit  le  seul  obstacle  au  l’etablisse- 
ment  de  la  paix  en  Europe,  fidele  a  son  serment 
declare  qu’il  renonce  pour  lui  et  ses  successeurs  au 
trone  de  France  et  d’ltalie  et  qu’il  fidele  a  son  ser¬ 
ment  (here  the  words  n’tst  pas  are  erased,)  n'est 
aueune  sacrifice  personnel  meme  celui  de  la  vie  qu’il 
ne  soit  preta  faire  (o«  la  bien  erased,)  aux  interets 
de  la  ( nation  erased)  France.” 

The  above  is  taken  from  the  first  sketch  in 
lithograph,  and  is  hung  up  over  the  chimney- 
piece,  headed  “  Caique  du  brouillon  ecrit  de 
sa  main.”  There  is  appended  the  following 
note : 

“  Nota. — E’abdication  que  Napoleon  a  siyne  sous. 
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la  date  de  6  Avril,  est  la  mise  au  net  de  ce  brouillon, 
transcrit  de  la  main  du  Baron  Fain,  son  secretaire 
du  cabinet.” 

The  original  is  so  miserably  scrawled  that 
Louis-Philippe  was  obliged  to  call  in  the  aid 
of  the  said  Baron  Fain  to  decipher  it. 

Before  the  emperor  commenced  making 
this  awful  conveyance  of  his  dominions,  he 
asked  the  opinion  of  Ney.  Ney's  look  was 
a  sufficient  reply.  Napoleon  quite  under¬ 
stood  it,  and  said,  a  Oui,  oui,  je  vous  com- 
prens  Mons.  le  Marquis  donnez  moi  la 
plume.” 

There  was  a  report  that,  in  his  agitation 
at  this  overpowering  moment,  he  had  hacked 
the  little  table  with  a  penknife,  but  it  seems 
without  foundation.  There  are  certainly 
some  scars  on  the  mahogany,  and  we  lose 
by  being  too  fastidious  about  facts  in  such 
cases,  where  fiction  is  so  much  more  inter¬ 
esting.  The  personages  who  witnessed  the 
execution  of  this  instrument  were,  Mar¬ 
shals  Ney,  Berthier,  Davoust,  Pitie,  Friand, 
and  Mortier,  besides  Talleyrand,  and  the 
commissaires  or  deputies  from  the  several 
courts  of  England,  Russia,  Prussia,  and 
Austria. 

Over  the  word  Italie  there  was  a  blot  of 
ink,  and  the  whole  of  the  original  docu¬ 
ment  was  miserably  scrawled,  as  if  in  a 
temper  of  excessive  perturbation.  Those, 
however,  who  were  well  acquainted  with 
his  hand-writing,  tell  you  that  it  had  become 
progressively  careless  and  illegible  as  he  ad¬ 
vanced  in  life. 

My  cicerone  over  the  palace  of  Fontaine¬ 
bleau  was  one  of  the  emperor’s  faithful 
Mamelukes,  about  100  of  whom  still  sur¬ 
vive,  all  employed  in  some  line  or  other  by 
the  present  king,  though  Charles  X.,  being 
a  religious  man,  had  deemed  it  more  chari¬ 
table  to  send  these  poor  creatures  to  the 
right  about. 

The  gardens  round  the  palace  of  Fon¬ 
tainebleau  are  extensive ;  and  laid  out  £t 
l’Anglaise.  When  viewed  in  connexion  with 
the  magnificent  forest  by  which  they  are 
bounded,  its  interminable  vistas,  intersected 
lawns,  and  broad  walks,  the  effect  is  equally 
grand  and  beautiful.  No  spot  of  earth 
could  be  better  calculated  for  tranquil,  un¬ 
interrupted  contemplation,  for  which  pur¬ 
pose  Napoleon  expressly  selected  it,  espe¬ 
cially  a  little  island  in  the  adjacent  lake, 
where,  we  are  told,  he  was  accustomed  to 
retire,  with  his  marshals  when  they  talked 
over  their  weightiest  matters,  or  projected 
the  operations  of  the  next  campaign. 

I  had  some  conversation  in  these  gardens, 
with  an  old  fellow,  habited  like  one  of  the 
porters  of  the  palace,  who,  as  the  snows  of 
age  had  long  whitened  his  tresses,  pro¬ 
mised  some  choice  information  about  the 
olden  time,  and  the  history  of  the  chateau 
for  the  last  half  century  at  least.  Pie  said 
he  entered  the  army  as  a  boy,  in  the  reign 


of  Louis  XV.,  but  that,  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  revolution  in  1789,  he  left  it,  for 
a  retreat  near  Paris,  where  he  burrowed 
among  the  Jews,  to  be  safe  from  the  guil¬ 
lotine.  “  Ay,  that  was  the  time,  I  remem¬ 
ber  it  well,’’  said  a  middle-aged,  thin,  Vol¬ 
taire-faced,  hawk-eyed  fellow,  who  had 
just  joined  us  that  was  the  time  when 
heads  rolled  in  the  kennel  like  paving- 
stones  and  this  he  uttered  in  atone  of  such 
ierocious  exultation,  that  clearly  showed  he 
would  have  been  no  very  unwilling  actor  in 
such  a  scene  himself. 

Improvisators  at  Florence. 

One  of  the  most  agreeable  evenings  I 
passed  in  Florence,  was  at  the  house  of  a 
friend,  where  we  were  treated  with  a  speci¬ 
men  of  amateur  improvisation.  The  per¬ 
former  was  a  young  Tuscan  lawyer.  The 
party  assembled  to  hear  him  were  numerous, 
chiefly  composed  of  enlightened  foreigners, 
and  the  subject  peculiarly  interesting,  as 
connected  with  the  revolutionary  movement 
of  1831.  After  the  theme  was  handed  to 
him  on  a  slip  of  paper,  he  required  but  a  very 
few  minutes  to  collect  and  arrange  his 
thoughts.  It  was  not  a  mere  string  of  rhymes 
he  gave  us,  nor  the  usual  specimen  of  showy 
declamation,  but  a  regular-built,  blank-verse 
tragedy,  in  three  acts,  of  which,  in  this  brief 
period  of  preparation,  he  had  contrived  to 
arrange  the  plot  and  incidents,  and  cast  the 
characters.  The  plot  was  simple  ;  the  hero 
a  conspirator,  who  had  been  betrayed  by  his 
father,  which  was  an  event  not  very  unfre¬ 
quent  at  the  period  chosen  for  the  action  of 
the  piece.  Several  of  the  passages  were 
highly  effective,  and  given  in  a  spirit  of 
noble  and  dauntless  indignation,  mingled 
with  deep  distress,  arising  from  the  peculiar 
horror  of  the  incidents,  and  the  appalling 
difficulties  of  a  dilemma  so  rare  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  tragedy  of  life. 

To  me  the  performance  seemed  a  miracle ; 
yet  the  Italians  think  it  little  of  a  feat,  and 
when  the  mechanical  part  of  the  art  is  ex¬ 
plained,  the  surprise  abates.  The  main  diffi¬ 
culty  is  getting  a  good  stock  of  raw  material, 
which  is  effected  chiefly  by  storing  the  me¬ 
mory  with  passages  from  the  most  classic  of 
their  poets.  Mythology  contributes  largely 
to  the  common  fund  of  the  improvisatore’s 
preparation  ;  and  the  only  very  difficult  part 
of  the  execution  is,  the  being  able  to  lay  his 
hands  on  his  materials  at  the  right  moment 
and  in  the  right  place. 


Stoicism  in  the  Ran/cs.  —  “  Order  and 
discipline,”  saith  Machiavelli,  “  are  more 
available  in  war  than  valour  or  force.’'  At 
the  siege  of  Oczakow,  a  piquet,  advancing 
to  occupy  a  post,  were  informed  that  it  was 
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seized  by  the  Turks,  and  if  they  did  not 
retreat  they  would  encounter  certain  death. 
“  Prince  Dolgorouski  must  answer  that,” 
said  one  of  the  soldiers.  Not  a  man  re¬ 
turned. —  United  Service  Journal. 

Progressof  Discovery. — Among  the  novel¬ 
ties  reported  at  the  last  anniversary  of  the 
British  Association  were  the  following : — 
The  idea  of  certain  astronomers,  and,  among 
others,  of  Herschel,  that  the  nebulae  in  the 
milky  way  are  supposed  to  be  a  sort  of 
spawn,  (as  a  gardener  would  say,)  of  future 
planets ;  tnat  the  metals  in  metallic  veins 
are  created  by  'electricity  and  magnetism  ; 
that  any  temperature  may  be  produced  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth  by  drawing  heat 
from  the  interior,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a 
mass  of  liquid  fire  ;  that  precious  stones  of 
every  description  may  be  created  by  che¬ 
mical  and  magnetical  influence,  & c.  ;  that 
the  cow-fish  ( Manita  fluviatilis),  which 
lives  partly  in  water  and  partly  on  land, 
“  might  become  the  universal  food  of  man¬ 
kind,”  and  be  found  a  good  substitute  for 
turtle,  6cc .—Gardener’s  Magazine. 

Sentry  Cats. — Robert  Brook,  Esq.,  of 
Melton  Lodge,  near  Woodbridge,  in  Suffolk, 
has  four  or  five  cats,  each  with  a  collar,  and 
light  chain  and  swivel,  about  a  yard  long, 
with  a  large  iron  ring  at  the  end.  As  soon 
as  the  gooseberries,  currants,  and  rasp¬ 
berries  begin  to  ripen,  a  small  stake  is 
driven  into  the  ground,  or  bed,  near  the 
trees  to  be  protected,  leaving  about  a  yard 
and  a  half  of  the  stake  above  ground  ;  the 
ring  is  slipped  over  the  head  of  the  stake, 
and  the  cat,  thus  tethered  in  sight  of  the 
trees,  no  birds  will  approach  them.  Cherry 
trees  and  wall-fruit  trees  are  protected  in 
the  same  manner  as  they  successively  ripen. 
Each  cat,  by  way  of  a  shed,  has  one  of  the 
largest-sized  flower-pots  laid  on  its  side, 
within  reach  of  its  chain,  with  a  little  hay  or 
straw  in  bad  weather,  and  her  food  and 
water  placed  near  her. 

In  confirmation  of  the  above  state¬ 
ment,  it  may  be  added,  that  a  wall  of  vines 
between  200  and  300  yards  long,  in  the 
nursery  of  Mr.  Kirke,  at  Brompton,  the 
fruit  of  which  in  all  previous  seasons  had 
been  very  much  injured  by  birds,  was,  in 
1831,  completely  protected  in  consequence 
of  a  cat  having  voluntarily  posted  himself 
sentry  upon  it. —  Trans.  Hortic.  "Society, 
read  Nov.  6,  1832. 

March  of  Mind. — There  appeared  not  long 
since  in  a  shop  window  near  Brooks’s  Mar¬ 
ket,  a  paper  bearing  the  following  announce¬ 
ment: —  “Pottering  Work  done,  Carpets 
beat,  Messages  taken,  and  Poetry  composed 
on  any  subject .”  M.  A.  G. 

Humble-bee. — In  Devonshire,  the  verb  to 
drumble  means  to  mutter  in  a  sullen,  inar¬ 


ticulate,  confused  voice,  and  a  drumble-drone 
in  many  places  signifies  a  drone ,  or  humble- 
bee.  In  that  old,  work  entitled  Have  with 
you  to  Saffron  tValden ,  are  these  words: — 
“  Your  fly  in  a  box  is  but  a  drumble- bee  in 
comparison  of  it.”  Hence  it  would  seem 
that  humble-bee,  which  has  puzzled  the  ety¬ 
mologists,  is  but  a  vulgar  corruption  of 
drumble- bee, — a  bee  that  drumbles  or  utters 
a  confused  muttering  sound.  J.  H.  F. 

Con. 

Why  does  the  rapid  sale  of  many  shillings * 
worths  of  the  Mirror  render  it  more  entitled 
to  its  name  P — Because  it  is  then  backed 
with  quick-silver.  J.  H.  F. 

Cerbera  Tanghin. — We  regret  to  learn 
that  the  superstitious  use  of  this  terrible 
poison,  in  Madagascar,  which  had  been 
abolished  by  the  late  King  Radama,  has  been 
renewed  under  the  present  dynasty.  When 
any  supposed  offender  is  charged  with  guilt 
a  portion  of  the  kernel  of  this  plant,  which 
is  peculiar  to  that  island  is  administered.  If 
it  kills  the  victim,  which  it  generally  does  in 
a  very  short  time,  unless  it  operates  as  an 
emetic  shortly  after  swallowing,  which  is 
but  rarely  the  case,  the  body  is  cast  into  a 
pit  as  that  of  a  criminal  condemned  by 
providence,  and  the  surrounding  populace 
heap  stones  upon  it  until  it  is  completely 
buried. 

Fortunate  Tiff. — One  of  the  richest  men 
in  England  is  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hughes,  for*- 
merly  a  poor  clergyman,  but  now  said  to 
possess  a  revenue  of  between  70>000/-  and 
80,000/.  a-year.  Some  years  ago  he  was 
in  part  proprietor  of  a  barren  piece  of  land, 
for  which  Lord  Uxbridge  was  then  in 
treaty.  The  purchase-money  (a  very  small 
sum)  was  agreed  upon  ;  but  the  nobleman 
not  keeping  his  appointment,  one  day,  to 
finish  the  business,  the  commoner  in  a  tiff, 
would  not  give  him  another  meeting.  On 
the  above  mentioned  barren  piece  of  ground, 
were  subsequently  discovered  the  rich  An- 
glesea  copper  mines,  from  which  Mr.  Hughes 
draws  his  enormous  income. — Hampshire 
Independent. 
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THE  SEAT  OK  CHARLES  HAJTBURY  TRACY,  ESQ.,  M.  P. 


This  stately  mansion  is  in  the  style  of  the  mo¬ 
nastic  edifices  of  the  middle  ages,  and  thence 
popularly  called  Gothic.*  It  has  been  erect¬ 
ed  duriug  the  last  twelve  years,  and  has  been 
designed  and  superintended  by  its  opulent 
owner,  who  is  likewise  proprietor  of  the 
manor  of  Toddington,  (about  three  miles 
from  Winchcombe,)  and  one  of  the  members 
in  Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Tewkes¬ 
bury. 

In  this  noble  edifice,  Mr.  Tracy  has  shown 
his  respect  for  the  quaintly  expressed  apho¬ 
rism  of  the  learned  Sir  Henry  Wotton — 
that  every  man’s  proper  mansion-house  and 
home  ought  to  be  “  decently  and  delightfully 
adorned  and  right  glad  are  we  to  view  a 
magnificent  realization  of  Sir  Henry’s  precept 
for  an  English  gentleman — such  as  the  newly- 
erected  mansion  at  Toddington  presents. 
The  accompanying  print,  (a  view  from  the 
north-east,)  is  from  the  Cheltenham  Annu- 
aire  for  1837,  and  the  explanatory  details 
are  by  Mr.  Britton. 

*  Toddington  is  :i  felicitous  examplar  of  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  Monastic  or  Christian  Architecture  to 
Modern  Mansions,  a  point  ingeniously  illustrated 
by  Mr.  Britton,  in  a  recent  lecture,  which  see  at 
p.  101  of  the  present  volume, 

VOL.  XXIX. 


“  Unlike  the  old  manor-house  of  theTracys, 
which  was  placed  in  the  lowest  part  of  the 
land,  on  the  verge  of  a  rivulet,  this  is  seated 
on  a  gentle  eminence,  with  the  ground  de¬ 
clining  to  the  south  and  to  the  west,  whilst 
the  eastern  side  is  flanked  by  a  knoll,  cover¬ 
ed  with  trees.  On  this  site  is  a  large  mass 
of  buildings,  consisting  of  three  distinctly 
marked  features,  and  respectively  occupied 
by  the  house,  by  its  domestic  offices,  and  by 
the  stables.  The  first  is,  properly,  the  most 
prominent  in  size  and  decoration,  whilst  the 
second  is  a  grade  below  it,  and  the  third  still 
more  subordinate.  All  these  are,  however, 
intimately  combined  and  associated  by  means 
of  buttresses,  gables,  chimney-shafts,  and 
towers.  Their  dressings  and  forms,  being  all 
built  with  a  fine  stone  of  a  warm  tint,  consti¬ 
tute  a  mass  so  picturesque  and  imposing 
from  every  point  of  view,  that  there  has  been 
no  necessity  for  planting  out  or  concealing 
any  part.  Three  sides  of  the  house— the 
north,  south,  and  western  fronts,  all  opening 
to  a  fine  lawn,  are,  however,  the  principal, 
architectural  facades  :  and  each  of  these  is 
dissimilar  to  the  others,  though  the  whole 
forms  a  homogeneous  and  consistent  design, 
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The  general  elevation  displays  two  stories, 
each  of  which  contains  ornamented  windows, 
with  mullions,  tracery,  and  label  mouldings, 
string  courses,  with  bosses  and  heads,  panels, 
enriched  parapets,  pinnacles,  turrets,  &c. ; 
and  a  square  tower,  with  crocketed  pinnacles, 
forming  an  apex  to  the  whole. 

“  The  southern  front  is  the  most  elaborate, 
presenting  at  the  eastern  end  a  projecting 
wing,  with  the  walls  panelled,  a  large, 
pointed,  arched  window  to  the  chapel,  with 
crocketed  pinnacles,  all  of  loftier  propor¬ 
tions  than  the  other  parts  of  the  building. 
At  the  opposite  or  west  end  is  a  bold,  pro¬ 
jecting,  embowed,  or  bay  window  of  two  sto¬ 
ries,  the  lower  to  the  library,  and  the  upper 
to  a  state  bedroom,  crowned  with  crocketed 
turrets  of  ogee  form,  and  an  ornamented 
parapet.  Between  these  two  projections  is 
another  of  semi-octangular  shape,  also  of 
two  stories,  with  large  mullioned  windows, 
its  walls  covered  with  panelling,  and  its 
summit  terminated  with  octagonal  turrets, 
pinnacles,  and  a  dressed  battlement.  The 
ground- floor  apartments  in  this  front  are  the 
private  library,  a  vestibule,  an  octagonal 
breakfast  or  morning  room,  the  dining-room, 
and  the  end  of  the  library. 

“  The  western  facade,  though  not  so  much 
enriched  as  the  former,  presents  an  uniform 
elevation  of  two  semi-octangular  bays  at  the 
extremities,  and  a  large  bay  of  two  stories  in 
the  centre,  with  intermediate  walls  and  win¬ 
dows.  On  the  ground-floor  of  this  front  are 
the  library,  the  withdrawing,  and  the  music 
room. 

“  The  north ,  or  entrance  front ,  has  two 
square  towers  at  the  ends,  two  stories  in 
height,  finished  with  decorated  parapets  and 
pinnacles,  and  having  bay  windows  in  the 
second  story  resting  on  fan-groined  corbels, 
with  niches  and  statues  on  each  side  of  those 
windows.  A  low  screen,  of  one  story,  ex¬ 
tends  between  those  towers,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  a  large  archway  of  receding  mould¬ 
ings,  with  bold  buttresses,  and  several  steps, 
forming  the  entrance.  Behind  this  entrance 
and  screen  is  a  vestibule  and  part  of  the 
cloister :  at  the  western  extremity  is  the  end 
of  the  music-room  ;  whilst  the  eastern  end  is 
occupied  by  a  billiard-room. 

“  Branching  off  from  the  eastern  side,  but 
retiring  from  the  north  front,  just  noticed, 
are  the  domestic  offices  :  which,  excepting 
in  the  towers,  consist  of  one  floor.  Connect¬ 
ed  with  the  south-eastern  angle  of  these 
offices  are  the  stables  and  coach-houses,  sur¬ 
rounding  an  open  court,  and  the  whole  again 
surrounded  by  a  covered  ride ,  extending 
about  dUO  feet  in  circuit. 

“  Such  are  the  genera)  exterior  features  and 
parts  of  Toddington.  Of  its  interior  it  will 
only  be  necessary  to  particularize  the  apart¬ 
ments  on  the  ground-floor  with  their  dimen¬ 
sions  on  the  present  occasion,  the  first  floor 


being  wholly  appropriated  to  bed-rooms.  The 
vestibule  is  a  square  apartment  of  twenty-one 
feet,  having  a  ceiling  ornamented  with  bold 
ribs  and  bosses,  its  sides  adorned  with  co¬ 
lumns,  panels,  and  tracery  ;  a  large  window 
with  mullions  and  tracery,  filled  with  rich, 
painted  glass,  and  three  doorways.  This 
room  is  nearly  a  fac-simile,  in  style  and  orna¬ 
ment,  of  that  of  the  Red-Mount-Chapel,  at 
Lynn,  Norfolk,  which  is  fully  illustrated  and 
described  in  The  Architectural  Antiquities 
of  Great  Britain ,  vol.  iii.  Two  doorways, 
of  pointed  arches,  open  to  the  Cloister,  which 
extends  round  a  square  court,  and  forms  a 
corridor  of  communication  to  all  the  apart¬ 
ments  of  the  ground  floor.  In  the  design 
and  execution  of  this  cloister,  we  recognise 
the  skill  and  taste  of  the  architect.  It  is 
convenient  and  peculiarly  beautiful ;  it  ma¬ 
nifests  the  feeling  and  spirit,  which  we  may 
conclude  influenced  those  ecclesiastical  artists 
who  raised  the  noble  cloisters  of  Salisbury, 
Norwich,  Gloucester,  and  Lacock;  and  in 
beauty  of  material  and  execution  will  bear 
comparison  with  the  best  of  those  old  works. 
The  floor,  walls,  seats,  and  roof  are  formed 
of  fine  stone,  carefully  worked  and  jointed, 
with  three-quarter  columns,  bold  ribs,  mul¬ 
lions,  and  tracery  to  the  windows,  whilst 
the  capitals  and  bosses  are  elaborately  sculp¬ 
tured.  The  windows,  twelve  in  number,  are 
glazed  with  richly  stained  glass.  As  the 
vestibule  occupies  the  central  part  of  the 
north  walk  of  the  cloister,  so  the  principal 
staircase,  surmounted  by  a  tower ,  is  placed 
in  a  corresponding  part  of  the  southern  walk. 
Its  steps,  a  central  and  two  return  flights, 
with  its  balustrades  a»d  walls,  are  composed 
of  the  same  stone  as  the  cloister,  whilst  its 
ceiling  is  formed  of  oak,  with  ribs,  panels, 
and  pendants,  in  imitation  of  the  famed 
Crosby  Hall,  of  London.  This  staircase  has 
a  lofty-pointed,  arched  window,  also  filled 
with  stained  glass,  corresponding  with  those 
of  the  cloister ;  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs 
is  the  statue  of  a  monk  in  a  niche,  by  Lough. 
At  the  north  east  angle  of  the  cloister  is  a 
spacious  billiard-room ,  30  feet  by  24,  fitted 
up  with  wainscot  paneling  of  the  drapery 
pattern,  with  door,  tire  place,  and  ceiling  to 
correspond.  At  the  south-east  angle  of  the 
cloister  is  another  vestibule  to  the  garden,  or 
lawn  entrance,  in  which  is  an  open  stone 
screen.  From  this  are  entrances  to  the  back 
stairs,  to  the  private  library,  to  a  corridor  to 
the  dining  room,  and  to  the  breakfast-room . 
The  latter  is  of  octangular  shape,  24  feet  by 
22,  with  a  coved  ceiling  adorned  with  bold 
ribs,  converging  from  the  angles  to  the 
centre,  where  there  is  a  pendant.  It  has  a 
large  bay  window  of  three  lights,  and  a 
marble  chimney-piece.  A  doorway  commu¬ 
nicates  with  the  dining  room,  measuring  40 
feet  by  23.  Though  not  on  a  scale  to  com¬ 
pare  with  the  ancient,  baronial  halls  of  the 
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Tudor  age,  this  is  a  handsome  apartment 
fitted  for  the  comfortable  accommodation  of 
the  private  family,  or  a  large  company.  It 
has  five  windows  of  pointed  arches  with 
mullions  and  tracery. 

“  The  library,  38  feet  by  24,  is  fitted  up 
with  a  series  of  niches,  for  cases,  terminated 
with  arches,  pinnacles,  and  an  enriched  cor¬ 
nice,  whilst  the  ceiling  is  divided  by  nume¬ 
rous  ribs  into  panels.  A  small,  octagonal 
bay  or  closet  study,  projects  from  the  south¬ 
west  angle ;  a  large  bay  window  to  the 
south  occupies  nearly  the  whole  end  of  the 
room,  and  a  splendid,  black,  marble  chimney- 
piece,  in  the  Tudor  style,  and  a  large  mirror, 
with  a  Gothic  frame,  adorn  another  side  of 
the  room. 

“  A  withdrawing  room,,  of  larger  dimen¬ 
sions  than  either  of  the  other  apartments, 
(40  feet  by  24  feet,)  occupies  the  centre  of 
the  western  front,  and  is  adorned  with  an 
elaborate  ceiling,  a  spacious  bay  window,  an 
enriched  chimney-piece  of  fine  marble,  and 
oak  doors,  with  ornamented  panels. 

“  A  music-room ,  to  the  north,  terminates 
the  suite  of  apartments  on  this  floor.  It 
nearly  corresponds  in  form  and  size  with  the 
library,  at  the  opposite  extremity. 

“  In  conclusion,  it  may  suffice  to  observe, 
that  whilst  all  the  forms  and  details  of  doors, 
windows,  chimney-pieces,  and  ceilings  are 
executed  in  a  style  and  spirit  quite  in  har¬ 
mony  and  in  character  with  the  best  mo¬ 
nastic  edifices  of  the  middle  ages,  the 
workmanship  is  sound  and  good.  The  stone 
is  mostly  from  the  Painswick  quarries.  Tim¬ 
ber  has  been  obtained  from  the  manor,  kept 
some  years  to  season  ;  and  all  the  materials 
have  been  selected,  and  the  workmanship 
executed,  with  a  view  to  durability,  as  well 
as  to  appropriate  character.” 

For  a  more  detailed  illustration  of  Todding- 
ton,  architects  and  amateurs  of  art  are  look¬ 
ing  forward  with  anxiety  to  an  embellished 
volume,  promised  by  Mr.  Britton. 


NIGHT  IN  GUIANA. 

Dim  twilight  is  stealing  o’er  forest  and  flood. 

O’er  mountain  and  river,  savanna  and  lake, 

The  growl  of  the  jaguar  resounds  through  the  wood, 
As  he  bounds  on  his  prey  from  the  close-tangled 
brake ; 

The  chirp  of  the  cricket,  the  shriek  of  the  owl, 

The  croak  of  the  frogs  sounding  hollow  and 
hoarse, 

With  the  boom  of  the  bittern,  and  cry  of  each  fowl. 
Which  deposits  its  eggs  by  the  swift,  water-course ; 
And,  hark  1  like  the  sound  of  a  deep  convent  bell, 
From  afar  on  the  soft  breeze,  so  solemn  and  clear, 
The  toll  of  the  white  campauaro  doth  swell. 

With  what  startling  distinctness  it  falls  on  the  ear. 
Now, — warned  by  the  shadows  of  fast  coming 
night,— 

The  flame-coloured  ara  is  seeking  his  nest. 

Not  lonely,  he  wings  his  vociferous  flight. 

For  thousands  like  him  are  retiring  to  rest ; 

No  longer  in  lethargy  clustering  cling. 

The  vampires  iu  groups  ’neatli  the  dark  forest 
glades, 


But  flitting  around  on  the  membraneous  wing. 

Like  spectres  appear,  ’mid  the  twilight’s  dim 
shades ; 

Woe  be  to  the  mortal  who  chances  to  sleep, 

Exposed  to  this  blood-thirsty  quadruped’s  bite. 

He  will  find  in  the  morn,  that  his  foe  has  quaff’d 
deep 

Of  the  curreut  of  life,  though  the  wound  be  but 
slight. 

The  tiger-cat  snarls,  from  the  far  distant  hill 
His  long  plaintive  whistle,  the  tinamou  sends. 
And  the  yelp  of  the  toucan  so  piercingly  shrill, 

With  the  curious  note  of  the  piapico  blends  ; 

The  cry  of  the  goat-sucker,  like  the  last  wail 

Of  a  victim  who  falls  ’neath  the  murderer’s  knife. 
With  the  voice  of  the  whip-poor-will  sounds  on  the 
gale. 

In  long  intonations  with  mournfulness  rife  ; 

If  near  to  the  hut  of  the  Indian  is  heard 
The  note  of  the  former,  it  chills  ev’ry  sense. 

As  he  deems  it  an  evil-predicting  bird. 

And  awaits  the  result  in  fearful  suspense. 

More  dense  and  impervious  the  darkness  now  grows, 
Alike  appear  forest,  and  mountain,  and  vale. 

By  my  side  the  deep  Tacatou  silently  flows. 

And  that  sweetest  of  warblers,  the  soft  troupiale. 
Pours  forth  from  the  boughs  of  the  concourite 
trees. 

Which  clustering  stand  ou  a  neighbouring  mound. 
His  melodious  song,  on  the  balmy  night  breeze, 
While  the  fire-flies  are  glancing  and  flashing 
around ; 

To  a  branch  of  this  mangrove  my  hammock  I’ll 
swing, 

And  here  will  I  slumber,  devoid  of  all  fear, 

Till  the  crow  of  the  hunnaquoi  shrilly  doth  ring 
Through  the  woods  to  proclaim  that  the  dawning 
is  near. 

The  Author  of  “  the  Ocean  Queen  and 
other  Poems.” 


pobeltet. 

MANON. 

A  Tale  from  the  German  of  C.  TV.  Contessa.* 

Persons  who  happened  to  be  in  Paris  about 
the  year  1800,  may,  probably,  remember 
having  noticed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Louvre,  a  young  woman,  who  took  her  sta¬ 
tion  in  the  evening,  usually  on  the  side  next 
the  Place  du  Carousel,  upon  a  heap  of 
rough  hewn  stones,  and  endeavoured  to  ar¬ 
rest  the  sympathy  of  the  passengers  by  her 
singing  and  playing. 

I  found  her  there  one  evening  surrounded 
by  a  small  but  attentive  circle  of  listeners. 
I  was  desirous  of  hastening  onward,  but  her 
sweet  and  plaintive  voice  engaged  my  atten¬ 
tion  so  strongly,  that  I  became  riveted  to 
the  spot.  When  her  song  was  ended,  no 
one’s  departure  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of 
the  circle— all  remained  still,  and  seemed 
listening,  full  of  expectation.  The  features 
of  the  songstress  were  concealed  by  a  black 
veil,  and  a  guitar  rested  on  her  arms.  An 
old  woman  sat  by  her  side,  holding  a  saucer 
in  her  lap,  in  which  were  deposited  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  her  audierice. 

*  Born  in  1777,  died  in  1825.  “  His  tales  display 
extremely  delicate  delineation,  exquisite  feeling,  and 
a  rich  and  fervent  imagination.”  Wolff' $  Encyclo- 

?adie  der  deutschen  ffationalliteratur,  vol.  ii.,  p.  56. 
.eipzig,  1836. 
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She  soon  resumed  her  guitar,  and  her  soft 
but  pleasing  voice  again  breathed  its  melan¬ 
choly  accompaniment.  Her  next  song  de¬ 
picted  the  wretched  fate  of  those  who,  pen¬ 
niless  and  forsaken,  are  compelled  to  beg 
their  bread  from  the  hands  of  strangers. 
With  what  expression  !  with  what  feeling 
she  sang  !  tones  such  as  those  which  pro. 
ceeded  from  her  concealed  lips  could  not  fail 
to  inspire  the  deepest  sentiments  of  pity. 

When  the  hour  of  nine  arrived,  the  song¬ 
stress  arose  and  left  the  spot.  I  followed 
her.  The  beautiful  symmetry  of  her  form 
filled  me  with  admiration.  She  hastened 
with  her  companion  over  the  Pont  Neuf, 
towards  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  and, 
gliding  down  a  by-street,  entered  an  old  and 
forlorn  house.  1  stood  for  some  moments 
undecided  whether  to  follow  her  further  or 
not :  curiosity,  prompted  by  compassion, 
however,  prevailed,  and  I  crept  after  her  up 
the  dark,  steep  stairs,  until  we  reached  the 
fifth  story.  She  here  opened  the  door  of  a 
little  room,  in  which  a  lamp  was  burning, 
and  entered,  without  having  observed  me. 

Hearing  the  voices  of  some  persons 
within,  I  approached  the  door,  when  it  was 
suddenly  opened,  and  the  old  woman,  with 
a  lamp  in  her  hand,  stood  before  me.  My 
embarrassment  was  not  less  than  her  alarm. 
She  started  back.  I  took  courage,  however, 
and  followed  her,  stammering  forth  some 
confused  apologies  for  my  intrusion.  The 
songstress  being  disturbed  by  my  appear¬ 
ance,  arose,  and  came  towards  me,  betray¬ 
ing  symptoms  of  uneasiness.  I  told  her 
what  a  deep  impression  her  song  had  made 
upon  me,  and  that  the  pleasing  hope  of  be¬ 
ing  able  probably  to  render  her  some  assist¬ 
ance,  had  alone  induced  me  to  follow  her. 
She  made  a  slight,  but  respectful  courtsey. 
“  Sir,’*  she  began,  and  seemed  about  to 
thank  me  ;  but,  suddenly  checking  herself, 
as  if  her  determination  had  changed,  she  ex¬ 
claimed,  “No!  no!  nobody  can  assist  me  !” 
She  then  seized  my  hand,  and  led  me  to¬ 
wards  a  bed,  where  there  lay  a  young  man, 
whom  I  had  not  previously  observed,  and 
who,  without  noticing  me,  was  busily  occu¬ 
pied  with  some  objects  which  lay  upon  the 
counterpane  before  him.  I  discovered  that 
they  were  all  kinds  of  little  figures  cut  in 
paper,  which  he  was  endeavouring  to  range 
in  order.  “  Manon,  Manon,”  cried  he,  in 
a  hoarse  voice,  but  without  discontinuing 
his  occupation.  She  went  up  to  him,  and 
gently  removed  his  black,  matted  hair  from 
his  forehead.  “  What  is  it,  my  poor  Mar¬ 
tinet  — •“  You  must  make  me  a  new  mer¬ 
chant.  This  one  was  guillotined  yesterday 
with  his  wife.”  He  raised  his  eyes,  and, 
grinning  fearfully,  looked  at  Manon  with  a 
vacant  stare.  I  turned  away  from  him  with 
a  shudder. 

“  Sir,”  said  Manon,  “  the  unfortunate 
man  before  you  is  my  husband — my  bene¬ 


factor  !  Oh  !  he  has,  indeed,  been  cruelly 
used  ;  he  has,  indeed,  suffered  !  They  tried 
but  even  now  to  tear  him  from  me,”  she 
continued,  “  but  I  will  only  quit  him  with 
my  life.” 

“  No,  my  poor  Martinet,  Manon  will  not 
desert  you.”  She  seated  herself  upon  the 
bed,  and  kissed  his  hand. 

I  took  the  opportunity  of  looking  round 
the  little  room  which  they  occupied.  The 
bed  took  up  so  much  space  that  there  was 
scarcely  sufficient  left  for  a  table  and  two 
old  chairs.  Behind  the  bed  was  a  corner 
evidently  appropriated  to  prayer,  in  which 
were  hung  a  crucifix  and  portraits  of  some 
of  the  saints. 

“  You  probably  feel  desirous  of  know¬ 
ing,”  resumed  Manon,  “  what  has  reduced 
us  to  this  miserable  situation,  and  I  have  no 
reason  to  conceal  the  story  of  our  misfor¬ 
tunes.  My  husband’s  father  was  a  mer¬ 
chant  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  and  had 
amassed  by  his  industry  a  handsome  for¬ 
tune,  which  he  intended  to  leave  to  his  only 
son.  I  resided  with  my  mother  in  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  street.  We  were  poor,  and  gained 
our  livelihood  by  needle-woork.  It  is  now 
about  ten  jears  since  my  poor  Martinet  and 
I  first  saw  each  other  ;  it  was  one  Saturday, 
— I  never  shall  forget  the  day — when,  as  I 
was  leaving  his  father’s  house,  he  was  just 
going  out — he  stopped  and  spoke  some 
friendly  words  to  me— I  went  away,  but,  on 
turning  the  corner  of  the  street,  I  observed 
him  standing  on  the  spot  where  I  had  left 
him,  looking  anxiously  after  me.  Our  ac¬ 
quaintance  thus  commenced  :  we  saw  each 
other  frequently,  and  he  acquired  an  affec¬ 
tion  for  me.  It  was  not  surprising  that  his 
parents  reproached  him  for  forming  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  me,  for  they  were  exceed¬ 
ingly  rich  and  I  was  only  a  poor  girl.  How 
often  have  I  implored  Martinet,  with  tears 
in  my  eyes,  to  obey  his  parents,  and  forget 
me.  But,  ah  !  the  unconscious  force  of 
love  could  not  be  controlled.  When  he 
came  to  see  me,  he  used  to  seat  himself  in 
the  old  arm-chair,  and  I  upon  a  little  stool 
at  his  feet.  I  gazed  involuntarily  upon  his 
beautiful  black  eyes,  or  watched  his  expres¬ 
sive  mouth  when  he  spoke  ;  he  pressed  my 
hand  to  his  heart ;  and,  in  a  playful  mood, 
would  sometimes  snatch  the  willing  kiss 
when  I  was  least  expecting  it.  The  ardour 
of  our  attachment  was  such  that  we  were 
wrapt  up  in  each  other,  my  heart  permit¬ 
ted  no  thoughts  but  of  him ;  indeed,  it 
seemed  almost  a  crime  to  suffer  anything 
for  a  single  moment  to  divert  my  attention 
from  him.  It  was,  as  if  I  had  robbed  him 
of  something  that  was  his  right.” 

The  remembrance  of  these  happy  by¬ 
gone  days  seemed  to  invest  the  pale  cheeks 
of  Manon  with  a  transient  gleam  of  bright¬ 
ness.  She  cast  a  glance  towards  the  bed, 
and  buried  her  face  in  her  hands. 
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“  I  will  be  brief,”  she  continued,  after  a 
short  pause.  “  My  good  mother  died,  and 
was  thus  happily  spared  the  pain  of  witness¬ 
ing  her  daughter’s  misery.  Martinet’s 
parents  endeavoured  to  extort  by  force  that 
compliance  which  they  were  unable  to  ob¬ 
tain  by  kindness  and  entreaty  :  upon  this  he 
forsook  his  parents,  and  persuaded  me  to 
accompany  him.  We  took  a  little  room  in 
a  remote  part  of  this  suburb.  His  father 
forbade  Martinet  his  house  for  ever,  but  we 
did  not  on  that  account  lose  our  serenity 
and  peace  of  mind.  My  husband  gave  in¬ 
structions  in  drawing  and  music,  and  I  em¬ 
ployed  myself  in  embroidery  and  needle¬ 
work.  In  this  manner,  we  struggled  on  till 
the  year  1793,  and  knew  scarcely  anything 
of  the  H evolution,  until  about  the  time  that 
my  husband’s  father  was  denounced  as  a 
suspicious  person,  arrested,  and  thrown  into 
prison. — You  are  a  foreigner,  sir,  and  can 
hardly  be  aware  of  the  horrid  import  of 
such  a  proceeding  at  that  period.  His  wife 
would  not  be  separated  from  him.  My 
poor  Martinet  lost  no  time,  when  he  heard 
of  it,  in  obtaining  permission  to  speak  with 
his  parents.  Father  and  son  became  recon¬ 
ciled  ;  for  misfortune  is  often  an  efficient 
mediator,  and  restores  to  the  heart  its  proper 
tone  ol  leeling.  I  received  the  permission 
ot  his  parents  to  visit  them.  Oh  !  heavens  ! 
the  poor  old  people.  What  a  change  for 
them.  Many  a  time,  in  the  morning,  when 
I  called, — for  I  seldom  passed  a  day  without 
seeing  them — they  were  both  kneeling  in  a 
retired  corner  of  their  cell  in  fervent  prayer; 
they  rose  to  meet  me,  clasped  me  in  their 
arms,  and  would  have  thanked  me  for  my 
kindness  ;  but  that  I  would  not  permit ;  I 
threw  myself  on  my  knees  before  them,  and 
we  shared  each  other’s  tears. — In  August, 
they  were  removed  to  the  Abbey,  and  our 
visits  were  no  longer  permitted.  In  the 
meantime,  my  husband  had  used  every  ex¬ 
ertion  to  procure  them  their  liberty,  but  in 
vain.  On  the  2nd  of  September,  we  heard 
the  report  of  the  murder  of  the  prisoners. 
Martinet  hastened,  trembling  and  frantic, 
towards  the  Abbey.  God  of  mercy  !  At  the 
very  moment  of  his  arrival  the  executioners 
were  dragging  his  father  forth  !  He  pressed 
through  the  crowd,  rescued  the  old  man,  and 
felled  the  men  to  hi3  feet ;  but  he  was  at 
length  overpowered  by  numbers  ;  they 
threw  him  to  the  ground,  and  his  father  and 
mother,  with  his  little  sister,  who  was  ever 
by  their  side,  were  guillotined  before  his 
eyes.  Two  compassionate  neighbours  took 
pity  on  him,  and  led  him  home,  bleeding 
and  apparently  lifeless.  Scarcely,  however, 
had  he  raised  his  eyes,  when  the  execu¬ 
tioners  rushed  into  the  house,  tore  him 
from  my  arms,  and  would  not  so  much  as 
allow  me  to  be  the  [partner  of  his  fate. 
Where  they  took  him  1  never  knew,  but  I 
gavfrhim  up  for  lost.  I  was  laid  up  with  a 


burning  fever,  and  remained  insensible  for 
four  weeks.  When  I  recovered,  and  the 
recollection  of  the  past  flitted  before  me, 
how  often  did  I  pray  for  death  ;  but  the 
Almighty  knew  what  was  best  for  me,  and 
my  life  being  prolonged,  I  am  now  become 
the  attendant  of  my  poor  Martinet. — It  was 
in  June  of  the  year  following,  that  a  friend 
brought  me  the  news  that  my  husband  still 
lived,  and  would  soon  obtain  his  freedom. 
In  that  moment,  all  my  sorrows  were  for¬ 
gotten.  I  implored  him  to  conduct  me  to 
the  place  where  I  might  again  behold  him. 
With  tears  in  his  eyes,  my  informant  begged 
me  to  restrain  my  joy  ;  he  gave  me  some 
further  intelligence,  and  left  me  in  a  dread¬ 
ful  state  of  suspense  as  to  my  poor  Marti¬ 
net’s  condition.  A  few  days  after,  the  same 
friend  came.  1  Do  not  be  alarmed,’  he 
cried  ;  the  door  opened  again — it  was  my 
unfortunate  Martinet,  pale,  haggard,  and 
with  dishevelled  hair.  I  uttered  a  loud 
shriek,  threw  away  whatever  I  held  in  my 
hand,  and  rushed  towards  him  :  he  gazed  at 
me  with  an  unmeaning  stare  ;  ‘Manon!’  ex¬ 
claimed  he,  with  distorted  features,  and 
burst  into  a  frightful  laugh.— He  had  lost 
his  reason  ! — You  now  know  enough.  Lan¬ 
guage  can  convey  but  a  faint  idea  ot  the 
agor.y  I  felt,  but  here,  (placing  her  hand 
convulsively  on  her  heart,)  but  here — .” 
She  knelt  by  the  bed  side,  and  wept  bitterly. 

I  laid  my  purse  upon  the  table,  pressed 
her  hand,  and  hurried  away  unobserved, 
with  feelings  too  painful  to  be  expressed. 
A  short  journey  called  me  from  Paris  for 
some  weeks.  On  the  morning  after  my  re¬ 
turn,  I  hastened  with  anxiety  to  pay  poor 
Manon  a  visit.  I  knocked  at  the  door;  no¬ 
body  answered  ;  I  opened  it ;  the  old  woman 
was  sitting  by  the  bed-side,  and  a  white 
sheet  was  thrown  over  the  bed. — “  Where 
is  Manon?” — “She  sleeps,”  replied  the 
old  woman,  weeping,  and  turning  the  sheet 
down.  She  slept  the  sleep  from  which 
there  is  no  awaking  in  this  world.  The  de¬ 
liverer,  whom  she  had  so  often  in  vain  in¬ 
voked,  had  at  length  mercifully  released 
her.  Her  eyes  were  closed,  and  a  tranquil 
smile  still  rested  around  her  lips.  Her 
countenance  was,  as  Tasso  says,  “  unciel 
notturno  auco  sereno.” 

The  old  woman  told  me  that  poor  Marti¬ 
net  had  died  only  a  few  days  before. — His 
true  and  faithful  Manon  had  not  lingered 
long  behind.  C.  S. 
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MEDALLIC  ENGRAVING. 

Our  readers  are  probably  aware  that  this 
beautiful  art,  which  is  of  very  recent  origin, 
has  excited  such  attention  as  to  come  under 
the  notice  of  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  first  hint  of  this  art  appears 
to  have  been  given  in  a  French  work,  called 
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Manuel  de  Tourneur ,  of  which  a  second  edi¬ 
tion  appeared  in  1816.  u  In  this  work”  says 
Mr.  Bate,  in  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Literary  Gazette ,  “a  process  was  given  by 
which  in  a  rough  way  embossed  surfaces  can 
be  drawn  or  laid  down  upon  a  plain  surface, 
with  the  effect  of  relief.”  This  is  called  the 
old  method.  We  will  endeavour,  as  far  as 
we  are  able,  to  give  our  readers  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  it,  as  well  as  of  the  improved 
process,  by  Mr.  Bate  and  Mr.  Froude.  Ima¬ 
gine  a  horizontal  plane  on  which  any  figures 
whatsoever  are  drawn,  and  another,  on  which 
these  figures  are  to  be  transcribed,  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  former  plane,  and  facing  the 
west.  If  at  the  extremities  of  two  arms  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  a  tracing  and  an 
etching  point  are  fixed  ;  and  if,  while  the 
tracing  point  passes  over  the  horizontal 
figures,  the  vertical  plate  follows,  always  pa¬ 
rallel  to  itself,  the  etching  point  in  such  a 
manner,  that  it  sinks  exactly  as  much  as  it 
advances  westward,  and  the  contrary,  it  is 
easily  seen  that  the  figures  of  the  etching 
point  will  be  perfectly  equal  and  similar  to 
those  described  by  the  tracer.  In  fact,  they 
will  be  perfect  copies  of  them  in  situation, 
size,  and  figure.  Now,  suppose  the  tracer  to 
pass,  directly  from  north  to  south,  over  the 
surface  of  a  figure  in  relief,  the  etching  point 
would  faithfully  describe  this  vertical  section 
on  its  plate ;  but  every  point  would  be  just 
so  much  out  of  its  true  situation  relatively  to 
a  line  corresponding  to  the  north  and  south 
line  on  the  horizontal  plane,  as  the  corre¬ 
sponding  point  of  the  figure  in  relief  is  above 
or  below  the  level  of  the  horizontal  plane. 
While  a  horizontal  figure,  therefore,  may  be 
accurately  described,  a  figure  in  relief  will  be 
distorted,  and  by  just  so  much  more  as  the 
relief  is  more  bold. 

Such  we  understand  to  be  the  principle  of 
Mr.  Achilles  Collas,  a  Frenchman  ;  Mr.  John 
Bate,  of  the  Poultry ;  and  Mr.  William 
Frdude,  a  son  of  Archdeacon  Froude,  seeing 
the  errors  of  the  old  method,  have  both,  but 
independently,  it  seems,  fallen  upon  the  same 
way  of  avoiding  them. 

Their  process  consists  in  making  the  tracer, 
instead  of  describing  right  lines  north  and 
south,  pass  over  imaginary  sections  of  the 
medal  inclined  to  its  plane  in  an  angle  of 
45°.  By  this  means,  wherever  there  is  a 
relief  the  tracer  will  describe  a  curve,  and 
the  etching  point  another  on  the  vertical 
plane.  What  vertical  motion  is  given  to  the 
vertical  plate,  to  preserve  the  true  relative 
horizontal  situations  of  the  various  points  on 
the  medal,  is  not  clear  from  any  description 
we  have  seen.  It  appears  to  us,  that  to  give 
every  point  its  true  position,  the  vertical 
plane,  besides  descending  exactly  so  much  as 
the  tracer  advances  horizontally  westward, 
must  also  rise  or  fall  just  as  much  as  the 
tracer  does.  In  other  words,  relatively  to  the 


tracing  point,  the  vertical  plate  must  have 
but  one  motion  —  a  vertical  one,  precisely 
equal  to  the  absolute  easting  or  westing  of 
this  tracing  point. 

After  the  etching  point  has  truly  sketched 
out  the  figure,  it  belongs  to  the  tool  of  the 
artist  to  give  it  effect. 

But,  whatever  be  Mr.  Bate’s  or  Mr. 
Froude’s  system,  it  appears  from  the  account 
given  in  the  Literary  Gazette ,  of  Feb.  1 1th, 
the  best  we  have  seen,  and  from  which  we 
have  endeavoured  to  furnish  the  above  out¬ 
line,  that  the  testimonies  of  its  accuracy,  and, 
therefore,  of  its  superiority  are  decisive.  We 
have  seen  some  of  Mr.  Bate’s  productions, 
and  can  say,  they  are  exceedingly  beautiful. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  that  he  lias  reaped 
the  reward  to  which  his  ingenuity  and  the 
great  expense  he  has  been  at,  in  prosecuting 
and  patenting  his  invention,  entitle  him. — 
Herapath’s  Railway  Magazine. 

of  a  i 

mr.  curtis’s  hints  for  the  preservation 

OF  THE  SIGHT. 

{Concluded  from  page  165.") 

The  use  of  shades  and,  bandages  on  every 
trifling  affection  of  the  eye,  is  an  evil  that 
cannot  be  too  strongly  reprobated  ;  for  the 
action  of  light  and  air  being  thus  excluded, 
and  the  organ  rigidly  compressed,  ophthal¬ 
mia,  and  even  total  blindness,  is  not  infre¬ 
quently  the  consequence  of  that  which,  being 
perhaps  merely  a  slight  flow  of  humour,  or  a 
little  extravasated  blood,  would  have  sub¬ 
sided  in  a  few  days,  if  judiciously  treated,  or 
even  if  left  to  itself. 

The  Sight. — The  most  frequent  situation 
of  counting-houses,  and  other  places  where 
business  is  carried  on,  in  close  and  dark  situa¬ 
tions,  is  equally  injurious  to  the  sight  and  to 
the  general  health  ;  for  the  latter  is  not  more 
affected  by  confined  and  ill-ventilated  rooms, 
than  the  former  by  dim  and  obscure  ones, 
into  which  the  light  of  day  can  hardly  ever 
be  said  fairly  to  penetrate.  It  is,  therefore, 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  sight  in 
any  degree  of  vigour,  that  the  apartments  in 
which  the  greatest  portion  of  our  time  is 
spent,  and  in  which  are  carried  on  those 
occupations  requiring  a  continued  exertion  of 
our  eyes,  be  in  a  light  and  cheerful  situation  : 
for  whoever  neglects  this  advice  will  assur¬ 
edly  sooner  or  later  feel  the  baneful  effects  of 
his  temerity.  Care  should  also  be  taken  to 
avoid  rooms  whose  windows  face  white¬ 
washed  walls,  which  reflect  the  rays  of  the 
sun  so  powerfully  as  in  a  short  time  sensibly 
to  weaken  the  strongest  sight,  causing  in¬ 
flammations,  and  a  train  of  other  evils. 

Important  to  Parents. — Rigid  cleanliness 
is  a  point  of  much  importance  as  regards  the 
sight  of  children  especially;  for  it  is  well 
known,  that  though  one  powerful  cause  of 
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inflammatory  ophthalmia  among  the  children 
of  the  poor  consists  in  improper  and  innutri- 
tious  diet,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
putrid  exhalations  of  the  places  in  which 
many  of  them  are  doomed  to  live,  have  a 
greater  effect  in  producing  diseases  of  the 
eyes,  than  even  the  deleterious  and  insuffi¬ 
cient  food,  which  is  the  lot  of  but  too  many 
of  our  miserable  fellow-creatures  in  this  great 
and  densely  populated  metropolis. 

Colour  of  the  Eye. — That  the  colour  of 
the  eyes  should  affect  their  strength  may 
Seem  strange  ;  yet  that  such  is  the  case  need 
not  at  this  time  of  day  be  proved  ;  and  those 
whose  eyes  are  brown  or  dark-coloured,  should 
be  informed  that  they  are  weaker  and  more 
susceptible  of  injury  from  various  causes 
than  grey  or  blue  eyes.  Light-blue  eyes  are, 
Cceteris  paribus,  generally  the  most  powerful ; 
and  next  to  these  are  grey.  The  lighter  the 
pupil,  the  greater  and  longer  continued  is  the 
degree  of  tension  the  eye  can  sustain. 

Hint  to  Lovers. — Reading  by  moonlight, 
or  gazing  stedfastly  on  the  moon  for  any  con¬ 
siderable  length  of  time,  is  a  common  prac¬ 
tice  with  many  young  people,  but  one  which 
cannot  be  too  strongly  censured.  Even  total 
loss  of  sight  has  sometimes  been  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  astronomers  pursuing  their  obser¬ 
vations  of  the  moon  for  too  long  continued  a 
period,  without  sufficient  intervals  of  repose  ; 
and  in  all  cases  the  sight  is  more  or  less 
dimmed  and  weakened  by  exposure  to  such 
influence. 

Classic  Barbarity.  —  Dionysius  of  Sicily, 
deservedly  called  the  Tyrant,  taxed  his  own 
ingenuity  and  that  of  those  about  him,  to 
devise  continually  some  new  method  of  tor¬ 
menting  his  victims  ;  and  among  those  which 
gave  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  this  monster 
in  human  shape,  was  that  of  confining  his 
wretched  captives  in  dungeons  of  the  deepest 
darkness,  till  their  sight  was  almost  lost  from 
being  unused,  and  then  suddenly  having 
them  brought  forth  into  the  broad  light  of 
the  meridian  sun  ;  the  consequence  of  which, 
as  may  readily  be  supposed,  was  excruciating 
agony,  followed  by  total  blindness. 

African  Revenge.  —  Most  barbarous, 
though  perhaps  admitting  of  some  palliation, 
when  it  is  considered  how  formidable  an 
enemy  to  Africa  their  prisoner  had  been,  was 
the  treatment  of  Regulus  by  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians  :  having  cut  off  his  eyelids,  they  ex¬ 
posed  him  in  this  deplorable  condition  to  the 
direct  rays  of  a  tropical  sun,  by  which  he  was 
very  soon  blinded. 

Rest. — It  will  be  well,  whenever  it  can 
be  accomplished,  to  give  the  eyes  rest  for 
awhile  after  eating,  especially  if  our  occu¬ 
pation  oblige  us  to  sit.  The  bad  effects  of 
an  opposite  line  of  conduct  may  be  daily  seen 
in  the  red  faces,  livid  lips,  and  blood-shot 
eyes  of  those  who  either  think  intensely,  or 
strain  the  sight  soon  after  meals. 
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A  singular  proof  of  this  occurred  in  Lord 
C.,  a  patient  of  mine,  who  being  extremely 
fond  of  the  Opera,  was  in  the  habit  of  going 
thither  immediately  after  dinner :  on  such 
occasions  his  lordship  was  always  very  deaf, 
and  affected  with  dimness  of  sight  for  some 
time  after  entering  the  house.  He  and  his 
friends  were  greatly  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
so  singular  a  phenomenon,  especially  as  the 
nobleman  in  question  was  very  temperate. 
The  solution  of  the  problem,  however,  is  not 
difficult.  The  determination  of  blood  to  the 
head,  occasioned  by  the  increased  action  of 
the  heart  and  arteries,  produced  a  pressure 
upon  the  auditory  and  optic  nerves,  by  which 
their  functions  were  impeded  :  after  remain¬ 
ing  quiet  for  a  short  time,  however,  the  blood 
descended  to  the  extremities ;  and  conse¬ 
quently  his  hearing  and  sight  returned.  Some 
information  on  the  impropriety  of  either 
bodily  or  mental  exertiou,  directly  after  din¬ 
ner,  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  the 
causes  of  disease,  in  the  author’s  Essay  on 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Again,  after  all  employments  that  tend  to 
inflame  the  passions,  as  pleading,  preaching, 
lecturing,  debating,  &c.,  rest  to  the  sight  is 
absolutely  essential  to  its  preservation  in  old 
age ;  for  the  blood  being  more  heated  than 
usual,  and  flowing  to  the  head  in  excess, 
unfits  the  eyes  for  a  time  for  exertion  ;  and 
will,  if  persevered  in,  produce  the  most  pain¬ 
ful  consequences,  of  which  I  might  cite 
many  cases,  in  every  profession  exposed  to 
such  influences. 


-Popular  &ntt<juttte$. 


GOOD  FRIDAY  BUNS. 

(  To  the  Editor.') 

Hot  Cross  buns  are,  in  England,  so  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  our  observance  of 
Good  Friday,  and  seem  to  bear  in  themselves 
such  evident  marks  of  their  union  with  that 
day,  that  not  one  in  fifty  of  their  consumers 
would  be  inclined  to  give  them'credit  for  that 
high  antiquity  to  which  they  may  with  so 
much  justice  lay  claim.  The  most  reflective 
among  them,  that  I  have  met  with,  attribu¬ 
ting  their  distinguishing  mark  to  early  Catho¬ 
lic  times.  It  may  surprise  some  of  your 
readers,  to  be  told  that  the  cross  has  been 
used  as  a  sacred  symbol  from  the  earliest 
times  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  that  the 
very  word  bun,  is  derived  from  the  early 
Grecians  :  that  it  was  a  sacred  cake,  marked 
with  the  cross,  and  offered  to  their  gods,  all 
of  which  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  annexed 
representation  of  one  of  these  cakes,  as  de¬ 
picted  in  Greek  sculptures  and  paintings. 

But,  the  early  existence  of  these  cakes  is 
placed  beyond  a  doubt,  by  the  remarkable 
fact  related  by  Wiuckelmann,  of  the  discovery 
of  two  perfect  ones  at  Herculaneum,  (which 
it  will  be  remembered  was  destroyed  by  a 
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(Grecian  Consecrated  Cake.) 

Volcanic  eruption  from  Vesuvius,  a.  d.  79)* 
He  describes  them  as  being  both  of  one  size, 
a  palm  and  a  half,  or  five  inches  in  diameter. 
They  were  marked  by  a  cross,  within  which 
were  four  other  lines,  according  to  the 
usual  style  of  the  Greeks  from  the  earliest 
period.  Sometimes  they  had  only  four  lines, 
and  then  they  were  called  quadra.  This 
bread  had  rarely  any  other  mark  than  a  cross, 
which  was  on  purpose  to  divide  and  break  it 
more  easily,  represented  by  the  inner  cen¬ 
tral  line  of  the  engraving. 

In  Bryant’s  Analysis ,  we  obtain  a  little 
more  information  on  the  subject ;  particularly 
as  regards  the  name.  He  says :  “  The 
offerings,  which  people  in  ancient  times  used 
to  present  to  the  gods,  were  generally  pur¬ 
chased  at  the  entrance  of  the  temple  ;  espe¬ 
cially  every  species  of  consecrated  bread, 
which  was  denominated  accordingly.  One 
species  of  sacred  bread  which  used  to  be 
offered  to  the  gods  was  of  great  antiquity, 
and  called  boun.  Hesychius  speaks  of  the 
boun,  and  describes  it  as  a  kind  of  cake  with 
a  representation  of  two  horns.  It  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  same  terms  by  Julius  Pollux. 
Diogenes  Laertius,  speaking  of  the  same 


offering  being  made  by  Empedocles,  describes 
the  chief  ingredients  of  which  it  was  com-* 
posed :  “  he  offered  up  one  of  the  sacred 
libra,  called  a  boun ,  which  was  made  of  fine 
flour  and  honey.”  It  is  said  of  Cecrops,  that 
he  first  offered  up  this  sort  of  sweetbread. 
Hence  we  may  judge  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
custom,  from  the  times  to  which  Cecrops  is 
referred.  The  prophet  Jeremiah  takes  notice 
of  this  kind  of  offering,  where  he  is  speaking 
of  the  Jewish  women  at  Pathros,  in  Egypt, 
and  of  their  base  idolatry  ;  in  all  which  their 
husbands  had  encouraged  them  :  the  women, 
in  their  expostulation  upon  this  rebuke,  tell 
him,  “  Did  we  make  her  cakes  to  worship 
her?”  &c.  Jer.  xliv.,  18,  19.  Ib. vii.  18. 

Descending  to  the  earlier  Catholic  times, 
we  find  that  they  were  “  the  Eulogise,  or  con¬ 
secrated  loaves,  bestowed  in  the  church  as 
alms,  and  to  those  who  from  any  impediment 
could  not  receive  the  host.  They  were  made 
from  the  dough  from  whence  the  host  itself 
was  taken,  and  given  by  the  priest  to  the 
people  after  mass,  just  before  the  congregation 
were  dismissed,  and  were  kissed  before  they 
were  eaten.  They  were  marked  with  the 
cross,  as  our  Good  Friday  buns  are.”* 

F.  W.  F. 

*  Fosbroke’s  British  Monachism. 


LITTLE  STRAWBERRY  HILL. 

Mrs.  Clive,  or  “  Kitty  Clive,”  as  this  fasci¬ 
nating  actress  is  playfully  called,  was  cele¬ 
brated  in  those  characters  in  which  Mrs.  Jor¬ 
dan  subsequently  excelled  ;  her  talents  being 
peculiarly  adapted  to  scenes  of  low  life,  as 
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the  character  of  Nell  in  the  Devil  to  Pay , 
which  was  one  of  her  favourites.  After  long 
being  a  distinguished  ornament  of  the  stage, 
Mrs.  Clive  retired  to  Little  Strawberry  Hill , 
an  elegant  cottage  facing  the  Thames,  on  the 
western  extremity  of  the  parish  of  Twickenham, 
where,  for  many  years,  she  “  drank  the  pure 
pleasures  of  the  rural  life.”  Her  neighbour, 
Horace  Walpole,  (of  the  Gothic  villa,*)  as  well 
as  many  other  persons  of  rank  and  eminence, 
courted  her  society,  attracted  by  her  wit  and 
drollery ;  besides  which,  as  old  Pepys  would 
have  said^  “  a  mighty  pretty  woman  she  was 
too.”  Miss  Mary  and  Miss  Agnes  Berry  after¬ 
wards  occupied  the  cottage,  which  was  be¬ 
queathed  to  them  for  life  by  Walpole.  The 
elegant  trifler  wrote  the  following  inscription 
for  an  urn  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Clive, 
which  is  placed  in  the  garden  : 

Ye  smiles  and  jests  still  hover  round’; 

This  is  mirth's  consecrated  ground  : 

Here  liv’d  the  laughter-loving  dame, 

A  matchless  actress,  Clive  her  name* 

The  comic  muse  with  her  retired, 

And  shed  a  tear  when  she  expired. 

Mrs.  Clive  was  buried  at  Twickenham,  and 
a  marble  tablet  on  the  outside  of  the  east  end 
of  the  church  bears  an  inscription  to  her 
memory,  by  Miss  Pope. 

About  the  year  1816,  Little  Strawberry 
Hill  was  the  occasional  residence  of  Mr. 
Alderman  Wood. 

*  Strawberry  Hill,  engraved  in  the  Mirror,  vol.  ii., 
p.  433. 
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PLAY-GOING  DAYS. 

[Abridged from  Fraser's  Magazine.') 

My  theatrical  friend,  Jack  R.  (not  Jack 
Richards — though  he  was  a  delightful  fel¬ 
low),  was  my  companion — my  other  half  in 
all  matters,  saving  my  poverty  :  for  there 
was  I,  in  lowly  London  lodgings,  with  sixty 
pounds  a-year  ;  allowing  myself,  as  almost 
my  only  indulgence,  the  means  of  occupying 
a  seat  in  the  pit  of  Covent  Garden  or  Drury 
Lane  theatre,  once  a  month :  this  enjoyment 
being  legitimized,  by  taking  only  half  a  pint, 
instead  of  the  coveted  pot  of  porter,  every 
day  with  my  mutton-chop.  Excepting,  then, 
in  my  poverty,  which  I  contrived  for  certain 
politic  reasons  to  conceal,  Jack  was  “  my 
other  self — my  counsel’s  consistory  and, 
on  all  theatrical  occasions,  he  was  sure  to 
be  with  me.  Though,  comparatively,  infre¬ 
quent  visitors,  I  believe  we  became  distinctly 
known  to  the  pittites  of  both  theatres,  by  the 
vehemence  of  our  applauses. 

Jack  and  I,  then,  having  met  at  a  chop- 
house,  are  now  on  our  way,  with  hurried 
steps  and  palpitating  hearts,  to  Covent  Gar¬ 


den  theatre.  ’Tis  a  quarter  past  six,  and 
the  doors  open  at  half  past  precisely.  We 
pass  every  body  on  our  way,  and  walk  half 
the  time  off  pavement,  that  we  may  get  on 
the  quicker.  Now  we  enter  the  piazza, 
scented  with  the  “  vegetable  essence”  of 
cabbage-stalks,  and  echoing  the  hundred 
screeching  voices,  which  exclaim  in  deafen¬ 
ing  continuance  — “  Buy  a  bill  o’  the  play! 
Covent  Garden  or  Drury  Lane?” — “Nice 
St.  Michael  oranges,  sir  !  only  eightpence  a 
dozen  !’’ — “  Shove  along,  Jack  !’’ — “  Here, 
old  woman  ;  give  us  a  play-bill : — come, 
come,  be  quick  ;  for  Covent  Garden,  to  be 
sure  ;  no,  that  won’t  do.” — “  Here,  sir  ! 
here's  vot  you  vant ;  here’s  a  proper  house - 
bill.” — “  Ay,  that’s  it:  come  along,  Jack!” 
And  thus,  among  a  thousand  old  women  and 
other  delectable  impediments,  purposely  in¬ 
tended,  I  suppose,  to  augment  our  desires 
by  retarding  our  progress,  we  approach,  at 
length,  that  gloomy  looking  archway,  which 
we  all  remember  as  leading  from  the  north¬ 
east  corner  of  the  piazza  into  the  darksome 
vestibule  of  the  pit-doors.  That  archway 
past — through  an  open  door  on  the  left,  is 
seen,  gleaming  in  the  radiance  of  a  gas-light, 
a  pointed  finger,  and  the  words,  “  To  the 
one  shilling  gallery.’’  The  gods  have  as¬ 
cended  already  to  the  upper  portal.  A  se¬ 
cond  archway  leads  to  the  inner  part  of  the 
vestibule,  where  a  thickly  set  posse  of  ex¬ 
pectants  have  surrounded  the  two  yet 
unopened  pit-doors.  Ourselves  and  many 
others  join  the  crowd  at  the  same  moment ; 
nor  have  we  taken  our  position  many  seconds 
ere  we  find  ourselves  as  densely  penned  in 
behind,  as  we  are  penned  out  before.  Still 
they  continue  to  press  on  without,  and  to 
condense  within,  till  we  hang  to  the  doors 
and  to  one  another  like  a  swarm  of  bees 
dangling  from  a  cherry-tree.  An  unpleasant 
sense  of  neighbourly  amalgamation  begins 
to  manifest  itself  in  the  trial  of  our  ribs’ 
elasticity,  and  we  settle  our  arms  in  such  a 
position,  as  may  best  serve  us  in  the  tug  of 
war  which  is  at  hand.  Incipient  grumblings 
are  audible.  The  females  and  the  nervous 
gentlemen  are  alarmed.  A  kind  of  dogged 
selfishness  seems  to  be  taking  possession  of 
all  hearts  ;  and  expressions  of  impatience 
are  occasionally  heard.  Hark  ! — a  bolt  ! 
They  are  opening  the  inner  doors,  prepara¬ 
tory  to  withdrawing  the  bolts  of  the  outer 
ones.  The  concentrated  impulse  of  the 
theatrical  press-gang,  is  manifested  by  a  si¬ 
multaneous  movement  forward,  and  by  two 
or  three  swings  laterally. — “  Don’tpush  so — 
what’s  the  use  of  being  in  such  a  hurry  ?” 
— “  What’s  the  use  of  your  being  in  such  a 
passion  ?” — “  Sir  !  you’re  no  gentleman  J” 
— “Gentleman!  no,  to  be  sure.  What  should 
a  gentleman  do  here  ?” — “  Well,  sir  ;  but 
you  should  consider  the  ladies  !” — “  I  consi¬ 
der,  I  do,  by  making  myself  a  gentleman  for 
the  occasion,  and  taking  them  into  the  boxes 
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whenever  they  favour  me  with  their  company 
to  the  play.” — “  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  take 
care  of  your  pockets — there's  one  in  !” — 
‘•'Ah,  but  I  don't  care  for  my  pockets, ’cause 
there's  none  in.” — “  No  ;  you’re  the  pick¬ 
pocket,  I  suppose.” — “Stand  back  !  here’s 
a  woman  fainting !” — “  There  go  the  bolts!” 
— “  Now  for  it !  Here,  Mary,  keep  close  to 
me.” — Screams  are  now  heard.  The  bolts 
are  drawn,  the  doors  fly  open,  and  in  the 
phalanx  rushes  like  exasperated  besiegers 
into  a  conquered  city  !  The  inexperienced, 
who  had  planted  themselves  near  the  sides 
of  the  breach,  are  thrust  aside,  or  jammed 
against  the  sharp  angles  of  the  door-posts, 
by  the  central  torrent  of  the  veteran  troops  ; 
and  the  fat  gentleman,  who,  a  minute  back, 
would  have  given  the  world  to  get  out,  might 
now  vainly  offer  a  world  to  get  in.  Mercy 
on  me!  I'm  out  of  breath  even  with  bare 
description  of  it.  A  moment’s  breathing 
while  in  the  lobby,  and  on  again  for  the 
pay-place.  To  the  breach  once  more  ! — “  I 
say,  sir  !  would  you  (as  you’ve  got  your  arm 
up)  be  kind  enough  just  to  push  down  my 
hat?” — Down  goes  the  hat  over  my  eyelids, 
and  I  am  borne  to  the  pay-place  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  blind  resignation. —  “  Put  down  your 
money.” — “Pushup  my  hat.” — “Pass  on.’’ 
— “Stop, sir:  where’s  yourcheck  ?’’ — “  My 
wife’s  got  it.” — “  Then  you’re  check-mated.” 
— “  Hurrah  !  here  we  are  !” — Oh,  the  glory 
of  first  breathing  in  the  open  pit — of  hop¬ 
ping,  skipping,  jumping,  from  seat  to  seat, 
and  of  settling  at  length  in  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  row,  with  friend  Jack  on  one  side, 
and  a  fair  stranger  on  the  other  ;  then  to 
look  up,  and  see  the  gods  and  goddesses 
tumbling  into  the  galleries,  amidst  the  din 
of  cat-calls,  finger-whistling,  shrill  exclaims, 
and  hoarse  replies.  Where  rows  of  empty 
benches  were  to  be  seen  a  few  minutes  back, 
hats  and  bonnets  and  excited  faces  are  now 
in  parallels  of  busy  motion  ;  till,  at  length, 
the  anxious  eyes  of  the  “  standing-room’’ 
occupants,  are  seen  glancing  athwart  the 
undulating  surface  of  the  brimful  arena,  like 
a  string  of  unhappy  herrings,  looking  wist¬ 
fully  but  vainly  on  the  waters  which  lave 
the  beach,  on  which  they  have  been  cruelly 
left  high  and  dry. — “You  couldn’t  move  a 
lectle  further,  ma’am,  could  you?” — “  No, 
sir;  I’m  sufficiently  squeeged already.’’ 

And  now  the  pit  and  galleries  are  full. 
Boisterousness  is  subdued  into  a  sort  of  mur¬ 
muring  undulation,  with  only  occasional 
gusts  of  riot  from  above.  The  second  circle 
is  gradually  filling,  with  men  of  positive,  and 
ladies  of  middling,  gentility.  The  third 
circle  receives  those  who  cannot  have  their 
wish  in  obtaining  front  seats  elsewhere;  and 
both  circles  are  subsequently  occupied  by- 
young  professional  men,  who,  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  patronize  the  player  rather  than  the 
play,  and  have  a  generous  satisfaction  in 
their  exclusion  from  the  better  places.  By 


the  way,  I  should  have  said,  it  is  Mr. - ’* 

benefit. 

The  turn-keys  begin  to  rattle  at  the  doors 
, of  the  dress  circle.  “No.  5,  first  company  !’’ 
Enter  a  paternal  superintendent,  his  tur- 
baned  wife,  three  daughters,  and  two  dandy 
gallants.  Down  they  come ;  the  seats  slam 
alter  them,  and  slap  goes  the  door  into  its 
rebate.  Thus  it  continues  all  around : 
“  Second  company,  No.  9  !” — “  First  com¬ 
pany,  No.  4,  and  second,  No.  6  !”  Rattle 
— slam — slam — slam — slap  !  Fair  necks, 
hazel  eyes,  nut-brown  ringlets,  cherry  lips  ; 
plumb-coloured  satin,  kid  gloves,  ostrich 
feathers :  here  a  dowager  partlet  in  black 
velvet,  there  a  covey  of  doves  in  white  fea¬ 
thers.  And  now  the  house  exhibits  a  splen¬ 
did  complement.  The  gods  cry  for  “music !” 
One  by  one,  the  denizens  of  the  orchestra 
appear,  each  especially  looking  as  if  he 
couldn’t  help  it,  and  eyeing  the  fulness  of 
the  house  with  an  indifferent,  if  not  discon¬ 
tented,  grimace,  as  though  he  should  say — 
“  all  this  is  nothing  to  me.”  Oh,  the  de¬ 
lightful  discord  of  the  tuning,  and  the  deli¬ 
cious  smell  of  gas  and  orange  peel.  The 
stage  lamps  are  rising:  flash  goes  the  flood 
of  light  over  the  blinking  multitude.  Through 
a  slit  in  the  curtain  glances  the  treasurer’s 
eye.  “  Ah  ! — peeping  Tom  !”  A  bell  is 
heard :  the  pit  partially  arranges  itself.  The 
orchestral  leader  takes  his  seat.  “  Play  up  ! 
journeymen  sawyers  !’’  A  little  more  tun¬ 
ing  yet :  the  leader  looks  around  :  three 
taps  with  his  fiddle-stick  portend  the  coming 
crash.  His  head  is  down  ;  his  bow  is  up  ; 
across  the  strings  ;  and — crash  ! — away 
they  go. 

The  dress  circle  continues  to  fill.  As  the 
overture  proceeds,  anxieties  come  over  us. 
We  hope  the  gods  will  be  graciously  silent. 
Our  palms  itch  to  greet  the  hero  of  the 
night.  The  final  chords  are  being  played  ; 
and,  at  length,  one  mighty  volume  of  sound 
announces  chord  the  last. —  “Down!” — 
“  Hats  off!”  and  down  we  sit,  dragging 
our  coat-tails  round,  and  snugly  depositing 
our  hats  between  our  knees. 

The  bell  rings,  and  up  goes  the  curtain, 
yielding  a  grateful  body  of  cool  air,  and 
developing  the  “  three  weir’d  sisters,  in 
Macbeth.”  The  cunning  of  the  scene  is, 
howrever,  at  first  provokingly  disturbed,  by 
the  noise  of  late  comers  into  the  dress  circle. 
And  now  opens  scene  the  second,  with  king 
Duncan  and  the  “  bloody  soldiers.”  And 
now,  the  witches  again — and  now, 

“  A  drum ! — a  drum  ! — Macbeth  doth  come  !” 

“Now,  Jack!’’ — “Ay,  ay,”  says  he; 
and  we  tuck  up  our  sleeves,  and  breath 
restlessly,  and  keep  a  steady  eye  upon  the 
bridge  in  the  back  scene,  and  watch  the 
“  forces’’  as  they  march  across,  one  by  one, 
to  the  tune  of  “  Pattie’s  Mill and  then, 
prematurely  burst  out  with  a  “  bravo  !”  at 
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sight  of  a  highland  dress,  in  which  Macbeth 
is  not.  Another  comes :  not  he.  Another: 
not  he.  A  fourth  ! — a  fifth!  “Start  eyes! 
what !  will  the  line  stretch  out  to  the  crack 
o’  doom  !”  Another  yet ! — ha  ! — a  pause  : 
“  there  he  is !  Bravo !  bravo !  (keep  it  up, 
Jack;)  bravo!  hurrah!  hur — r — r — r — ah! 

Silence!  Bravo!  Hush!  Bravo  !’* 

*  ••#*«** 

The  intervals  between  the  acts  are  by  no 
means  deficient  in  interest ;  the  fair  splen¬ 
dours  of  the  dress  circle  proving  most 
attractive.  Perhaps,  the  interregnum  be¬ 
comes  enlivened  by  a  squabble,  more  elabo¬ 
rately  worked  out  than  that  which  I  have 
just  described  between  Nosey  and  myself. 
The  murmurings  of  incipient,  altercation 
gradually  swell  into  breezes  of  hostility.  All 
eyes  are  directed  towards  the  scene  of  action. 
Anon,  we  observe  the  numbers  around, 
mounting  the  benches  to  get  a  peep  into  the 
cock-pit.  The  ladies  in  the  boxes  near,  are 
alarmed.  The  men  become  eagerly  inter¬ 
ested  :  the  voices  of  the  engaged  swell 
louder ;  and  louder  still  the  voices  of  the 
backers.  An  oath  is  heard— a  blow  evi¬ 
dently  given  ;  then  a  struggle,  and  then  a 
confused  hubbub  of  “  Turn  him  out!” — 
“  Giveithim  !” — “That’sit  !” — “  Therehe 
goes  !” — The  sound  of  a  falling  body  then 
announces,  that  one  of  the  combatants  is 
prostrate  in  that  space,  intended  only  for 
standing  room.  The  cheers  of  the  specta¬ 
tors  follow.  The  side  door  of  the  pit  is 
heard  to  swing  on  its  hinges.  The  tugging 
and  shuffling  of  two  pairs  of  hands  and  feet 
continue  a  few  moments,  when  the  doors 
closing- to,  confirm  the  ejectment  made ; 
and,  after  an  indistinctly  heard  rumbling  in 
the  corridor,  the  storm  subsides.  The  men 
return  to  their  seats ;  the  ladies  resume 
their  tranquillity  ;  the  bell  rings  ;  and  up 
goes  the  curtain  lor  the  next  act. 

Thus  the  play  proceeds,  till  a  brief  dis¬ 
turbance  possibly  occurs  during  the  entrance 
of  the  half-pricers,  which  is  always  ingeni¬ 
ously  contrived  to  take  place  at  the  wrong 
time. 

The  play  concludes :  the  hero  is  prostrate, 
panting  in  death ;  and,  on  the  fall  of  the 
curtain,  he  is  called  to  life  again,  by  the 
magic  power  of  his  own  proper  name. 
JH  ere  is  work  again  for  Jack  and  self. 
Again,  as  at  the  beginning,  we  employ  every 
possible  means  of  deafening  our  quieter 
neighbours ;  and,  having  expended  a  greater 
sum  total  of  enthusiasm  than  would  have 
sufficed  for  the  performance  of  the  most 
impassioned  character  ever  conceived  by  Nat 
Lee  himself,  we  suffer  the  idolized  tragedian 
to  depart  in  peace,  and  sink  sore-throated, 
sore-handed,  sore-footed,  and  sorely  ex¬ 
hausted,  upon  our  comfortless  wooden 
seats. 

Freshly,  as  the  shower  after  dusty  heat, 
comes  the  farce,  which  is  less  wearing  than 


tragedy,  in  being  more  sparing  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  man ;  otherwise,  as  regards  the 
man  physical,  it  is  sufficiently  fatiguing:  so 
that,  by  the  conclusion  of  the  performance, 
we  are  willing  to  depart,  under  the  comfort¬ 
ing  anticipation  of  oysters  and  porter.  A 
modified  wish  to  be  gone,  is  evinced  by  the 
audience  at  large,  during  the  progress  of 
the  last  scene ;  while  many  are  on  their 
legs,  employed  in  shawling,  cloaking,  button¬ 
ing  up  their  great  coats,  and  half  throttling 
with  worsted  comforters  their  little  children. 
The  concluding  words  of  the  actor, — parti¬ 
cularly  addressed  to  the  audience — are, 
therefore,  least  attended  to ;  and  many  a 
box-door  is  open  before  the  curtain  has 
fallen.  Then  follows  the  bustle  of  depar¬ 
ture,  in  which  the  conditions  of  entrance 
are  curiously  reversed  ;  for  the  pit  avenue 
is  quiet  compared  with  the  box  portico.  In 
the  latter,  all  is  riot  and  confusion.  Loveli¬ 
ness  remains  impatiently  shivering  on  the 
threshold,  while  gallantry  runs  to  and  fro  in 
search  of  her  ladyship’s  carriage.  Then 
we  have  the  call  for  hackney-coaches — num¬ 
ber  so-and-so  (though,  in  fact,  “  number 
one”  is  the  pervading  consideration)  ;  the 
hoarse  responses  of  the  coachmen  ;  the  vo¬ 
ciferations  of  footmen  ;  the  fiery  zeal  of 
link-boys  ;  the  trampling  of  vexed  horses  ; 
the  one,  two,  three,  of  the  carriage-steps, 
as  they  are  let  down  ;  the  four,  five,  six,  and 
closing  slap  of  the  door,  as  they  are  put  up ; 
the  r — r — roll  of  the  wheels,  as  one  vehicle 
drives  off ;  and  r — r — ram-jam  of  the  two 
next  contenders  for  precedence.  Such  are 
among  the  principal  features  of  box  com¬ 
pany  departure. 

From  the  pit,  on  the  contrary,  moves  a 
mass,  dense,  slow,  and  silent.  Some  linger 
behind  to  take  a  survey  of  the  interior  of 
the  theatre ;  watching  with  a  half  melan¬ 
choly  interest,  the  dying  lights  of  the  great 
central  chandelier,  and  scenting  the  flavour 
of  unconsumed  gas.  Their  voices,  which 
shortly  before  were  drowned  in  the  “  busy 
hum  of  men,”  are  now  hurled  back  to  them 
by  echo:  the  servants  of  the  theatre  appear 
in  various  parts  of  the  box-tiers  ;  and  the 
noise  of  falling  seats  reverberates  in  restored 
space.  The  gilded  fronts  of  the  boxes  are 
veiled  with  their  canvass  coverings.  The 
vast  hall  of  excitement  and  multitude,  be¬ 
comes  the  tomblike  abode  of  silence  and 
desertion  ;  and  the  last  straggler  is,  perhaps, 
the  last,  only  because  he  is  the  most  poetical. 
He  retires  with  a  sigh,  repeating  Moore’s 
lines, — 

“  When  I  remember  all 
The  friends  so  link’d  together, 

I’ve  seen  around  me  fall. 

Like  leaves  in  wintry  weather, 

I  feel  like  one  who  stands  alone — 

Some  banquet  hall  deserted  ; 

Whose  lights  are  fled,  whose  garlands  dead. 

And  all,  but  he,  departed.” 
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lockhart’s  life  of  sir  Walter  scott. 

(Continued  from  page  190.) 

[We  proceed  with  a  few  more  passages 
from  the  charming  Autobiography.] 

At  the  High  School. 

In  [  17701  I  was  sent  to  the  second  class 
of  the  Grammar  School,  or  High  School  of 
Edinburgh,  then  taught  by  Mr.  Luke  Fraser, 
a  good  Latin  scholar,  and  a  very  worthy  man. 
Our  class  contained  some  very  excellent 
scholars.  The  first  Dux  was  James  Buchan, 
who  retained  his  honoured  place,  almost 
without  a  day’s  interval,  all  the  while  we 
were  at  the  High  School.  He  was  afterwards 
at  the  head  of  the  medical  staff  in  Egypt, 
and  in  exposing  himself  to  the  plague  infec¬ 
tion,  by  attending  the  hospitals  there,  dis¬ 
played  the  same  well-regulated  and  gentle, 
yet  determined  perseverance,  which  placed 
him  most  worthily  at  the  head  of  his  school¬ 
fellows,  while  many  lads  of  livelier  parts  and 
dispositions  held  an  inferior  station.  The 
next  best  scholars  ( sed  longo  intervallo)  were 
my  friend  David  Douglas,  the  heir  and 
elcve  of  the  celebrated  Adam  Smith,  and 
James  Hope,  now  a  Writer  to  the  Signet, 
both  since  well  known  and  distinguished  in 
their  departments  of  the  law.  As  for  myself, 

I  glanced  like  a  meteor  from  one  end  of  the 
class  to  the  other,  and  commonly  disgusted 
my  kind  master  as  much  by  negligence  and 
frivolity,  as  I  occasionally  pleased  him  by 
flashes  of  intellect  and  talent.  Among  my 
companions,  my  good-nature  and  a  flow  of 
ready  imagination  rendered  me  very  popular. 
Boys  are  uncommonly  just  in  their  feelings, 
and  at  least  equally  geuerous.  My  lameness, 
and  the  efforts  which  I  made  to  supply  that 
disadvantage,  by  making  up  in  address  what 
I  wanted  in  activity,  engaged  the  latter  prin¬ 
ciple  in  my  favour ;  and  in  the  winter  play 
hours,  when  hard  exercise  was  impossible, 
my  tales  used  to  assemble  an  admiring  au¬ 
dience  round  Luckie  Brown’s  fireside,  and 
happy  was  he  that  could  sit  next  to  the  inex¬ 
haustible  narrator.  I  was  also,  though  often 
negligent  of  my  own  task,  always  ready  to 
assist  my  friends,  and  hence  I  had  a  little 
party  of  staunch  partisans  and  adherents, 
stont  of  hand  and  heart,  though  somewhat 
dull  of  head,  the  very  tools  for  raising  a  hero 
to  eminence.  So,  on  the  whole,  I  made  a 
brighter  figure  in  the  yards  than  in  the 
class* 

*  I  read,  not  long  since,  in  that  authentic  record 
called  the  Percy  Anecdotes,  that  I  had  been  educated 
at  Musselburgh  school,  where  I  had  been  distin¬ 
guished  as  an  absolute  dunce,  only  Dr.  Blair,  seeing 
farther  into  the  millstone,  had  pronounced  there  was 
fire  in  it.  I  never  was  at  Musselburgh  school  in  my 
life,  and  though  I  have  met  Dr.  Blair  at  my  father’s 
and  elsewhere,  I  never  had  the  good  fortune  to  attract 


Youthful  Excursions. 

My  frame  gradually  became  hardened 
with  my  constitution,  and  being  both  tall  and 
muscular,  I  was  rather  disfigured  than  dis¬ 
abled  by  my  lameness.  This  personal  disad¬ 
vantage  did  not  prevent  me  from  taking 
much  exercise  on  horseback,  and  making 
long  journeys  on  foot,  in  the  course  of  which 
I  often  walked  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles 
a-day.  A  distinct  instance  occurs  to  me. 

I  remember  walking  with  poor  James  Ram¬ 
say,  my  fellow  apprentice,  now  no  more,  and 
two  other  friends  to  breakfast  at  Preston- 
pans.  We  spent  the  forenoon  in  visiting  the 
ruins  at  Seton,  and  the  field  of  battle  at 
Preston — dined  at  Prestonpans  on  tiled  had¬ 
docks,  very  sumptuously — drank  half  a  bottle 
of  port  each,  and  returned  in  the  evening. 
This  could  not  be  less  than  thirty  miles,  nor 
do  I  remember  being  at  all  fatigued  upon 
the  occasion. 

These  excursions  on  foot  or  horseback 
formed  by  far  my  most  favourite  amusement. 

I  have  all  my  life  delighted  in  travelling, 
though  I  have  never  enjoyed  that  pleasure 
upon  a  large  scale.  It  was  a  propensity 
which  I  sometimes  indulged  so  unduly  as  to 
alarm  and  vex  my  parents.  Wood,  water, 
wilderness  itself  had  an  inexpressible  charm 
for  me,  and  I  had  a  dreamy  way  of  going 
much  further  than  I  intended,  so  that  uncon¬ 
sciously  my  return  was  protracted,  and  my 
parents  had  sometimes  serious  cause  of  unea¬ 
siness. 

I  endeavoured  to  make  amends  for  my 
ignorance  of  drawing  by  adopting  a  sort  of 
technical  memory  respecting  the  scenes  I 
visited.  Wherever  I  went  l  cut  a  piece  of  a 
branch  from  a  tree — these  constituted  what  I 
called  my  log-book ;  and  I  intended  to  have 
a  set  of  chess-men  out  of  them,  each  having 
reference  to  the  place  where  it  was  cut — as 
the  kings  from  Falkland  and  Holyrood;  the 
queens  from  Queen  Mary’s  yew-tree  at  Crook- 
ston ;  the  bishops  from  abbeys  or  episcopal 
palaces;  the  knights  from  baronial  residences'; 
the  rooks  from  royal  fortresses ;  and  the 
pawns  generally  from  places  worthy  of  histo¬ 
rical  note.  But  this  whimsical  design  I 
never  carried  into  execution. 

Our  next  pleasure  will  be  to  select  from 
Mr.  Lockhart’s  very  interesting  illustrations 
ot  the  Autobiography,  et  seq. 

Robert  Scott. —  Guy  Mannering. 

In  the  Preface  to  Guy  Mannering,  we  have 
an  anecdote  of  Robert  Scott  in  his  earlier  days: 
“  My  grandfather,  while  riding  over  Char¬ 
terhouse  Moor,  then  a  very  extensive  com¬ 
mon,  fell  suddenly  among  a  large  band  of 
gipsies,  who  were  carousing  in  a  hollow  sur- 

his  notice,  to  my  knowledge.  Lastly,  I  was  never  a 
dunce,  nor  thought  to  be  so,  but  an  incorrigibly  idle 
imp,  who  was  always  longing  to  do  something  else 
than  what  was  enjoined  him. — [1826.) 
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rounded  by  bushes.  They  instantly  seized 
on  his  bridal  with  shouts  of  welcome,  ex¬ 
claiming  that  they  had  often  dined  at  his 
expense,  and  he  must  now  stay  and  share 
their  cheer.  My  ancestor  was  a  little 
alarmed,  for  he  had  more  money  about  his 
person  than  he  cared  to  risk  in  such  society. 
However,  being  naturally  a  bold,  lively  spi¬ 
rited  man,  he  entered  into  the  humour  of 
the  thing,  and  sat  down  to  the  feast,  which 
consisted  of  all  the  varieties  of  game,  poul¬ 
try,  pigs,  and  so  forth,  that  could  be  col¬ 
lected  by  a  wide  and  indiscriminate  system 
of  plunder.  The  dinner  was  a  very  merry 
one,  but  my  relative  got  a  hint  from  some 
of  the  older  gipsies,  just  when  ‘  the  mirth 
and  fun  grew  fust  and  furious, ’  and  mount¬ 
ing  his  horse  accordingly,  he  took  a  French 
leave  of  his  entertainers.’  His  grandson 
might  have  reported  more  than  one  scene 
of  the  like  sort  in  which  he  was  himself  en¬ 
gaged,  while  hunting  the  same  district,  not 
in  quest  of  foxes  or  of  cattle  sales,  like  the 
goodman  of  Sandy-knowe,  but  of  ballads  for 
the  Minstrelsy.  Gipsy  stories,  as  we  are 
told  in  the  same  Preface,  were  frequently 
in  the  mouth  of  the  old  man  when  his  face 
‘  brightened  at  the  evening  fire,’  in  the 
days  of  the  poet’s  childhood.  And  he  adds, 
that  1  as  Dr.  Johnson  had  a  shadowy  re¬ 
collection  of  Queen  Anne  as  a  stately  lady 
in  black,  adorned  with  diamonds,’  so  his 
own  memory  was  haunted  with  ‘  a  solemn 
remembrance  of  a  woman  of  more  than  fe¬ 
male  height,  dressed  in  a  long  red  cloak, 
who  once  made  her  appearance  beneath  the 
thached  roof  of  Sandy-knowe,  commenced 
acquaintance  by  giving  him  an  apple,  and 
whom  he  looked  on,  nevertheless,  with  as 
much  awe  as  the  future  doctor,  High 
Church  and  Tory  as  he  was  doomed  to  be, 
could  look  upon  the  Queen.’  This  was 
Madge  Gordon,  granddaughter  of  Jean 
Gordon,  the  prototype  of  Meg  Merrilees.” 

Scott,  a  Child. 

There  are  still  living  two  old  women,  who 
were  in  the  domestic  service  of  Sandy-knowe, 
when  the  lame  child  was  brought  thither  in 
the  third  year  of  his  age.  One  of  them, 
Tibby  Hunter,  remembers  his  coming  well ; 
and  that  “  he  was  a  sweet-tempered  bairn, 
a  darling  with  all  about  the  house.  The 
young  ewemilkers  delighted,  she  says,  to 
carry  him  about  on  their  backs  among  the 
crags  ;  and  he  was  1  very  gleg  (quick)  at 
the  uptake,  and  soon  kenned  every  sheep 
and  lamb  by  headmark  as  well  as  any  of 
them.’  His  great  pleasure,  however,  was 
in  the  society  of  the  *  aged  hind,’  recorded 
in  the  epistle  to  Erskine.  ‘  Auld  Sandy 
Ormistoun,’  called,  from  the  most  dignified 
part  of  his  function,  ‘  the  Cow-bailie,’  had 
the  chief  superintendence  of  the  flocks  that 
browsed  upon  ‘  the  velvet  tufts  of  loveliest 
green.’  ’’  If  the  child  saw  him  in  the 


morning,  he  could  not  be  satisfied  unless 
the  old  man  would  set  him  astride  on  his 
shoulder,  and  take  him  to  keep  him  com¬ 
pany  as  he  lay  watching  his  charge. 

“  Here  was  poetic  impulse  given 
By  the  green  hill  and  clear,  blue  heaven.” 

The  Cow-bailie  blew  a  particular  note  on 
his  whistle,  which  signified  to  the  maid-ser¬ 
vants  in  the  house  below  when  the  little  boy 
wished  to  be  carried  home  again.  He  told 
his  friend,  Mr.  Skene  of  Rubislaw,  when 
spending  a  summer  day  in  his  old  age  among 
these  well-remembered  crags,  that  he  de¬ 
lighted  to  roll  about  on  the  grass  all  day 
long  in  the  midst  of  the  flock,  and  that  “  the 
sort  of  fellowship  he  thus  formed  with  the 
sheep  and  lambs  had  impressed  his  mind 
with  a  degree  of  affectionate  feeling  towards 
them  which  had  lasted  throughout  life. 
There  is  a  story  of  his  having  been  forgotten 
one  day  among  the  knolls  when  a  thunder¬ 
storm  came  on ;  and  his  aunt,  suddenly  re¬ 
collecting  his  situation,  and  running  out  to 
bring  him  home,  is  said  to  have  found  him 
lying  on  his  back,  clapping  his  hands  at  the 
lightning,  and  crying  out,  “  Bonny,  bonny!” 
at  every  flash. 

Scott  at  the  High  School. 

He  speaks  of  himself  as  occasionally 
“  glancing  like  a  meteor  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top  of  the  form.”  His  school-fellow, 
Mr.  Claud  Russell,  remembers  that  he  once 
made  a  great  leap  in  consequence  of  the 
stupidity  of  some  laggard  on  what  is  called 
the  Unit's  (dolt’s)  bench,  who  being  asked 
on  boggling  at  cum,  “  what  part  of  speech 
is  with  ?’’  answered,  “  a  substantive.” 
The  rector,  after  a  moment’s  pause,  thought 
it  worth  while  to  ask  his  dux — “  Is  with 
ever  a  substantive  ?’’  but  all  were  silent 
until  the  query  reached  Scott,  then  near  the 
bottom  of  the  class,  who  instantly  responded 
by  quoting  a  verse  of  the  book  of  Judges  : 
— “  And  Sampson  said  unto  Delilah,  If 
they  bind  me  with  seven  green  withs  that 
were  never  dried,  then  shall  I  be  week,  and 
as  another  man.”*  Another  upward  move¬ 
ment,  accomplished  in  a  less  laudable  manner, 
but  still  one  strikingly  illustrative  of  his 
ingenious  resources,  1  am  enabled  to  pre¬ 
serve  through  the  kindness  of  a  brother 
poet  and  esteemed  friend,  to  whom  Sir 
Walter  himself  communicated  it  in  the  me¬ 
lancholy  twilight  of  his  bright  day. 

Mr.  Rogers  says — “  Sitting  one  day  alone 
with  him  in  your  house,  in  the  Regent’s 
Park — (it  was  the  day  but  one  before  he 
left  it  to  embark  at  Portsmouth  for  Malta) 
— I  led  him,  among  other  things,  to  tell  me 
once  again  a  story  of  himself,  which  he  had 
formerly  told  me,  and  which  I  had  often 
wished  to  recover.  When  I  returned  home, 
1  wrote  it  down,  as  nearly  as  I  could,  in  his 
own  words  ;  and  here  they  are.  The  sub- 
*  Chap.  xvi.l  v.  7* 
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i'ect  is  an  achievement  worthy  of  Ulysses 
limself,  and  such  as  many  of  his  school¬ 
fellows  could,  no  doubt,  have  related  of  him ; 
but  I  fear  I  have  done  it  no  justice,  though 
the  story  is  so  very  characteristic  that  it 
should  not  be  lost.  The  inimitable  manner 
in  which  he  told  it — the  glance  of  the  eye, 
the  turn  of  the  head,  and  the  light  that 
played  over  his  faded  features  as,  one  by 
one,  the  circumstances  came  back  to  him, 
accompanied  by  a  thousand  boyish  feelings, 
that  had  slept  perhaps  for  years — there  is 
bo  language,  not  even  his  own,  could  con¬ 
vey  to  you ;  but  you  can  supply  them. 
Would  that  others  could  do  so,  who  had  not 
the  good  fortune  to  know  him  ! — The  me¬ 
morandum  (Friday,  October  21,  1831,)  is  as 
follows : — 

“  There  was  a  boy  in  my  class  at  school, 
who  stood  always  at  the  top,*  nor  could  I 
with  all  my  efforts  supplant  him.  Day  came 
after  day,  and  still  he  kept  his  place,  do 
what  I  would ;  till  at  length  I  observed  that 
when  a  question  was  asked  him,  he  always 
fumbled  with  his  fingers  at  a  particular 
button  in  the  lower  part  of  his  waistcoat. 
To  remove  it,  therefore,  became  expedient 
in  my  eyes  ;  and  in  an  evil  moment  it  was 
removed  with  a  knife.  Great  was  my  anxiety 
to  know  the  success  of  my  measure  ;  and  it 
succeeded  too  well.  When  the  boy  was 
again  questioned,  his  fingers  sought  again 
for  the  button,  but  it  was  not  to  be  found. 
In  his  distress  he  looked  down  for  it;  it  was 
to  be  seen  no  more  than  to  be  felt.  He 
stood  confounded,  and  I  took  possession  of 
his  place  ;  nor  did  he  ever  recover  it,  or 
ever,  I  believe,  suspect  who  was  the  author 
of  his  wrong.  Often  in  after-life  has  the 
sight  of  him  smote  me  as  I  passed  by  him  ; 
and  often  have  I  resolved  to  make  him 
some  reparation  ;  but  it  ended  in  good  reso¬ 
lutions.  Though  I  never  renewed  my  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  him,  I  often  saw  him,  for 
he  filled  some  inferior  office  in  one  of  the 
courts  of  law  at  Edinburgh.  Poor  fellow  ! 
I  believe  he  is  dead ;  he  took  early  to  drink¬ 
ing.” 

The  autobiography  tells  us  that  his 
translations  in  verse  from  Horace  and  Virgil 
were  often  approved  by  Dr.  Adam.  One 
of  these  little  pieces,  written  in  a  week  boy¬ 
ish  scrawl,  within  pencilled  marks  still  visi¬ 
ble,  had  been  carefully  preserved  by  his 
mother ;  it  was  found  folded  up  in  a  cover 
inscribed  by  the  old  lady — “  My  Walter's 
first  lines,  1782.” 

“  In  awful  ruins  iEtna  thunders  nigh. 

And  sends  in  pitchy  whirlwinds  to  the  sky, 

Black  clouds  of  smoke,  which,  still  as  they  aspire. 
From  their  dark  sides  there  bursts  the  glowing  fire  ; 

*  Mr.  Irving  inclines  to  think  that  this  incident 
must  have  occurred  during  Scott’s  attendance  on 
Luke  Fraser,  not  after  he  went  to  Dr.  Adam;  and 
he  also  suspects  that  the  boy  referred  to  sat  at  the 
top  not  to  the  class,  but  of  Scott’s  own  bench  or 
division  of  the  class. 


At  other  times  huge  balls  of  fire  are  toss’d. 

That  lick  the  stavs,  and  in  the  smoke  are  lost : 
Sometimes  the  mount  with  vast  convulsions  torn. 
Emits  huge  rocks  which  instantly  are  borne 
With  loud  explosions  to  the  starry  skies, 

Tlie  stones  made  liquid  as  the  huge  mass  flies. 

Then  back  again  with  greater  weight  recoils. 

While  ./Etna  thundering  from  the  bottom  boils.” 

I  gathered  from  Mr.  Irving  that  these 
lines  were  considered  as  the  second  best  set 
of  those  produced  on  the  occasion — Colin 
Mackenzie  of  Portmore,  through  life  Scott’s 
dear  friend,  carrying  off  the  premium. 

(To  be  continued ._) 


SIR  ARTHUR  FALKNEr’s  TOUR. 

’.{Concluded  from  page  191.) 

[We  return  to  this  amusing  work,  chiefly  for 
the  sake  of  an  interesting,  seasonable  ex¬ 
tract.] 

Easter  JVeek  at  Rome. 

About  that  greatest  lion  of  modern  Rome, 
St.  Peter’s,  I  shall  trouble  you  with  very 
little.  It  has  had  enough,  in  all  conscience, 
of  prose  and  poetry  already  expended  upon 
its  sublimity  and  proportions,  to  make  it 
unnecessary  to  add  one  word  about  either ; 
and  to  me  it  wants  the  glorious  rust  and 
hoary  associations  of  a  classic  age  to  clothe  it 
with  much  interest  beyond  what  it  claims  for 
its  architectural  merits. 

I  descended  the  cemetery  below  the  church, 
where  the  whole  mob  of  popes  lie  gorgeously 
sepulchred ;  and  among  the  mighty  dead  I 
found  none  reposed  so  shabbily  undistin¬ 
guished  as  our  Stuarts.  Their  tombs  posi¬ 
tively  look  no  better  than  so  many  huge, 
whitewashed  com -bins,  and  without  one 
attempt  at  decoration.  Indeed,  none  of  the 
tombs  or  monuments  are  remarkable  for  much 
ornament,  with  the  exception  of  a  heathen 
sarcophagus  which  has  found  its  way  here, 
for  what  reason  I  could  never  learn.  It  is 
the  tomb  of  one  Junius  Bassus,  a  consul, 
and  is  conspicuous  for  a  profusion  of  figures 
in  bas-relief. 

Easter  collected,  as  usual,  half  the  world 
to  Rome.  Don  Miguel,  a  worthy  actor  in 
such  a  scene,  gave  his  pious  aid  in  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  washing  the  feet  of  the  pilgrims. 
His  ex-majesty  sat  among  the  cardinals,  by 
far  the  greatest  lion  of  the  menagerie.  I  spare 
you  the  details,  which  but  ill  requited  the 
suffering  of  stauding  on  a  cold  marble  pave¬ 
ment  from  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  until 
two.  The  holy  week,  I  understand  is  the 
great  harvest  of  pickpockets.  A  priest  of  my 
acquaintance  had  his  handkerchief  nimmed 
during  high  mass,  and  thought  it  a  capital 
joke. 

The  difficulty  of  getting  a  good  place  in 
the  church  was  child’s  play,  compared  to  the 
jostling  in  the  Sistine  chapel.  The  elbowing 
right  and  left  to  be  first  at  the  performance 
of  the  miserere  was  fearful  beyond  descrip- 
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tion,  and  the  heat  suffocating,  while  remon¬ 
strance  and  expostulation  against  continued 
pummellings  were  absolutely  unavailing.  All 
Rome  kept  rushing  into  the  narrow  precincts, 
Some  were  nearly  in  a  state  of  deliquium. 
and  a  few  bolder  spirits  had  recourse  to 
threats  and  ill  language,  as  the  tumult  grew 
more  oppressive  and  the  oppressors  more 
insolent  and  overbearing.  Blows  were  pre¬ 
vented  only  by  the  impossibility  of  dealing 
them.  The  most  infuriated  foes  could  only 
look  daggers  at  one  another,  face  to  face.  I 
dwell  upon  this  scene,  because  I  certainly 
never  suffered  so  much  by  a  crowd  in  my 
life.  A  broad-backed,  brawny  Irish  priest, 
from  county  Kildare,  acted  for  some  minutes, 
as  a  break-water  between  me  and  the  current, 
but  he  too,  at  last,  gave  way,  and  my  only 
resource  was,  a  determined  effort  to  make  for 
the  door,  which  I  at  last  effected,  after  a 
most  desperate  struggle. 

The  g*and  illumination  of  the  temple,  in 
the  evening,  was  the  work  of  two  hours  at 
least.  I  saw  it  to  great  advantage,  from  the 
balcony  of  one  of  the  cardinal’s  palaces, 
directly  opposite.  But  the  tardiness  of  the 
operation  took  very  much  from  the  effect  of 
the  surprise  which  would  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  more  concerted  and  simultaneous 
movement.  By  far  the  best  point  of  view  is 
from  the  Pincian  hill,  at  the  foot  of  Sallust’s 
obelisk,  where  I  lingered  until  long  past 
midnight,  among  thousands  of  spectators, 
and  where  all  Rome  was  perched  and  swarm¬ 
ing  on  the  walls  and  terraces.  The  Cardi¬ 
nal’s  party  was  composed  of  the  first  ranks, 
lay  and  clerical, — red -hosed  dignitaries,  mi¬ 
nisters  of  state,  and  a  whole  galaxy  of  chi¬ 
valry,  all  blazing  in  their  appropriate  glories. 
The  company  were  sorted  according  to  their 
rank  and  official  station  ;  the  cardinals,  am¬ 
bassadors,  and  ministers  of  state  were 
accommodated  separately  from  the  rest.  This 
invidious  arrangement  kept  an  American 
who  accompanied  me  in  a  fume  the  whole 
evening,  and  made  Kentucky  ten  thousand 
times  dearer  to  his  heart  than  ever. 

But  the  fireworks  of  the  Girandola  were, 
to  me,  a  far  more  interesting  sight.  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  receive  an  invitation  to 
the  palace  of  the  Pope's  secretary,  Cardinal 
Bernetti,  from  the  balconies  of  which  we  had 
a  view  of  the  whole  volcanic  legerdemain, 
almost  under  our  very  windows.  His  Emi¬ 
nence  gave  us  a  most  sumptuous  soiree. 

The  first  specimen  I  had  of  the  orchestra 
of  the  Sistine  chapel,  was  on  the  occasion  of 
celebrating  the  obsequies  of  the  emperor, 
and  the  effect  was  indescribably  impressive. 
By  way  of  prelude,  we  had  a  heavy,  somni¬ 
ferous,  though  somewhat  sublime  chant, 
consisting  of  long,  drawling  semibreves  held 
out  in  unison,  the  trebles,  basses,  and  tenors, 
taking  up  the  wild  strain,  each  in  their  turn, 
but  no  intelligible  subject  or  phrase,  or  the 


most  distant  approach  to  melody.  It  seemed 
equal  to  any  moderate  miracle  of  the  Virgin, 
that  so  many  voices  should  go  together  so 
exactly,  with  nothing  in  the  modulation  to 
guide  the  ear.  While  one  of  those  long- 
drawn,  thundering  monotones,  which  made 
the  rafters  of  the  old  Sistine  tremble,  was 
being  protracted  to  an  immeasurable  length, 
by  the  whole  force  of  twenty  or  thirty  pairs  of 
lungs,  softening  into  an  almost  imperceptible 
moriendo,  there,  was,  with  prodigious  cun¬ 
ning,  ingrafted  upon  it,  as  the  key-note,  the 
most  mellifluous  of  liquid  modulations,  the 
voices  dropping  in  one  after  another,  and,  as 
they  proceeded,  blending  into  such  harmony 
as  made  every  nerve  thrill  with  ecstasy.  It 
was  now  a  full,  vocal  orchestra,  with  all  its 
varieties  and  combinations,  modulating  into 
transitions  hardly  excelled  by  the  most  in¬ 
spired  of  the  flights  of  Beethoven ;  yet.  was 
the  sacred  character  of  the  music  never  for  an 
instant  departed  from.  The  strain  was  truly 
appropriate  to  the  occasion  ; — an  epicedium 
solemn  as  death  itself. 

Cardinal  Weld  informed  me,  that  as  one 
of  the  chief  merits  of  the  vocalist  is  a  strict 
regard  to  intonation,  he  is,  from  his  earliest 
years,  exercised  with  indefatigable  assiduity 
to  sing  in  unison.  The  least  shade  of  a  note 
out  of  tune  incurs  a  fine ;  it  used  to  be  five 
pauls  the  note,  but  since  the  peace  it  has 
been  reduced  to  three.  Surely,  under  such 
a  system  of  discipline,  without  looking  to 
any  superiority  of  natural  organization,  we 
can  hardly  wonder  that  Italy  sends  forth  the 
first  singers  in  the  world. 

I  ought  to  have  observed,  that  one  of  the 
chants  was  borrowed  from  the  ancient  Greek 
service  ;  and  1  am  assured  has  come  down 
to  us  without  the  variation  of  an  appogiatura. 
The  melody  from  first  to  last  never  extended 
beyond  halt-a-dozen  notes,  of  which  ma¬ 
jesty  and  solemnity  were  the  dominant  cha¬ 
racters.  I  should  say  it  was  the  massive 
doric  of  primeval  composition,  and  positively 
rivalled  the  sublimity  of  Scripture  inspi¬ 
ration. 

To  Cardinal  Weld  I  owe  a  treat  of  a  very 
recherche  description ;  it  was  a  lecture  given 
under  his  own  roof,  by  one  of  his  chaplains, 
in  explanation  of  the  more  mysterious  cere¬ 
monies  of  Easter  week,  intended  to  possess 
all  pious  or  curious  persons  of  a  correct 
knowledge  of  their  symbolical  meaning,  and 
enable  them  to  comprehend  the  various  evo¬ 
lutions,  which,  we  are  told,  made  a  part  of 
the  primitive  church  worship. 

The  substance  of  the  prelection  was  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  Fathers,  going  as  far  back 
as  the  second  century.  I  remember,  how¬ 
ever,  but  very  little  of  the  matter.  The 
use  of  candles  at  high  mass  was  accounted 
for  as  typical  of  the  resurrection,  the  fire 
by  which  they  are  lighted  being  struck 
from  a  flint,  importing  its  escape  from  the 
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earth  as  the  body  will  burst  the  bonds  of  the 
grave.  The  present  site  of  St.  Peter’s 
church  was  demonstrated  to  be  that  of  the 
ancient  Vatican,  where  Nero  had  his  gardens 
and  grilled  his  Christians,  or  made  them 
into  bougies  to  light  up  the  evening  prome¬ 
nade. 

I  know  no  greater  drawback  on  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  visiting  St.  Peter’s  on  crowded 
festivals,  than  the  rudeness  of  the  Swiss 
guards.  You  have  no  doubt  heard  of  the 
treatment  of  Lady  Ongley  ;  how  she  was 
pushed  and  actually  struck  by  these  fero¬ 
cious,  unmannerly  myrmidons,  when  about 
to  mount  the  staircase  on  her  way  to  the 
Sistine  chapel.  I  was  myself  the  subject  of 
similar  insult,  not  much  less  atrocious  in 
spirit  at  least.  The  cut  of  my  coat  was  ob¬ 
jected  to  ;  and  neither  the  moderation  of 
my  manner,  nor  my  passport  to  the  gallery 
could  avail,  as  the  slightest  mitigation  of 
the  error  of  my  tailor.  No  red  flag  ever 
excited  more  ungovernable  rage  in  a  mad 
bull,  than  the  first  sight  of  my  dress  in  these 
hired  bullies. 

After  all,  I  had  no  great  reason  to  regret 
my  repulse  from  the  Sistine  chapel,  as  it 
put  me  in  the  way  of  hearing  some  exqui¬ 
site  music  in  another  part  of  the  church.  It 
was  the  Tenebrce,  performed  by  thirty  of 
the  most  select  singers  in  the  papil  choir.  I 
never  was  so  convinced  of  the  unrivalled  su¬ 
periority  of  music  in  touching  the  heart.  Its 
pre-eminent  dramatic  power  in  painting  the 
awful  circumstances  of  the  Crucifixion,  com¬ 
pared  with  Raphael’s  most  successful  effort 
on  the  same  subject,  must,  I  think,  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  the  most  unpractised  ear. 

For  forty  hours  after  this  ceremony  con¬ 
cluded,  every  bell  in  Rome  was  muffled,  and 
every  clock  stopped,  to  indicate  the  univer¬ 
sal  sorrow.  But  the  moment  which  an¬ 
nounced  that  our  Saviour  had  triumphed 
over  death  and  the  grave,  the  discharge  of 
cannons,  petards,  squibs,  rockets,  and  ex¬ 
plosions  of  different  kinds,  proclaimed  the 
happy  tiding,  with  an  uproar  that  absolutely 
made  the  banks  of  old  Tiber  reverberate.  I 
thought  the  servants  in  the  hotel  would 
have  torn  down  every  bell-rope,  from  the 
excessive  and  continued  violence  with  which 
they  joinpd  in  the  universal  chorus,  to  testify 
their  exultation. 


Ci)e  <££atf)trer. 


Mr.  Faraday  is  not  only  a  man  of  profound 
chemical  and  physical  science,  (which  all 
Europe  knows),  but  a  very  remarkable  lee- 
turer.  He  speaks  with  ease  and  freedom, 
but  not  with  a  gossiping,  unequal  tone,  alter¬ 
nately  inaudible  and  bawling,  as  some  very 
learned  professors  do ;  he  delivers  himself 
with  clearness,  precision,  and  ability.  More¬ 
over,  he  speaks  his  language  in  a  manner 


which  confirmed  me  in  a  secret  suspicion  I 
had,  that  a  great  number  of  Englishmen 
speak  it  very  badly.  Why  is  it  that  French 
in  the  mouth  ofMdlle.  Mars,  German  in  that 
of  Tieck,  English  in  that  of  Faraday,  seems 
a  totally  different  language  ? — because  they 
articulate  what  other  people  swallow  or  chew. 
It  is  a  shame  that  the  power  and  harmony  of 
a  simple  speedy  (I  am  not  talking  of  elo¬ 
quence,  but  of  vowels  and  consonants),  that 
the  tones  and  inflections  which  God  has  given 
to  the  human  voice,  should  be  so  neglected 
and  abused.  And  those  who  think  they  do 
them  full  justice— -preachers — generally  give 
us  only  the  'long  straw  of  pretended  con¬ 
noisseurs,  instead  of  the  chopped  straw  of 
the  dilettanti. — Von  Raiimer. 

The  King  of  Holland. — His  Dutch  Ma¬ 
jesty  is  a  grave,  business-looking  gentleman  ; 
nothing  likeapathy,  idleness,  or  uneasiness  in 
his  appearance.  There  now  and  then  arises 
in  his  face  an  expression  of  self-willed  eager¬ 
ness  ;  but  he  never,  or  seldom,  loses  the  self- 
possession  and  somewhat  calculating  aspect 
in  his  demeanour.  Domestic  and  virtuous, 
as  a  husband  and  father  of  a  family,  he  is 
temperate  in  his  habits,  and  frugal  in  his 
personal  expenses  ;  with  nothing  of  the  glare, 
extravagance,  or  dramatic  affectation  of 
royalty  about  him.  He  rises  early,  and 
labours  systematically  at  his  desk,  doing 
more  before  breakfast  than  the  ministers  of 
most  kings  do  in  a  month. — Macgregor’s 
Note  Boo/c. 

What  peer  resembles  a  candle  almost 
burnt  out  P — The  Earl  of  Wick-low. 

Why  is  a  dancing-master  like  a  tree  ? — 
Because  he  is  full  of  bows  (boughs). 

Why  is  death  like  a  man  breaking  your 
windows  P — Because  he  puts  an  end  to  your 
pains. 

Thames  Tunnel. — During  last  year,  the 
Thames  Tunnel  was  inspected  by  37,270 
persons,  exceeding  by  8,000  the  number  of 
visiters  in  the  previous  year. 
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THE  LONDON  AND  BIRMINGHAM 
RAILWAY. 

The  prefixed  Engraving  represents  the  Lon¬ 
don  Terminus  of  this  important  Railway,  at 
Euston  Grove,  near  Euston  Square,  in  the 
New  Road.  This  grand  but  simple  struc¬ 
ture  is  now  in  course  of  erection,  from  the 
design  of  Philip  Hardwick,  Esq.,  F.  R.  S., 
architect  of  St.  Katherine’s  Docks,  Gold¬ 
smith’s  Hall,  the  City  Club-house,  &c. 

The  facade  will  occupy  about  300  feet 
towards  Drummond  Street,  opposite  a  wide 
opening  into  Euston  Square.  The  principal 
elevation,  as  shown  in  the  Engraving,  con¬ 
sists  of  a  Grecian  Doric  portico,  with  ant ae,  and 
two  lodges  on  each  side,  appropriated  to  the 
offices  of  the  Company  ;  the  spaces  between 
the  columns  and  antae  of  the  portico,  and 
also  of  the  lodges,  being  inclosed  by  very 
handsome,  massive,  iron  gates. 

The  design  of  the  portico  and  general  fa¬ 
cade  is  after  some  of  the  best  specimens  of 
Grecian  architecture.  The  whole  will  be 
executed  in  masonry  and  of  stone  from  the 
Bramley  Fall  Quarries,  in  Yorkshire.  The 
diameter  of  each  column  is  8  ft.  6  in.,  and  the 
height  42  ft.,  having  an  intercolumniation  of 
27  ft.  6  in.,  which  forms  a  carriage  entrance. 
The  width  of  the  portico  will  be  upwards  of 
68  feet,  and  the  total  height  from  the  level  of 
the  street  to  the  apex  of  the  pediment  about 
74  feet.  The  height  of  the  lodges  will  be 
about  21  feet,  and  that  of  the  gates  13  feet. 
It  will  be  altogether  a  noble  structure,  well 
adapted  to  the  national  character  of  the  un¬ 
dertaking. 

The  whole  of  the  works  are  proceeding 
very  rapidly,  and  it  is  expected  that  a  portion 
of  this  magnificent  Railway  will  be  opened 
to  the  public  soon  after  Midsummer. 

The  Engraving  has  been  reduced  from  a 
drawing  by  Mr.  T.  Allom,  lithographed  in  very 
effective  style  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Cheffins,  South¬ 
ampton  Buildings,  Holborn. 

From  the  last  Report  of  the  Directors  of 
the  Company,  we  gather  that  they  have  about 
33  acres  of  land,  at  the  London  end  of  the 
line  near  Camden  Town,  which  are  intended 
as  a  depot  for  the  buildings,  engines,  wagons, 
goods,  and  various  accessories  of  the  carrying 
department  of  the  Railway.  At  Euston 
Grove,  they  have  a  station  of  about  seven 
acres  for  the  passenger  traffic ;  and  both  sta¬ 
tions  are  connected  by  the  extension  line. 
Passenger  trains  are  to  be  moved  on  this 
portion  of  the  Railway,  by  a  stationary  engine 
in  the  Camden  depot,  and  locomotive  en¬ 
gines  are  to  be  employed  on  every  other  part 
of  the  line. 

By  the  same  Report,  it  appears  that  nearly 
one  million  of  money  beyond  the  original 
capital  will  be  required  to  complete  the  Rail¬ 
way,  and  that  the  total  outlay  will  probably 
reach  four  millions  and  a  half. 


LONGINGS. 

"  ( From  the  German  of  Schiller.') 

From  the  darkness  shadowing  over. 

Through  the  blue  sky  could  I  flee ; 

Could  I  but  a  path  discover, 

O  how  happy  I  should  be  ! 

High  above  me  soar  the  mountains. 

Ever  young  and  ever  fair ; 

And  the  rippling  of  those  fountains — 

O  that  I  could  now  be  there. 

Music  swelling  o’er  the  ocean. 

Gentle  harmonies  I  hear. 

Whilst  the  zephyrs’  balmy  motion 
Wafts  celestial  odours  near. 

Golden  fruits  around  are  glowing, 

Beck’ning  to  a  land  of  joy  ; 

And  the  flowers  that  there  are  blowing 
Winter  never  can  destroy. 

How  delightful  near  yon  fountains. 

Where  the  sun  shines  ever  free ! 

And  the  breezes  from  yon  mountains. 

How  refreshing  they  must  be. 

Yet  the  ocean  rolls  so  proudly 
Which,  alas !  between  us  lies  ; 

And  its  wild  waves  roar  so  loudly 
That  my  heart  within  me  dies. 

Lo  !  a  boat  is  swiftly  nearing. 

But  the  rowers  are  not  there  : 

Quick  and  in  it,  never  fearing. 

Safely  to  that  land  ’twill  bear  ! 

Thou  must  venture — must  not  tarry, 

Heaven  but  lends  a  helping  hand  : 

Nought  but  wonders  thee  can  carry 
To  that  lovely  wonder-land.  L.  J.  B. 


planner^  anti  Customs. 


Chinese  Street  Altars. — At  the  extremity 
of  each  street  in  Chinese  cities,  (says  a  recent 
writer,)  are  placed  shrines,  containing  small 
granite  figures  of  a  male  and  female  divinity, 
or  sometimes  a  single  one,  before  which  it  is 
the  custom  to  burn  incense,  and,  upon  cer¬ 
tain  occasions,  numbers  of  candles  and  gilt 
paper,  the  latter  of  which  is  thrown  into  a 
sort  of  box  or  cellar  built  under  the  altar  :  but 
these  shrines  are  generally  in  a  very  dirty  and 
neglected  state.  The  sacrifices  are  the  volun¬ 
tary  offerings  of  those  who  reside  in  the 
street,  where  the  altar  is  placed  ;  the  candles 
and  gilt  paper  being  furnished  by  each 
householder  in  his  turn,  who,  after  having 
performed  the  duty  for  the  day,  passes  to  his 
next-door  neighbour  a  sort  of  tablet  or  requi¬ 
sition  for  these  devotional  offerings  on  the 
following  day. 

Bulgarians. — The  Bulgarians,  (says  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Slade,)  are  handsome,  robust,  patient, 
stubborn,  and  very  jealous,  with  primitive 
manners.  The  stranger  who  puts  up  for  a 
night  in  a  cottage  has  the  best  of  every 
thing,  and  sleeps  on  the  same  floor  with  the 
family.  The  women  are  tall  and  beautiful, 
with  peculiarly  small  hands  and  feet :  they 
were  the  finest  race  that  I  saw  in  Turkey. 
Their  costume  consists  of  a  striped  shift, 
which  covers  without  concealing  the  bust, 
fastened  round  the  throat  with  a  heavy  gold 
or  silver  clasp,  a  short,  worked  petticoat,  and 
an  embroidered  pelisse,  confined  by  a  broad, 
ornamental  girdle.  The  hair  is  dressed  in 
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long  braids,  and  the  wrists  and  waists 
adorned  with  solid  bracelets  and  buckles : 
the  poorest  have  them.  These  nymphs  of 
the  Balkan  are  household  slaves,  and  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  severest  weather,  drawing 
water  at  the  fountains  ;  yet  no  peasantry  are 
better  off':  the  lowest  Bulgarian  has  abun¬ 
dance  of  every  thing — meat,  poultry,  eggs, 
milk,  rice,  cheese,  wine,  bread,  good  clothing, 
a  warm  dwelling,  and  a  horse. 

The  Odas,  in  Turkey ,  (says  Mr.  Arun- 
dell,)  are  not  endowed  or  supported  by  the 
government,  but  are  entirely  private  charities. 
One,  at  least,  is  to  be  found  in  every  village 
throughout  the  country,  and  often  several  in 
a  small  village.  The  original  founder  charges 
his  estate,  be  it  large  or  small,  with  the  per¬ 
petual  maintenance  of  the  Oda ;  and  it  seems 
in  most  cases  to  be  the  tenure  by  which  the 
estate  is  held.  Nor  is  this  confined  to  the 
wealthy  :  it  frequently  happens  that  a  poor 
man,  whose  little  spot  of  ground  is  barely 
sufficient,  after  paying  the  Aga’s  decimes, 
to  find  bread  for  his  children,  is  obliged  to 
keep  a  chamber  as  an  Oda  for  the  stranger. 
No  questions  are  asked  of  this  stranger, 
whether  he  is  a  Mahomedan,  Christian,  or 
Jew  ;  it  is  enough  that  he  is  a  stranger,  and 
needs  the  rights  of  hospitality.  He  is  pro¬ 
vided  gratuitously  with  food,  fuel,  and  lodg¬ 
ing,  and  the  liberality  is  even  extended  to 
his  beast.  In  what  country  in  Europe  can  a 
poor,  distressed  traveller,  faint,  and  sinking 
under  his  privations,  and  without  the  means 
to  procure  a  bit  of  bread,  or  a  shed  to  shelter 
him  from  the  winter’s  storm,  find  from  vil¬ 
lage  to  village  a  warm-hearted  reception, 
lodging,  and  food  ? 

Boothian  Marriages. — At  Boothia,  (says 
Sir  John  Ross,)  a  state  of  celibacy  is  un¬ 
known  ;  every  woman,  therefore,  finds  a  hus¬ 
band,  as  every  man  procures  a  wife  ;  but  often, 
inevitably,  under  a  system  of  polygamy,  since 
the  sexes  are  not  equal  in  numbers.  The 
rule  appears  to  be,  that  the  most  expert 
hunters  obtain  the  superfluous  women,  as 
best  able  to  maintain  them  ;  though  we  did 
not  know  of  any  instance  of  a  man  possess¬ 
ing  more  than  two  wives.  The  forms  of  ma¬ 
trimony  seemed  not  to  differ  from  the  other 
tribes  of  Esquimaux,  excepting  that  the  young 
female  must  make  her  choice  as  soon  as  she 
is  marriageable  ;  but  the  contract  is  settled 
between  the  parents  for  their  children,  and 
often  at  a  very  early  age  :  the  time  of  mar¬ 
riage  is  about  the  age  of  fifteen  ;  and  the 
only  form  is  that  of  the  female  going  to  the 
hut  of  her  destined  husband.  The  practice 
of  repudiation  and  change,  whether  of  hus¬ 
bands  or  wives,  is  the  custom  of  this  district. 
The  fondness  of  the  Esquimaux  race  for  their 
children  has  been  noticed  by  those  naviga¬ 
tors,  who  have  visited  these  regions  :  and  it 
is  a  portion  of  their  character  which  has  been 
amply  confirmed  by  our  own  observation  of 
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the  present  tribe.  We  never  saw  any  chas¬ 
tisement  administered,  nor  ever  witnessed 
even  harsh  language  to  their  children,  who, 
in  return,  are,  affectionate,  attached,  and 
obedient. 

Ebo  Negroes. — Among  the  different  classes 
of  African  negroes  in  the  West  Indies,  (says 
Sir  M.  Clare,)  the  Ebo  are  of  a  more  docile 
character  than  any  of  the  others ;  yet,  shortly 
before  the  African  trade  ceased,  they  were 
the  most  liable  to  commit  suicide ;  but  if 
civilized  for  one  year,  they  scarcely  ever  did 
it.  I  should  conceive  from  the  following 
circumstances  that  it  did  not  proceed  from 
violence  of  character  or  depression  of  spirits  : 
— There  were  eleven  of  these  negroes,  one  of 
whom  hung  his  ten  companions ;  he  did  it 
by  persuasion,  and  in  a  species  of  mirth  and 
gaiety,  after  which  he  hung  himself  with 
withs :  they  were  not  discovered  till  they 
were  dead.  The  cause  of  this  voluntary 
death  may,  perhaps,  be  explained  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  a  negro  belonging  to 
a  friend  with  whom  I  was  well  acquainted. 
He  bought  a  new  negro  who,  he  thought, 
had  something  pleasing  about  him;  but  in 
a  few  days  he  ran  away.  He  was  taken  at 
the  extreme  end  of  the  island,  and  put  into 
the  workhouse,  where  he  was  ill-used,  and 
got  into  a  state  of  dysentery.  He  was  dis¬ 
covered,  after  some  months’  absence,  and 
brought  back  to  his  master,  when  I  visited 
him,  and  got  an  interpreter  to  speak  to  him. 
He  was  very  much  attached  to  me  as  his 
doctor,  took  his  medicines,  and  seemed 
anxious  to  get  well.  His  owner  and  myself 
felt  considerable  interest  in  his  recovery  ;  and 
having  used  the  warm  bath,  and  made  him 
comfortable,  got  him  a  new  suit  of  clothes, 
with  which  lie  was  delighted,  and  very 
thankful.  The  next  morning,  I  found  him 
hanging  on  a  tree  at  his  brood  gateway.  We 
were  astonished  at  this  act  of  suicide  under 
every  circumstance,  which  appeared  likely  to 
have  reconciled  him  to  his  situation.  The  in¬ 
terpreter  being  sent  for,  he  was  asked  if  he 
knew  the  cause  of  the  negro  destroying  himself; 
when  he  replied  that  the  only  way  in  which 
he  could  account  for  it  was,  that  he  wished  to 
look  well,  and  to  be  well  dressed  before  he 
destroyed  himself;  (many  of  the  negroes 
having  an  idea  that  when  they  die  they  im¬ 
mediately  get  back;)  and  supposed  he  did 
not  w‘sh  t0  meet  his  friends  in  a  sickly,  ill- 
looking  condition,  but  to  be  well-dressed,  and 
as  healthy  as  possible. 

Law  Courts  of  Hayti. —  The  proceedings 
in  the  lower  courts,  (says  Mr.  Franklin,)  are 
somewhat  extraordinary.  If  a  creditor  insti¬ 
tute  a  suit  against  a  debtor  in  one  district, 
and  obtain  a  verdict,  the  defendant  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  appeal  from  the  sentence  to  the 
court  of  the  adjoining  district,  and  so  on  in 
succession  throughout  the  whole  series  of 
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district  courts  ;  and  if  the  last  confirm  the 
judgment  of  the  first,  the  defendant  can  then 
move  it  into  the  Court  of  Cassation  ;  and  in 
the  event  of  that  court  confirming  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  courts  below,  he  may  appeal 
from  it  to  the  President,  and  apply  for  a  new 
trial  in  those  courts,  so  that  the  contest  pro¬ 
ceeds  ad  infinitum. 

Egg  Toll. — In  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  the 
corporation  appoint  an  egir-collector,  who 
gathers  the  toll  of  an  egg,  on  each  basket ; 
these  eggs  which  are  the  perquisites  of  the 
mayor,  amount  to  between  two  and  three 
thousand  annually.  W.  G.  C. 

Cije  f^obeltSt. 


THE  EARTHQUAKE  OF  CHILI. — A  ROMANCE 
OF  HISTORY. 

( Fiom  the  Spanish.') 

At  the  time  of  the  great  earthquake  that 
took  place  in  1647,  at  San  Jago,  then  the 
capital  of  Chili,  and  in  which  so  many  per¬ 
sons  lost  their  lives,  there  was  confined  in 
the  common  jail  a  noble  Spaniard,  Don 
Jeronimo  Ruguera,  accused  of  stealing  a 
nun  from  the  cloister,  and  of  marrying  her 
contrary  to  the  canons  of  the  church. 
From  the  rigour  and  long  duration  of  his 
imprisonment,  he  had  become  weary  of  life ; 
and  was  preparing  to  rid  himself  of  it,  by 
suspending  himself  from  a  pillar  which  sup¬ 
ported  the  roof  of  his  cell,  when  the  first 
shock  of  the  earthquake  made  his  prison 
tremble  to  the  very  foundation. 

Don  Henrico  Asteron,  one  of  the  richest 
grandees  of  the  city,  had,  about  a  year  be¬ 
fore,  dismissed  him  from  the  office  of  tutor 
in  his  family,  on  discovering  that  he  enter¬ 
tained  a  passion  for  his  daughter,  Donna 
Josephine.  The  secret  had  been  revealed 
to  him  by  the  jealous  vigilance  of  his  son, 
who  failed  not  to  irritate  the  old  don  against 
his  sister  ;  and,  in  order  that  he  might  be¬ 
come  sole  heir  to  his  father’s  possessions, 
suggested,  that  to  save  the  credit  of  the 
family,  she  should  take  the  veil.  After  en¬ 
during  their  cruelty  and  tyranny  for  some 
months,  she  gave  a  reluctant  consent  to 
enter  the  convent  of  Notre-Dame-de-Mont 
as  a  nun  of  the  order  of  the  Carmelites. 

Jeronimo  was  rash  enough  to  continue 
his  interviews  with  her,  by  scaling  the  walls 
of  the  convent.  At  last  they  were  detected 
conversing  together  in  the  garden  ;  and 
hardly  had  Josephine  risen,  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  when  she  was  cited  to  appear  before 
the  ecclesiastical  court,  by  order  of  the 
archbishop.  The  inhabitants  of  St.  Jago 
displayed  such  bitterness  of  feeling  on  the 
occasion,  and  were  so  violent  in  their  re¬ 
proaches  against  th°  inmates  of  the  convent, 
on  account  of  the  scandal  it  occasioned 
against  the  religious  orders,  that  neither  the 
prayers  of  the  family  of  Asteron,  nor  the 


solicitations  of  the  abbess,  who  had  conceived 
a  lively  interest  for  the  young  lady,  could 
mitigate  the  doom  with  which  the  laws  of 
the  cloister  threatened  her.  All  they  could 
obtain  was  that  the  sentence  of  the  stake, 
to  which  she  had  been  condemned,  to  the 
pious  joy  of  all  the  matrons  and  virgins  of 
St.  Jago,  was  commuted,  by  the  viceroy,  to 
that  of  decapitation. 

When  the  day  of  execution  had  finally 
been  appointed,  seats  were  let  at  the  win¬ 
dows  in  the  streets  through  which  the  pro¬ 
cession  was  to  pass.  Over  the  terraces  of 
the  houses  awnings  were  spread,  to  shade 
the  spectators  from  the  burning  rays  of  the 
sun,  and  the  fashionables  of  the  city  invited 
their  friends  to  witness  the  spectacle  which 
the  devotion  of  the  church  had  prepared  for 
them  ! 

Immured  in  a  dungeon  and  literally  be¬ 
reft  of  reason,  on  reflecting  on  the  awful 
doom  which  threatened  his  mistress,  the 
thought  of  utter  hopelessness  of  escape  but 
added  to  his  despair.  All  his  projects 
against  the  walls  and  bars  availed  nothing  ; 
and  an  attempt  to  file  the  iron  grating  of  his 
window,  redoubled  the  vigilance  of  his  jailors. 
In  vain  he  prostrated  himself  before  the 
image  of  the  holy  virgin,  (as  the  only  one 
who  had  power  to  save  him,)  and  prayed  for 
succour  and  deliverance.  But  the  long- 
dreaded  day  at  length  arrived,  and  with  it 
the  consciousness  of  his  desperate  situation. 
Already  the  clock  struck  the  hour  at  which 
Josephine  was  to  prepare  to  exchange  the 
prison  for  the  scaffold.  Despair  seized  his 
soul,  and  he  resolved  to  terminate  a  life, 
rendered  odious  to  him,  by  means  of  a  cord 
which  accident  had  thrown  in  his  way.  He 
was  already,  as  we  have  said,  at  the  base  of 
a  pillar,  and  had  attached  the  fatal  noose  to 
an  ornament  in  its  capital,  when  the  city, 
as  seen  through  the  bars  of  his  cell,  seemed 
to  reel  to  and  fro  like  a  storm-tossed  vessel, 
and  his  ears  w'ere  stunned  by  a  crash  as  if 
the  heavens  had  fallen  and  overwhelmed  the 
city  in  their  ruins.  Jeronimo,  rendered 
motionless  by  terror,  and  fearful  of  being 
crushed  by  the  falling  of  the  building,  clung 
for  safety  to  the  very  pillar  which  he  had  so 
lately  contemplated  making  subservient  to 
his  self-destruction.  The  ground  trembled 
under  his  feet,  the  walls  of  the  prison  burst 
asunder,  and  the  whole  edifice  leaned  so 
much  toward  the  street  that,  if  the  shock  of 
the  falling  of  the  next  house  had  not  given 
it  a  contrary  direction,  it  would  have  been 
overthrown. 

Trembling,  his  hair  standing  on  end,  his 
legs  refusing  him  support,  Jeronimo  crept 
along  the  floor,  and  with  much  difficulty  es¬ 
caped  through  an  opening  in  the  front  of  the 
prison.  Hardly  did  he  find  himself  at  liberty 
when  a  second  shock  levelled  the  remainder 
of  the  houses  in  that  street.  Dismayed,  he 
first  took  the  road  towards  the  city  gate, 
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across  the  broken  timbers  and  ruins  of  what 
had  so  lately  been  stately  palaces  and  com¬ 
fortable  dwellings.  A  house,  from  which 
large  masses  of  stone  were  continually  falling, 
forced  him  to  seek  his  way  by  the  next 
street.  The  clouds  of  smoke  in  which  it 
was  enveloped,  together  with  the  flames 
from  the  burning  roofs,  drove  him  from 
that. 

On  this  side,  the  river  Mepocho  over¬ 
flowing  its  banks,  rushed  with  a  loud  roar 
and  sweeping  all  obstruction  before  it,  forced 
him  to  retreat  to  a  situation  more  remote 
from  danger ;  on  the  other  hand,  lay  a  heap 
of  dead  bodies,  from  under  which  proceeded, 
at  intervals,  the  deep  groans  of  some  poor 
wretch  suffocating  by  the  weight  of  the 
corpses  of  those  who,  perhaps,  in  life,  had 
been  his  dearest  friends.  The  river,  gra¬ 
dually  encroaching  on  the  spot  where  he 
stood,  every  now  and  then  lifted  their  dead 
limbs,  that  the  spectator  might  also  imagine 
that  they  yet  lived.  On  the  burning  roofs, 
numbers  were  seen  vainly  imploring  aid; 
and  some  in  the  madness  of  despair,  preci¬ 
pitated  themselves  to  the  pavement  below. 

Reaching  the  city  gates,  Jeronimo,  over¬ 
come  with  fatigue,  sunk  under  its  arch. 
There  he  lay  in  a  deep  swoon  upwards  of  an 
hour.  A  gentle  breeze  from  the  west  gra¬ 
dually  recalled  his  scattered  senses,  and  his 
eyes  wandering  in  all  directions,  with  joy 
beheld  the  verdant  plains  of  St.  Jago. 

The  sight  of  the  dead  bodies  by  which  he 
was  surrounded,  tended  to  diminish  the  sa¬ 
tisfaction  he  felt  at  his  own  escape.  He 
could  not,  at  first,  comprehend  how  he  or 
they  came  to  the  place  in  which  they  were; 
and  it  was  not  till  looking  behind  him,  and 
perceiving  the  city  a  shapeless  mass  of 
ruins,  that  he  fully  realized  to  himself  the 
terrible  catastrophe  which  he  had  survived. 
He  knelt,  and  bowing  to  the  earth,  returned 
thanks  to  heaven  for  his  miraculous  preser¬ 
vation.  He  then  mingled  with  the  crowd, 
who  were  busy  saving  what  little  they  could 
out  of  the  general  wreck,  and  timidly  in¬ 
quired  if  the  execution  of  the  daughter  of 
the  house  of  Asteron  had  taken  place  ;  but 
he  found  none  able  to  give  him  information. 
At  length  he  met  a  female,  bent  double 
under  the  weight  of  household  goods  which 
she  carried,  who  told  him,  in  passing,  that 
she  had  herself  witnessed  the  decapitation 
of  the  nun. 

On  comparing  the  time  or  the  first  shock 
with  the  hour  appointed  for  her  execution, 
he  no  longer  doubted  that  the  sentence  had 
been  carried  into  effect.  He  started  on  his 
feet,  and  plunged  into  a  neighbouring  wood, 
abandoning  himself  to  despair.  He  wished 
that  all  the  powers  of  nature  were  again  let 
loose  against  him.  He  regretted  that 
death  had  refused  to  receive  him  when  he 
offered  himself  a  willing  victim.  After 
shedding  a  flood  of  tears,  hope  again  visited 


him.  He  rose  and  traversed  the  country  in 
all  directions.  He  examined  all  the  dead 
bodies  which  lay  stretched  in  his  path,  and 
removed  the  rubbish  under  which  he  could 
perceive  female  clothing.  With  trembling 
lootsteps  he  traversed  the  ruins  of  the  nun¬ 
nery  ;  but  no  where  discovered  the  remains 
of  Donna  Josephine. 

About  sunset,  Ruguera,  beginning  to  des¬ 
pair  of  finding  his  mistress,  ascended  a  rock 
which  overlooked  a  secluded  valley.  At  its 
foot  he  perceived  a  young  female,  bathing 
an  infant  in  a  neighbouring  brook.  Jero¬ 
nimo  hastened  to  the  spot,  exclaiming, 
“  Holy  mother  !”  It  was  Josephine. 

Imagination  can  but  faintly  picture  the 
transports  of  the  lovers  at  this  providential 
meeting.  Alter  their  rapture  had  in  some 
measure  subsided  into  more  sober  feeling, 
Josephine  related  all  that  had  befallen  her 
during  the  last  twenty-four  hours.  She  was 
preparing  to  mount  the  scaffold,  when  the 
falling  of  the  houses  dispered  the  multitude 
assembled  to  witness  her  execution,  and, 
together  with  them,  fled  the  executioners 
and  the  other  myrmidons  of  justice.  As 
soon  as  she  could  rouse  herself  from  the 
stupor  into  which  the  prospect  of  approach¬ 
ing  dissolution  had  thrown  her,  she  fled 
toward  the  gates,  but  quickly  returned  to 
the  nunnery,  in  which  she  had  left  her  child. 
She  found  it  on  fire,  and  the  abbess,  (who 
had  promised  Josephine,  at  the  moment 
which  seemed  to  be  so  near  her  last,  to  take 
charge  of  her  infant,)  was  shrieking  amid 
the  flames.  Josephine  rushed  through  the 
smoke  along  the  galleries,  which  were  fall¬ 
ing  on  all  sides  ;  and,  as  if  all  the  angels  of 
heaven  protected  her,  she  re-appeared  un¬ 
hurt  under  the  portal,  supporting  the 
sunken  form  of  the  abbess,  and  carrying  her 
tender  infant  in  her  arms  ! 

She  had  scarcely  reached  the  portal,  when 
the  roof  suddenly  fell,  burying  most  of  the 
nuns  in  its  ruins.  Josephine,  horrified  at 
the  fate  of  her  former  associates,  managed, 
after  much  difficulty,  to  effect  her  escape. 
She  had  not  proceeded  far  when  she  en¬ 
countered  the  mangled  corse  of  the  arch¬ 
bishop.  The  palace  of  the  viceroy  was  in 
ruins— the  court  of  justice,  where  sentence 
had  been  pronounced  against  her,  was  in 
flames ;  and  on  the  site  of  her  father’s  house 
appeared  a  lake,  from  which  rose  a  red 
vapour.  Josephine  rallied  all  her  energies 
to  sustain  her  at  this  trying  moment.  She 
went  on  courageously,  carrying  her  recovered 
treasure.  She  approached  the  ruins  of  her 
lover’s  prison,  and  reflected  on  his  probable 
fate.  At  this  sight  she  trembled  so  violently 
as  scarcely  to  be  able  to  support  her  infant, 
till  roused  by  the  continual  falling  of  the 
surrounding  buildings,  she  redoubled  her 
exertions,  embracing  her  child,  and  soothing 
the  alarm  which  was  too  plainly  depicted  ip 
its  eyes. 
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Exhausted  with  fatigue,  she  reposed  some 
time  in  expectation  of  seeing  him,  whom  of 
all  others  was  most  dear  to  her,  approach,  if 
he  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  survived. 
But  when  the  crowd  increased  she  pro¬ 
ceeded  farther,  and  at  last  entered  a  small 
valley  of  lime-trees  ;  and  there,  removed 
from  public  gaze,  offered  up  a  prayer  for 
the  repose  of  the  soul  of  her  beloved  Jero¬ 
nimo.  She  recounted  to  him  all  these  inci¬ 
dents  of  the  eventful  day;  and  after  she  had 
finished  her  woful  recital,  presented  to  him 
his  child. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.') 
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EFFECTS  OF  COED.  • 

[The  following  is  the  substance  of  a  very 
interesting  paper  on  the  Effects  of  Cold, 
which  was  read  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  March  4,  by  the  learned  Presi¬ 
dent,  Sir  Henry  Halford,  Bart.,  F.R.S.] 

In  Dr.  Hawksworth’s  account  of  Captain 
Cooke’s  voyage  round  the  world  we  find  it 
stated  that  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  Dr.  So- 
lander  landed  on  Tierra  del  Fuego,  and  de¬ 
termined  to  make  an  expedition  into  the 
country,  in  pursuit  of  some  objects  of  natural 
history.  They  were  accompanied  by  a 
draughtsman  and  nine  other  attendants  ;  but 
previously  to  commencing  their  walk,  Dr. 
Solander — a  native  of  Sweden,  and  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  effect  of  extreme  cold  in 
the  mountainous  country  between  Norway 
and  Sweden — thought  it  proper  to  warn  the 
party  against  yielding  to  a  propensity  to 
sleep,  which  the  extreme  cold  and  fatigue 
would  inevitably  occasion  in  them,  as,  if  they 
indulged  it,  they  would  awake  no  more.  This 
inclination  to  sleep  the  doctor  himself  was 
the  first  to  feel,  and  finding  it  irresistible, 
implored  the  party  to  go  on,  and  to  allow  him 
to  follow  in  half  an  hour.  This  would  not  be 
permitted  after  such  a  warning  as  he  had 
pronounced,  and  they  dragged  him  along, 
and  carried  him  for  some  time.  Nevertheless, 
he  slept  for  five  minutes,  and  it  was  disco¬ 
vered  that  the  muscles  of  his  feet  had  become 
so  contracted  that  his  shoes  dropped  from 
them,  and  he  could  wear  them  no  more. 

The  party  lost  their  way  in  a  snow-storm, 
and  was  detained  on  shore  two  days  and 
nights,  with  a  very  meagre  and  inadequate 
stock  of  provisions  ;  and  the  unhappy  result 
of  the  expedition  was,  that  a  black  servant 
and  two  others  of  the  party  were  left  behind 
dead  in  the  snow. 

You  may  remember,  perhaps,  that  Xeno¬ 
phon,  in  his  modest  and  beautiful  narrative 
of  the  return  of  the  ten  thousand  Greeks, 
after  their  invasion  of  Persia,  under  the 
younger  Cyrus,  whose  death  in  the  battle  of 
Cunaxa  (near  the  site  of  the  modern  Bagdad) 


rendered  their  retreat  necessary,  encountered 
some  unusually  severe  weather  in  Armenia, 
which  proved  fatal  to  a  part  of  the  army.  It 
had  marched  three  successive  days  in  the 
snow,  and  on  the  last  a  strong  north  wind 
having  arisen,  which  blew  in  the  faces  of  the 
men,  thirty  soldiers  died  in  one  night,  seared 
as  if  burned,  and  stiffened  by  cold.  We  have 
also  the  same  effect  of  cold  described  by  Livy 
in  speaking  of  its  influence  on  the  animals 
passing  over  the  Alps — 

"  Torrida  membra  gelu.” 
and  Milton  has  it — 

"  And  frost  performs  the  effect  of  fire.” 

I  know  that  some  philosophers,  who  are 
familiar  with  the  operation  of  freezing  mer¬ 
cury,  have  lost  the  skin  of  their  fingers  by 
touching  the  metal  in  its  frozen  state ;  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  Captain  Back,  in  the 
interesting  detail  of  his  northern  expedition, 
relates  that  the  Indians  compared  the  sen¬ 
sation  imparted  to  their  hands  by  the  trig¬ 
gers  of  their  guns,  under  extreme  cold,  to  the 
effect  of  a  red-hot  iron. 

When  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  was  killed 
at  the  siege  of  Frederickshall  in  Norway, 
General  Ahrenfield,  who  lay  before  Dron- 
theim,  resolved  immediately  to  withdraw  his 
army  to  Sweden.  It  had  been  reduced  by 
casualties  and  by  desertion  to  7,300  men, 
and  his  enemies — the  Danes  and  Norwe¬ 
gians — were  in  possession  of  all  the  principal 
roads  which  led  to  Sweden.  He  was  com¬ 
pelled,  therefore,  to  make  his  retreat  over  a 
desert,  eight  leagues  in  length,  lying  between 
Maragher  Fidelen  and  Handesloch.  Accord¬ 
ingly  on  the  11th  of  January  he  began  to 
march  with  his  forces. 

When  they  had  hardly  made  two  leagues 
of  their  way,  they  were  overtaken  by  a  storm 
of  snow,  which  lasted  three  days  and  three 
nights,  without  intermission.  On  the  1 3th 
of  January,  a  lieutenant  and  fifty  men  were 
observed  lying  dead,  in  a  heap,  with  cold. 
On  the  1 4th,  whole  squadrons  of  the  Swedes 
had  sunk  in  the  snow.  Some  were  trodden 
under  foot  by  their  horses  ;  others  had  pitched 
upon  their  heads,  being  oppressed  by  their 
arms  and  accoutrements  ;  others  lay  in  whole 
troops  upon  each  other,  still  holding  their 
horses,  which  perished  likewise,  nothing 
appearing  of  some  of  them  but  here  and 
there  a  head  raised  above  the  snow.  Gene¬ 
ral  Ahrenfield  himself  retired  over  the  moun¬ 
tain  of  Fidal  with  5,250  men,  of  whom  only 
2,000  lived  to  reach  Handel,  a  fortified  town, 
and  that  in  so  miserable  a  condition  that  564 
more  died  soon  after,  and  the  remaining 
1,436  were  obliged  to  march  over  mountains 
almost  inaccessible;  so  that  only  870  Fin¬ 
landers  arrived  at  Donnaschantz  in  Sweden. 
In  short,  the  number  of  those  who  perished 
in  this  march  amounted  to  5,200,  out  of  an 
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army  which  mustered  7,300  when  they  broke 
up  from  Drontheim.* 

But  the  disastrous  effect  of  cold  on  a  re¬ 
treating  army  was  never  more  remarkably 
exemplified  than  in  the  return  of  Bonaparte 
from  Moscow.  You  remember  the  insolent 
triumph  with  which,  after  having  captured 
several  of  the  capitals  of  the  continent  of 
Europe,  he  marched  to  invade  the  Russian 
empire  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  nearly  half 
a  million  of  soldiers.  He  did,  indeed,  possess 
himself  of  the  ancient  capital  of  that  empire 
also.  Sedqualis  rediit?  The  determination 
of  the  Russians  to  resist  the  aggressor  to  the 
utmost,  and  at  the  expense  of  any  sacrifice, 
even  the  voluntary  burning  of  their  ancient 
beloved  city,  compelled  him  to  remeasure  his 
steps  over  a  country  which  he  himself  had 
laid  waste,  at  a  period  of  the  year  when  frost 
and  snow,  co  operating  with  the  strenuous 
efforts  of  his  enemies,  so  harassed  and  dis¬ 
comfited  him,  that,  out  of  that  immense 
army,  not  more  than  10,000  Frenchmen  and 
25.01)0  auxiliaries  lived  to  return  to  their 
native  country ;  and,  notwithstanding  re¬ 
peated  desperate  efforts,  made  in  vain,  for 
awhile  afterwards, 

“  He  left  the  name  at  which  the  world  grew  pale. 

To  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale.” 

The  Emperor  of  the  French  left  Moscow 
on  the  19th  of  October,  when  he  had  ascer¬ 
tained  the  extent  to  which  the  fire  had  de¬ 
stroyed  the  resources  on  which  he  had  de¬ 
pended  for  the  subsistence  of  his  army  during 
the  winter,  and  by  the  time  that  he  had 
reached  Smolensko,  the  frost  had  become 
intense  ;  and  although  he  had  left  Moscow 
with  120,000  men,  and  the  fragments  of 
various  divisions  besides  had  assembled  here, 
it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  40,000  men 
could  now  be  brought  together  in  fighting 
order.  The  troops  often  performed  their 
march  by  night,  by  the  light  of  torches,  in 
the  hopes  of  escaping  their  merciless  pur¬ 
suers.  When  they  halted,  they  fell  asleep  by 
hundreds  to  awake  no  more :  their  enemies 
found  them  frozen  to  death  around  the  ashes 
of  their  watch-fires.  The  horses,  having 
been  ill-fed  for  some  time,  were  equally 
unable  to  resist  the  united  effects  of  cold  and 
fatigue :  they  sank  and  stiffened  by  hun¬ 
dreds  and  by  thousands.  The  starving  sol¬ 
diers  slew  others  of  these  animals  that  they 
might  wrap  themselves  in  their  warm  skins 
or  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  blast  by  taking 
refuge  within  their  disembowelled  carcasses. 
But  enough  of  these  horrors. - 

The  immediate  cause  of  death  by  cold  is 
apoplexy.  The  heart  is  arrested  and  para¬ 
lyzed  in  the  exercise  of  its  office,  and  no 
longer  supplies  the  brain  with  arterial  blood. 
Nor  is  the  blood  thrown  with  sufficient  force 
to  the  extremities.  It  accumulates,  there- 

*  From  the  Historical  Register  for  the  year  1719. 
Vol.  iv.,  p.  208,  210 


fore,  in  the  large  vessels  proceeding  imme¬ 
diately  from  the  main  spring,  and  there  is  no 
ingress  for  the  blood  returning  from  the 
brain.  The  large  sinuses,  therefore,  become 
overgorged,  and  apoplexy  follows. 

The  transition  from  life  to  death,  by  cold, 
is  easy.  The  period  of  suffering  is  much 
abridged  where  despondency,  privation,  and 
fatigue — all  of  which  are  likely  to  be  the  fate 
of  a  retreating  army — combine  with  cold. 
The  unhappy,  benumbed  being  feels  quite 
easy  ;  he  complains  that  he  cannot  move,  in 
answer  to  solicitation  to  exert  himself,  and 
only  desires  to  be  left  quiet.  Insensibility 
steals  softly  over  all  his  system,  as  the  pres¬ 
sure  upon  the  brain  increases,  and  death,  at 
length,  sets  his  imprisoned  spirit  free. 

When  the  cold  has  not  been  severe  enough 
to  destroy  life  entirely,  it  mutilates  the  extre¬ 
mities,  and  mortification  ensues  from  a  want 
of  circulation.  The  Lascars  who  arrive  in 
this  country  from  India,  in  the  winter  season, 
are  very  prone  to  this  effect  of  a  climate  so 
much  colder  than  their  native  one,  as  the 
records  of  the  hospitals  in  the  city  abundantly 
prove. 

Analogous  to  this  is  the  mortification 
which  sometimes  occurs  to  elderly  persons 
from  ossification  of  the  arteries  of  the  extre¬ 
mities.  The  blood-vessels  having  become 
impervious,  the  vital  principle  no  longer  per¬ 
vades  the  feet  and  the  toes,  and  they  perish 
in  consequence. 

In  confirmation  of  this  opinion  of  the 
effect  of  cold  in  a  severe  degree  upon  the 
human  frame  under  depression  of  spirits,  and 
privation,  and  fatigue,  and  of  its  influence 
also  short  of  fatality,  1  have  an  unpublished 
narrative  of  the  misfortunes  encountered  by 
four  English  gentlemen  in  a  pedestrian  expe¬ 
dition  from  Contamine  to  Col  de  Bonhomme, 
in  Switzerland.  The  walk  is  one  of  about 
three  hours  in  common  circumstances.  One 
of  the  party  was  a  clergyman,  who  had  lately 
lost  his  wife,  and  had  been  recommended  to 
travel,  in  order  to  dissipate  his  sorrows.  He 
set  out  with  his  companions,  and  a  guide,  on 
the  12th  of  September,  1830,  at  six  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  after  a  light  breakfast.  It 
had  snowed  in  the  night,  and  was  raining  a 
little  when  they  started ;  but  in  a  short  time 
it  began  to  snow  again,  and  continued  to 
snow  during  the  whole  of  their  passage.  The 
path  was  soon  obliterated,  and  they  lost  their 
way.  After  walking  seven  hours,  the  clergy¬ 
man  complained  of  his  inability  to  proceed 
further.  He  said  he  could  not  move  his 
legs.  The  danger  of  stopping,  however,  was 
pointed  out.  He  was  encouraged  to  go  on, 
and  was  supported,  assisted,  carried ;  but  at 
length  he  entreated  that  he  might  be  left, 
adding  that  he  was  quite  easy,  ready  to  fall 
asleep,  and  must  stay  where  he  was.  They 
then  wrapped  him  up  in  his  cloak,  and  left 
him,  and  proceeded  as  well  as  they  were 
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able;  but  at  the  end  of  eight  hours,  when 
they  had  at  last  regained  the  path,  and  had 
arrived  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk  of 
the  place  of  their  destination,  another  of  the 
gentlemen  failed  in  his  strength,  and  could 
go  on  no  longer.  The  other  two,  and  the 
guide,  attempted  to  carry  him,  but  they  tell 
headlong  continually  into  the  snow,  and  fur¬ 
ther  exertions  to  assist  him  appearing  vain, 
and  only  to  endanger  their  own  safety,  he, 
too,  was  left  wrapped  up,  as  well  as  they 
could  wrap  him,  and  seated  upon  two  knap¬ 
sacks ;  and  they  redoubled  their  efforts  to 
reach  the  Col  de  Bonhomme,  in  order  to  send 
assistance  to  him.  They  soon  reached  it, 
and  instantly  despatched  seven  men  to  bring 
him  in.  He  was  brought  in,  in  the  course 
of  an  hour,  alive,  it  is  true,  but  he  died  the 
next  day.  A  third  lost  three  of  his  fingers 
soon  after  at  Geneva  ;  and  the  tourth  escaped 
unhurt.  I  need  not  add  that  the  poor  clergy¬ 
man  was  found  a  corpse. 

Yet  a  cold  climate,  with  the  appliances  of 
art,  is  not  insalubrious,  nor  even  incompati¬ 
ble  with  long  life.  The  proportion  of  deaths 
annually  in  Switzerland  is  one  in  fifty-nine. 
The  proportion  in  this  country  is  one  in 
sixty  ;  though  in  the  metropolis  and  in  Bir¬ 
mingham  it  is  one  in  forty,  if  we  may  believe 
the  latest  statistical  account.  In  France, 
throughout  the  whole  of  it,  it  is  said  to  be 
one  in  forty ;  in  Italy  one  in  thirty-three ; 
in  Rome  one  in  twenty-eight;  owing,  per¬ 
haps,  to  a  malaria  there.  But  what  shall  we 
say  of  Russia  ?  I  was  informed  by  the  late 
Russian  Ambassador,  that  there  was  a  level 
country  of  about  100  leagues  square,  sloping 
to  the  south,  on  the  borders  of  Siberia,  where 
a  year  rarely  passed  in  the  course  of  which 
some  person  did  not  die  at  the  age  of  130. 
The  question  one  asked,  of  course,  was — 

“  Can  you  depend  upon  your  registers  there?” 
To  which  the  reply  was — “  Anybody  who 
knows  the  practices  of  the  Greek  Church 
will  tell  you  that  the  bishops  are  more  care¬ 
ful  of  their  registration  there,  if  possible, 
than  your  parochial  clergy  are  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain.’’*  Is  it,  then,  that  these  people  are 
longer  in  coming  to  their  maturity  than  the 
inhabitants  of  southern  latitudes,  and  propor- 
tionably  slower  in  their  decline  and  decay,  as 
the  oaks  of  the  forest  are  compared  with 
other  trees  P  Or  are  they  the  Hyperborei  of 
the  ancients  ?  of  whose  happiness  we  read  in 
the  Choephori  of  Aeschylus,  as  if  it  were 
proverbial.  We  must  presume  that  these 
people  have  the  power  of  counteracting  the 
effects  of  great  cold  by  artificial  resources,  as 
experience  and  modern  ingenuity  contrive  to 
provide  for  the  safety  of  our  mariners  who 
have  been  exposed  frequently  of  late  years, 

*  It  is  stated  in  a  late  number  of  the  French 
Mouiteur,  that  in  the  year  1835,  there  died  iu  the 
Russiau  empire  4l6  persons  ot  100  years  of  a^e  and 
upwards, — that  the  oldest  was  135  years,  and  that 
there  were  111  above  110  years  old. 


almost  with  impunity,  to  the  rigours  of  a 
winter  even  at  the  pole. 

Such  precautions  were  not  known  at  the 
time  that  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  sailed  on  a 
voyage  of  discovery  in  those  regions,  in  the 
reign  of  King  Edward  VI.,  in  1555,  and  he 
perished  by  cold,  with  all  his  crew,  iu  Lap- 
land.  But  now  every  practicable  appliance, 
on  shipboard,  is  made  available  as  a  shelter 
and  protection  against  great  cold ;  whilst  the 
soldier  on  a  march,  not  caring  to  embarrass 
himself  with  cumbrous  defensive  clothing 
against  only  a  contingent  evil,  has  no  re¬ 
source  against  frost  and  snow,  if  they  should 
occur,  by  which  he  can  resist  their  effects, 
and  he  is  sometimes  arrested  and  surprised, 
thereby,  into  his  destruction.  I  have  noticed 
the  dreadful  calamities  by  which  whole 
armies  have  been  overtaken  and  almost  an¬ 
nihilated,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times, 
by  frost  and  snow ;  nor  has  this  nation  not 
experienced  its  sufferings  from  the  same 
causes,  as  British  officers,  who  served  in 
Holland,  in  1794,  (when  the  Waal  and  other 
rivers  of  that  country  were  frozen  over,)  will 
tell  you.  Yet  it  is  found  that  the  life  of  a 
soldier  is  more  favourable  to  longevity  than 
that  of  the  sailor.  I  have  the  returns  of  the 
establishments  of  Greenwich  and  Chelsea 
Hospitals,  the  former  of  which  (Greenwich) 
contains  2,710  pensioners — the  latter  (Chel¬ 
sea)  only  509.  Now  it  has  been  stated  to 
me,  that  of  the  2,710,  several  reach  the  age 
of  80  and  even  90  years,  but  very  rarely 
indeed  100:  whereas  at  Chelsea,  containing 
only  509,  scarcely  a  year  passes  in  which 
some  one  does  not  die  at  100. 

Whether  a  better  reason  than  the  accidents 
of  the  two  services  for  the  greater  tacility  of 
reaching  old  age  on  the  part  of  the  soldier 
than  the  sailor  may  not  be  found  in  this  con¬ 
sideration,  that  the  soldier  does  not  commence 
his  military  life  before  his  frame  has  com¬ 
pletely  developed  itself;  whereas  the  sailor 
enters  upon  his  duties  whilst  yet  a  youth, 
his  manhood  remaining  to  be  perfected  on 
harder  and  less  wholesome  fare.  This  I  leave 
to  your  better  judgment  to  determine ;  nor 
will  I  trespass  longer  on  your  patience  than 
whilst  I  assure  you  that  I  believe  if  we  would 
exert  our  charity  most  beneficently,  most 
usefully,  within  the  range  of  our  influence, 
we  should  clothe  the  poor  at  home,  and  keep 
them  warm  in  winter,  as  well  as  feed  them,  j 


INDIA  RUBBER,  A  CENTURY  SINCE. 

Every  day’s  experience  adds  to  our  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  truth  of  the  wise  man’s  proverb, 
that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun. 
Year  after  year,  the  contrivances  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers  are  patented  as  the  inventions  of  our 
own  times ;  and  so  enveloped  are  we  in  the 
enlightenment  of  our  own  age,  that  we  are 
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(Trees  which  yield  India  Rubber,  or  Caoutchouc.) 


too  apt  to  be  blind  to  the  excellence  of  its 
predecessors.  Every  generation  is  wisest  in 
its  own  conceit,  and  the  present  is  continually 
over-rated  at  the  expense  of  the  past.  Who 
would  think  that  India  Rubber  Cloaks  were 
worn  in  South  America  a  hundred  years  since  ? 
Yet  such,  forsooth,  is  the  plain  fact  of  history  ; 
and,  disinclined  as  we  are  to  rob  Mr.  Mack¬ 
intosh  of  a  jot  of  the  merit  of  his  adaptation, 
the  invention  must  he  awarded  to  remote 
times :  indeed,  it  is  almost  one  of  the  anti¬ 
quities  of  the  New  World.  The  other  day, 
a  friend,  in  turning  over  a  dusty  volume  in 
choice  Spanish,  found  this  confirmation 
strong  in  good,  plain  phrase  ;  the  title  of  the 
volume  being  La  Monarchia  Indiana.  Mad¬ 
rid,  folio.  1723.  Tom.  ii.,  lib.  xiv.,  cap.  43, 
p.  623 ;  translated  as  follows  : — 

The  title  of  the  Chapter  is  “  Of  very  pro¬ 
fitable  trees  in  New  Spain,  from  which  there 
distil  various  Liquors  and  Resins and  the 
author,  at  the  page  above  cited  goes  on  to 
say : — 

“  There  is  another  tree  called  Ulquahuill, 
which  is  much  valued,  and  which  grows  in 
the  hot  countries,  ( tierras  cahientes  :)  it  is 
not  very  high,  and  has  broad  leaves  of  an  ash 


colour.  From  this  tree  there  exudes  a  kind 
of  milk,  very  white,  thick,  and  adhesive,  and 
in  great  quantity.  To  obtain  it,  the  tree  is 
cut  or  notched  by  a  hatchet,  and  from  the 
punctures,  the  above-mentioned  liquor  distils. 
To  receive  it,  the  natives  place  round  vessels 
which  they  call  ocicalli ,  and  use  calabashes, 
in  such  form  and  number  as  they  think  pro¬ 
per  ;  in  these  the  liquor  coagulates,  and  when 
this  has  taken  place,  they  put  it  into  hot 
water  on  the  fire,  and  make  it  into  round 
halls  of  such  size  as  they  think  fit,  and  as 
appears  to  them  to  be  suitable  for  the  uses 
they  have  for  it.  In  this  state,  they  call  it 
ulli.  The  Indians  who  have  no  calabashes 
to  receive  the  milk,  smear  their  bodies  over 
with  it,  (nature  always  affording  a  resource  to 
industry,)  and  after  it  has  become  dried,  they 
take  off'  the  coating  they  have  thus  made  or 
fabricated,  resembling  a  piece  of  skin,  and 
having  the  form  of  the  sinews,  very  smooth, 
and  of  the  size  and  thickness  that  they 
please  to  give  it.  Of  the  milk  thus  coagu¬ 
lated,  they  make  balls,  boiling  them  in  water, 
and  with  these  they  formerly  played;  the 
balls  rebounding  very  high,  when  struck  to 
the  ground.  In  the  game  of  ball,  however, 
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(juego  de  la  pelota ,)  described  in  another 
place,  the  ball  never  touches  the  ground.” 

‘‘From  this  ulli  an  oil  is  obtained  very 
valuable  for  many  purposes,  and  of  which  the 
natives  made  great  use  before  the  conquest ; 
nor  have  they  now  forgotten  its  usefulness  ; 
for  it  is  very  mild  and  softening,  and  espe¬ 
cially  serves  to  relax  the  chest  when  con¬ 
stricted  by  any  cold.  The  oil  is  melted  out 
by  means  of  fire.  The  ulli  itself,  as  I  have 
already  said,  is  so  elastic  that  there  is  no¬ 
thing  to  which  it  can  be  compared.  The 
oil  is  taken  in  drink  with  cocoa,  and  softens 
any  other  medicine  which  may  be  of  a  hard 
quality,  combining  itself  with  it. 

“  It  is  of  advantage  in  the  dysentery,  and 
is  given  in  drink  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood. 
The  ulli  is  so  strong  in  itself,  alter  it  is  co¬ 
agulated,  that  a  breastplate  made  of  it  will 
allow  the  point  of  no  arrow  to  pass  through, 
but  repels  and  turns  it  off  by  its  elastic  and 
sinewy  quality. 

“  The  kings  and  nobles  of  Mexico  were 
formerly  accustomed  to  have  sandals  and 
shoes,  according  to  their  usage,  made  of  this 
ulli,  and  to  command  the  jesters  and  buf¬ 
foons,  dwarfs,  and  crookbacks  of  their  pa¬ 
laces  to  be  shod  with  them,  to  afford  diver¬ 
sion  ;  for,  not  being  able  to  walk  in  them 
without  falling,  they  tumbled  at  almost  every 
step,  which  produced  great  amusement,  and 
became  the  motive  of  many  witty  words  and 
sayings,  and  of  tricks  and  gesticulations 
which  were  thereby  occasioned. 

“  Our  people,  (the  Spaniards,)  make  use  of 
the  ulli  to  varnish  their  cloaks  made  of 
hempen  cloth,  for  wet  weather,  which  are 
good  to  resist  water,  but  not  against  the  sun, 
by  whose  heat  and  rays  the  ulli  is  dissolved.” 

In  page  552  of  the  same  volume,  the  au¬ 
thor  describing  the  Mexican  game  of  la  Pe¬ 
lota,  states  that  the  hall,  {pelota,)  was  made 
of  ulli.  In  pages  267  and  280,  he  speaks 
of  the  use  of  the  material  in  the  religious 
ceremonies  of  the  Mexicans  ;  and  in  83  and 
180,  he  mentions  that  in  their  sacrifices  of 
human  beings,  the  priests  mixed  it  with  the 
blood  of  their  victims. 

India  Rubber  is  not  known  in  Mexico  at 
the  present  day  by  any  other  name  than 
that  ot  ulli.  And  the  oiled  silk  covering  of 
hats  very  generally  used  throughout  the 
country  by  all  travellers  is  always  called  ulli. 

Cije  iPufcltc  $ournal£. 

THE  COBBLER  OF  DORT. 

By  the  Author  of"  Mephistopheles  in  England 

Every  one  knows  what  sort  of  character  a 
cobbler  is  ;  but  a  Dutch  cobbler  is  the  beau 
ideal  of  the  tribe,  and  the  cobbler  of  Dort 
deserved  to  be  king  of  all  the  cobblers  in 
Holland.  He  was  the  finest  specimen  of 
u  the  profession  ”  it  was  possible  to  meet 
with  ;  a  profession,  by  the  by,  which  his 


forefathers  from  time  immemorial  had  fol¬ 
lowed  ;  for  none  of  them  had  ever  been,  or 
ever  aspired  to  be,  shoe-makers.  Jacob  could 
not  be  said  to  be  tall,  unless  a  height  of  five 
feet  one  is  so  considered.  His  body  was  what 
is  usually  called  “  punchy  his  head  round 
like  a  ball,  so  that  it  appeared  upon  his  shoul¬ 
ders  like  a  Dutch  cheese  on  a  firkin  of  butter  ; 
and  his  face  having  been  well  seamed  by  the 
ravages  of  the  small-pox,  closely  resembled  a 
battered  nutmeg- grater,  with  a  tremendous 
gap  at  the  bottom  for  a  mouth,  ajfiery  excres¬ 
cence  just  above  it  for  a  nose,  and  two  dents 
higher  still,  in  which  were  placed  a  pair  of 
twinkling  eyes.  Much  cannot  be  said  of  his 
dress,  which  had  little  in  it  differing  from  that 
of  other  cobblers.  A  fed,  woollen  cap  orna¬ 
mented  his  head, — a  part  of  his  person  that 
certainly  required  some  decoration;  long 
sleeves,  of  a  fabric  which  could  only  be  guessed 
at,  in  consequence  of  their  colour,  cased  his 
arms  ;  half  a  dozen  waistcoats  of  various 
materials  covered  the  upper  part  of  his  body  ; 
and  his  nether  garments  were  hid  under  an 
immense,  thick,  leathern  apron, — a  sort  of 
heir-loom  of  the  family. 

But  Jacob  had  other  habits  beside  these  ; 
— he  drank  much — he  smoked  more— and 
had  an  equal  partiality  for  songs  and  pickled 
herrings. 

Jacob  Kats  had  been  diligently  waxing 
some  flax  preparatory  to  commencing  the 
repairs  of  a  burgomaster’s  nursery  maid’s 
shoe,  occasionally  stopping  in  his  task  to 
moisten  his  throat  with  the  contents  of  the 
flask,  which,  either  from  a  prodigal  meal  of 
pickled  herrings  having  made  him  more 
thirsty  than  usual,  or  the  Schiedam  appear¬ 
ing  more  excellent,  had  been  raised  to  his 
mouth  so  often  that  day,  that  it  had  tinged 
his  nose  to  a  more  luminous  crimson,  and 
had  given  to  his  eyes  a  more  restless  twink¬ 
ling,  than  either  had  known  for  some  time  ; 
when,  having  prepared  his  thread,  laid  it 
carefully  on  his  knee  ready  for  immediate 
use,  and  placed  the  object  on  which  his  skill 
was  to  be  exercised  close  at  hand,  he  turned 
his  attention  to  his  pipe, — it  being  an  inva¬ 
riable  rule  of  his  progenitors  never  to  attempt 
anything  of  importance  without  first  seeking 
the  stimulating  influence  of  the  Virginian 
weed.  On  examining  his  stock  of  tobacco, 
he  discovered  that  he  had  barely  enough  for 
one  pipe. 

(i  Donner  und  blitzen  !  no  more  P  Bah  ! 
I  wish  to  the  Teufel  my  pipe  would  never 
want  refilling,”  exclaimed  the  cobbler  of 
Dort,  filling  the  bowl  with  the  remains  of  the 
tobacco  ;  and  then,  having  ignited  it  with 
the  assistance  of  flint,  steel,  and  German 
tinder,  puffed  away  at  the  tube,  consoling 
himself  with  the  reflection  that,  when  his 
labour  was  done,  he  should  be  able  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  fresh  supply.  He  smoked  and  stitch¬ 
ed,  and  stitched,  and  smoked,  and  smoked 
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and  stitched  again,  and,  while  his  fumiga¬ 
tions  kept  pace  with  his  arms,  his  thoughts 
were  by  no  means  idle ;  for,  to  tell  the  exact 
truth,  he  became  conscious  of  a  flow  of  ideas 
more  numerous  and  more  ambitious  than  he 
had  ever  previously  conceived.  Among  other 
notions  which  hurried  one  another  through 
his  pericranium,  was  one  particularly  inter¬ 
esting  to  himself.  He  thought  it  was  high 
time  to  attempt  something  to  prevent  the 
ancient  family  of  the  Kats  becoming  extinct, 
as  he  was  now  on  the  shady  side  of  forty, 
enjoying  in  single  blessedness  the  dignities 
of  Cobbler  of  Dort,  and,  if  such  a  state  con¬ 
tinued,  stood  an  excellent  chance  of  being 
the  last  of  his  name  who  had  filled  that 
honourable  capacity.  He  could  not  help  con¬ 
demning  the  taste  of  the  girls  of  his  native 
town,  who  had  never  looked  favourably  upon 
his  advantages:  even  Maria  Van  Bree,  a  fair 
widow  who  had  signified  her  affection  every 
day  for  fifteen  years  by  repeating  a  joke  upon 
his  nose,  only  ‘last  week  had  blighted  his 
dearest  hopes  by  marrying  an  old  fellow  with 
no  nose  at  all.  Jacob  thought  of  his  solitary 
condition,  and  fancied  himself  miserable.  He 
became  sentimental.  His  stitches  were  made 
with  a  melancholy  precision,  and  in  the  inten¬ 
sity  of  his  affliction  he  puffed  his  miserable 
pipe  ;  but  as  song  was  the  medium  through 
which  he  always  expressed  his  emotions,  his 
grief  was  not  tuneless. 

The  conclusion  of  a  pathetic  verse  brought 
to  his  mind  the  extraordinary  circumstance  of 
his  pipe,  “(the  one  he  had  been  smoking,) 
continuing  to  be  vigorously  puffed  long  after 
it  had  usually  required  replenishing.  He 
might  have  exhausted  three  in  the  same  time. 
He  also  became  conscious  of  a  curious,  burn¬ 
ing  sensation  spreading  from  immediately 
under  his  red  cap  to  the  very  extremities  of 
his  ten  toes.  The  smoke  he  inhaled  seemed 
very  hot ;  and  the  alarm  which  his  observa¬ 
tions  on  these  matters  created  was  consider¬ 
ably  increased  by  hearing  a  roar  of  small, 
shrill  laughter  burst  from  under  his  very 
nose  ! 

“  Donner  und  blitzen  !”  exclaimed  the  be¬ 
wildered  cobbler,  as  he  took  the  pipe  out  of 
his  mouth,  and  looked  around  him  to  discover 
from  whence  the  sounds  proceeded. 

“  Smoke  away,  old  boy !  Smoke  away ! 
You  won’t  smoke  me  out  in  a  hurry,  I  can 
tell  ye.” 

Jacob  directed  his  eyes  to  the  place  from 
whence  came  this  strange  address,  and  his 
astonishment  may  be  imagined  at  perceiving 
that  the  words  were  uttered  by  his  pipe ! 
The  ill-looking,  black  satyr,  carved  on  the 
howl,  seemed  to  cock  his  eye  at  him  in  the 
most  impertinent  manner,  twisted  his  mouth 
into  all  sorts  of  diabolical  grimaces,  and 
laughed  till  the  tears  ran  down  his  sooty 
cheeks.  Jacob  was,  as  he  himself  expressed 
it struck  all  of  a  heap.” 


“  You  know  you  wished  to  the  Teufel  your 
pipe  would  never  require  refilling/’  said  the 
voice  as  plainly  as  it  could,  while  laughing 
all  the  time ;  ‘‘  so  your  desire  is  now  grati¬ 
fied.  You  may  smoke  me  till  the  day  of 
judgement.” 

Jacob,  in  fear  and  trembling,  recalled  to 
mind  his  impious  wish  ;  and  even  his  regret 
for  having  been  jilted  by  the  widow  Van 
Bree  was  forgotten  in  the  intensity  of  his 
alarm . 

“  Smoke  away,  Jacob  Kats  ! — I’m  full  of 
capital  tobacco,”  continued  the  little  wretch, 
with  a  chuckle. 

The  terrified  cobbler  was  thinking  of  re¬ 
fusing,  yet  too  much  afraid  of  the  conse¬ 
quences :  while  his  tormentor,  distorting  his 
hideous  features  into  a  more  abominable 
grin,  shrieked  out  in  his  shrill  treble,  “  You 
must  smoke  me — no  use  refusing  now  ! 
Here  I  am,  old  boy,  with  a  full  bowl  that  will 
never  burn  out — never,  never,  never  !  so  you’d 
best  smoke.”  And  then,  as  if  noticing  his 
indecision,  he  exclaimed,  with  a  fresh  burst 
of  horrid  laughter,  “  Well,  if  you  won't,  I’ll 
make  you  :  so,  here  goes  !”  and,  before  his 
wretched  victim  was  aware  of  the  manoeuvre, 
he  jumped  stem  foremost  into  his  mouth. 

“  Now,  smoke  away,  old  boy,  or  worse  will 
follow  !”  said  the  little  satyr  threateningly. 

Jacob  was  in  such  a  state  of  fright  that  he 
did  not  dare  to  refuse  ;  but  the  first  mouth¬ 
ful  of  smoke  he  inhaled  seemed  to  choke 
him,  as  if  it  were  the  burning  fumes  of  sul¬ 
phur,  and  gasping  for  breath,  he  brushed  the 
pipe  from  his  mouth. 

“  Smoke  away,  Jacob  ! — capital  tobacco  !” 
screamed  the  voice  in  a  roar  of  more  fiendish 
mirth,  as  he  immediately  regained  his  posi¬ 
tion.  In  vain,  with  one  hand  after  the  other, 
the  miserable  cobbler  knocked  the  pipe  from 
between  his  teeth  :  as  fast  as  he  struck  it 
away,  it  returned  to  the  same  place.  “  Smoke 
away,  old  boy !”  continued  his  unrelenting 
enemy,  as  often  as  his  fits  of  laughter  would 
allow.  “  Smoke  away  ! — capital  tobacco  !” 

Jacob  Kats  seemed  in  despair,  when  cast¬ 
ing  his  eyes  upon  his  lapstone,  a  way  of  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  the  accursed  pipe  presented  itself 
to  his  mind.  He  threw  down  the  grinning 
demon  on  the  floor,  and  with  his  lapstone 
raised  above  his  head  was  about  to  crush  it 
at  a  blow. — “  Smoke  away,  old  boy  !”  fixing 
itself  again  firmly  between  his  teeth,  before 
Jacob  had  time  to  put  his  intention  into  exe¬ 
cution,  jeeringly  continued  the  detested  voice; 
“  smoke  away  ! — capital  tobacco  !” 

With  one  great  effort,  such  as  great  minds 
have  recourse  to  on  great  occasions,  Jacob  let 
fall  the  stone,  with  a  vigorous  grasp  caught 
hold  of  the  grinning  pipe,  and,  as  he  thought, 
before  it  could  make  a  guess  at  what  he  was 
about  to  do,  dashed  it  into  a  thousand  pieces 
upon  the  lapstone  at  his  feet. 

“  Donner  und  blitzen  I”  cried  the  delight- 
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ed  cobbler ;  “  I  have  done  for  you  now  !” 
— Alas  for  all  sublunary  pleasures  ! — alas  for 
all  worldly  convictions ! — instead  of  his  enemy 
being  broken  into  a  thousand  pieces,  it  was 
multiplied  into  a  thousand  pipes, — every  cne 
a  fac-simile  of  the  original,  each  possessing 
the  same  impertinent  cock  of  the  eye,  each 
disclosing  the  same  satirical  twist  of  the 
mouth,  and  all  laughing  like  a  troop  of  hye¬ 
nas,  and  shouting  in  chorus,  “  Smoke  away  ! 
smoke  away,  old  boy  ! — capital  tobacco!” 

The  patience  of  a  Dutchman  may  be  great, 
but  the  concentrated  patience  of  all  Holland 
could  not  stand  unmoved  on  so  trying  an 
occasion  as  that  which  occurred  to  Jacob 
Kats.  He  saw  his  multitudinous  tormentors 
form  into  regular  rank  and  file,  and  then,  as 
if  his  mouth  had  been  a  breach  which  he 
had  “  armed  to  the  teeth,”  they  presented 
their  stems  like  so  many  bayonets,  and 
charged  in  military  fashion,  screaming, 
laughing,  and  shouting,  in  a  manner  suffi¬ 
ciently  terrible  to  scare  the  senses  out  of  all 
the  cobblers  in  Christendom.  Slowly  the 
trembling  wretch  retreated  before  the  threat¬ 
ening  phalanx;  but  he  was  surrounded — his 
back  was  against  the  wall — there  was  no 
escape ;  and  with  one  leap  the  enemy  were 
in  the  citadel.  Extraordinary  as  it  may 
appear,  Jacob  did  not  lose  his  presence  of 
mind.  As  they  were  all  jostling,  and  gig¬ 
gling,  and  crying  out  to  be  smoked,  the  un¬ 
conquered  cobbler  firmly  grasped  the  whole 
mass  of  his  foes  in  both  his  hands  to  make 
a  last  attempt  at  their  destruction,  hy  throw¬ 
ing  them  into  a  tub  of  water  in  which  he 
soaked  his  leather,  that  happened  to  be  just 
within  reach  ;  but,  in  a  manner  inexplicable 
to  him,  he  felt  that  the  more  vigorously  he 
grasped  them  in  a  body,  the  more  rapidly 
they  seemed  to  shrink  from  his  touch,  till 
nothing  was  left  but  the  original  pipe,  which 
sudddenly  slipped  out  of  his  hands. 

<£  Well,  then,  you  won't  smoke  me,”  coolly 
remarked  the  sooty  demon  ; — “  but,”  added 
he,  in  tones  that  made  the  marrow  in  Jacob's 
bones  turn  cold  as  ice,  “  I’ll,  smoke  you  !” 

While  the  last  of  the  family  of  the  Kats 
was  reflecting  upon  the  meaning  of  those 
mysterious  words,  to  his  increasing  horror  he 
observed  the  well-smoked  features  of  the 
satyr  gradually  swell  into  an  enormous  bulk 
of  countenance,  as  the  same  process  of  en¬ 
largement  transformed  the  stem  into  legs, 
arms,  and  body,  proportionately  huge  and 
terrific ;  but  the  monstrous  face  still  wore  its 
original  expression,  and  seemed  to  the  un¬ 
happy  Dutchman  as  if  he  was  looking  at 
the  cock  of  his  eye  through  a  microscope. 
Without  saying  a  word,  the  monster,  with 
the  finger  and  thumb  of  his  right  hand, 
caught  up  Jacob  Kats  by  the  middle,  just  as 
an  ordinary  man  would  take  up  an  ordinary 
pipe,  and  with  his  left  hand  twisted  one  of 
his  victim’s  legs  over  the  other,  as  if  they  had 


been  made  of  wax,  till  they  came  to  a  toler¬ 
able  point  at  the  foot ;  then  taking  from  a 
capacious  pocket  at  his  side  a  moderate-sized 
piece  of  tobacco,  with  the  utmost  impudence 
imaginable,  he  rubbed  it  briskly  upon  Jacob’s 
unfortunate  nose,  which,  as  would  any  fiery 
nose  under  such  circumstances,  was  burning 
with  indignation  ;  and  the  weed  immediately 
igniting,  as  the  poor  cobbler  lay  with  his 
head  down  gasping  for  breath,  he  thrust  the 
flaming  mass  into  his  mouth,  extended  a 
pair  of  jaws  that  looked  like  the  lock  of  the 
Grand  Canal,  quietly  raised  Jacob’s  foot 
between  them,  and  immediately  began  to 
smoke  with  the  energy  of  a  steam-engine ! 
Miserable  Jacob  Kats  ! — what  agonies  he 
endured  !  At  every  whiff  the  inhuman  smoker 
took,  he  could  feel  the  narcotic  vapour,  hot 
as  a  living  coal,  drawn  rapidly  down  his 
throat,  through  his  veins  and  out  at  his  toes, 
to  be  puffed  in  huge  volumes  out  of  the 
monster’s  mouth,  till  the  place  was  filled 
with  the  smoke.  Jacob  felt  that  his  teeth 
were  red-hot — that  his  tongue  was  a  cinder, 
— and  big  drops  of  perspiration  coursed  each 
other  down  his  burning  cheeks,  like  the 
waves  of  the  Zuyder  Zee  on  the  shore  when 
the  tide  is  running  up.  Jacob  looked  pitiably 
at  his  tormentor,  and  thought  he  discerned  a 
glimpse  of  relenting  in  the  atrocious  ugliness 
of  his  physiognomy.  He  unclosed  his  enor¬ 
mous  jaws,  and  removed  from  them  the  foot  of 
his  victim.  The  cobbler  of  Dort  congratu¬ 
lated  himself  on  the  approach  of  his  release. 

“  Jacob  Kats,  my  boy !”  exclaimed  the 
giant,  in  that  quiet  patronizing  kind  of  voice 
all  great  men  affect,  carelessly  balancing 
Jacob  on  his  finger  and  thumb  at  a  little 
distance  from  his  mouth,  as  he4threw  out  a 
long  wreath  of  acrid  smoke  ;  “  Jacob,  you 
are  a  capital  pipe, — there’s  no  denying  that. 
You  smoke  admirably, — take  my  word  for 
it and  then,  without  a  word  of  pity  or  con¬ 
solation,  he  resumed  his  unnatural  fumiga¬ 
tions  with  more  fierceness' than  ever.  Jacob 
had  behaved  like  a  martyr, — he  had  shown 
a  spirit  worthy  of  the  Kats  in  their  best 
days;  but  the  impertinence  of  such  conduct 
was  not  to  be  endured.  He  would  a  minute 
since  have  allowed  himself  to  have  been  dried 
into  a  Westphalia  ham,  to  whiqh  state  he  had 
been  rapidly  progressing ;  but  the  insult  he 
had  just  received  had  roused  the  dormant  spirit 
of  resistance  in  his  nature  ;  and,  while  every 
feature  in  his  tyrant’s  smoky  face  seemed 
illuminated  with  a  thousand  sardonic  grins, 
having  no  better  weapon  at  hand,  Jacob  has¬ 
tily  snatched  the  red  cap  off’  his  head,  and, 
taking  deliberate  aim  at  his  persecutor,  flung 
it  bang  into  the  very  cock  of  his  eye.  The 
monster  opened  his  jaws  to  utter  a  yell  of 
agony,  and  down  came  the  head  of  Jacob 
Kats  upon  the  floor,  that  left  him  without 
sense  or  motion. 

How  long  the  cobbler  of  Dort  remained  in 
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this  unenviable  situation  it  is  impossible  to 
say,  but  he  was  first  recalled  to  conscious¬ 
ness  by  a  loud  knocking  at  the  door  of  his 
stall. 

“Jacob!  Jacob  Kats!”  exclaimed  the 
well-known  voice  of  his  fair  customer,  in  a 
tone  of  considerable  impatience  ;  and  Jacob, 
raising  himself  on  his  elbows,  discovered 
that  he  had  fallen  backoff  his  stool;  and 
the  empty  flask  at  his  side,  and  the  unfinish¬ 
ed  work  on  his  lap,  while  they  gave  him  a 
tolerably  correct  notion  of  his  condition,  did 
not  suggest  any  remedy  for  the  fatal  con¬ 
sequences  of  disappointing  the  burgomaster’s 
nursery-maid.  It  is  only  necessary  to  add, 
that,  with  considerable  difficulty,  he  managed 
to  satisfy  his  important  patroness  ;  but  to  the 
very  day  of  his  death,  Jacob,  who  proved  to 
be  the  last  of  the  long  dynasty  of  Kats  who 
enjoyed  the  dignity  inseparable  from  the  situ¬ 
ation  of  the  Cobbler  of  Dort,  could  not,  with 
any  degree  of  satisfaction,  make  up  his  mind 
as  to  whether,  the  strange  effects  he  had  that 
eventful  day  experienced  had  been  caused  by 
extraordinary  indulgence  in  the  luxury  of 
pickled  herrings, — or  too  prodigal  allowance 
of  Schiedam, — or  intense  disappointment  for 
the  loss  of  the  widow  Van  Bree. 

Abridged  from  Bentley’s  Miscellany. 
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Lockhart’s  life  of  sir  Walter  scott. 

{Continued,  from  page  206.) 

[Our  extracts  from  the  present  portion  ter¬ 
minate  with  the  year  1803  ;  and  the  volume 
itself  closes  with  the  account  of  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  Sir  Tristrem,  in  1804 — a  tedious 
affair,  by  the  way.] 

Scott’s  Academical  Studies. 

I  shall  only  add  to  what  he  sets  down  on 
the  subject  of  his  early  academical  studies, 
that  in  this,  as  in  almost  every  case,  he  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  underrated  his  own  attain¬ 
ments.  He  had,  indeed,  no  pretensions  to 
the  name  of  an  extensive,  far  less  of  an  ac¬ 
curate,  Latin  scholar  ;  but  he  could  read,  1 
believe,  any  Latin  author,  of  any  age,  so  as 
to  catch  without  difficulty  his  meaning ; 
and  although  his  favourite  Latin  poet,  as 
well  as  historian,  in  later  days,  was  Bu¬ 
chanan,  he  had  preserved,  or  subsequently 
acquired,  a  strong  relish  for  some  others  of 
more  ancient  date.  I  may  mention  in  par¬ 
ticular,  Lucan  and  Claudian.  Of  Greek, 
he  does  not  exaggerate  in  saying  that  he 
had  forgotten  even  the  alphabet ;  for  he 
w'as  puzzled  with  the  words  aoidos  and 
Troir)TT]s,  which  he  had  occasion  to  introduce, 
from  some  authority  on  his  table,  into  his 
“  Introduction  to  Popular  Poetry,”  written 
in  April,  1830  ;  and  happening  to  be  in  the 
house  with  him  at  the  time,  he  sent  for  me 
to  insert  them  for  him  in  his  MS.  Mr. 


Irving  has  inlormed  us  of  the  early  period 
at  which  he  enjo3'ed  the  real  Tasso  and 
Ariosto.  I  presume  he  had  at  least  as  soon 
as  this  enabled  himself  to  read  Gil  Bias  in 
the  original;  and,  in  all  probability,  we  may 
refer  to  the  same  time  of  his  life,  or  one  not 
much  later,  his  acquisition  of  as  much  Spa¬ 
nish  as  served  for  the  Guerras  Civiles  de 
Granada,  Lazarillo  de  Tormes,  and,  above 
all,  Don  Quixote.  He  read  all  these  lan¬ 
guages  in  after-life  with  about  the  same 
iacility.  I  never  but  once  heard  him  attempt 
to  speak  any  of  them,  and  that  was  when 
some  of  the  courtiers  of  Charles  X.  came  to 
Abbotsford,  soon  after  that  unfortunate 
prince  took  up  his  residence  for  the  second 
time  at  Holyroodhouse.  Finding  that  one 
or  two  of  these  gentlemen  could  speak  no 
English  at  all,  he  made  some  efforts  to 
amuse  them  in  their  own  language  after  the 
champagne  had  been  passing  briskly  round 
the  table  ;  and  I  was  amused  next  morning 
wilh  the  expression  of  one  of  the  party, 
who,  alluding  to  the  sort  ot  reading  in  which 
Sir  Walter  seemed  to  have  chiefly  occupied 
himself,  said,  “  Mon  Dieu  !  comrne  il  es- 
tropiait,  entre  deux  vins,  le  Franpais  du  bon 
sire  de  Joinville!”  Of  all  these  tongues,  as 
of  German  somewhat  later,  he  acquired  as 
much  as  was  needful  for  his  own  purposes, 
of  which  a  critical  study  of  any  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  made  at  no  time  any  part.  In  them 
he  sought  for  incidents,  and  he  found  images  ; 
but  for  the  treasures  of  diction  he  was  con¬ 
tent  to  dig  on  British  soil.  He  had  all  he 
wanted  in  the  old  wells  of  “  English  unde¬ 
filed,”  and  the  still  living,  though  fast 
shrinking  waters  of  that  sister  idiom  which 
had  not  always,  as  he  flattered  himself,  de¬ 
served  the  name  of  a  dialect. 

As  may  be  said,  I  believe,  with  perfect 
truth  of  every  really  great  man,  Scott  was 
self-educated  in  every  branch  of  knowledge 
which  he  ever  turned  to  account  in  the 
works  of  his  genius — and  he  has  himself 
told  us  that  his  real  studies  were  those 
lonely  and  desultory  ones  of  which  he  has 
given  a  copy  in  the  first  chapter  of  Waverley, 
where  the  hero  is- represented  as  “  driving 
through  the  sea  of  books,  like  a  vessel 
without  pilot  or  rudder;”  that  is  to  say, 
obeying  nothing  but  the  strong  breath  of 
native  inclination  ; — “  He  had  read,  and 
stored  in  a  memory  of  uncommon  tenacity, 
much  curious,  though  ill  arranged  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  information.  In  English  litera¬ 
ture,  he  was  master  of  Shakspeare  and  Mil- 
ton,  of  our  earlier  dramatic  authors,  of 
many  picturesque  and  interesting  passages 
from  our  old  historical  chronicles,  and  was 
particularly  well  acquainted  with  Spenser, 
Drayton,  and  other  poets,  who  have  exer¬ 
cised  themselves  on  romantic  fiction, — of  all 
themes  the  most  fascinating  to  a  youthful 
imagination,  before  the  passions  have  roused 
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themselves ,  and  demand  'poetry  of  a  more 
sentimental  description I  need  not  re¬ 
peat  his  enumeration  of  other  favourites, 
Pulci,  the  Decameron,  Froissart,  Brantome, 
Delanoue,  and  the  chivalrous  and  romantic 
lore  of  Spain.  I  have  quoted  a  passage  so 
well  known,  only  for  the  sake  of  the  striking 
circumstance  by  which  it  marks  the  very 
early  date  of  these  multifarious  studies. 

Scott  and  Jeffrey. 

On  thre  4th  of  January,  1791,  Scott  was  ad¬ 
mitted  a  member  of  the  Speculative  Society , 
where  it  had,  long  before,  been  the  custom 
of  those  about  to  be  called  to  the  bar,  and 
those  who,  alter  assuming  the  gown,  were 
left  in  possession  of  leisure  by  the  solicitors, 
to  train  or  exercise  themselves  in  the  arts 
of  elocution  and  debate. 

Lord  Jeffrey  remembers  being  struck,  the 
first  night  he  spent  at  the  Speculative, 
with  the  singular  appearance  of  the  secre¬ 
tary,  who  sat  gravely  at  the  bottom  of  the 
table  in  a  huge  woollen  night-cap ;  and  when 
the  president  took  the  chair,  pleaded  a  bad 
tooth- ache  as  his  apology  for  coming  into 
that  worshipful  assembly  in  such  a  “  por¬ 
tentous  machine.”  He  read  that  night  an 
essay  on  ballads,  which  so  much  interested 
the  new  member,  that  he  requested  to  be 
introduced  to  him.  Mr.  Jeffrey  called  on 
him  next  evening,  and  found  him  “  in  a 
small  den,  on  the  sunk  floor  of  his  father’s 
house,  in  George’s-square,  surrounded  with 
dingy  books,”  from  which  they  adjourned 
to  a  tavern,  and  supped  together.  Such 
was  the  commencement  of  an  acquaintance, 
which  by  degrees  ripened  into  friendship, 
between  the  two  most  distinguished  men  of 
letters  whom  Edinburgh  produced  in  their 
time.  I  may  add  here  the  description  of 
that  early  den ,  with  which  I  am  favoured 
by  a  lady  of  Scott’s  family.  il  Walter  had 
soon  begun  to  collect  out-of-the-way  things 
of  all  sorts.  He  had  more  books  than 
shelves ;  a  small  painted  cabinet,  with  Scotch 
and  Roman  coins  in  it,  and  so  forth.  A 
claymore  and  Lochaber  axe,  given  him  by 
old  Invernahyle,  mounted  guard  on  a  little 
print  of  Prince  Charlie  ;  and  Broughton  s 
Saucer  was  hooked  up  against  the  wall  be¬ 
low  it.”  Such  was  the  germ  of  the  magni¬ 
ficent  library  and  museum  of  Abbotsford  ; 
and  such  were  the  “  new  realms”  in  which 
he,  on  taking  possession,  had  arranged  his 
little  paraphernalia  about  him  “  with  all  the 
feelings  of  novelty  and  liberty.’’  Since  those 
days  the  habits  of  life  in  Edinburgh,  as 
elsewhere,  have  undergone  many  changes, 
and  the  “  convenient  parlour,”  in  which 
Scott  first  showed  Jeffrey  his  collections  of 
minstrelsy,  is  now,  in  all  probability,  thought 
hardly  good  enough  for  a  menial’s  sleep¬ 
ing  room. 

*  Wavevley,  vol.  i.  p.  32. 


Scott  and  Monk  Lewis. 

When  Lewis  reached  Edinburgh,  in  1798, 
he  met  Scott  accordingly,  and  the  latter  told 
Allan  Cunningham,  thirty  years  afterwards, 
that  he  thought  he  had  never  felt  such  ela¬ 
tion  as  when  the  “  Monk”  invited  him  to 
dine  with  him  for  the  first  time  at  his  hotel. 
Since  he  gazed  on  Burns  in  his  seventeenth 
year,  he  had  seen  no  one  enjoying,  by  gene¬ 
ral  consent,  the  fame  of  a  poet ;  and  Lewis, 
whatever  Scott  might,  on  maturer  conside¬ 
ration,  think  of  his  title  to  such  fame,  had 
certainly  done  him  no  small  service;  for  the 
ballads  of  Alonzo  the  brave  and  the  Fair 
Imogine,”  and  “  D  urandarte,”  had  rekindled 
effectually  in  his  breast  the  spark  of  poetical 
ambition.  Lady  Charlotte  Campbell  (now 
Bury),  always  distinguished  by  her  passion 
for  elegant  letters,  was  ready,  “  in  pride  of 
rank,  in  beauty’s  bloom,”  to  do  the  honours 
of  Scotland  to  the  “  Lion  of  Mayfair;”  and 
I  believe  Scott’s  first  introduction  to  Lewis 
took  place  at  one  of  her  Ladyship’s  parties. 
But  they  met  frequently,  and,  among  other 
places,  at  Dalkeith — as  witness  one  of 
Scott’s  marginal  notes,  written  in  182b,  on 
Lord  Byron’s  Diary. — “  Poor  fellow,”  says 
Byron,  “  he  died  a  martyr  to  his  new  riches 
— of  a  second  visit  to  Jamaica.” 

“  I’d  give  the  lands  of  Deloraiue 
Dark  Musgrave  were  alive  again 

that  is, 

“  I  would  give  many  a  sugar-cane 
Monk  Lewis  were  alive  again.” 

To  which  Scott  adds  : — u  I  would  pay  my 
share !  how  few  friends  one  has  whose 
faults  are  only  ridiculous.  His  visit  was 
one  of  humanity  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  his  slaves.  He  did  much  good  by  stealth 
and  was  a  most  generous  creature  *  *  *  * 
Lewis  was  fonder  of  great  people  than  he 
ought  to  have  been,  either  as  a  man  of  talent 
or  as  a  man  of  fashion.  He  had  always 
dukes  and  duchesses  in  his  mouth,  and  was 
pathetically  fond  of  any  one  that  had  a  title. 
You  would  have  sworn  he  had  been  a  par¬ 
venu  of  yesterday,  yet  he  had  lived  all  his 
life  in  good  society  *  *  *  *  Mat  had 
queerish  eyes — they  projected  like  those  of 
some  insects,  and  were  flattish  on  the  orbit. 
His  person  was  extremely  small  and  boyish 
— he  was  indeed  the  least  man  I  ever  saw, 
to  be  strictly  well  and  neatly  made.  I  re¬ 
member  a  picture  of  him  by  Saunders  being 
handed  round  at  Dalkeith  House.  The 
artist  had  ingeniously  flung  a  dark  folding- 
mantle  around  the  form,  under  which  wa3 
half  hid  a  dagger,  a  dark  lantern,  or  some 
such  cut-throat  appurtenance  ;  with  all  this 
the  features  were  preserved  and  ennobled. 
It  passed  from  hand  to  hand  into  that  of 
Henry,  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  who,  hearing 
the  general  voice  affirm  that  it  was  very  like, 
said  aloud,  ‘  Like  Mat  Lewis  !  Why  that 
picture’s  like  a  Man  !’  He  looked,  and  lo, 
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Mat  Lewis’s  head  was  at  his  elbow.  This 
boyishness  went  through  life  with  him.  He 
was  a  child,  and  a  spoiled  child,  but  a  child 
of  high  imagination  ;  and  so  he  wasted 
himself  on  ghost-stories  and  German  ro¬ 
mances.  He  had  the  finest  ear  for  rhythm 
I  ever  met  with — finer  than  Byron’s.” 

The  Ettrick  Shepherd. 

The  personal  history  of  James  Hogg 
must  have  interested  Scott  even  more  than 
any  acquisition  of  that  sort  which  he  owed 
to  this  acquaintance  with,  perhaps,  the  most 
remarkable  man  that  ever  wore  the  maud 
of  a  shepherd.  But  I  need  not  here  repeat 
a  tale  which  his  own  language  will  convey 
to  the  latest  posterity.  Under  the  garb, 
aspect,  and  bearing  of  a  rude  peasant — and 
rude  enough  he  was  in  most  of  these  things, 
even  after  no  inconsiderable  experience  of 
society — Scott  found  a  brother  poet,  a  true 
son  of  nature  and  genius,  hardly  conscious 
of  his  powers.  He  had  taught  himself  to 
write  by  copying  the  letters  of  a  printed 
book  as  he  lay  watching  his  flock  on  the 
hill-side,  and  had  probably  reached  the 
utmost  pitch  of  his  ambition  when  he  first 
found  that  his  artless  rhymes  could  touch 
the  heart  of  the  ewe-milker  who  partook 
the  shelter  of  his  mantle  during  the  passing 
storm.  As  yet  his  naturally  kind  and  sim¬ 
ple  character  had  not  been  exposed  to  any 
of  the  dangerous  flatteries  of  the  world  ; 
his  heart  was  pure — his  enthusiasm  buoyant 
as  that  of  a  happy  child;  and  well  as  Scott 
knew  that  reflection,  sagacity,  wit,  and  wis¬ 
dom  were  scattered  abundantly  among  the 
humblest  rangers  of  these  pastoral  solitudes, 
there  was  here  a  depth  and  a  brightness  that 
filled  him  with  wonder,  combined  with  a 
quaintness  of  humour,  and  a  thousand  little 
touches  of  absurdity,  which  afforded  him 
more  entertainment,  as  I  have  often  heard 
him  say,  than  the  best  comedy  that  ever  set 
the  pit  in  a  roar. 

Scott's  Visit  to  London — 1803. 

Heber,  and  Mackintosh  then  at  the  height 
of  his  reputation  as  a  conversationist,  and 
duily  advancing  also  at  the  Bar,  had  been 
ready  to  welcome  Scott  in  town  as  old  friends; 
and  Rogers,  William  Stuart  Rose,  and  seve¬ 
ral  other  men  of  literary  eminence  were  at 
the  same  time  added  to  the  list  of  his  ac¬ 
quaintance.  His  principal  object,  however, 
— having  missed  Leydon — was  to  peruse 
and  make  extracts  from  some  MSS.  in  the 
library  of  John,  Duke  of  Roxburghe,  for  the 
illustration  of  the  Tristrem ;  and  he  derived 
no  small  assistance  in  other  researches  of 
the  like  kind  from  the  collections  which  the 
indefatigable  and  obliging  Douce  placed  at 
his  disposal.  Having  completed  these  la¬ 
bours,  he  and  Mrs.  Scott  went,  with  Heber 
and  Douce,  to  Sunninghill,  where  they 
spent  a  happy  week,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ellis  heard  the  first  two  or  three  cantos  of 


the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  read  under  an 
old  oak  in  Windsor  Forest. 

From  thence  they  proceeded  to  Oxford, 
accompanied  by  Heber  ;  and  it  was  on  this 
occasion,  as  I  believe,  that  Scott  first  saw 
his  friend’s  brother,  Reginald,  in  after-days 
the  apostolic  Bishop  of  Calcutta.  He  had 
just  been  declared  the  successful  competitor 
lor  that  year’s  poetical  prize,  and  read  to 
Scott  at  breakfast,  in  Brazen  Nose  College, 
the  MS.  of  his  “  Palestine.”  Scott  observed 
that,  in  the  verses  on  Solomon’s  Temple, 
one  striking  circumstance  had  escaped  him, 
namely,  that  no  tools  were  used  in  its  erec¬ 
tion.  Reginald  retired  for  a  few  minutes  to 
the  corner  of  the  room,  and  returned  with 
the  beautiful  lines, — 

“  No  hammer  Ml,  no  ponderous  axes  rung," 

Like  some  tall  palm  the  mystic  fabric  sprung. 

Majestic  silence,”  &c. 

Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border. 

Messrs.  Longman’s  new  edition  of  the 
first  two  volumes  of  the  Minstrelsy  consisted 
of  1,000  copies — of  volume  third  there  were 
1,500.  A  complete  edition  of  1,250  copies 
followed  in  1806  ;  a  fourth,  also  of  1,250,  in 
1810;  a  fifth  of  1,500,  in  1812;  a  sixth  of 
500,  in  1820  ;  and  since  then  it  has  been 
incorporated  in  various  successive  editions 
of  Scott’s  Collected  Poetry— to  the  extent 
of  at  least  15,000  copies  more.  Of  the 
Continental  and  American  editions,  I  can 
say  nothing,  except  that  they  have  been 
very  numerous.  The  book  was  soon  trans¬ 
lated  into  German,  Danish,  and  Sweedish  ; 
and,  the  structure  of  those  languages  being 
very  favourable  to  the  undertaking,  the 
Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border  has  thus 
become  widely  naturalized  among  nations 
themselves  rich  in  similar  treasures  of 
legendary  lore.  Of  the  extraordinary  accu¬ 
racy  and  felicity  of  the  German  version  of 
Schubart.,  Scott  has  given  some  specimens 
in  the  last  edition  which  he  himself  super¬ 
intended — that  of  1830. 
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Madame  Catalani. — Sir  A.  B.  Falkner,  in 
his  Tour ,  notes :  —  I  have  a  pleasure  in 
speaking  about  Catalani,  if  it  was  only  for 
the  devotion  she  feels  for  England,  which 
amounts  to  a  passion,  and  is  shown  in  every 
thing  she  says  or  does.  Catalani,  in  fact, 
swears  by  England — she  has  English  grates, 
English  carpets,  English  chairs,  English 
bedsteads,  and  bed-curtains,  and  the  beds  are 
covered  with  our  counterpanes.  She  never 
speaks  of  England  but  with  enthusiasm,  and, 
if  her  arrangements  will  permit,  she  does  not 
despair  of  passing  the  remainder  of  her  life 
on  our  shores.  Catalani  is  an  universal  fa¬ 
vourite  in  all  the  best  society  at  Florence,  on 
account  of  qualities  that  will  long  survive  her 
voice,  for  it  need  hardly  be  remarked  that  her 
vocal  powers  are  a  little  on  the  wane. 
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Sir  Walter  Scott  at  Pompeii. — None  of 
the  manuscripts  are  ever  allowed  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  library  at  Pompeii  without  special 
permission  from  government.  The  rule,  how¬ 
ever,  was  waived  in  favour  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  who  became  a  prodigious  favourite 
with  his  present  majesty.  The  novelist  was 
anxious  to  take  a  copy  of  a  particular  legend, 
but  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  leave,  but 
on  the  condition  of  transcribing  it  within  the 
walls  of  the  library.  Sir  Walter  wrote  direct 
to  the  king,  and  an  order  was  immediately 
in  the  hands  of  the  curator  to  place  the 
manuscript  at  his  disposal,  with  a  verbal 
message  to  say  that  he  was  at  perfect  liberty 
to  take  it  to  his  house,  and  retain  it  as  long 
as  he  liked.  During  his  short  stay,  we  are 
told  he  occupied  himself  laboriously  in  pre¬ 
paring  matter  for  a  new  romance,  founded  on 
the  story  of  Massaniello,  when  he  was  com¬ 
pelled,  by  the  rapid  decline  of  his  health,  to 
set  out  for  England.—  Sir  A.  B.  Falkner. 

The  Garden  of  Gethsemane. — This  gar¬ 
den  is  now  surrounded  by  a  coar-e  low  wall, 
of  a  few  feet  in  height,  and  about  a  third 
part  of  an  acre  in  extent.  When  Mr.  Cather- 
wood  was  therein  1834,  taking  the  drawings 
for  his  beautiful  Panorama  of  Jerusalem,  it 
was  planted  with  olive,  almond,  and  fig  trees. 
Eight  of  the  olive  trees  are  so  large  that  they 
are  said  to  have  been  in  existence  ever  since 
the  time  of  Jesus  Christ,  although  we  are 
informed  by  Josephus  that  Titus  cut  down  all 
the  trees  within  100  furlongs  of  the  city  ;  yet 
it  is  not  improbable  that  these  trees  which 
are  unquestionably  of  very  great  antiquity, 
may  have  arisen  from  the  roots  of  the  ancient 
trees,  because  the  olive  is  very  long  lived,  and 
possesses  the  peculiar  property  of  shooting  up 
again,  however  frequently  it  may  be  cut  down. 
The  trees  now  standing  in  the  garden  of 
Gethsemane  are  of  the  species  known  to 
botanists  as  the  Olea  Kuropea;  they  are  wild 
olives,  and  appear  pollarded  from  extreme  old 
age,  and  their  stems  are  very  rough  and 
gnarled.  They  are  highly  venerated  by  the 
members  of  the  Roman  communion  here, 
who  consider  any  attempt  to  cut  or  injure 
them  as  an  act  of  profanation.  Should  any 
one  of  them,  indeed,  be  known  to  pluck  any 
of  the  leaves,  he  would  incur  a  sentence  of 
excommunication. — Finden's  Illustrations  to 
the  Bible. 

A  “  Learned”  M.P, — A  worthy  Welch 
baronet,  distinguished  for  his  maritime  ex¬ 
ploits,  was  lately  asked  by  one  of  his  consti¬ 
tuents  who  chanced  to  be  in  town  at  the 
time,  for  an  order  of  admission  into  the  House. 
With  his  characteristic  disposition  to  oblige, 

Sir  -  immediately  complied  with  the 

request,  and  wrote  an  order  in  the  usual 
terms,  and  addressed  it  thus — “  To  the  Door 
Ceeper  of  the  House  of  Commons  ”  The 
person  for  whom  it  was  intended,  discovered 


the  error  in  the  spelling  after  he  had  gone  ten 
or  twelve  yards  from  the  worthy  baronet,  and 
turning  back  and  running  up  to  him  said, 

“  Oh,  Sir - there  is  a  mistake  in  the 

word  c  keeper ;  ’  you  have  spelt  it  with  a  c 
instead  of  a  k.” — “  A  mistake  1”  responded 
the  baronet,  taking  the  order  into  his  hand, 
“  Not  a  bit  of  a  mistake  is  there  in  it.  both 
ways  are  light — quite  right  my  friend,”  at 
the  same  time  returning  the  order  uncor¬ 
rected  to  his  constituent. —  Random  Recol¬ 
lections  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Isaac  Walton. — The  late  Dr.  Hawes,  of 
Salisbury,  has  bequeathed  to  the  Natioual 
Gallery  the  original  portrait,  (by  Housman,) 
of  his  ancestor,  Isaac  Walton,  the  elder,  the 
celebrated  piscator. 

Absence  of  Mind. — The  following  won¬ 
derful  case  lately  occurred.  Mr. - ,  of  the 

Regent’s  Park,  was  enjoying  his  newspaper 
one  morning  last  week,  when  a  tailor’s  clerk 
was  announced,  and  presented  his  master’s 
bill.  Mr.  —  glanced  at  the  amount,  mechani¬ 
cally  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  and  paidR. 

British  Museum.  —  On  Easter  Monday, 
there  were  no  fewer  than  23,000  visiters, 
about  one-third  of  the  number  that  have 
usually  visited  the  Museum  in  one  year. 

Ascent  of  Hecla. — Mount  Hecla,  the  vol¬ 
cano  of  Iceland,  was  ascended  last  year  by 
some  of  the  French  scientific  expedition.  It 
was  entirely  covered  with  deep  snow.  This 
mountain  is  5,000  feet  high,  and  is  volcanic 
from  top  to  bottom. — Magazine  of  Popular 
Science. 

Spermaceti  Whales  are  gregarious,  and 
are  met  with  in  what  are  called  schools,  or 
pods.  The  former  consist  of  from  twenty  to 
fifty,  being  principally  females  with  their 
young,  guarded  in  the  rear  by  a  male  of  the 
largest  size,  who  takes  up  a  defensive  posi¬ 
tion,  and,  when  pursued  by  boats,  urges  the 
others  to  move  quicker,  by  attacking  them. 
A  pod  consists  of  eight  or  ten,  generally 
young  ones.  It  is  very  rare,  likewise,  for  any 
whales  to  be  found  at  a  distance  from  one”  of 
these  communities,  unless  an  aged  whale, 
apparently  retired  from  social  life. 
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GALTON  BRIDGE. 

This  magnificent  bridge  was  erected  in  the 
year  1826,  over  the  new  line  of  the  Birming¬ 
ham  Canal,  at  Smethick,  four  miles,  (W. 
by  N..)  from  Birmingham. 

“  The  vicinity  of  the  mining  district,  and 
the  consequent  necessity  of  finding  a  mode 
of  transit  for  great  masses  of  heavy  material, 
as  well  as  the  bulk  and  weight  of  many  of 
the  articles  of  manufacture,  early  led  to  the 
construction  of  navigable  canals  in  different 
directions  from  Birmingham,  as  from  a 
centre,  towards  the  principal  points  of  com¬ 
mercial  distribution.  The  original  canal, 
which  communicated  with  the  collieries,  was 
inconveniently  narrow,  aud  very  winding  in 
its  course.  These  defects  have  been  reme¬ 
died  by  opening  a  new  line  of  canal  executed 
under  the  directions  of  the  late  Mr.  Telford, 
which,  by  wide  and  deep  cuttings,  avoids  the 
necessity  of  the  ascending  and  descending 
chain  of  locks,  which  impeded  the  former 
communication.  This  canal  is  also  remark¬ 
able  for  the  grand  proportions  of  the  bridges 
of  masonry  and  iron,  which  cross  the  deep 
excavations.”* 

Of  these  structures,  the  Galton  Bridge  is  a 
superb  specimen.  It  was  cast  at  the  Horseley 
Iron  Works,  from  a  design  by  Mr.  Telford. 
Its  main  dimensions  are  : — 

Feet . 

Span . -  150 

Height  from  the  water-line  to  the 

underside  of  the  arch  -  -  75 

Width  of  the  Roadway  -  -  30 

The  Engraving  is  from  a  drawing  by  Mr. 
Richard  Bridges,  cleverly  executed  on  zinc 
by  Mr.  L.  Haglie,  and  published  at  Mr. 
Weale’s  Architectural  Library,  High.  Hol- 
born. 

We  are  at  present  unable  to  present  to  the 
reader  any  further  details  of  Galton  Bridge  ; 
but  hope  to  do  so  upon  the  publication  of 
Mr.  Telford’s  own  account  of  his  principal 
works,  the  corrected  MS.  of  which  he  com¬ 
pleted  two  or  three  days  belore  his  death. 

*  Penny  Cyclopaedia,  Art.  Birmingham. 
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THE  EARTHQUAKE  OF  CHILI. - A  ROMANCE 

OF  HISTORY. 

( Concluded  from  page  214.)  ' 

It  was  one  of  those  lovely  nights  on  whose 
beauties  poets  love  to  dwell ;  and  dead  to 
feeling,  and  unmindful  of  gratitude,  must 
man  be,  who,  formed  to  carry  his  face  erect 
toward  the  heavens,  on  beholding  “  the 
starry  firmament  on  high,”  resplendent  with 
its  myriads  of  lights,  fails  to  adore  its  omni¬ 
potent  Creator,  to  recognise  in  its  all-beau¬ 
tiful  harmony,  the  overruling  providence  of 
the  Most  High  ! 

The  survivors  of  this  day,  so  replete 


with  horror,  encamped  in  the  valley  by  the 
light  of  the  moon,  and  all  were  busy  collect¬ 
ing  moss  and  dried  leaves,  on  which  to  seek 
in  repose  some  interval  of  relief  from  their 
overwhelming  misery.  On  all  sides  the 
poor  people  were  lamenting  their  misfor¬ 
tunes — one  had  his  house  destroyed  ;  ano¬ 
ther  had  lost  wife  and  children  ;  and  a  third 
had  lost  all  he  possessed.  Jeronimo  and 
Josephine,  after  an  evening  hymn  of  thanks¬ 
giving,  resigned  themselves  to  repose. 

When  they  awoke  the  sun  was  high  in 
the  heavens,  they  noticed  near  them  several 
families  employed  over  a  fire  in  preparing  a 
slight  repast.  Jeronimo  was  reflecting  how 
he  should  procure  some  refreshment  for 
himself  and  those  under  his  charge,  when  a 
young  man,  genteelly  clad,  holding  an  in¬ 
fant  in  his  arms,  advanced  toward  Josephine, 
and  modestly  begged  her  to  administer  to 
the  wants  of  the  little  unfortunate,  whose 
mother,  grievously  wounded,  reposed  at  no 
great  distance  under  a  tree. 

Josephine  was  somewhat  perplexed  at 
recognising  this  chevalier,  who,  misin¬ 
terpreting  her  embarrassment,  observed, 
“  Donna  Josephine,  I  only  solicit  your 
kindness  for  a  few  moments  ;  this  infant  has 
taken  no  nourishment  since  the  hour  which 
involved  us  all  in  one  common  calamity  !” 
Josephine  took  the  child  and  gave  her  own 
to  Jeronimo. 

Don  Fernando  (that  was  the  name  of  the 
stranger)  expressed  his  gratitude  for  her 
kindness  by  offering  to  conduct  them  to  the 
fire  round  which  his  family  were  assembled. 
Donna  Elvira,  the  wife  of  Fernando,  who 
had  received  an  injury  in  one  of  her  feet, 
made  Josephine  sit  beside  her,  and  showed 
her  much  attention.  Don  Pedro,  Elvira’s 
father,  whose  shoulder  was  fractured, 
greeted  them  in  the  most  cordial  manner. 
Jeronimo  and  Josephine,  while  reflecting  on 
the  kindness  with  which  they  were  treated, 
could  scarcely  bring  themselves  to  believe  in 
the  reality  of  the  past — the  prison !  the  scaf¬ 
fold  !  the  funeral  dirge  !  appeared  but  as  a 
dream. 

Donna  Elizabeth,  the  sister-in-law  of 
Fernando,  one  who  had  been  invited  by  a 
friend  to  witness  the  execution  of  the  nun  of 
Notre-Dame-de-Mont,  alone  appeared  to 
view  Josephine  with  coldness  and  suspicion, 
almost  amounting  to  horror  ;  but  she,  the 
latter,  was  too  deeply  absorbed  in  her  own 
reflections  to  notice  it.  As  for  Donna 
Elvira,  she  conversed  with  Josephine  in  an 
under-tone,  and  her  eyes  manifested  the  in¬ 
terest  she  took  in  hearing  her  adventures. 
Josephine  candidly  confessed  every  thing; 
and  Elvira,  tenderly  taking  her  hand,  made 
a  sign  to  be  silent. 

The  day  being  far  advanced,  and  the 
trembling  of  the  earth  having  altogether 
subsided,  their  spirits  began  to  revive. 
From  the  report  of  the  passers-by  they 
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learned  that  high  mass  was  to  be  celebrated 
in  the  cathedral  of  the  Dominicans,  the  only 
sacred  edifice  left  standing,  to  supplicate  the 
Father  of  all  mercies  to  avert  from  the  city 
farther  calamity.  Don  Fernando  proposed 
to  join  the  procession.  Josephine,  on  whom 
all  eyes  were  turned,  acquiesced  in  their 
opinion  that  never  was  there  more  reason, 
than  at  this  moment,  to  manifest  their  gra¬ 
titude  to  Him,  who  had  preserved  them 
through  such  imminent  dangers.  Elvira 
much  approved  of  Fernando’s  resolution, 
and  prepared  to  accompany  them.  Donna 
Elizabeth  expressed  a  wish  to  remain  be¬ 
hind  with  her  sick  father,  at  the  same  time 
offering  to  take  the  child,  who  was  still  in 
Josephine’s  arms;  but  little  Juan  began 
screaming,  and  manifested  such  reluctance 
to  quit  its  nurse,  that  its  mother  consented, 
at  the  solicitation  of  Fernando,  that  it 
should  accompany  them. 

On  entering  the  cathedral,  where  the  ser¬ 
vice  had  already  commenced,  they  beheld 
the  vast  multitude  with  which  it  was  crowded 
devoutly  kneeling,  absorbed  in  silent  prayer. 
The  shadowy  outline  of  the  long  rows  of 
willows,  contrasted  with  the  rays  of  the  set¬ 
ting  sun,  reflected  through  the  painted  win¬ 
dows,  in  all  the  variegated  colours  of  the 
rainbow;  the  twinkling  of  the  candles  shed¬ 
ding  a  dim  haze  of  religious  light  on  the 
priest  at  the  altar,  surrounded  by  a  halo  of 
incense,  entranced  their  senses,  and  inclined 
their  minds  to  regard  with  mingled  venera¬ 
tion  and  awe  the  solemn  and  imposing  cere¬ 
monies  of  the  catholic  church. 

After  mass,  a  sermon  was  preached  by 
the  senior  canon  of  the  cathedral.  He  com¬ 
menced  by  praising  God  that  some  men 
were  yet  found,  who,  remembering  the  ten¬ 
der  mercies  of  Him  who  reigneth  in  the 
heavens,  had  come  to  His  temple  to  humble 
themselves  before  Him — to  offer  up  their 
votive  hymns  of  praise  for  their  signal  deli¬ 
verance.  The  preacher  depicted  what  had 
happened  as  a  sign  from  heaven.  The 
last  day,  in  his  estimation,  could  scarcely 
exceed  it  in  terror ;  and  in  pursuing  his 
theme,  he  dwelt  upon  the  wonders  that  had 
been  wrought  at  the  crucifixion,  when  the 
earth,  as  it  were,  quaked  in  terror  at  the 
death  of  its  Lord.  Becoming  animated,  as 
he  proceeded,  he  described  the  rending  of 
the  veil  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  when, 
suddenly  pointing  to  a  large  fissure,  in  the 
roof  of  the  cathedral,  he  pronounced  the 
earthquake  a  warning  of  the  kindling  wrath 
of  the  Almighty,  perhaps  the  last  vouchsafed 
in  mercy,  before  man’s  final  doom — a  cold 
shudder  ran  through  the  assembly. 

When  the  canon,  to  cite  an  example, 
spoke  of  the  licentious  profanation  so  lately 
committed  in  the  garden  of  the  Carmelites, 
and  inveighed  against  the  indifference  mani¬ 
fested  by  the  people  at  large  on  the  occasion, 
Donna  Josephine,  overpowered  by  remorse, 


fell  shrieking  to  the  earth.  Immediately  a 
voice,  interrupting  the  preacher,  cried  aloud, 
“Men  of  St.  Jago,  both  the  criminals  stand 
in  the  midst  of  you  !” 

“  Where  ?”  cried  another. 

“  Here  !”  responded  the  first  speaker: 
and  a  wretch,  whom  fanaticism  had  wrought 
into  a  state  of  Irenzy,  seized  Josephine  by 
the  hair,  and  would  have  dashed  her  on  the 
stone  pavement,  together  with  Don  Fer¬ 
nando’s  child,  it  the  latter  had  not  caught 
her  in  his  arms. 

“Coward!”  cried  the  young  man,  “I 
am  Don  Fernando  Ormez  !  the  son  of  the 
commandant  of  this  city.” 

“  Don  Fernando  Ormez  1”  vociferated  a 
shoe-maker,  who  worked  for  the  convent  to 
which  Josephine  had  belonged,  “who,  then, 
is  the  father  of  that  child  ?” 

At  this  question  Don  Fernando  turned 
pale.  At  one  time  he  looked  toward  Jero¬ 
nimo  ;  at  another  scrutinized  the  multitude, 
to  see  it  there  was  any  one  to  whom  he  was 
known. 

Josephine,  in  despair,  exclaimed,  “  The 
child  you  see  here  is  not  mine,  as  you  believe, 
Master  Pedrillo ;  and  this  young  man  is  not 
Jeronimo  Ruguera,  but  Don  Fernando,  the 
son  of  the  commandant  of  the  city.” 

The  shoe-maker,  addressing  the  mob,  in¬ 
quired,  “  Which  of  you,  citizens,  know  this 
young  Don  ?” 

Little  Juan,  frightened  at  the  tumult, 
took  the  opportunity  to  escape  from  Jo¬ 
sephine,  and  ran  to  the  arms  of  his  father. 

“  That’s  the  father — that’s  Jeronimo 
Ruguera !  ”  resounded  on  all  sides.  “  Those 
are  the  miscreants  who  have  polluted  the 
sanctity  of  the  cloister — who  have  drawn 
down  the  vengeance  of  heaven  upon  us  and 
our  devoted  city  !” 

“  Stop !”  interrupted  Jeronimo,  advancing 
with  a  firm  step  toward  them.  “If  you 
seek  Don  Jeronimo  Ruguera,  behold  him 
here  !  I  am  he  !  Let  this  chevalier  depart 
— he  is  innocent !” 

The  rabble,  irresolute  how  to  proceed, 
ceased  their  clamour,  when  an  officer  of  some 
rank  appearing,  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
affair,  Fernando  immediately  surrendered 
himself  to  his  custody  and  besought  his 
protection. 

Pedrillo,  mounting  on  a  chair,  addressed 
the  officer  in  a  loud  voice:  “  Don  Alonzo 
Onoreja  !  I  appeal  to  your  conscience  :  is 
not  this  the  sister  Josephine  ?” 

The  officer,  well  aware  of  her  identify, 
hesitated  ;  when  the  people  began  to  shout, 
“Death  to  the  impious  wretches!”  and 
endeavoured  to  seize  them. 

Apprehensive  of  what  might  follow,  Jo¬ 
sephine  took  the  hand  of  Philippo,  whom 
Ruguera,  till  then,  had  held  in  his  arms, 
and  resigned  both  him  and  Juan  to  Don 
Fernando’s  charge,  saying,  “  Go,  Don 
Fernando,  save  your  two  children,  and 
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leave  us  to  our  fate.”  Fernando  took  the 
children,  and  vowed  rather  to  perish  than 
abandon  them.  At  the  same  time  he  opened 
a  passage  for  himself  through  the  crowd, 
which  respectfully  divided  to  let  him  pass. 
When  they  reached  the  church-door,  they 
thought  all  danger  over ;  but  hardly  had 
Don  Fernando  crossed  the  threshold,  when 
he  perceived  that  the  building  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  furious  rabble.  A  voice  from 
behind  exclaimed  :  “  Fellow-citizens  !  this 
man  is  Don  Ruguera,  who  so  impiously  out¬ 
raged  the  holy  seclusion  of  the  cloister.  I 
know  him  well.  I  am  his  father  !’’  At 
these  words,  with  a  heavy  bludgeon  he  had 
in  his  hands,  the  speaker  smote  Jeronimo, 
who  fell  lifeless  at  the  feet  of  Donna 
Costanza. 

“  Wretch  of  the  cloister  !’’  cried  the 
same  man,  “  thus  I  immolate  thee  as  an 
atonement  for  the  city !”  and,  with  one  blow, 
terminated  her  mortal  career!  Don  Fernando, 
drawing  his  sword,  fought  with  the  fury  of 
desperation  over  the  body  of  his  sister,  and 
plunged  it  to  the  very  hilt  into  the  breast  of 
her  murderer. 

“  Save  yourself  and  our  children  !”  cried 
Josephine,  and  precipitated  herself  upon 
the  crowd.  Pedrillo  struck  her  with  his 
fatal  club,  and  finally  put  a  period  to  her 
suffering,  by  placing  his  foot  on  her  neck 
and  strangling  her! 

Don  Fernando,  with  his  back  against  a 
pillar  of  the  portico,  combatted  manfully 
against  the  host  that  surrounded  him.  Seven 
of  these  blood-thirsty  assassins  had  he  al¬ 
ready  sacrificed  to  the  manes  of  his  sister, 
when  Pedrillo  seized  little  Juan  by  the  legs, 
and  killed  him  on  the  spot ! 

Shortly  after,  the  multitude  as  if  stricken 
with  remorse  and  ashamed  of  their  barbarity, 
fled  ;  and  silence  reigned  where,  so  lately, 
all  had  been  tumult  and  disorder. 

Don  Fernando  and  Philippo  were  disco¬ 
vered  next  morning  senseless,  where  they 
fell,  and  with  difficulty  were  restored  to  life. 
Donna  Elvira  sank  under  the  shock  of  the 
horrible  catastrophe.  Old  Don  Ruguera 
claimed  the  child,  and,  after  some  time,  pre¬ 
sented  him  to  the  Dominican  fathers  to 
bring  up  to  the  church. 


public  journals. 

PEG8WOETH  :  A  PRESS-ROOM  SKETCH. 

(By  an  old  Contributor  to  Blackwood's  Magazine: 
abridged .) 

Pegsworth,  you  will  remember,  about  two 
or  three  months  ago,  sought  an  interview 
with  one  Ready,  a  tailor,  w'hom  he  owed 
some  trifling  sum,  for  which  he  had  been 
summoned  <>  a  Court  of  Reque.-ts  by  Ready, 
While  standing  m  quiet  conversation  and  re¬ 
monstrance  with  Ready,  who  was  an  invalid, 
in  the  parlour  of  the  latter,  Pegsworth 


calmly  drew  a  long,  sharp  knife  from  his 
pocket,  and  stabbed  him  to  the  heart,  so 
that  he  almost  instantly  expired.  Both  were 
members  of  the  same  dissenting  chapel,  and 
had  ever  passed  for  quiet,  reputable  people  ; 
both  had  wives  and  families.  The  murderer 
immediately  surrendered  himself  to  the 
officers  of  justice;  instantly  confessed  the 
fact ;  and  when  arraigned  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
pleaded  guilty — on  which  he  was  immedi¬ 
ately  sentenced  to  death,  and  his  body,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  recent  statute,  to  be  buried 
within  the  precincts  of  the  prison.  When 
this  part  of  his  sentence  was  pronounced — 
and  then  only — he  shuddered.  The  day  of 
execution  was  fixed  for  Tuesday,  the  7th  of 
March;  and,  on  the  Monday  preceding,  I 
suddenly  formed  the  determination  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  procure  admission  into  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  prison,  for  the  purpose  of  wit¬ 
nessing  the  person  and  demeanour  of  the 
murderer,  and  the  solemn  preparations  for 
his  execution.  I  went  straight  to  one  of 
the  under-sheriffs  ;  who,  on  seeing  my  card, 
and  hearing  my  request,  after  some  little  de¬ 
mur,  politely  acceded  to  my  wishes  ;  and 
writing  his  name  on  my  card,  desired  me  to 
present  it  the  next  morning,  at  half- past 
seven  o’clock,  at  the  door  of  the  room  in 
which  we  were  then  standing,  when  I 
should  be  admitted,  and  accompany  him  to 
the  scene  of  execution,  and  see  the  whole 
process- 

I  passed  a  wretched  night,  disturbed  by 
all  manner  of  wild  and  dismal  dreams.  I 
rose  a  little  after  six.  Several  times,  while 
dressing,  I  half  determined  to  abandon  my 
design,  and  get  into  bed  again  ;  but  I  per¬ 
severed,  and  about  seven  o’clock,  was  in  the 
upper  part  of  Holborn,  down  which  was 
pouring  a  constant  stream  of  men  and  wo¬ 
men,  of  the  lowest  description,  towards  the 
spot  whither  1  was  bent.  I  felt  then  some¬ 
what  ashamed  of  my  company  and  errand  ! 
Judging  from  the  indifferent  manner,  the 
jocular  volubility  of  these  people,  you  would 
have  thought  them  going  to  see  a  dog-fight 
rather  than  the  execution  of  a  murderer. 
As  we  approached  Snow-hill,  which  leads 
directly  up  to  Newgate,  all  the  avenues  were 
seen  crowded  with  the  same  description  of 
people  as  had  accompanied  me  down  Hol¬ 
born.  Passing  along  Farringdori-street,  I 
approached  the  Old  Bailey  by  Ludgate-hill ; 
and  so  escaping  the  crowd,  even  already  im¬ 
mense,  I  slipped  into  the  side  door  of  the 
Court-house,  and  was  presently  ushered 
into  the  room  into  which  I  had  been  shown 
the  preceding  afternoon.  Three  or  four 
gentlemen,  one  of  whom  was  a  foreigner,  I 
understood,  of  some  distinction,  were  sitting 
and  standing  round  a  cheerfully  crackling 
fire,  and  had  evidently  come  on  the  same 
errand  as  I  had.  I  sat  down  in  perturbed 
silence,  wondering  at  myself  for  entering 
upon  such  a  gloomy  expedition.  While  the 
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foreigner,  a  Spaniard  I  thought,  was  de¬ 
scribing,  with  somewhat  excited  gestures, 
the  mode  of  execution  adopted  in  his 
country,  the  door  opened,  and  the  two 
sheriff’s  and  under  sheriff’s  entered,  attired 
in  their  official  costume,  wearing  weepers 
of  white  crape.  The  sheriff’s  had  never  be¬ 
fore,  I  understood,  witnessed  an  execution  ; 
and  they  seemed  not  entirely  free  from  indi¬ 
cations  of  nervousness  and  apprehension  at 
the  dreadful  duty  they  were  about  to  go 
through.  After  a  few  moments’  pause, 
they  moved  towards  the  interior  of  the  pri¬ 
son,  and  we,  whose  number  had  increased  to 
about  twelve  or  fifteen — an  eager  but  silent 
little  throng — were  directed  to  follow. 
After  going  through  twTo  or  three  long,  and 
very  narrow  passages,  we  were  stopped  by  a 
huge  iron-bound  door,  on  the  other  side  of 
which,  peering  at  us  through  the  bars,  was 
Mr.  Cope,  the  governor  of  the  prison.  The 
sheriffs  and  under-sheriff’s  passed  on  imme¬ 
diately,  and  the  door  was  then  closed  upon 
us,  who  would  have  followed  them.  We 
began  to  fear  disappointment,  and  that,  for 
some  reason  or  another,  the  authorities  had 
suddenly  determined  upon  refusing  us  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  press-room,  possibly  on  account 
of  our  suddenly  augmented  number.  After 
waiting,  however,  patiently  for  a  minute  or 
two,  I  and  another,  showing  our  counter¬ 
signed  cards,  were  permitted  to  pass,  as 
were  the  rest  of  the  party  soon  afterwards. 
A  turnkey  conducted  me  and  my  companion 
along  a  very  narrow  passage,  the  floor  of 
which  was  covered  with  sickly  smelling  saw¬ 
dust.  As  we  followed  our  grim  guide 
along  a  second  passage,  which  seemed  to 
run  parallel  with  the  front  of  the  prison,  an 
open  door  gave  us  a  momentary  glimpse  of 
the  vast  crowd  without,  whose  confused 
hubbub,  suddenly  and  but  for  an  instant 
audible,  enhanced  the  portentous  silence 
that  reigned  within  the  prison.  After 
standing  for  a  few  moments  in  the  passage, 
our  guide  quitted  us,  but  soon  returned,  and 
requested  us  to  follow  him  silently  into  the 
room  in  which  the  criminal  was  very  shortly 
to  undergo  the  fearful  preparations  for  exe¬ 
cution.  I  obeyed,  with  a  beating  heart. 
We  had  to  pass  through  a  room,  lit  with  a 
lamp,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  where  a  man 
was  opening  a  door,  having  in  his  hand  the 
sacramental  cup — the  last  ordinances  of  re¬ 
ligion  either  having  been  just  completed,  or 
commencing.  “  Gentlemen,”  said  the  go¬ 
vernor,  dressed  in  black,  who  here  rejoined 
us,  and  ushered  us  into  the  press-room, 
“  you  will  wait  here,  and  be  as  quiet  as 
possible,  till  the  prisoner  comes  in,  which 
will  be  in  about  five  minutes.  You  will 
have  the  goodness  to  stand  on  each  side  of 
the  room,  and  leave  the  middle  open,  so  that 
the  prisoner  may  pass  on  directly  from  the 
door  to  this  table.”  He  then  left  us,  and 
we  disposed  ourselves  as  he  had  directed. 


It  was  not  a  very  large  room,  nor  had  it 
been  before  used  for  such  a  purpose  as  the 
present.  The  window  looked  upon  a  con¬ 
fined  yard  in  the  centre  of  the  prison — and 
the  revolving  iron  spikes  with  which  the 
tops  of  the  walls  were  fortified,  together 
with  the  gloomy,  massive,  and  ponderous 
appearance  of  everything  about  us,  reminded 
me  of  the  inscription— 

Who  enters  here  gives  up  all  hope! 

At  the  end  of  the  room,  opposite  to  the 
door,  leaning  against  a  kind  of  dresser, 
stood  three  men  :  the  one  in  the  middle, — 
a  short,  sallow-visaged,  ill-omened  wretch, 
in  a  shabby  old  drab  great  coat — proved  to 
be  the  hangman — “  Jack  Ketch  and  the 
other  two  were  his  assistants.  These  grim 
ministers  of  death  were  standing  in  silence 
when  we  entered.  He  in  the  middle,  had 
his  hands  stuck  into  his  hind  coat-pockets, 
where  doubtless  were  the  cords  and  rope, 
ready  to  be  produced  the  instant  they  were 
wanted.  A  gentleman  who  stood  between 
me  and  the  nearest  of  the  three  men,  now 
and  then  whispered  to  him,  and  I  heard  a 
little  of  their  conversation.  *  *  * 

Here  the  slight  whispering  that  had  been 
carried  on  was  suddenly  stilled  by  the  go¬ 
vernor  making  his  appearance,  motioning 
us  to  silence.  After  a  little  widening  the 
space  between  the  two  rows  of  anxious  ex¬ 
pectants,  and  entreating  us  not  to  press  for¬ 
ward  when  the  prisoner  entered,  he  with¬ 
drew.  My  heart  began  to  beat  very  hard 
and  quick.  In  a  few  moments  the  sheriff’s 
and  under-sheriffs,  with  their  staves,  en¬ 
tered — then  the  ordinary,  (the  Rev.  Mr. 
Cotton,)  in  his  gown  and  bands — his  long, 
flowing,  white  hair  and  kind,  intelligent  fea¬ 
tures  gave  him  a  striking  and  remarkable 
appearance ; — then  followed  a  man  with  a 
slow,  firm  step,  walking  unassisted,  his 
countenance  solemn  and  composed,  showing 
a  mind  absorbed  in  prayer — his  eyes  fixed, 
and  his  hands  clasped  together.  This  was 
the  miserable  Pegsworth  ! 

He  was  dressed  in  a  somewhat  shabby 
claret-coloured  body  coat,  with  velvet  collar, 
a  black  neck-handkerchief,  a  dark  waist¬ 
coat,  and  corduroy  trousers.  He  was  about 
five  feet  seven  or  eight  inches  in  height,  and 
of  a  robust  frame,  with  a  tolerable  head  of 
dark  hair,  and  looked  just  about  as  old  as 
he  really  way — thirty-six.  I  stood  within  a 
yard  of  him,  and  narrowly  scrutinized  his 
features.  They  appeared  rigid,  as  if  with 
the  efforts  he  was  making  to  preserve  his 
firmness,  in  which  he  surprisingly  suc¬ 
ceeded.  Their  expression  seemed  naturally 
heavy  and  sullen.  The  knotted  forehead, 
the  high  cheek-bones,  the  peculiar  setting 
of  the  eyes,  the  protuberant  upper  lip,  the 
tout  ensemble  of  his  features,  in  short,  was 
that  of  a  man  quite  capable  of  committing 
the  diabolical  act  of  cruelty  for  which  he 
was  now  about  to  suffer,  and  not  a  little 
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mitigated  the  agonizing  sympathy,  or  pity, 
his  present  circumstances  were  so  calculated 
to  excite,  by  reconciling  one  to  the  removal 
of  such  a  being  from  amongst  us.  He 
walked,  as  I  have  described,  firmly  and 
slowly  to  the  middle  of  the  room,  when  the 
sheriffs  motioned  the  executioners  to  ad¬ 
vance.  They  instantly  came  forward.  One 
of  them,  drawing  out  a  slender  cord,  tied 
his  hands  together  at  the  wrists  ;  a  second 
passed  a  stronger  cord  round  his  arms,  and 
fastened  it  at  his  elbows  ;  while  a  third  un¬ 
tied  his  neck-handkerchief,  and  thrust  it 
into  the  prisoner’s  bosom.  While  this 
frightful  ceremony  was  going  on,  Pegsworth 
did  not  move  a  muscle,— his  eyes  were  fixed 
upwards,  as  if  in  intense  devotion — (I  shall 
never  forget  their  dreadful  expression)  —and 
though  his  lips  slightly  moved,  he  uttered 
no  sound.  Once,  and  once  only,  did  his 
pent  bosom  relieve  itself  by  a  half-suppressed 
sigh,  when  he  felt  the  executioner’s  hands 
removing  his  neck-handkerchief.  He  be¬ 
haved,  in  short,  with  amazing  firmness  and 
decorum.  “  Believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus,” 
whispered  the  dissenting  minister,  to  whose 
congregation  he  had  belonged.  Pegsworth 
fixed  his  leaden  eye  upon  the  speaker  for  a 
moment,  but  spoke  not.  How  fearful  was 
his  quietude — his  passiveness,  in  the  hands 
of  them  thus  preparing  him  for  death — a 
man  in  the  prime  of  life,  in  full  health,  leav¬ 
ing  behind  him  wife  and  children  ! 

At  length  the  preparations,  which  had 
not  occupied  more  than  three  or  four 
minutes,  were  completed,  and  the  chief  exe¬ 
cutioner  gently  turning  the  prisoner  with  his 
face  towards  the  door,  shook  his  pinioned 
hands,  as  if  asking  his  forgiveness  for  the 
act  he  was  going  to  perform,  and  passed 
hastily  out  of  the  room,  followed  by  his  two 
assistants.  The  procession  was  immediately 
formed,  and  began  to  move  towards  the  gal¬ 
lows.  First  went  the  sheriffs  and  the  un¬ 
der-sheriffs  ;  then  followed  the  ordinary, 
Mr.  Cotton,  reading  the  burial  service — 
how  I  shuddered  !  The  burial  service  over 
a  living  man — then  the  criminal,  the  other 
religious  attendants,  and  we  brought  up  the 
rear,  I  among  the  foremost. 

“  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life,  saith 
the  Lord,”  commenced  the  clear  and  solemn 
voice  of  Mr.  Cotton,  as  the  procession  be¬ 
gan  to  move  slowly  along.  “  He  that  be- 
lieveth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet 
shall  he  live  :  and  whosoever  liveth  and  be- 
lieveth  in  me  shall  never  die.” 

“  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth.”  At 
this  moment,  just  as  we  were  entering  a  long, 
dark  passage,  the  dismal  tolling  of  the  prison 
bell  smote  my  ear  and  fell  upon  my  heart, 
and  continued,  at  short  intervals  till  all  was 
over. 

“  1  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  and 
that  he  shall  stand  at  the  latter  day  upon  the 
earth:  and  though  after  my  skin,  worms  de¬ 


stroy  this  body,  yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see 
God,  whom  I  shall  see  for  myself,  and  mine 
eyes  shall  behold,  and  not  another  !’’ 

Here  was  a  pause  for  about  half  a  minute, 
which  brought  us  very  near  the  dreaded 
spot.  “  We  brought  nothing  into  this  world, 
and  it  is  certain  we  can  carry  nothing  out 

- ”  Here  I  lost  his  voice,  for  he  had 

passed  out  of  the  Debtor’s  door  into  the  open 
air,  and  his  solemn  voice  was  drowned  in  the 
noise  of  the  crowd,  which  we  could  not  see, 
shouting,  “Hats  off'! — hats  off'!--there  he 
is  ! — Ah  ! ” 

The  gallows  stood  at  about  six  feet  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  spot  where  I  was  placed.  On 
it  stood  the  executioner  and  his  assistants, 
■waiting  for  the  prisoner,  who,  following  Mr. 
Cotton,  and  followed  by  two  ministers, 
mounted  the  steep  steps  unassisted,  and 
walked  calmly  to  the  spot  from  which  he 
was  to  sink  into  eternity,  suffering  the  exe¬ 
cutioner  to  place  him  exactly  in  the  drop, 
and  under  the  chain  to  which  the  rope  was 
to  be  attached.  He  continued  in  exactly  the 
same  attitude,  and  with  the  same  expression 
of  countenance,  that  we  had  witnessed  in  the 
Press-room.  The  cap  was  quickly  drawn 
over  his  head,  down  to  his  chin,  the  rope 
adjusted  round  his  neck—  the  steps  by  which 
the  hangman  had  mounted  to  attach  the 
rope  to  the  beam  were  taken  down,  and  then 
everyone  left  the  gallows  but  Mr.  Cotton  and 
Mr.  Baker.  The  prisoner  stood  in  these  ap¬ 
palling  circumstances  as  firm  as  a  rock — 
neither  his  hands  nor  knees  moved  or  trem¬ 
bled  in  the  slightest.  The  executioner  took 
his  place  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows,  out  of 
the  sight  of  the  crowd,  and  with  his  hand 
upon  the  lever  by  which  the  plank  on 
which  the  prisoner  stood  was  to  be  let  fall, 
fixed  his  eyes  upon  Mr.  Cotton,  awaiting  the 
signal.  Standing  closely  opposite  to  the 
prisoner,  Mr.  Cotton  resumed,  in  a  distinct, 
deliberate  manner,  the  reading  of  the  burial 
service,  an  awful  silence  prevailing  among 
the  spectators. 

“  Man  that  is  born  of  a  woman  hath  but 
a  short  time  to  live,  and  is  full  of  misery. 
He  cometh  up  and  is  cut  down  like  a  flower; 
he  fleeth  as  it  were  a  shadow,  and  never  con- 
tinueth  in  one  stay.  In  the  midst  of  life  we 
are  in  death :  of  whom  may  we  seek  for 
succour  but  of  thee,  oh,  Lord  !  who  for  our 
sins  art  justly  displeased  !  Yet,  O  Lord  God 
most  holy !  O  Lord  most  mighty  !  O  holy 
and  most  merciful  Saviour  !  Deliver  us  not 
into  the  bitter  pangs  of  eternal  death.” 

Pegsworth  suddenly  hung  quivering  before 
him  in  mortal  agonies,  for  he  had,  unper¬ 
ceived  by  me,  given  the  dreaded  signal,  and 
now  retired  as  quickly  as  possible.  Frightful 
as  was  the  object,  my  eyes  were  riveted  upon 
the  swaying  body  with  a  kind  of  fascination. 
After  a  few  convulsive  heavings,  life  seemed 
extinct ;  and  the  murderer  had  passed  into 
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the  immediate  presence  of  Him  whose  decree 
it  is  that  “  whoso  sheddcth  man's  blood ,  by 
man  shall  his  blood  be  shed.  Moreover,  ye 
shall  take  no  satisfaction  for  the  life  of  a 
murderer,  who  is  guilty  of  death ,  but  he 
shall  surely  be  put  to  death  :  for  the  land 
cannot  be  cleansed  of  the  blood  that  is  shed 
therein ,  but  by  the  blood  of  him  that  shed 
it .” 

As  I  had  some  acquaintance  with  the 
reveren(l  Ordinary,  he  invited  me  to  accom¬ 
pany  him  to  breakfast  in  the  Sheriff's  room, 
at  the  other  extremity  of  the  prison  ;  for,  as 
the  courts  opened  at  half-past  nine,  the  She¬ 
riff's  and  Undersheriffs  breakfasted -there  that 
morning,  in  company  with  the  Ordinary  and 
the  other  ministers  who  had  attended  Pegs- 
worth,  and  myself.  I  perceived  that  none 
of  us  were  disposed  to  eat  a  hearty  breakfast. 
The  evident  oppression  and  faintness  of  seve¬ 
ral  present  procured  a  supply  of  brandy — a 
glass  of  which  proved,  to  me  at  least,  a  real 
restorative !  The  conversation  naturally 
turned  upon  him  whose  end  we  had  just 
witnessed — the  victim  of  Satanic  passions, 
who  was  at  that  moment  hanging  a  miser¬ 
able  spectacle  before  the  assembled  thou¬ 
sands  around  the  Debtors’  door. 

❖  *  *  * 

He  acknowledged  to  Mr.  Cotton,  a  day  or 
two  before,  that  he  went  into  Ready’s  par¬ 
lour  for  the  purpose  of  stabbing  him  ;  but 
that,  after  conversing  with  his  intended 
victim,  his  heart  failed  him  ;  and  he  was  on 
the  point  of  leaving  the  room,  repenting  of 
the  horrid  purpose  for  which  he  had  entered 
it,  when  poor,  unconscious  Ready  said  to 
him,  “  And  you,  Pegsworth,  a  religious  man  ! 
you  not  pay  your  just  debts  ?” — “  On  which,” 
said  Pegsworth,  “  I  turned  round  instantly 
and  stabbed  him  to  the  heart.  I  should 
never  have  done  it,  but  for  his  reproaches  on 
the  score  of  my  religion.” 

For  about  a  fortnight  after  the  perpetration 
of  his  crime,  he  exhibited,  as  his  religious 
attendants  assured  me,  the  most  hopeless 
hardheartedness.  “  He  was  like  a  rock — no 
making  any  impression  on  him,  or  extracting 
any  expression  of  compunction,  or  remorse.” 
His  wretched  wife,  when  she  first  came  to 
visit  him,  he  repulsed,  1  understand,  and  told 
her  “  to  go  along  home  and  look  alter  her 
children.”  Latterly,  however,  the  near  and 
inevitable  approach  of  death,  added  to  the 
unceasing  exertions  of  his  spiritual  advisers, 
brought  him  to  a  better  frame  of  mind.  If 
he  did  not  exhibit  that  hearty  and  abundant 
contrition  for  his  enormous  offences  which 
could  have  been  desired,  at  least  he  acknow¬ 
ledged  his  guilt,  and  fervently  besought  the 
pardon  and  mercy  of  God  in  the  ordinances 
of  religion.  He  clung  to  his  dissenting 

teacher  to  the  last. 

*  *  * 

He  went  to  bed  on  Monday  night  at  eleven 


o’clock,  desiring  that  he  might  be  called  at 
four  ;  but  his  attendants,  finding  him  sleep¬ 
ing  very  deeply,  suffered  him  to  sleep  on  till 
five,  when  they  awoke  him,  and  he  calmly 
dressed  himself,  and  immediately  entered 
upon  his  religious  duties.  At  seven  o'clock 
he  ate  a  pretty  hearty  breakfast !  I  cannot 
account  for  the  latter  of  these  two  circum¬ 
stances.  Both  of  them  almost  invariably 
take  place  ;  and  the  former  may  be  explained 
by  the  utter  and  extreme  exhaustion  both  of 
mind  and  body,  which  are  unable  to  resist 
the  influence  of  sleep.  Though  the  mental 
suffering  he  had  experienced  ever  since  the 
perpetration  of  his  crime,  and  during  a  period 
of  nearly  two  months,  must  have  been  great, 
yet  even  when  close  confinement  was  added, 
it  did  not  make  any  alteration  in  his  health 
or  appearance.  He  looked  as  stout  and 
healthy  at  the  moment  of  being  led  to  the 
gallows  as  when  he  was  first  taken  into  cus¬ 
tody.  Surely  there  are  not  many  of  us  who 
would  not,  in  half  the  time,  have  been  worn 
to  a  skeleton,  and  reduced  to  the  last  stage  of 
mental  exhaustion  ! 

I  forgot  to  mention  that  he  passed,  in  his 
progress  to  the  gallows,  over  the  very  spot 
where  his  remains  were,  on  the  Wednesday, 
interred  at  midnight — by  torchlight,  next  to 
those  of  Thistlewood  and  Brunt,  in  one  of 
the  passages  of  the  prison. 

About  nine  o’clock,  the  City  Marshal  inti¬ 
mated  that  it  was  time  for  the  Sheriffs  to  go 
and  order  the  body  to  be  cut  down.  We  all 
accompanied  them.  Exactly  as  the  clock  of 
St.  Sepulchre  struck  nine,  the  hangman  as¬ 
cended  the  gallows — his  appearance  proving 
the  signal  for  shouting  from  the  crowd,  who 
uttered  many  coarse  and  insulting  expressions 
concerning  him,  and  placing  the  steps  behind 
the  drop,  he  ordered  his  two  assistants,  who 
were  beneath,  to  receive  the  body :  then 
placing  his  left  arm  round  it,  with  a  clasp- 
knite  he  severed  the  cords  that  bound  the 
wrists  and  arms,  and  the  rope  by  which  he 
was  suspended.  The  body  was  then  laid  on 
a  plank,  and  brought  immediately  into  a 
room  within  the  prison.  When  the  cap  was 
removed,  very  little  distortion  of  the  features 
was  visible :  they  were  very  sallow,  and  be¬ 
dewed  with  a  cold  sweat,  especially  about 
the  upper  lip.  He  was  quite  cold.  Two 
men  immediately  removed  his  coat  and  waist¬ 
coat,  and  began  to  cut  off  his  hair — I  be¬ 
lieve,  in  order  to  make  preparations  for  Mr. 
Deville,  a  plaster-cast  man,  in  the  Strand,  to 
take  a  cast  of  his  countenance.  Those  who 
now  saw  the  features — which,  as  1  have 
already  stated,  were  very  nearly  in  a  state  of 
repose — on  deliberately  examining  them, 
agreed  with  me  that  they  evinced  a  sullen 
and  ferocious  disposition,  as  far  as  any  reli¬ 
ance  may  be  placed  upon  physiognomy.  I 
felt  his  arms  and  legs,  and  found  them  very 
muscular.  A  few  minutes  afterwards  I  left 
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^Raphael's  Birthplace  at  IlrbiiiO.) 


the  dreary  spot — and,  thanking  the  authori¬ 
ties  for  the  polite  attentions  I  had  received, 
quitted  the  regions  of  the  Old  Bailey,  glad  to 
find  myself  again  amid  the  active  scenes  of 
life,  with  the  faces  of  my  friends  and  family 
about  me. 


fallen? 


RAPHAEL  AND  FRANCIS  I. 

Francis  I.  having  received  a  picture  of  St. 
Michael  from  the  hand  of  Raphael,  the 
liberal  monarch  remunerated  the  painter  far 
beyond  what  his  modesty  conceived  he  ought 
to  receive.  Raphael,  accordingly,  made  the 
king  a  present  of  a  Holy  Family,  which 
Francis  accepted,  saying  that  “persons  fa¬ 
mous  in  the  arts  partake  of  the  immortality 
of  princes,  and  are  upon  a  footing  with  them.” 
An  anecdotic  memoir  of  Raphael  will  f  be 
found  in  the  Mirror,  vol.  xxiii.,  p.  305. 

Urbino,  in  Middle  Italy,  is  not  only  cele¬ 
brated  as  the  birthplace  of  Raphael,  but 
likewise  of  Bramante,  the  first  architect  of 
St.  Peter’s,  and  the  instructor  of  Raphael  in 
architecture  :  of  Baroccio,  the  eminent 
painter ; — and  of  Viviani,  the  disciple  of  Ga¬ 
lileo. 


SIR  JOHN  SINCLAIR  AND  WILKIE  THE 
PAINTER. 

Sir  John  Sinclair  happening  once  to  dine 
in  company  with  Mr.  Wilkie,  the  painter, 
that  distinguished  artist  was  asked,  in  the 
course  of  conversation,  if  any  particular  cir¬ 
cumstances  had  led  him  to  adopt  his  profes¬ 
sion.  Sir  John  inquired,  2  Had  your  father, 
mother,  or  any  of  your  relations  a  turn  for 
painting?  or  what  led  you  to  follow  that 
art  ?”  To  which  Mr.  Wilkie  replied,  “  The 
truth  is,  Sir  John,  that  you  made  me  a  pain¬ 


ter.” — “  How,  I !”  exclaimed  the  baronet, 
“  I  never  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you 
before.”  Mr.  Wilkie  then  gave  the  follow¬ 
ing  explanation  : — “  When  you  were  drawing 
up  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  my 
father,  who  was  a  clergyman  in  Fife,  had 
much  correspondence  with  you  respecting  his 
parish,  in  the  course  of  which  you  sent  him 
a  coloured  drawing  of  a  soldier,  in  the  uni¬ 
form  of  your  Highland  Fencible  Regiment. 
I  was  so  delighted  with  the  sight,  that  1  was 
constantly  diawing  copies  of  it,  and  thus 
insensibly  was  transformed  into  a  painter.” — 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture. 


GEORGE  i. 

This  king’s  character  may  be  comprised  in 
very  few  words.  In  private  life  he  would 
have  been  called  an  honest  blockhead ;  and 
fortune,  that  made  him  a  king,  added  no¬ 
thing  to  his  happiness,  only  prejudiced  his  ho¬ 
nesty,  and  shortened  his  days.  No  man  was 
ever  more  free  from  ambition ;  he  loved  money, 
but  loved  to  keep  his  own,  without  being  rapa¬ 
cious  of  other  men’s.  He  would  have  grown 
rich  by  saving,  but  was  incapable  of  laying 
schemes  for  getting ;  he  was  more  properly  dull 
than  lazy,  and  would  have  been  so  well  con¬ 
tented  to  have  remained  in  his  little  town  of 
Hanover,  that  if  the  ambition  of  those  about 
him  had  not  been  greater  than  his  own,  we 
should  never  have  seen  him  in  England  ; 
and  the  natural  honesty  of  his  temper,  joined 
with  the  narrow  notions  of  a  low  education, 
made  him  look  upon  his  acceptance  of  the 
crown  as  an  act  of  usurpation,  which  was 
always  uneasy  to  him.  But  he  was  carried 
by  the  stream  of  the  people  about  him,  in 
that,  as  in  every  action  of  his  life.  He  could 
speak  no  English,  and  was  past  the  age  of 
learning  it.  Our  customs  and  laws  were  all 
mysteries  to  him,  which  he  neither  tried  to 
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understand,  nor  was  capable  of  understand¬ 
ing  if  he  had  endeavoured  it.  He  was  pas¬ 
sively  good  natured,  and  wished  all  mankind 
enjoyed  quiet,  if  they  would  let  him  do  so. — 
—  Quarterly  Review ,  just  published. 


JACK  BRAG. 

By  the  Author  of  Sayings  and  Doings. 

[Although  this  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a 
good  novel,  it  is  a  very  graphic  and  amusing 
succession  of  scenes  and  incidents  from 
middle  life,  dashed  with  a  few  of  the  vulgar 
excrescences  of  wealth  and  fashion.  Its  plot 
lacks  point  and  purpose ;  moral  it  has  little 
or  none;  the  whole  being  a  continued  round 
of  fun  and  folly.  The  hero,  Jack  Brag,  is 
the  son  of  a  deceased  tallow-chandler.  Like 
the  Count  Dip  of  other  days,  he  is  a  mere 
adventurer,  who,  instead  of  “  minding  the 
shop,”  takes  to  sporting  and  bragging,  and 
makes  some  clumsy  attempts  in  fortune- 
hunting  ;  thus  proving  himself  a  low  speci¬ 
men  of  an  “  unfinished  gentleman.”  In  the 
plenitude  of  his  vanity,  Jack  persuades  his 
mother  into  a  second  marriage  with  her  shop¬ 
man,  who  is  soon  detected  in  an  intrigue 
with  .a  provincial  actress;  mixed  up  with 
which  is  a  clever  picture  of  low,  “  family 
affairs,”  wherein  the  cupidity  of  relationship 
is  unsparingly  exposed.  Jack’s  adventures 
are  entertaining  from  the  ludicrous  situations 
,into  which  his  ignorance  and  pretensions 
lead  him :  he  is  an  unblushing  despiser  of 
truth,  and  appea  s,  to  our  thinking,  to  want 
a  saving  quality,  on  which  account  the  nar¬ 
rative  sometimes  begins  to  disgust  before  it 
takes  a  fresh  turn.  Jack’s  early  amour  is  a 
stagy  “  double  ”  affair,  such  as  we  often  see  in 
a  farce  :  it  leads  him  into  a  certain  grade  of 
society,  which  are  too  often  termed  the  aris¬ 
tocracy,  a  malicious  misnomer,  by  the  way, 
admirably  exposed  in  a  late  number  of  the 
Quarterly  Review.  Thus,  Jack’s  associates 
of  high  pretensions  are  Lord  Tom  Towzle,  a 
sporting  roue,  who  borrows  all  his  friend’s 
loose  cash  ;  and  Lord  Wagley,  a  member  of 
the  Yacht  Club,  but  a  shade  more  respect¬ 
able.  The  scene  lies  in  country  inns  and 
London  lodgings,  at  steeple  chases  and 
livery-stables,  and  theatres ;  and  is  once 
shifted  to  India ;  so  that  the  reader  will 
scarcely  want  variety.  We  shall  take  a  few 
of  the  opening  pages,  the  most  quotable  and 
not  the  least  graphic  in  the  work.] 

Jack  Brag  and  his  Mother. 

“  My  dear  Johnny,’’  said  the  respectable 
widow  Brag  to  her  son,  “  what  is  the  good 
of  your  going  on  in  this  way  ?  Here,  in¬ 
stead  of  minding  the  business,  you  are  day 
after  day  galloping  and  gallivanting,  steeple¬ 
chasing,  fox-hunting,  lord-hunting,  a  wast¬ 


ing  your  time  and  your  substance,  the  shop 
going  to  old  Nick,  and  you  getting  dipped 
instead  of  your  candles.” 

“  Mother,”  said  Jack,  “  don’t  talk  so 
foolishly!  You  are  of  the  old  school, — ex¬ 
cellent  in  your  way,  but  a  long  way  behind¬ 
hand  :  the  business  is  safe  enough.  You 
cannot  suppose,  with  the  education  I  have 
had,  I  can  meddle  with  moulds,  or  look 
after  sixes,  tens,  fours  to  the  pound,  or  far¬ 
thing  rushlights; — no,  thanks  to  my  en¬ 
lightenment,  I  flatter  myself  I  soar  a  little 
higher  than  that.” 

“  No  nonsense,  Johnny  !”  said  Mrs. 
Brag.  “  All  you  have  now,  and  all  you 
have  spent,  since  your  poor  father’s  death, 
was  gained  by  your  father’s  enlightenment 
of  his  customers  :  and  how  do  you  suppose 
1  can  carry  on  the  trade  if  you  will  not  now 
and  then  attend  to  it  ?  ” 

«  Take  my  advice,  my  dear  mother,” 
said  Jack,  “  and  marry.  I’m  old  enough 
now  not  to  care  a  fig  for  a  father-in-law ; — 
marriage  is  the  plan,  as  I  say  to  my  friend 
Lord  Tom — straight  up,  right  down,  and 
no  mistake.  Get  a  sensible,  stir-about  hus¬ 
band,  who  does  not  mind  grubbing,  and 
hasn’t  a  nose - ” 

“  Hasn’t  a  nose !”  interrupted  Mrs. 
Brag. 

“  I  don’t  mean  literally,”  said  Jack,  “  but 
sportingly  ; — does  not  mind  the  particular 
scent  of  tallow — you  understand.  Let  him 
into  the  tricks  of  the  trade  :  you  will  still 
be  queen-bee  of  the  hive, —  make  him  look 
after  the  drones,  while  you  watch  the  wax.” 

“  And  while  you,  Johnny,  lap  up  the 
honey,”  said  the  queen-bee. 

“  Do  what  you  like,”  said  her  son,  “only 
marry — ‘  marry  come  up,’  as  somebody  says 
in  a  play.” 

“  But,  John,”  said  Mrs.  Brag,  “  I  have 
no  desire  to  change  my  condition.” 

“  Nor  I  that  you  should,”  said  Jack  ; 
“  but  I  wish  you  would  change  your  name. 
As  long  as  ‘  Brag,  wax  and  tallow-chandler,’ 
sticks  up  on  the  front  of  the  house,  with 
three  dozen  and  four  dangling  dips  swing¬ 
ing  along  the  shop-front,  like  so  many  male¬ 
factors  expiating  their  crimes,  I  live  in  a 
perpetual  fever  lest  my  numerous  friends 
should  inquire  whether  I  am  one  of  the  firm 
or  the  family.” 

“  Johnny,”  said  Mrs.  Brag,  “  you  are  a 
silly  fellow.  What  is  there  to  be  ashamed 
of  in  honest  industry  ?  If  all  the  fine  folks 
whom  you  go  a-hunting  with,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it,  like  you,  and  are  really  glad  to  see 
you,  it  is  for  yourself  alone  :  and  if  they, 
who  must  know  by  your  name  and  nature 
that  you  can  never  be  one  of  themselves, 
care  a  button  for  you,  your  trade,  so  as  you 
do  not  carry  it  about  with  you,  will  do  you 
no  harm.  What  difference  is  it  to  them  how 
you  get  your  thorough- bred  horses,  your 
smart  scarlet  coat,  neat  tops,  and  white 
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cords,  so  ns  you  have  them?  —  they  wont 
give  you  any  new  ones  when  they  are 
gone.” 

“  It  is  all  very  well  talking,”  said  Johnny, 
“  but  I  never  should  show  my  face  amongst 
them  if  I  once  thought  they  guessed  at  my 
real  trade.  I  live  in  a  regular  worry  as  it  is. 
If  ever  a  fellow  asks  me  if  I  was  at  Melton 
last  year,  that  moment  I  think  of  the  shop 
— ‘  pretty  mould  of  a  horse’  tingles  in  my 
ears — ‘  sweet  dip  of  the  country’  sets  me 
doubting;  and,  only  last  week,  a  proposal 
to  go  ’cross  country  and  meet  Lord  Hurri¬ 
cane’s  harriers  at  Hampton  Wick  nearly  ex¬ 
tinguished  me.” 

“  And  what  now,  Johnny,”  said  Mrs. 
Brag,  “  do  you  think  these  lords  take  you 
for,  if  not  for  a  tallow-chandler  ?” 

“  An  independent  gentleman,”  said 
Jack. 

“  That  is  to  say,”  replied  his  mother, 
«  a  gentleman  who  has  nothing  to  depend 
upon.” 

“  They  look  upon  me  as  an  agreeable 
rattle,”  said  John. 

“  One  that  has  often  been  in  the  watch¬ 
man’s  hands  too,”  said  the  old  lady. 

“  I  talk  big  and  ride  small,”  said  Jack, 

I  am  always  up  with  the  hounds — never 
flinch  at  any  thing, — am  the  pride  of  the 
Held  wherever  I  go, — and  in  steeple-chases 
of  infinite  value.” 

“  And  very  little  weight,  my  dear  Johnny,” 
interrupted  his  mother. 

“  One  of  my  dearest  friends,”  continued 
Brag,  “  Lord  Tom  Towzle,  a  deuce  of  a 
fellow  amongst  the  females,  is  going  to 
ut  me  up  as  a  candidate  at  the  Travel¬ 
ers.” 

“  What,  riders  for  respectable  houses  ?” 
said  Mrs.  Brag  :  “  and  a  very  proper  club 
too.” 

“  Respectable  houses  1”  said  Jack. 
“  Poh  !  not  a  bit  of  it !  What !  bagmen  in 
buggies  with  boxes  of  buttons  in  the  boots? 
No,  no  !  the  Travellers — par  excellence .” 

“  Par  what?”  said  Mrs.  Brag.  “  What, 
d’ye  mean  the  fine  Club-house  in  Pall  Mall 
which  you  showed  me  the  outside  of,  last 
King’s  birth  night  ?” 

“  The  same,”  said  Brag.  “  Now,  if  I 
had  stuck  to  the  naked,  as  Lord  Tom  says 
— told  the  plain  unvarnished — I  never  could 
have  qualified.  Lord  Tom  asked  me  if  I 
should  like  to  belong  to  the  Travellers; — in 
course  I  said  yes — straight  up,  right  down, 
and  no  mistake.  Well,  then  he  asks  me  if 
I  could  qualify  ; — so  not  quite  understand¬ 
ing  him,  he  says,  ‘  Have  you  ever  been  in 
Greece  ?’ — ‘  Yes,’  said  I: — I  might  have 
added  ‘up  to  the  elbows  often;’  didn’t 
though.  Had  him  dead.  Down  lie  whips 
my  name,  and  calls  in  Sir  Somebody  Some¬ 
thing  out  of  the  street  to  second  me.” 

“  If  you  should  get  in  there  Johnny,” 
said  Mrs.  Brag,  “  do  get  ’em  to  give  up 


gas  and  take  to  oil  on  illumination  nights. 
But  what  I  think  is,  somebody  is  sure  to 
find  you  out,  Johnny.” 

“  Time  enough,”  said  Jack.  “  I’m  going 
it  now  smooth  and  soft  across  the  country, 
increasing  my  acquaintance  ;  falling  into 
the  society  of  elegant  females — women  of 
fashion,  with  beautiful  faces  and  liberal 
hearts  ; — introduced  to  three  last  week — 
proud  as  peacocks  to  every  body  else,  de¬ 
lighted  with  me; — met  them  at  Ascot — 
cold  collation  in  the  carriage — champaign 
iced  from  London; — got  on  capital — never 
was  so  happy  in  my  life — hottest  weather  I 
ever  felt;  spirits  mounted— I  was  the  de¬ 
light  of  the  party — told  them  half  a  dozen 
stories  of  myself,  and  made  them  laugh  like 
cockatoos,  but  I  was  bundled  all  of  a  heap 
by  the  Marquis  of  Middlesdale,  who  had 
been  at  luncheon  with  the  King,  who,  in 
passing  the  barouche,  gave  me  a  smack  on 
the  back  you  might  have  heard  to  Egham, 
and  cried  out,  ‘  Jack,  this  is  a  melting 
day,  isn’t  it  ?’  ” 

“  He  meant  it,  Johnny,  depend  upon  it,” 
said  Mrs.  Brag. 

“  I’ve  no  doubt  he  did,”  said  Brag,  “  for 
it  was  as  hot  as  ever  I  felt  it - ’’ 

“ - In  the  back  shop,”  interrupted  his 

mother.  “  But  pray,  Johnny,  where  do 
these  people  think  you  live  ?” 

“  At  a  great  house  in  Grosvenor-street,” 
said  Jack,  “  next  door  to  What-d’ye-call- 
’em’s  Hotel :  my  name  is  on  the  door,  and 
my  address  on  my  card.” 

“  But  you  don’t  live  there,”  said  Mrs. 
Brag. 

“  Not  I,”  replied  the  son.  “  I  only  rent 
the  door.” 

“  How  d’ye  mean  ?”  said  his  mother. 

“  Why,  I  went  to  the  man,”  said  Brag, 
“  who  keeps  the  house.  ‘  Now,  sir,’  said  I, 
I  want  to  rent  four  square  inches  of  your 
pannels.  He  was  puzzled  for  the  moment; 
but,  I  was  down  upon  him  in  no  time,  and 

no  mistake _ Out  I  pulls  from  my  pocket  a 

brass  plate  of  those  precise  dimensions, 
whereon  is  engraven  ‘  Mr.  Brag.’ — ‘  What 
will  you  take  per  annum,’  said  I,  ‘  to  let 
this  be  screwed  on  to  your  door,  and  let 
your  servant  take  in  my  cards  and  letters  ?’ 
Startled  him  a  little  at  first :  however,  he 
entered  himself  for  the  plate,  acceded  to  my 
proposition, — and  so  for  the  trifling  conside¬ 
ration  of  four  guineas  per  annum,  and  a  tip 
to  the  slavey,  I  get  the  credit  of  five  win¬ 
dows  in  front,  three  stories  high,  in  one  of 
the  best  streets  in  London.” 

“  But  do  none  of  your  friends  ever  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  let  in  ?”  said  Mrs.  Brag. 

“  Yes,”  said  Brag,  “  for  a  good  thing  now” 
and  then, — and  so  they  are,  pretty  often. 
Long  head,  mother — have  it  here,” — ’tap¬ 
ping  his  forehead  with  his  fore-finer, — “  look 
simple  with  my  fresh  colour  and  curly  hair, 
but  as  deep  as  Garrick — cannot  write  your 
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X’s  Z’s  with  me, — else,  in  course,  they 
might  expect  admission.  ‘  Not  at  home/ 
is  always  the  answer. — ‘  Out  of  town  ?’  is 
the  next  question  ; — ‘  Yes,’  is  the  next  an¬ 
swer. — ‘  Where  ?’  comes  next. — ‘  Down  at 
his  little  place  in  Surrej\’  That  finishes  it. 
They  lodge  their  pasteboard  and  away  they 
g°-” 

“Little  place  in  Surrey!’’  said  Mrs. 
Brag ; — “  why,  what  d’ye  mean  ? — have  you 
a  country-house  too  ?’’ 

“Country-house!’’  said  Brag.  “Lord 
bless  your  dear  heart,  not  I !  Nothing  but 
my  old  lodging,  on  the  second  floor,  No.  37, 
at  the  carpenter’s,  corner  of  Caterpillar-row, 
Kennington.” 

“  And  that  you  call  jour  little  place  in 
Surrey,  do  you?”  said  Mrs.  Brag. 

“  Yes,  mother,  and  no  fib  neither,”  said 
Brag.  “It  is  almost  the  littlest  place  I 
ever  saw  in  my  life  :  and  as  for  Caterpillar- 
row,  if  it  isn’t  in  Surrey  I  know  nothing  of 
going  ’cross  a  country.” 

“  Ah,  Johnnjr,  Johnny,’’  said  his  res¬ 
pected  parent  wilh  a  mingled  look  of  sorrow 
and  admiration,  “  you  never  will  mend  till 
it  is  too  late  !” 

“  Mother,”  said  Jack,  “  now  you  say 
that,  I  think  I  shall  be  too  late  for  Lord 
Tom  Towzle.  We  are  going  off  for  Wig- 
glesford  to  mark  out  a  line.  All  ready  for 
a  run  :  we  have  got  no  mercy  in  us, — none 
of  your  bowling-green,  daisy-cutting  work 
for  us — no,  we’ll  try  to  pick  out  rasping 
fences,  bottomless  brooks,  and  ditches  as 
wide  as  rivers;— -a  steeple-chase  without 
kilting  a  horse  or  two,  cracking  a  collar-bone, 
slipping  a  shoulder,  or  pitching  an  out-and- 
outer  on  the  top  of  his  conk,  is  no  fun  in 
the  world.” 

“  Ah !  well,  well,”  said  Mrs.  Brag,  “  I 
wish  you  would  give  a  little  time  to  the 
books  and  the  business  :  some  day  you’ll 
repent,  this.’’ 

“  Not  I,  mother,”  said  Jack;  “  I  can 
pull  up  any  day  and  marry.  I  never  yet 
saw  the  woman  I  could  not  win — they  are 
all  ready  to  eat  me  up  :  in  course,  as  the 
book  says,  I  am  the  more  wTary — hang  back 
a  bit. — Don’t  you  see,  as  I  get  on  in  the 
world,  I  get  up  ;  and  if  I  can  marry  a  Lady 
Sally  or  a  Lady  Susan — eh !  wont  that  be 
nice  ! — ’specially  if  there  happens  to  be  an 
odd  thirty  or  forty  thousand  pounds  tacked 
to  the  title.” 

“  Don’t  flatter  yourself,  Johnny,”  replied 
Mrs.  Brag,  shaking  her  head  :  “  that 

scheme  will  never  answer.” 

“  You’ll  see,”  said  Jack  ; — “  I  say  no¬ 
thing,  but  you’ll  see.  If  I  w’ere  to  sit 
down  and  write  an  account  of  my  adventures 
with  the  females,  I  should  be  run  after 
like  a  sight.  The  females  of  fashion  that  I 
meet  at  the  races  call  me‘  dear  Johnny,’  as 
it  is.” 

“  I  wonder,  you  are  not  afraid  of  seeing 


the  ghost  of  your  poor  father,”  said  the 
widow. 

“  What !  the  Governor  ?”  cried  Jack  ; 
“  never  mind  ghosts  nor  Governors,  here  is 
my  Leporello.  So  I’m  off.  Good-by, 
dear  mother  ! — you’ll  see  me  soon  again, — 1 
shall  be  back  by  Saturday,  and  so  keep  snug 
Sunday.” 

“  Where?  at  your  town-house  in  Grosve- 
nor-street,”said  the  old  lady,  “  or  your  little 
place  in  Surrey  ?” 

“  Neither,  I  take  it,”  said  Jack,  looking 
as  wise  as  a  very  foolish  person  could.  “  I 
devote  Sunday  afternoon  to  a  very  select 
society — eh  ! — females  of  fashion,  delightful 
creatures,  and  all  that.  So  adieu  !” 

Kissing  the  matron’s  cheek,  away  went 
our  hero  in  order  to  revel  in  all  the  luxuries 
of  sport,  and  in  the  society  which,  he  ad¬ 
mitted  kept  him  in  a  fever  while  he  was  in 
it:  not  that  the  true  circle  of  his  aristocratic 
acquaintance  was  particularly  large,  however 
much  he  nominally  increased  it.  by  dubbing 
every  man  his  friend  with  whom  he  had 
happened  to  hunt  in  the  same  field  or  dine 
in  a  public  company  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  ;  and  every  well-dressed  woman  a  lady 
of  fashion  whom  he  happened  to  see  with 
the  tigers  in  whose  set  he  mingled. 


POEMS.  BY  T.  W.  KELLY. 

[We  have  an  agreeable  recollection  of  Mr. 
Kelly’s  volume  of  Poems,  entitled  Myrtle 
Leaves,  and  published  some  dozen  years 
since.  They  were  much  admired  for  their 
chaste  fancy,  and  true  poetic  feeling,  whilst 
they  had  the  freshness  of  a  young  mind 
richly  stored  with  promises  of  future  excel¬ 
lence,  of  which  the  little  volume  now  before 
us  is  a  realization.  It  contains  a  legendary 
ballad,  entitled  St.  Agnes’  Fountain,  or  the 
Enshrined  Heart,  being  a  romance  of  old 
London,  the  scene  lying  on  the  south  side  of 
Old-street  road,  where  “  the  bold  Sir  John 
Fyne’s  castle  stood,”  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
I i I.  The  tale  is  prettily  told,  and  its  metri¬ 
cal  merits  are  very  considerable.  Appended 
to  the  ballad  are  some  stanzas,  which  we  are 
induced  to  quote  for  the  attractive  simplicity 
of  their  subject,  and  the  smoothness  of  the 
versification : — ] 

TRIBUTARY  INTRODUCTORY  STANZAS  TO  ROBINSON 
CRUSOE. 

Crusoe  !  ’twas  sweef,  in  childhood's  day. 

To  muse  upon  the  lore. 

That  told  how  years  were  whil’d  away 
Wreck’d  on  a  savage  shore ; 

First,  picturing  thee,  misguided  youth  ! 

Rejecting  counsels  kind, 

And,  spurning  words  of  wholesome  truth, 

With  boyhood’s  wayward  mind. 

*  *  #  • 

Thy  hopes  were  bright,  but,  ah  !  how  brief! 

Bound  to  far  Guinea’s  shore — 

Captured  by  Sallee’s  Pirate-chief — 

Made  bond-slave  to  the  Moor  ; 

Thy  wealtli  all  lost,  condemn’d  to  toil, — 

Thy  freedom  long  delay’d,— 
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’Till  fortune  deign’d,  at.  length,  to  smile, 

And  lend  propitious  aid. 

Like  some  lone  weed,  I  see  thee,  cast 
Upon  a  rock  remote  ; 

Thy  daring  spirit  tam’d,  at  last, 

Thy  heart  by  conscience  smote  ; 

Thy  sunken  brow,  thy  glance  severe, — 

A  change  within  thee  wrought ! 

Thy  form  array’d  in  gout-skin  gear  ; 

Thy  mind  absorb’d  in  thought. 

In  fancy,  next,  I  gladly  see, 

The  cosy,  cavern’ d  hut. 

Where,  while  the  storm  blows  loud  and  free, 
Thou’rt  safely,  warmly  shut ; 

Snugly — while  drenching  rains  without. 
Increase  the  Ocean’s  ire, 

And  winds  whirl  wither’d  leaves  about — 
Trimming  thine  evening  lire. 

Though  thus  to  live  on  desert-shore 
Seems  but  a  lonely  lot. 

With  wholesome  food,  an  ample  store. 

Well  garner’d  is  thy  grot ; 

Bright  promise  of  thy  future  fate, — 

The  ship-wreck’d  hull  provides 
Thy  raft,  with  many  a  goodly  freight. 

And  useful  tools  besides. 

Though  human  sounds  break  not  thy  calm. 

The  flowers  have  voiceless  speech  ; 

To  thee  their  weeping  buds  of  balm, 

A  moral  lesson  teach  : 

At  early  morn,  at  quiet  eve. 

Their  tears,  their  breathings  bland. 

Past  times  recall,  and  fancies  weave. 

Of  friends,  in  distant  land. 

Yes,  from  the  hue  and  scent  they  bear, 

Thy  pensive  mind,  with  pain. 

May  wake  some  latent  joy  or  care. 

From  memory’s  stores  again ; 

Thou'lt,  haply,  say,  such  flowers  once  grac’d 
My  boyhood’s  lattic’d  home  1 
By  a  dear  mother’s  hand  there  plac'd, 

Ere  I  began  to  roam. — 

The  sun-lit  brook,  meandering 
Some  haunt  of  rest  to  find, 

May,  with  it’s  tinkling  murmurs,  bring 
Sweet  music  to  thy  mind. 

The  humble  shrubs  Which  shade  that  brook. 

Or  proud  tree’s  waving  crest. 

Are  homilies  in  Nature’s  book. 

Telling  “  Man  may  be  blest.” 

The  pilot-nautilus,  that  shapes 
Her  course  before  the  breeze. 

With  filmy  sails  and  oars,  escapes 
The  perils  of  the  seas. 

That  power  which  guards  her  fragile  form, 

And  guides  her  fairy  prow. 

Hath  spar’d  thee  from  the  furious  storm. 

And  will  not  leave  thee  now. 

The  billows  breaking  o’er  the  steep. 

In  light  and  brilliant  foam. 

Awaken  meditation  deep 

And  holy  thoughts  call  home  ; 

The  breeze  that  blows,  thou  may’st,  by  chance, 
Though  wordless,  deem  to  be 
The  kindly  breath  of  utterance 
Of  some  fond  wish  for  thee. 

The  swallow-tribes  from  Britain’s  Isle, 

Hail  Meeand  summer’s  ray, 

And  hint  of  guests  who  court  the  smile 
Of  wealth,  and  flee  away  ; — 

The  ocean  eagle,  pois’d  in  clouds, 

And  petrel’s  fitful  screams, 

(While  in  the  surf  her  wing  she  shrouds,) 
Inspire  the  loftiest  themes. 

Th’  unbidden  memory  may  speak. 

Of  happier  scenes  gone  by, 

And  e’en  the  blush  upon  thy  cheek. 

Or  tear  that  dims  thine  eye. 

Recall  some  welcome  thought  of  home. 

Some  feeling  soft  and  dear  ; 


And  thoughts  like  these  with  comfort  come. 

In  solitude  and  fear. 

Man’s  sympathies  might  seem  extinct. 

The  bonds  of  fleshly  chain 
Seem  broken,  ’till  poor  Friday  link’d 
Thy  soul  with  man’s  again  ; 

But  earth,  sea,  sky,  wide  range  of  sight ! 

To  commune  with  at  will. 

Should  keep  thy  mind  from  mental  blight 
And  raise  it  higher  still. 

Blithe  Nature’s  boons  are  round  thee  strown. 

And  bid  thy  heart  rejoice. 

Thy  bird  supplies,  with  mimic  tone 
The  lack  of  human  voice. 

Look  round,  where’er  the  wilds  expand  ! 

The  fruitful  vale  or  hill ! 

All  the  green  isle  at  thy  command — 

No  tasker  but  thy  will. 

From  rock  to  rock,  or  precipice. 

Where  streams  gush  bright  and  free, 

Or  down  the  fearful,  deep  abyss. 

Where  wild  goats  leap  with  glee  ; 

Where  summer’s  verdure  crowus  each  spot. 

And  birds  are  twitt’riug  near. 

How  sacred  seems  thy  hermit-grot. 

To  sorrow’s  silent  tear  1 

Thy  cheerless  heart  hath  met  a  check. 

That  time,  alone,  can  cure ! — 

The  gold  late  ransack’d  from  the  wreck. 

Now,  useless,  has  no  lure! 

It  made  thee  smile,  and,  well  it  might, — 

Some  grains  of  corn,  to  thee. 

Were,  in  their  worth,  more  infinite. 

Than  bars  of  gold  could  be. 

*  #  *  * 

i 

Thy  wants,  each  day,  were  growing  less  ; 

God’s  providence,  that  spread 
The  manna  in  the  wilderness. 

Gave  thee  thy  daily  bread. 

Heaven’s  care  will,  thus,  our  woes  requite. 

With  influence  benign, 

If,  like  thee,  ocean’s  anchorite  ! 

We  to  its  will  resign. — 

Farewell !  poor  storm-tost  mariner  ! 

For  every  danger  pass’d. 

May  future  changes  good  confer — 

Be  heaven  thy  meed  at  last ! — 

Great  Father  of  the  Universe  ! 

Thy  ways  are  wise  aud  just ! 

Through  life  come  better  or  come  worse. 

Teach  us  in  thee  to  trust. 

[As  a  note  to  the  last  stanza  is  the  follow¬ 
ing  interesting  extract  from  an  unpublished 
manuscript  diary,  written  by  William  Harris, 
an  intelligent  seaman,  (formerly  on  board 
H.  M.  S.  Doris,')  between  Jan.  27,  1825,  and 
June  27,  1829  ;  the  date  of  the  extract  being 
Feb.  2,  1828:—] 

Alexander  Selkirk  —  whose  narrative  of 
proceedings  on  the  uninhabited  island  of 
Juan  Fernandez,  is  said  to  have  given  rise  to 
Defoe’s  inimitable  work  of  Robinson  Crusoe, 
- — first  landed  at  Baptist  Bay,  where,  also, 
the  famous  navigator,  Anson,  hove  his  ship 
down.  The  bay  is  commodiously  situated 
on  the  lee-side  of  the  island,  having  twenty 
feet  water,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  off'  shore, 
and  three  feet  and  a  half  close  to  the  beach  ; 
but,  as  the  shore  is  rocky,  the  operation  of 
landing  boats  is  rendered  dangerous. 

Bread  is  the  only  article  of  food  for  which 
Selkirk  could  have *been  distressed, — were  the 
island  then  as  fertile  as  it  is  now :  and  there 
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is  no  doubt  it  was,  according  to  Defoe’s 
description  of  it. — But  could  he  have  pro¬ 
cured  a  small  quantity  of  seed,  he  need  not 
have  long  felt  this  inconvenience,  owing  to 
the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

The  island  now  abounds  with  wild  goats 
and  boars.  There  are,  also,  oxen  and  horses 
on  it.  Wild  fowl  and  small  birds  are  nume¬ 
rous.  Wood-pigeons  of  a  large  kind  are  very 
plentiful.  In  the  valleys  are  fruit  trees,  of 
various  description,  such  as  the  apple,  pear, 
peach,  quince,  cherry,  and  fig,  in  a  flourish¬ 
ing  state.  In  the  hollows,  between  the  ridges 
of  mountains,  there  are  several  springs  or 
falls  of  water,  which  run  a  distance  of  three 
or  tour  miles,  shaded  on  each  side  by  the 
above-mentioned  trees.  Peaches  seem  most 
abundant,  and  grapes  are  found  in  some 
parts.  Radishes,  turnips,  potatoes,  and  other 
vegetables  are  growing  wild  about  the  island. 

Wood  is  found,  of  various  species,  some 
peculiar  to  the  place.  There  is  a  vast  number 
of  myrtle  and  box  trees  on  the  heights.  The 
ridges  of  the  mountains  are  very  narrow  and 
dangerous  to  pass.  They  are  also  difficult  of 
ascent  and  descent,  and  Selkirk  must  have 
found  them  so,  in  chasing  the  goats  which 
frequented  these  heights. 

A  resident,  on  this  island,  might  procure 
fruit  enough  in  one  season,  dried,  or  otherwise 
preserved,  to  supply  him  for  seven  years. 
The  fruits  were  not  ripe  on  our  arrival,  except 
figs,  and  a  rich,  yellow  fruit,  about  the  size 
and  shape  of  a  Siberian  crab,  the  latter  of 
which  were  perfectly  ripe  and  pleasant  to  eat. 
Of  these,  with  apples,  we  made  puddings  and 
pies. 

The  cave,  made  by  Selkirk,  is  situated  near 
the  place  where,  an  American,  in  voluntary 
exile,  erected  his  dwelling  and  store-huts. 
He  had  with  him  a  boat’s  crew,  consisting  of 
six  men,  natives  of  Otaheite,  a  whale-boat 
and  a  canoe,  and  his  occupation  was  fishing. 
The  fish  he  dried  and  salted,  and  sent  to 
Valparaiso  and  other  places  by  small  vessels 
trading  with  him  ;  he  receiving,  in  exchange, 
provisions  and  money.  In  this  cave,  where 
Robinson  Crusoe  is  said  to  have  dwelt,  a 
musician  of  that  name,  belonging  to  our  ship, 
left  a  memorial  of  our  visit,  with  the  date, 
which,  also,  stated  that  it  was  placed  there  by 
Robinson  Crusoe.  This  may  excite  wonder 
in  future  visiters,  and  they,  perhaps,  may 
doubt  the  veracity  of  our  statement,  thinking 
we  have  claimed  the  privilege  of  travellers — 
namely — dealing  too  largely  in  the  marvel¬ 
lous.  Leaving  them  to  their  doubts,  I  may 
truly  say  that  I  was  in  the  ship  which  brought 
Robinson  Crusoe  from  the  island  of  Juan 
Fernandez. 

I  had  nearly  omitted  to  mention  that  we 
procured  a  large  quantity  of  wood  for  firing. 
Although  the  water  here  is  excellent,  watering 
is  still  difficult,  for  want  of  a  convenient 
place  in  which  boats  might  run  up.  Ships 
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do  water  here,  but  they  incur  great  risk  of 
staving  their  boats. 

[The  remainder  of  Mr.  Kelly’s  volume  is 
occupied  with  minor  pieces,  most  of  which 
have  already  appeared  in  the  Annuals.  ] 
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CURIOUS  BETS. 

The  Romans  had  a  great  taste  for  wagers 
and  bets  ;  and  there  was  a  conventional  form 
among  their  usages  of  ratifying  this  species 
of  contract,  by  taking  from  their  finger  the 
ring  which  the  higher  classes  wore,  and  con¬ 
signing  it  to  the  custody  of  a  third  party  or 
umpire.  A  contract  thus  ratified  was  obli¬ 
gatory,  and  gave  a  right  of  action  at  law  to 
enforce  payment.  One  of  the  wildest  and 
most  audacious  bets  that  was  ever  offered, 
was  that  of  a  physician  named  Asotepiades, 
who  betted  that  he  would  never  be  ill  in  his 
whole  life ;  absurd  and  impious  as  was  this 
presumption,  he  gained  his  wager,  although 
he  could  not  enjoy  it,  for  when  he  died,  his 
decease  was  preceded  by  no  sickness,  dying 
suddenly  of  a  fall  down  stairs,  in  a  very  ad¬ 
vanced  period  of  life.  No  one  can  forget  the 
memorable  wager  of  Cleopatra  with  Marc 
Antony,  that  she  would  eat  what  should  cost 
a  million  of  the  money  of  that  day  at  a 
single  meal ;  everybody  knows  that  she 
caused  a  pearl  of  inestimable  value  to  be  dis¬ 
solved  in  a  cup,  which  she  filled  with  wine 
and  swallowed  ;  but  everybody  is  not  aware, 
that  had  the  amorous  triumvir  chosen  to  con¬ 
test  the  matter,  the  black-browed  queen  of 
Egypt  would  have  had  to  mourn  the  loss  of 
her  jewel,  without  obtaining  an  equivalent ; 
for,  it  is  an  axiom  of  the  civil  law,  that 
wagers  are  contracts  founded  on  good  faith, 
and  there  should  not  be  any  equivocation 
either  in  the  facts  or  in  the  words  in  which 
they  are  couched.  Now,  when  a  party  en¬ 
gages  to  eat  at  one  repast  the  value  of  a 
certain  sum,  it  is  evident  that  the  engage¬ 
ment  is  that  the  amount  should  be  expended 
iu  eatables,  and  not  in  extra-alimentary  sub¬ 
stances,  which  are  fraudulently  introduced 
into  the  economy  of  the  table.  We  are  cer¬ 
tainly  of  opinion,  that  had  the  case  been 
submitted  to  any  jury,  the  queen  would  have 
been  nonsuited. 

A  practice  was  for  a  long  time  prevalent 
in  Genoa,  and  from  it,  most  likely,  the 
old  system  of  lotteries  originated.  The 
five  senators  who,  together  with  the  doge, 
governed  the  republic,  were  nominated  in 
this  manner :  the  names  of  the  nobles  who 
were  qualified  to  aspire  to  this  dignity,  from 
the  number  of  one  hundred  and  eight  to  one 
hundred  and  ten,  were  inscribed  upon  tickets, 
and  deposited  in  an  urn ;  from  these,  five 
names  were  drawn  out,  and  their  bearers  were 
elected  to  the  station.  On  this  election,  a 
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great  variety  of  bets  was  based,  either  that  a 
certain  one  of  the  hundred  and  ten  would  be 
drawn  the  first,  or  that  such  a  name  would 
be  among  the  five,  or  that  two  given  names 
would  be  among  those  favoured  by  fortune  ; 
and  some  even  went  so  far  as  to  bet  upon  all 
five,  whom  they  designated  specifically ;  in 
short,  all  the  combinations  of  numbers  which 
have  since  been  introduced  into  lotteries, 
were  there  first  practised  upon  names.  The 
sums  risked  upon  this  kind  of  wager  were 
enormous,  for  the  populace  wagered  upon  the 
chance  of  its  governors  with  the  same  avi¬ 
dity  as  the  wealthy.  It  is  a  singular  fact, 
that  in  this  country,  where  the  election  of 
magistrates  gave  rise  to  such  an  universal 
rage  for  gambling,  it  was  prohibited  to  bet 
upon  marriages,  or  to  undertake  marine  in¬ 
surance  ;  at  Rome,  it  was  expressly  forbidden 
by  law  to  bet  upon  the  death  or  the  choice 
of  the  popes,  or  upon  promotions  to  the  car- 
dinalate ;  and  what  is  stranger  still,  the 
custom  which  was  allowed  at  Genoa,  was 
positively  prohibited  at  Venice,  where  wagers 
•ou  the  election  of  the  authorities  were  severely 
punished. 

In  the  year  1634,  the  parliament  of  Dole, 
in  France,  was  required  to  decide  upon  an 
extraordinary  wager  between  two  inhabitants 
of  Pasmes.  One  of  the  two  had  agreed,  that 
•if  the  other  would  pay  him  twenty-four  francs 
in  hand,  he  would  furnish  him  with  a  certain 
•quantity  of  grains  of  millet,  in  a  proportion 
to  the  number  of  children  who  should  be 
born  within  a  certain  extent  of  country,  and 
be  baptized,  during  one  year.  For  the  first 
child,  he  was  to  furnish  one  grain  ;  two  for 
the  second ;  four  for  the  third  ;  and  so  on, 
always  doubling  the  number  of  grains  for 
each  successive  birth.  The  number  of 
children  born  was  sixty-six,  and  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  grains  to  be  supplied  was  so  enor¬ 
mous,  that  the  party  bound  by  the  bet 
demanded  the  cancelling  of  the  contract,  as 
being  founded  upon  an  impracticable  condi¬ 
tion.  The  court,  in  effect,  decided,  after 
having  made  the  necessary  calculation,  that 
the  wager  was  naturally  impossible  to  be  ful¬ 
filled  ;  and  it,  consequently,  decreed  that  the 
party  who  had  received  the  twenty-four  francs 
on  condition  of  an  event  which  he  declared 
himself  not  able  to  meet,  should  return  that 
sum  to  his  opponent,  and  should  pay  an 
additional  sum  of  twenty-four  francs,  which 
was  the  only  chance  of  loss  incurred  by 
the  gainer,  if  the  millet  having  been  fur¬ 
nished,  he  had  lost  the  bet.  This  judgment 
to  us  does  not  appear  at  all  equitable ;  for 
there  was  a  physical  impossibility  that  the 
gainer  could  have  lost ;  he  had  made  his 
calculations  beforehand,  and  knew  that  his 
adversary,  of  whose  ignorance  he  took  advan¬ 
tage,  could  not  possibly  perform  the  condi¬ 
tion  he  had  undertaken ;  it  was,  therefore,  to 
give  it  its  proper  name,  a  wager  based  upon 


bad  faith,  and  should  have  been  quashed 
altogether. 

The  bet  which  the  Count  de  Saillant  gained 
of  the  Prince  de  Conde,  is  a  memorable  in¬ 
stance.  He  laid  ten  thousand  crowns  that 
he  would  go  twice  from  the  gate  of  St.  Denis 
to  Chantilly  at  full  gallop,  and  return  to  his 
starting-place  in  the  space  of  six  hours.  The 
distance  from  St.  Denis  to  Chantilly  is  thirty 
miles,  and  the  bets  on  both  sides  exceeded  a 
million  of  francs.  The  count  equipped  him¬ 
self  with  a  tight  belt  round  the  waist,  and 
his  body  was  swathed  as  it  were  with  strips 
of  worsted  ;  he  placed  a  leaden  bullet  in  his 
mouth  to  keep  it  fresh  and  moist.  Relays 
of  horses  were  stationed  on  the  road ;  every 
thing  that  could  in  the  slightest  manner  ob¬ 
struct  the  course  was  carefully  removed  ;  and 
a  clock  was  fixed  to  the  gate  of  St.  Denis,  to 
mark  the  precise  instant  of  starting  and 
return.  The  count  dashed  forward,  and  was 
out  of  sight  in  an  instant;  on  changing 
horses,  he  stepped  out  of  one  saddle  into  the 
other  without  touching  the  ground  :  when 
he  perceived  that  the  horse  he  rode  was 
warm  and  sound  in  wind,  he  forced  him  on¬ 
ward  a  double  stage ;  he  rode  so  well  and 
with  such  spirit  that  he  accomplished  his 
wager,  when  he  still  had  eighteen  minutes 
to  spare  of  the  prescribed  time  ;  and  he  un¬ 
dertook  in  the  remaining  space  of  the  six 
hours  to  ride  to  Versailles,  (eleven  miles,) 
and  personally  inform  the  king,  who  took  a 
great  interest  in  the  wager,  of  the  event. 
We  are  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  add,  that  the 
result  of  this  exploit  was  fatal  to  the  gallant 
count,  as  he  died  six  months  afterward  ;  and 
his  physicians  declared,  that  the  malady 
which  carried  him  off  was  brought  on  by  his 
extraordinary  efforts  to  win  the  bet. 

The  year  1725  was  extremely  rainy,  and  a 
banker,  named  Bulliot,  (remarking  that  it 
rained  on  Swithin’s  day,  and  remembering 
the  popular  superstition,  that  if  it  rained  ou 
that  day,  each  of  the  following  forty  days 
would  be  more  or  less  wet ;  and  it  having 
rained  also  on  the  day  of  St.  Gervais,  who 
has  likewise  the  reputation  of  being  an  hydrau¬ 
lic  saint,)  laid  a  wager  that  it  would  be  wet 
for  forty  consecutive  days.  Several  persons 
took  it  up,  and  the  wager  was  reduced  to 
writing  in  these  terms :  “  If,  dating  from 
St.  Gervais’  day,  it  rains  more  or  little 
during  forty  days  successively ,  Bulliot  will 
be  considered  to  have  gained ;  if  it  cease  to 
rain  for  only  one  day  during  that  time, 
Bulliot  has  lost.”  On  these  terms,  Bulliot 
betted  against  all  who  presented  themselves, 
and  on  that  day  he  deposited  a  very  large 
sum  of  money;  for,  besides  the  sums  which 
he  put  into  the  hands  of  the  umpires,  he 
took  gold-head  canes,  snuff-boxes,  and  jewels 
of  every  kind,  whose  value  was  appraised, 
and  against  which  he  placed  money.  It  is 
said,  that  one  person  having  no  ready 
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money,  betted  on  a  lot  of  fine  Holland  shirts, 
and  that  Bulliot  accepted  the  gage.  This 
wager  made  a  great  deal  of  noise,  and  as 
the  chances  were  decidedly  against  Bulliot, 
many  people  accepted  the  conditions,  and 
were  underwritten  by  Bulliot ;  hut,  as  he  had 
deposited  all  his  cash,  he  was  forced  to  give 
the  umpires  notes  and  hills  of  exchange; 
and  as  his  credit  was  well  established,  it  is 
related  that  he  issued  paper  to  the  amount 
of  fifty  thousand  crowns.  It  will  be  readily 
conceived  that  the  hero  of  this  wager  became 
quite  fashionable  ;  and  that,  during  the  time 
that  elapsed  before  the  denouement  of  the 
affair,  he  excited  as  much  interest  and  curio¬ 
sity  as  would  have  been  felt  for  a  monarch  or 
a  warrior.  Wherever  he  appeared,  he  at¬ 
tracted  universal  attention  ;  and  he  became 
so  popular,  that  he  was  made  the  subject  of  a 
play.  But  unfortunately,  Saint  Gervais  was 
not  true  to  his  character,  and  it  ceased  rain¬ 
ing  before  the  expiration  of  the  due  time. 
Bulliot  was  ruined,  and  so  thoroughly  that 
he  could  not  honour  the  notes  and  bills  of 
exchange  which  bore  his  name.  The  holders 
of  these  obligations  tried  to  enforce  payment ; 
and  as  the  ancient  law,  as  well  as  the  new 
code,  did  not  recognise  debts  of  this  charac¬ 
ter,  they  endeavoured  to  pass  themselves  off 
as  bond  fide  creditors,  who  had  taken  Bul- 
liot’s  notes  for  other  considerations  than  the 
wager,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  paid  or 
compounded  for ;  but  the  assignees  made  it 
appear  by  the  dates  and  other  evidence,  that 
all  these  notes  formed  parcel  of  the  wager. 
They  were,  therefore,  nonsuited,  and  the 
debt  declared  irrecoverable. 

Want  of  space  prevents  our  proceeding 
further  with  the  narrative  of  memorable 
wagers  of  this  description.  The  foregoing 
are  cited  from  French  memoirs ;  but  En¬ 
glish,  American,  and  Italian  works  teem  with 
similar  instances  equally  amusing  and  inter¬ 
esting,  showing  how  desperately  human  na¬ 
ture  relies  upon  chance,  and  how  greedily  it 
gazes  forward  to  anticipate  the  future,  and 
put  confidence  in  contingencies. 


Spenser  the  Poet. — Of  Kilcolman  Castle, 
(engraved  in  the  Mirror ,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  23i>,) 
wherein  Spenser  wrote  his  Faerie  Queen, 
little  now  remains,  save  a  slight  turret,  and 
a  few  lonely  walls  upon  a  slight  elevation,  be¬ 
neath  which  flow  the  neglected  waters jof  the 
Awbeg,  or  as  Spenser  has  named  it,  the 

Mulla  mine,  whose  waves  I  whilome  taught  to  weep ; 

and  where  he  describes  himself  as  wandering 
in 

the  cooly  shade 

Of  the  green  alders  by  the  Mulla’s  shore. 

Here,  Spenser  having  married,  as  he  himself 


describes  her,  u  a  country  lass  of  low  degree,” 
continued  to  reside  for  nearly  ten  years,  in 
compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  grant, 
which  enjoined  residence  on  his  estates;  this 
being  one  of  Elizabeth’s  favourite  schemes 
for  tranquillizing  Ireland  by  the  location  of 
English  settlers.  Spenser’s  name  and  his  re¬ 
putation  seem  now  alike  forgotten  amidst  the 
very  scenes  which  he  has  contributed  to  im¬ 
mortalize.  “  We  sounded  several  of  the  pea¬ 
santry,”  says  the  author  of  Letters  from  the 
North ,  to  discover  whether  they  knew  any 
thing  of  the  poet,  but  in  vain  ;  the  only  an¬ 
swer  in  the  affirmative  was  a  characteristic 
one  from  the  postilion,  who,  in  return  to  our 
inquiry  whether  he  had  ever  heard  of  Spenser 
at  Kilcolman,  replied  : — “  Is  it  Mr.  Spencer, 
of  Kilcolman,  your  honour  ?  Troth,  then  I 
can’t  just  say  that  I  ever  heard  tell  of  him; 
but  I  suppose  he  goes  round  by  Doneraile 
way,  for  he  never  took  horses  in  Mallow  in 
my  time,  sir.” 

An  Eventful  Life. — James  H.  Caldwell 
was,  about  twenty-five  years  since,  a  leading 
light  comedian  at  Bath,  Bristol,  and  Man¬ 
chester,  but  had  not  reached  London.  In 
1817,  he  went  to  America,  and  first  appeared 
at  the  Charleston  theatre,  South  Carolina ; 
where  he  became  popular,  but  quarrelled  with 
the  manager,  and  got  up  a  riot,  which  ended 
in  the  destruction  of  the  theatre.  He  sub¬ 
sequently  wounded  the  manager  in  a  duel  at 
Sullivan  Island,  then  appealed  to  the  public, 
and  took  a  triumphant  benefit.  Immedi¬ 
ately  after  this  affair,  he  married  a  lady  of 
fortune  in  Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  became 
manager  of  the  theatre  there,  failed,  emigrated 
to  New  Orleans,  and  took  possession  of  the 
American  theatre  in  that  city.  Shortly  after¬ 
wards,  he  contracted  to  light  the  city  with 
gas,  realized  a  princely  fortune,  and  is  now 
one  of  the  principal  lions  of  the  day.  He 
still  plays  the  manager,  and  occasionally  ap¬ 
pears  on  his  own  stage. 

The  Cow  Tree. — Sir  Robert  Kerr  Porter 
has  sent  to  this  country,  from  the  Caraccas, 
a  small  quantity  of  the  milk  of  the  Palo  de 
vaca,  or  Cow  tree,  of  Venezuela.  It  has  un¬ 
dergone  a  fermentation  in  transitu.  When 
the  cork  of  the  bottle  containing  it  was  with¬ 
drawn,  it  was  accompanied  by  a  loud,  ex¬ 
plosive  report,  and  the  extrication  of  carbonic 
acid  gas.  In  consistency,  taste,  and  flavour, 
it  resembles  thick,  sour  cream,  somewhat 
balsamic.  The  partial  analysis  to  which  it 
has  already  been  subjected,  has  discovered  in 
it  albumen,  starch,  morphia,  caoutchouc, 
gum,  and  resin.  It  was  extracted  from  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  in  October  last. 

Railways. — The  number  of  proposed  Rail¬ 
ways,  including  Diversions,  Extensions,  and 
Branches,  in  England  and  Wales,  for  which 
plans  have  been  lodged  in  the  Private  Bill 
Office  in  the  present  session  is  seventy-five  ; 
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of  which  only  forty-eight  are  under  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  Parliament ;  these  amount  in 
length  to  twelve  hundred  and  thirty-three 
miles,  and  are  estimated  at  the  sum  of  Nine¬ 
teen  Millions  Three  Hundred  and  Fifty-two 
Thousands  Seven  Hundred  and  Twenty-six 
Pounds,  or  Fifteen  Thousand  Six  Hundred 
and  Ninety-five  Pounds  per  mile.  The  whole 
length  of  tunnelling  is  twenty-five  miles; 
and  the  number  ot  bridges,  exclusive  of  via¬ 
ducts  and  culverts,  two  thousand  eight  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-five,  or  nearly  two  and  a 
third  per  mile.  The  weight  of  iron  required 
for  the  rails,  is  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  thousand  five  hundred  tons ;  and  of 
stone  for  the  blocks,  two  millions  six  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy  thousand  tons.  The  area 
of  land  required  to  be  taken  is  upwards  of 
fifteen  thousand  acres  ;  and  of  felt  for  the 
chairs,  one  hundred  and  thirty  acres.  These 
Railways,  if  carried  into  execution,  would 
employ  at  least  five  thousand  men  and  fifteen 
hundred  horses  for  three  years,  for  the  earth¬ 
works  alone. 

The  late  Mr.  John  Davidson. — The  in¬ 
trepid  traveller,  Mr.  Davidson,  was  the  son 
of  Mr.  Davidson,  tailor,  in  Cork-street,  who, 
by  his  great  industry  and  perseverance,  ac¬ 
quired  a  large  fortune.  His  son,  Mr.  J. 
Davidson,  was  educated  at  the  well-known 
establishment  of  Dr.  Greenlaw,  of  Brentford, 
where  he  obtained  a  good,  classical  educa¬ 
tion.  In  the  year  J814,  he  was  bound  ap¬ 
prentice,  for  five  years,  as  a  chemist  and 
druggist,  in  the  firm  ot  Messrs.  Savory 
and  Moore ;  and,  during  its  early  period, 
conducted  the  operations  of  their  laboratory. 
Owing  to  this  practice,  and  his  own  talents, 
he  was,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  term,  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  exceedingly  clever  in  his  pro¬ 
fession.  He  afterwards  entered  as  a  partner 
into  that  eminent  firm,  in  the  year  1819; 
but  from  his  great  desire  to  travel,  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  which  we  formerly  alluded,  he 
quitted  it  in  1 826 ;  and  thence,  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  he  has  travelled,  in  com¬ 
mon  parlance,  nearly  all  over  the  world.  He 
was  master  of  most  of  the  continental  and 
oriental  languages,  and  a  perfect  chemist. 
The  Emperor  of  Morocco  will,  no  doubt,  feel 
his  loss,  as  he  entered  into  an  arrangement 
with  that  potentate  to  return  by  way  of  Mo¬ 
rocco  and  instruct  the  physicians  there  in  the 
art  of  medicine  and  pharmacy  ;  in  the  pro¬ 
spect  of  which,  he  had  ordered  two  large 
cases  of  medicine  to  be  prepared  and  sent  to 
the  emperor.  It  was  in  consideration  of  this, 
that  the  emperor  gave  him  an  escort  of  one 
hundred  horsemen  to  see  him  safe  across 
part  of  his  dominions.  The  public,  as  well 
as  his  friends,  deeply  deplore  the  loss  of  this 
amiable,  young  man  ;  and  none  more  so  than 
the  writer,  (from  whom  we  have  derived  this 
information,)  who  knew  him  as  a  boy,  and 
also  as  a  man,  and  who  always  experienced 


the  most  friendly  feeling  from  him.—  From 
the  Literary  Gazette. 

A  JVay  to  catch  Wild  Ducks.  —  The 
Royal  Society  of  London,  having  been  at  all 
times  ready  to  promote  useful  arts,  have  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions , 
from  time  to  time,  a  great  variety  of  methods 
of  taking  birds,  fishes,  and  other  animals, 
useful  for  food,  without  the  expense  ot  gun¬ 
powder.  It  would  take  up  too  much  room 
were  we  to  comment  upon  all  these  ;  we  shall 
only  select  two  in  each  kind,  by  way  ot  spe* 
cimen.  The  first  we  shall  deliver  is  a  capital 
one,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  is  given 
pretty  early  in  the  works  of  this  great  body ; 
so  that  it  is  an  amazing  thing  that  the  indo¬ 
lent  world  has  not  yet  brought  it  into  practice; 
nothing  can  be  more  easy.  The  method  is 
this : — Procure  an  earthen  pot,  or  jar,  that 
will  come  on  upon  your  head  so  as  to  cover  it 
completely  ;  cut  two  holes  in  it  for  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  seeing,  and  then  fastening  it  about 
your  neck  with  a  bandage,  take  off  your 
clothes,  and  walk  into  the  river  where  the 
ducks  are :  take  care  to  enter  above  them  in 
the  stream,  and  to  skulk  down  in  such  a 
manner,  that  only  your  head,  thus  covered 
with  the  pot,  be  above  water ;  thus  move 
softly  down  to  them,  as  if  carried  by  the  cur¬ 
rent,  and  they  will  only  take  the  jar  tor  some 
loose  thing  floating  on  the  water.  When  you 
are  among  the  thickest  of  them,  take  one  by 
the  legs  and  pull  it  under  water,  then  seize 
upon  another  in  the  same  manner,  and  so  on, 
till  you  have  taken  the  whole  covey  ;  and 
then  march  out  again.  This  is  an  art  ot 
Indian  origin.  Mr.  Strachan  assures  us  it 
is  practised  to  great  advantage  in  the  island 
of  Ceylon ;  and  strongly,  under  countenance 
of  the  authority  of  a  Royal  Society,  recom¬ 
mends  it  to  the  practice  of  these  nations. — 
Dr.  Granville's  Work  on  the  Royal  Society. 

Animalcules . — In  the  last  published  part 
of  the  new  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica ,  under  the  article  “  Microscope,”  by 
Sir  David  Brewster,  we  have  the  astounding 
information  that  the  size  of  a  single  indi¬ 
vidual  of  the  animalcules  lately  discovered  in 
siliceous  rocks,  is  l-288th  of  a  line,  or 
1 -3,456th  of  an  inch  !  In  the  polishing 
slate  from  Berlin,  in  which  there  appear  to  be 
no  vacuities,  a  cubic  line  contains,  in  round 
numbers,  twenty-three  millions  of  these  ani¬ 
mals,  and  a  cubic  inch  contains  41,000  mil¬ 
lions  of  them  !  The  weight  of  a  cubic  inch 
of  the  polishing  slate  is  270  grains.  There 
are,  therefore,  187  millions  of  these  animals 
in  a  single  grain,  or  the  siliceous  coat  of  one 
of  these  animals  weighs  the  187  millionth 
part  of  a  grain. 
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THE  PYRENEES. 


THE  PIC  DU  MIDI  OF  PAU,  IN  THE  TOWER  PYRENEES 


The  Pyrenees  are  that  chain  of  mountains 
which  divide  the  Spanish  peninsula  from 
France,  and  which  extend  from  the  Cap  de 
Oreus,  near  Rosas,  upon  the  shores  ot  the 
Mediterranean,  to  the  point  of  Figuier,  near 
Fontarabia,  on  the  bay  of  Biscay. 

It  is  almost  generally  supposed  that  the 
Pyrenees  are  an  isolated  chain  of  mountains, 
from  the  circumstance  of  their  extremities 
dropping  into  the  sea ;  but,  a  glance  at  the 
maps  of  France  or  Spain  will  show  that  the 
Pyrenees  form  but  a  part  of  the  system  of 
the  mountains  of  the  two  countries.  In 
short,  the  Pyrenees  appear  to  be  attached,  on 
the  east,  to  the  great  chain  of  the  Alps,  by 
the  Montagne  Noire,  and  the  Cevennes;  and 
to  the  west,  long  before  they  dip  into  the 
ocean,  at  the  point  of  Figuier,  they  stretch 
away  to  Cape  Ortegal,  in  Galicia;  so  that, 
their  apparent  termination  at  the  point  ot 
Figuier,  is  merely  that  of  a  lateral  branch, 
which  detaches  itself  from  the  principal  chain 
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at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  Bastan.  In 
like  manner,  their  junction  with  the  Mon¬ 
tagne  Noire  and  the  Cevennes  is  effected 
by  means  of  another  lateral  chain,  which 
branches  off’  to  the  east  of  the  valley  of  the 
Teta,  in  the  French  Cerdagne. 

Excepting  in  a  few  instances,  the  bounda¬ 
ries  of  the  two  countries  are  fixed  by  the 
course  of  the  waters  from  the  summits  of  the 
central  ridge ;  the  laud  to  the  north  of  the 
division  of  the  streams  belonging  to  France, 
and  that  on  the  south  appertaining  to  Spain. 

The  French  departments  situated  upon 
the  frontier  with  Spain  are,  beginning  on  the 
east,  those  of  the  Pyrenees  Orientales,  the 
Arriege,  the  Haute  Garonne,  the  Hautes  Py¬ 
renees,  and  the  Basses  Pyrenees.  The  Spa¬ 
nish  provinces  adjoining  the  Pyrenees  are, 
Catalonia,  Arragon,  Haute  Navarre,  and  Bis¬ 
cay. 

The  length  of  the  Pyrenees,  from  east  to 
west;  is  about  two  hundred  miles;  and  their 
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breadth  very  varied.  It  is  greater  in  the 
centre  than  towards  the  extremities  of  the 
chain,  but  may  throughout  be  averaged  at 
sixty  miles. 

The  Pyrenees  may  be  seen  from  some 
points  for  more  than  150  miles.  Their  ap¬ 
pearance  is  extremely  imposing  :  they  seem 
to  form  one  single  mountain,  increasing  in 
height  towards  the  east,  but  broken  into 
summits  of  various  forms  and  characters. 
But  the  aspect  of  the  mountains  varies  with 
the  atmosphere,  the  hour  of  the  day,  and  the 
season.  There  are  many  days,  however, 
throughout  the  year,  when  the  purity  of 
the  air  will  admit  of  all  the  summits 
being  seen  which  are  visible  from  Toulouse. 
It  is  early  in  spring,  or  late  in  autumn,  that 
this  magnificent  sight  is  to  be  most  perfectly 
enjoyed,  the  most  favourable  hours  being  just 
after  sunrise  and  before  sunset ;  when  the 
sky  is  more  free  from  vapours,  the  outline  of 
the  mountains  better  defined,  and  their  shades 
more  deeply  marked.  During  the  prevalence 
of  the  west  and  north  winds,  the  Pyrenees 
are  generally  shrouded  in  mists,  particularly 
towards  their  eastern  extremities 

The  Spanish  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees  are 
the  most  steep  and  rapid.  Almost  the  whole 
of  the  French  valleys  either  gradually  ascend 
to  the  central  ridge,  or  by  a  succession  of 
basins.  Most  of  the  valleys  present  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  basins,  elevated  above  each  other, 
and  joined  by  deep  and  narrow  ravines,  rapid 
plains  or  slopes  of  rock  so  steep  that  rivers 
dashing  over  them  form  cataracts  from  the 
basin  above  to  that  beneath.  The  basins  in 
the  upper  districts  of  the  valleys  frequently 
contain  lakes  5  and  when  these  are  found  at 
such  heights  as  to  be  surrounded  by  glaciers 
and  perpetual  snows,  they  are  generally  co¬ 
vered  with  ice  throughout  the  year.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  determine  the  region  of  perpetual 
snow,  in  the  Pyrenees.  Ramond  has  fixed 
it  at  1,350  or  1,400  toises  ;*  but  there  are 
many  mountains  of  much  greater  altitude, 
whose  summits  during  a  part  of  the  season 
are  void  of  snow.  The  Pic  du  Midi  of  Bi- 
gorre,  for  instance,  exceeds  in  height  Ra- 
mond's  region  of  perpetual  snow,  by  at  least 
100  toises  ;  and  the  snow  leaves  it  in  the 
month  of  August. 

The  climate  of  the  two  extremities  of  the 
Pyrenees  is  much  warmer  than  that  of  their 
central  districts.  Their  proximity  to  the  sea, 
their  comparatively  slight  elevation  above  the 
level  of  the  ocean,  and  their  distance  from 
the  great  mountains,  are  the  principal  causes 
of  the  difference  of  temperature.  The 
eastern  extremity  is  again  much  warmer 
than  the  western,  on  account  of  its  more 
southern  situation.  In  Roussillon,  we  find 
the  olive  growing  in  luxuriance,  and  many 
other  plants  which  are  not  to  be  met  with 
elsewhere  in  the  Pyrenees. 

*  A  toise.  is  about  6  ft.  4  in.  English  measure. 


Except  in  the  high  valleys,  the  climate  is 
mild  in  the  districts  bordering  on  the  Pyre¬ 
nees.  The  winter  is  short,  the  cold  by  no 
means  severe,  and  the  snow  which  falls,  very 
rarely  remains  beyond  a  day  or  two  in  the 
lower  valleys.  The  summers  are  very  .warm, 
and  thunder  storms  are  frequent ;  but  the 
rains  which  accompany  them  greatly  cool 
the  atmosphere.  In  such  a  climate,  vegeta¬ 
tion  luxuriates  :  the  fertility  of  the  Pyrenean 
valleys  is  perhaps  unequalled  in  the  world, 
although  their  exquisite  beauties  are  far  too 
little  known. 

The  Pyrenees  abound  in  mineral  springs, 
many  of  which  have  acquired  great  celebrity 
for  their  medicinal  properties.  All  the  most 
frequented  of  these  springs  are  under  the  su- 
penntendance  of  the  government,  and  great 
impartiality  is  observed  in  their  administra¬ 
tion,  else  the  demand  would  often  exceed  the 
supply  of  water. 

Every  pic  or  point,  glacier,  valley,  and 
spring  of  the  Pyrenean  region  has  its  dis¬ 
tinctive  name.  Thus,  the  magnificent  peak 
represented  in  our  Engraving  is  named  the 
Pic  du  Midi  de  Pau,  from  its  contiguity  to 
the  town  of  Pau,  in  the  Lower  Pyrenees. 

Pau  is  not  only  interesting  from  its  fre¬ 
quent  mention  in  the  earliest  periods  ot  Euro¬ 
pean  history,  and  the  position  which  its 
counts,  and  princes,  and  kings  have  held 
among  the  potentates  of  the  Continent,  and 
the  early  institution  of  a  limited  monarchical 
form  of  government ;  but,  from  its  situation 
in  one  of  the  most  abundant  countries  in  the 
world  ;  in  one  of  the  finest  climates  ;  its  envi¬ 
rons  presenting  all  the  loveliness  of  vine-clad 
hills  and  sunny  dales,  green  meadows,  fer¬ 
tile  fields,  gardens,  copses  and  orchards. 
These  attractions  have,  for  many  years,  ren¬ 
dered  Pau  a  favourite  place  of  exile  for  those 
English  who  fly  to  a  genial  climate  in  pursuit 
of  health,  or  to  economize,  where  provisions 
are  cheap  and  excellent :  and  no  other  town 
of  the  south  can  be  compared  with  Pau  for 
these  advantages.  As  a  place  of  residence, 
however,  it  lacks  comfortable  houses,  such  as 
are  at  Tours,  and  other  towns  in  France, 
where  the  English  colonize  themselves.  The 
streets  too,  are  narrow,  and  mostly  very  dirty. 

The  purity  of  the  mountain  air  around  the 
town  is,  however,  delightful ;  and  one  section 
of  the  town  is  far  superior  in  comfort  and 
appearance  to  the  rest.  According  to  a  recent 
tourist,*  “  this  is  the  south  side  of  the  Rue 
Royale,  which  is  built  upon  the  edge  of  the 
terrace  above  the  Gave.  There  there  is  less 
noise  and  bustle ;  and  the  purest  air  and  the 
most  splendid  view  to  the  south,  east,  and 

*  The  H011.  James  Erskine  Murray  in A  Summer 
in  the  Pyrenees,”  (just  published,)  a  delightful  work, 
written  with  all  ti  e  enthusiasm  of  an  adorer  of  na¬ 
ture  in  her  triumphs  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful. 
To  this  valuable  source  are  we  indebted  for  the  above 
details.  The  Engraving  is  from  a  cleverly  executed 
Parisian  lithograph. 
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west  that  can  be  imagined.  Below  is  the 
extensive  and  wooded  plain  of  the  Gave, 
broad  and  open  to  the  east  and  west,  where 
the  windings  of  the  river  are  traced  and  lost 
in  the  distance,  but  narrowed  and  contracted 
to  a  mile  in  breadth  opposite  to  the  town  by 
lhe  numerous,  low  hills  which,  running  out 
taterally  from  the  mountains,  and  divided 
into  numberless  small  valleys,  ravines,  and 
dells,  resemble  a  succession  of  mighty  but¬ 
tresses,  intended  as  a  support  for  the  great 
mountains  behind  them.  These  hills,  check¬ 
ered  with  copses,  and  the  vineyards  from 
which  the  red  and  white  wines  of  Jurancon 
are  produced,  and  adorned  with  country 
houses, — border  the  noble  plains  beneath. 
Higher  and  more  distant  hills  succeed  them  ; 
and  above  the  whole  is  seen  one  long-con¬ 
tinued  range  of  summits,  of  most  fantastic 
forms,  from  the  Pic  du  Midi  de  Bigoire, — 
forming  a  promontory  on  the  east, — to  the 
inferior  mountains  which,  beyond  the  valley 
d’Aspe,  gradually  decrease  in  height  as  they 
approach  the  ocean.  Among  the  most  dis¬ 
tant  summits  to  the  east  may  be  distinguished 
the  glaciers  of  the  Neouville  and  the  Vigne- 
male,  sparkling  in  the  sun  ;  and,  at  the  head 
of  the  valley  d’Ossau,  which  opens  immedi¬ 
ately  to  the  south  of  Pau,  the  Pic  de  Gers, 
the  masses  of  the  Eaux  Bonnes,  and  the 
gigantic  fork  of  the  Pic  du  Midi  d'Ossau,  the 
most  picturesque-looking  of  all  the  Pyrenean 
mountains,  are  conspicuous  in  the  outline  of 
this  magnificent  and  unequalled  am 
atre.” 

The  same  writer,  charmed  with  the  pictu¬ 
resque  scenery  of  this  country,  thus  impas- 
sionedly  describes  Gabas,  the  last  village 
upon  the  French  side  of  the  mountains,  and 
situated  at  the  base  of  the  Pic  du  Midi  of 
Pau,  the  most  remarkable  mountain  in  the 
district : — “  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
watering-place,  the  mountains  are  so  very- 
precipitous,  and  the  sun,  when  it  does  shine 
forth  in  the  winter,  so  powerful,  that  there  is 
never  a  great  deal  of  snow  to  be  seen  upon 
them,  even  when  it  is  lying  many  feet  deep 
in  the  valley  ;  so  that,  although  we  miss  the 
flocks  and  herds  upon  the  steeps,  still  this 
valley  has  not  the  desolate  appearance  which 
others  of  the  Pyrenees  present  in  winter; 
and  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  one 
of  the  most  frequented  of  the  passes  into 
Spain,  there  is  always  a  considerable  number 
of  individuals  in  the  traffic  between  the  two 
countries,  travelling  through  it.” 

“  There  are  many  splendid  amphitheatrie 
views  in  this  valley  ;  indeed,  from  the  Ilourat 
to  the  Cas  de  Broussete  it  is  a  succession  of 
almost  unequalled  scenery.  One  of  the  finest 
of  these  views,  is  that  which  is  beheld  from 
the  entrance  to  the  forest  of  Gabas.  There 
the  road,  but  a  few  feet  in  breadth,  sweeping 
round  an  elbow  of  the  Som  de  Seube,  skirts 
along  its  southern  side  ;  the  river  far- beneath 
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it  is  to  be  seen  tumbling  and  tossing  among 
the  huge  masses  of  fallen  rock  which  impede 
its  course,  and  laving  the  base  of  the  Laca- 
sol,  which  rises  many  thousand  feet,  clothed 
to  a  great  height  with  the  beech  and  silver 
fir,  its  bald  and  fantastically  shaped  crest 
conspicuous  among  the  surrounding  sum¬ 
mits.  In  front  is  the  Pic  du  Midi,  its  mighty 
fork  becoming  still  more  imposing  as  it  i*s 
approached,  with  its  base  covered  with  wood, 
stretching  across  the  head  of  the  valley,  and 
leaving  scarcely  width  sufficient  for  the  river 
to  pass  between  them,  seems  almost  to  touch 
the  neighbouring  mountain  which  completes 
the  circle.  The  mountains  in  this  district 
have  a  peculiarity  which  adds  greatly  to 
their  beauty  and  interest.  They  are  almost 
all  detached  from  each  other,  forming  distinct 
and  separate  mountains,  a  dozen  of  whose 
grey  heads  towering  to  the  sky,  may  be  ob¬ 
served  from  many  points.  The  valleys  which 
lie  between  them,  are  frequently  little  more 
than  channels  for  the  torrents ;  and  then- 
sides  are  generally,  if  net  too  precipitous, 
wooded  ;  and  even  when  so  abrupt  as  not  to 
admit  of  trees  growing  upon  them,  still  the 
boxwood,  plants  of  which  are  often  of  great 
size,  finds  a  resting  place  on  their  steeps,  and 
clothes  their  nakedness.” 

Upon  the  separation  of  France  and  Spain 
by  the  Pyrenees,  Mr.  Murray  aptly  observes  : 
— “  Each  of  them  possessed,  as  it  were,  a  key 
which  admitted  them  to  the  territories  of 
their  neighbour,  through  the  otherwise  im¬ 
passable  districts  of  these  mountains.  Thus 
France  possesses  nearly  one  half  of  the  Cer- 
dagne,  which  lies  altogether  upon  the  Spa¬ 
nish  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  in  the  severe 
weather  of  winter  is  almost  cut  off'  from  the 
resources  of  the  country  of  which  it  forms  a 
portion,  but  the  possession  of  which,  in 
ancient  warfare,  gave  the  French  great  faci¬ 
lities  in  invading  the  finest  of  the  Spanish 
provinces :  Spain,  again,  by  means  of  the 
valley  d’ Arran,  could  at  any  time  pour  its 
troops  through  the  strongest  and  most  defen¬ 
sible  of  all  the  Pyrenean  fastnesses.  It 
seems  strange  that  the  commissioners  who 
settled  the  boundaries  of  the  two  countries, 
did  not  take  this  coincidence  into  considera¬ 
tion,  and  propose  that  an  exchange  should 
have  taken  place.  The  advantages  of  the 
concession  would  have  been  mutual.” 


CI)e  $aturaltet. 


LONDON  CRITERION  OF  A  CANARY  BIRD. 

There  are  societies  in  London  for  promoting 
the  breeding  of  canaries,  and  amateurs  dis¬ 
tinguish  upwards  of  thirty  varieties.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Rennie  mentions  two  sorts  of  canaries, 
the  plain  and  variegated,  or,  as  they  are 
technically  called,  the  gay  spangles  or  meally, 
and  jonks  or  jonquils.  These  two  varieties 
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are  more  esteemed  than  any  of  the  numerous 
varieties  which  have  sprung  from  them  ; 
and  although  birds  of  different  feathers  have 
their  admirers,  some  preferring  beauty  of 
plumage,  others  excellence  of  song,  certainly 
that  bird  is  most  desirable  where  both  are 
combined.  The  first  property  of  these  birds 
consists  in  the  cap,  which  ought  to  be  of 
fine  orange  colour,  pervading  every  part  of 
the  body  except  the  tail  and  wings,  and  pos¬ 
sessing  the  utmost  regularity,  without  any 
black  feathers,  as,  by  the  smallest  speck,  it 
loses  the  property  of  a  show  bird,  and  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  broken-capped  bird.  The  second 
property  consists  in  the  feathers  of  the  wing 
and  tail  being  of  a  deep  black  up  to  the  quill, 
as  a  single  white  feather  in  the  wing  or  tail 
causes  it  to  be  termed  a  foul  bird  ;  the  requi¬ 
site  number  of  these  feathers  in  each  wing 
is  eighteen,  and  in  the  tail  twelve.  It  is, 
however,  frequently  observed  that  the  best- 
coloured  birds  are  foul  in  one  or  two  feathers, 
which  reduces  their  value,  although  they 
may  still  be  matched  to  breed  with.  These 
form  the  leading  features  of  excellence  ;  but 
it  is  generally  the  custom  of  the  societies 
above-mentioned  to  award  the  prize  to  the 
competitor  who  produces  a  bird  nearest  to 
the  model  published  by  them  the  season 
prior  to  that  wherein  the  competitors  are  to 
show  for  the  prize. 


MARINE  WOOD  DESTROYERS. 

It  was  for  a  long  time  generally  supposed 
that  the  teredo  navalis  had  become  quite 
extinct  in  the  British  islands ;  but,  within 
the  last  ten  years,  it  has  again  made  its 
appearance  in  different  places,  and  committed 
great  havoc.  It  was  first  observed  in  the 
wooden  pier  of  Portpatrick,  on  the  western 
coast  of  Scotland ;  then  at  Donaghadee, 
Youghall,  Dunmore,  the  Island  of  Achil,  and 
other  places  on  the  coast  of  Ireland.  In 
league  with  the  teredo ,  there  is  another  spe¬ 
cies  of  wood  destroyer,  nearly  as  destructive, 
called  the  Limnoria  terebrans.  The  former 
consumes  the  interior  of  the  piles,  and  to  the 
latter  the  exterior  falls  a  prey.  At  Portpa¬ 
trick,  they  threaten,  by  their  united  efforts, 
the  entire  destruction  of  all  the  timber  in  the 
pier.  A  piece  of  sound  pine  timber,  which 
had  been  originally  nine  inches  in  diameter, 
when  taken  up,  after  being  five  years  and  a 
half  used  as  a  pile,  was  found  so  reduced  as 
to  contain  not  more  than  an  inch  in  breadth 
of  sound  timber  in  any  part,  and  in  several 
places  it  was  pierced  entirely  through.  Mr. 
Stephen,  the  overseer  of  the  harbour  of  Do¬ 
naghadee,  coated,  by  way  of  experiment,  two 
sides  of  a  piece  of  timber  with  a  common 
mixture  of  tar  and  sulphur,  and  the  other  two 
with  white  paint.  The  sides  coated  with 
the  former,  were  soon  attacked  by  the  lim- 
norice ;  but  those  which  were  painted  re¬ 
mained  uninjured.  The  most  effectual 


method,  however,  of  protecting  timber  from 
the  teredo,  which  has  been  yet  discovered,  is 
to  stud  it  closely  with  broad-headed  nails,  the 
rust  from  which  soon  covers  all  the  wood, 
and  shields  it  completely.  The  limnoria  is 
not  always,  however,  in  league  with  the 
teredo ,  but  is  found  in  many  places  carrying 
on  its  ravages  alone — as  at  Leith,  the  Bell 
Rock  lighthouse,  Kingstown  (Dublin  Bay), 
&c.  A  number  of  other  interesting  parti¬ 
culars  on  t lie  subject  will  be  found  in  the 
Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Journal  for 
April,  1834,  and  January,  1835. — L.  P.  S 


Sptrtt  of  Btecoberg. 

ARCANA  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ART,  FOR  1 837- 

[The  present  volume,  the  tenth  of  its  series, 
exhibits  the  progress  of  discovery  and  im¬ 
provement  during  the  last  year,  as  the  follow¬ 
ing  outline  of  its  contents  show  :] 

In  the  department  of  Mechanical  and 
General  Science  will  be  found  the  present 
state  of  the  London  and  Birmingham  Rail¬ 
way  ;  the  progress  of  the  Thames  Tunnel 
during  the  past  year;  notices  of  Captain 
Brown’s  proposed  Metallic  Light-houses ; 
important  facts  respecting  Steam  Commu¬ 
nication  with  India  and  America ;  the 
tjieory  of  Traction  on  Canals  ;  valuable  com¬ 
munications  on  the  economy  of  Steam-boilers; 
a  descriptive  paper  on  the  Dublin  and  Kings¬ 
town  Railway  ;  the  adaptation  of  Steam  to 
Agriculture ;  the  details  of  Mr.  Rowland 
Hill’s  Rotatory  Printing  Machine;  a  new 
Safety  Spring  for  Carriages  and  Carts;  Pro¬ 
fessor  Whewell’s  illustration  of  the  Science 
of  the  Tides ;  the  details  of  an  Iron  Suspen¬ 
sion  Bridge,  in  India;  the  theory  of  Rail¬ 
ways,  by  Dr.  Lardner;  a  popular  description 
of  the  Greenwich  Railway  ;  and  a  notice  of 
Messrs.  Arnold  and  Dent’s  Balance-springs 
for  Chronometers. 

In  Chemistry  and  the  collateral  sciences 
will  be  found  described  the  Experiments 
made  at  Constantinople  with  Drummond’s 
Light  for  Lighthouses  in  the  Black  Sea;  a 
paper  by  Dr.  T.  Thomson  on  Sulphuric  Acid; 
Dr.  Ure’s  Patent  Sugar-pan  :  M.  Bossingault 
on  Bitumens ;  an  experimental  paper,  on 
Fluorine,  by  the  Messrs.  Knox;  Professor 
Faraday  on  the  Magnetic  Relation  of  the 
Metals ;  a  paper  of  practical  value  on  the 
action  of  Isinglass  in  clearing  Malt  Liquor  ; 
Dr.  Ritchie’s  Researches  in  Electricity  and 
Magnetism  ;  Professor  Davy  on  Carburet  of 
Potassium,  and  a  new  Gaseous  Bi-carburet 
of  Hydrogen  ;  Mrs.  Somerville’s  very  inte¬ 
resting  experiments  on  the  Chemical  Rays  of 
the  Solar  Spectrum  ;  details  of  a  New  Metal 
called  Donium  ;  Berzelius  on  a  New  Power 
which  acts  in  the  Formation  of  Organic 
Bodies;  Dr.  Hall’s  New  Thermometer ;  Dr 
Thomas  Thomson’s  Chemical  Analysis  of 
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Tabasheer;  Professor  Faraday  on  Silification; 
a  valuable  method  of  Detecting  Arsenic ; 
Mr.  C  rosse’s  striking  production  of  Artificial 
Crystals  and  Minerals;  Dobereiner  on  several 
New  Combinations  of  Platinum:  Professor 
Daniell  on  Voltaic  Combinations ;  Mr.  R. 
W.  Fox  on  Galvanic  Changes  in  the  Chemi¬ 
cal  Character  of  Metals;  M.  Couerbe  on 
Thebaia,  a  New  Alkali  in  Opium;  Magne¬ 
tic  Experiments  in  an  Iron  Steam-boat ;  and  a 
paper  by  Dr.  Gregory  on  Caoutchoucine.  This 
division  will  be  recognised  as  equal  in  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  corresponding  department  in 
either  of  the  volumes  which  we  have  hitherto 
presented  to  the  reader. 

Natural  History :  in  Zoology  are  Notices 
of  New  Species  or  rarely  described  Specimens, 
— as  the  Harvest-bug;  a  new  British  Fish; 
the  Long-eared  Bat ;  Gordius  Aquaticus  ; 
Changes  in  Crabs ;  Nests  of  the  Wasp ; 
Colapsis  Barbara ;  the  Colombia  River  Stur¬ 
geon  ;  the  Square-browed  Malt  he.  To  these 
are  added  papers  on  the  Zoology  of  Boothia 
and  North  America;  and  Professor  Ehren- 
berg’s  New  Discovery  in  Palaeontology  — 
Tripoli  composed  wholly  of  Infusorial  Exuviae. 
The  most  striking  facts  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Zoological  Society  have  been  selected 
for  this  section,  as  heretofore. 

In  Botany  is  a  paper  by  Dr.  Hope  on  the 
Colour  of  the  Leaves  and  Flowers  of  Plants  ; 
a  communication  of  practical  worth,  on  the 
Growth  of  Wheat ;  notice  of  Sugar-candy  in 
Flowers,  and  Boiling  Seeds  ;  and  a  paper  by 
Professor  Goppert  on  Fossil  Ferns. 

The  Geological  novelties  of  the  year  are 
valuable  ;  as,  Mr.  Charlesworth’s  paper  on 
the  Vertebrated  Animals  of  the  Crag  of  Nor¬ 
folk  and  Suffolk  ;  Mr.  Brogniart,  on  Cobalt 
at  Paris  ;  theory  of  the  Phenomenon  of  Ele¬ 
vation  ;  Professor  Phillips  on  the  Blocks  or 
Boulders  in  the  North  of  England ;  M. 
Combes  on  Gas  in  Coal  Mines  ;  two  unde¬ 
scribed  Radiaria ;  Messrs.  Sedgwick  and 
Murchison  on  the  Old  Slate  Rocks  of  Devon; 
Professor  Ehrenbevg  on  Fossil  Infusoria ;  a 
further  notice  of  the  Ichthyosaurus,  by  Sir 
Philip  G.  Egerton  ;  and  a  paper  descriptive 
of  some  recently  found  Fossils  in  the  London 
Clay. 

Among  the  Astronomical  and  Meteorolo¬ 
gical  Phenomena  will  be  found  notices  of  the 
Annular  Eclipse  of  the  Sun  ;  and  a  Meteor¬ 
ological  Summary  of  the  year,  by  Dr.  Arm¬ 
strong. 

The  most  valuable  facts  elicited  at  the 
anniversary  of  the  British  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  will  be  found 
condensed  in  each  of  the  preceding  divisions. 

To  these  are  added  Inventions  and  Disco¬ 
veries  in  Rural  Economy,  Gardening,  and 
Domestic  Economy ;  and  the  usual  Lists, 
illustrating  the  progress  of  Science  through- 
out  the  year. 

[The  Obituary  numbers  a  few  names  pre¬ 


eminent  in  Science  and  Art,  whose  works, 
however,  are  the  best  records  of  their  worth.] 
Antoine  Laurent  de  Jussieu,  F.R.S.,  a 
name  singularly  illustrious  in  the  annals  of 
Botanical  Science;  and  nephew  to  the  great 
Bernard  de  Jussieu,  whom  he  succeeded  as 
Administrator  of  the  Garden  of  Plants,  at 
Paris,  in  1779-  In  the  year  1789,  he  pub¬ 
lished  his  great  and  truly  classical  work,  en¬ 
titled  Genera  Plantarum  secundum  Ordines 
naturales  deposita,  which  caused  a  total  revo¬ 
lution  in  the  science  of  Botany.  To  the 
modification  and  extension  of  the  views  con¬ 
tained  in  this  work,  he  devoted  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  His  later  Memoirs,  many  of 
which  are  of  great  value,  are  chiefly  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Annales,  and  subsequently  in 
the  Memoire  des  Museum  dC Histoire  Natu- 
relle. 

Dr.  Richard  Pearson,  fellow  of  most  of  the 
learned  societies  in  London,  and  co-editor 
with  Drs.  Hutton  and  Shaw  of  the  Abridg¬ 
ment  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions. 

Mons.  Ampere,  F.  R.  S.,  Professor  of  the 
Polytechnic  School  at  Paris,  author  of  Me¬ 
moirs  on  the  Mathematical  Theories  of  Elec¬ 
tro  Magnetic  Currents,  &c. 

Baron  de  Ferussac,  founder  and  editor  of 
the  Bulletin  Universel. 

Lieutenant  Murphy  of  the  Royal  Engi¬ 
neers,  who  was  Astronomer  to  the  Euphrates 
Expedition,  and  was  a  man  of  high  scientific 
attainments. 

Sir  John  Soane,  Professor  of  Architecture 
in  the  Royal  Academy,  F.R.S.,  &c.  Among 
his  most  important  works  are  the  Bank  of 
England,  the  National  Debt  Redemption 
Office,  the  Privy  Council  Office,  the  Law 
Courts  at  Westminster,  parts  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  the  State  Paper  Office,  the  new 
appendages  to  Chelsea  Hospital,  Churches 
at  Walworth  and  Marylebone.  In  the  year 
1833,  he  presented  to  the  nation  his  costly 
Architectural  Museum,  in  Lincohfs-inn- 
fields,  which  will  shortly  be  opened  to  the 
public,  as  the  Soanean  Museum. 

Dr.  William  Henry,  F.  R.  S.,  to  whom  the 
science  of  Chemistry  generally,  and  of  gaseous 
chemistry  in  particular,  is  under  great  obli¬ 
gations.  He  was  the  author  of  several  papers 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  and  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Manchester  Societn  : 
and  one  of  the  best  written  and  best  arranged 
Systems  of  Chemistry.  Than  Dr.  Henry  few 
persons  have  contributed  more  effectually,  by 
their  discoveries  and  exertions,  to  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  those  arts  and  manufactures  which 
form  the  foundation  of  the  prosperity  of  a 
great,  commercial  nation. 

Carl  Wichmann,  Sculptor. 

Abraham  Saportas,  President  of  the  Royal 
Institution,  Amsterdam. 

W.  Y.  Ott'ley,  Author  of  the  Italian  School 
of  Design,  &c. 

Malaise,  Sculptor,  Brussels. 
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M.  K.  F.  Erbstein,  Dresden,  Antiquities 
and  Numismatics. 

Dr.  Christian  Ludwig  Stieglitz,  Archaeo¬ 
logy,  &c. 

Dr.  F.  K.  Ludwig  Sickler,  Archaeology,  &c. 

Benjamin  Wyatt,  Architect  of  Drury-lane 
Theatre,  &c. 

Richard  Westall,  R.  A. 

Bodenmuller,  Sculptor. 

Matthew  Kessels,  Dutch  Sculptor. 

P.  Velyn,  Artist,  Amsterdam. 

Abbate  Carlo  Fea,  celebrated  Archaeologist, 
Rome. 

I.  F.  Schroter,  Anatomical  draughtsman. 

M.  Person,  the  learned  Botanist,  author  of 
Synopsis  Plantarurn,  &c. 

C.  M.  Fischer,  Curator  of  the  Botanic  Gar¬ 
den  of  Gottingen. 

,  M.  Delewze,  Honorary  Librarian  of  the 
Garden  of  Plants,  at  Paris ;  translator  of 
Darwin’s  Loves  of  the  Plants,  &c. 

Thomas  Burton,  Esq.,  author  of  the  Mid¬ 
land  Flora. 

Galloway  Bey,  twelve  years  Chief  Engineer 
to  the  Pacha  of  Egypt. 

Mr.  Pond,  F.  R.  S.,  Astronomer  Royal, 
having  succeeded  Dr.  Maskelyne,  in  the  year 
1810. 

Sir  Charles  Wilkins,  F.R.S.,  the  first  En¬ 
glishman  who  thoroughly  mastered  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  Sanscrit  language. 

Captain  James  Horsburgh,  F.R.S.,  Kydro- 
grapher  to  the  East  India  Company;  author 
of  the  East  India  Sailing  Directory,  “one 
of  the  most  valuable  contributions  that  was 
ever  made  by  the  labours  of  one  man  to  the 
interests  of  navigation.” 

The  Rev.  William  Lax,  F.R.  S.,  Lowndes’s 
Professor  of  Astronomy  and  Geometry  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  and  author  of  Ta¬ 
bles  to  be  used  with  the  Nautical  Almanac. 

Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart.,  F.  R.  S.,  amhor  of 
the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  and 
many  works  in  useful  science. 

Sir  William  Gell,  F.  R.  S.;  the  Topogra¬ 
phical  Antiquary. 

Dr.  William  Elford  Leach,  F.  R.S.,  to 
whom  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  the  first 
introduction  into  this  country  of  the  natural 
system  of  arrangement  in  Conchology  and 
Entomology,  and  for  the  adoption  of  those 
more  general  and  philosophical  views  which 
originated  with  Latreille  and  Cuvier.  Dr. 
Leach  was  the  author  of  several  papers  in 
the  Linnoean  Transactions  and  elsewhere. 


THE  widow's  ORDEAL  :  Oil  A  JUDICIAL  TRIAL 
BY  COMBAT. 

By  Washington  Irving. 

The  following  is  one  of  the  most  memorable 
cases  of  judicial  combat  we  find  in  the  annals 
of  Spain,  it  occurred  at  the  bright  com¬ 


mencement  of  the  reign,  and  in  the  youthful 
and  as  yet  glorious  days,  of  Roderick  the 
Goth  ;  who  subsequently  tarnished  his  fame 
at  home  by  his  misdeeds,  and,  finally,  lost 
his  kingdom  and  his  life  on  the  banks  of  the 
Guadalete,  in  that  disastrous  battle,  which 
gave  up  Spain  a  conquest  to  the  Moors. 
The  following  is  the  story  : — 

There  was,  once  upon  a  time,  a  certain 
duke  of  Lorraine,  who  was  acknowledged 
throughout  his  domains  to  be  one  of  the 
wisest  princes  that  ever  lived.  In  fact, 
there  was  not  any  one  measure  that  he  adopted 
that  did  not  astonish  all  his  privy  counsellors 
and  gentlemen  in  attendance:  and  he  said 
so  many  witty  things,  and  made  such  sensi¬ 
ble  speeches,  that  his  high  chamberlain  had 
his  jaws  dislocated  from  laughing  with  de¬ 
light  at  the  one,  and  gaping  with  wonder  at 
the  other. 

This  very  witty  and  exceedingly  wise  po¬ 
tentate  lived  for  half  a  century  in  single  bles¬ 
sedness,  when  his  courtiers  began  to  think  it 
a  great  pity  so  wise  and  wealthy  a  prince 
should  not  have  a  child  after  his  own  likeness, 
to  inherit  his  talents  and  domains  ;  so  they 
urged  him  most  respectf  ully  to  marry,  for  the 
good  of  his  estate,  and  the  welfare  of  his 
subjects. 

He  turned  their  advice  over  in  his  mind 
some  four  or  five  years,  and  then  sending 
emissaries  to  all  parts,  he  summoned  to  his 
court  all  the  beautiful  maidens  in  the  land 
who  were  ambitious  of  sharing  a  ducal  crown. 
The  court  was  soon  crowded  with  beauties  of 
all  styles  and  complexions,  from  among 
whom  he  chose  one  in  the  earliest  budding  of 
her  charms,  and  acknov/ledged  by  all  the 
gentlemen  to  be  unparalled  for  grace  and 
loveliness.  The  courtiers  extolled  the  duke 
to  the  skies  for  making  such  a  choice,  and 
considered  it  another  proof  of  his  great  wis¬ 
dom,  “  The  duke,”  said  they,  “  is  waxing 
a  little  too  old ;  the  damsel,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  little  too  young  ;  if  one  is  lacking 
in  years,  the  other  has  a  superabundance  ; 
thus  a  want  on  one  side  is  balanced  by  an 
excess  on  the  other,  aud  the  result  is  a  well 
assorted  marriage.” 

The  duke,  as  is  often  the  case  with  wise 
men,  who  marry  rather  late,  and  take  damsels 
rather  youthful  to  their  bosoms,  became  dot- 
ingly  fond  of  his  wife,  and  indulged  her  in 
all  things.  He  was,  consequently,  cried  up 
by  his  subjects  in  general,  and  by  the  ladies 
in  particular,  as  a  pattern  for  husbands ;  and, 
in  the  end,  from  the  wonderful  docility  with 
which  he  submitted  to  be  reined  and  checked, 
acquired  the  amiable  and  enviable  appellation 
of  duke  Phillibert  the  wife-ridden. 

There  was  only  one  thing  that  disturbed 
the  conjugal  felicity  of  this  paragon  of  hus¬ 
bands :  though  a  considerable  time  elapsed 
after  his  marriage,  he  still  remained  without 
any  prospect  of  an  heir.  The  good  duke 
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left  no  means  untried  to  propitiate  heaven  ; 
he  made  vows  and  pilgrimages,  he  fasted 
and  he  prayed,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  The 
courtiers  were  all  astonished  at  the  circum¬ 
stance.  They  could  not  account  for  it. 
While  the  meanest  peasant  in  the  country 
had  sturdy  brats  by  dozens,  without  putting 
up  a  prayer,  the  duke  wore  himself  to  skin 
and  bone  with  penances  and  fastings,  yet 
seemed  farther  off'  from  his  object  than 
ever. 

At  length,  the  worthy  prince  fell  danger¬ 
ously  ill,  and  felt  his  end  approaching.  He 
looked  with  sorrowful  eyes  upon  his  young 
and  tender  spouse,  who  hung  over  him  with 
tears  and  tender  sobbings.  “  Alas  !”  said  he, 
“  tears  are  soon  dried  from  youthful  eyes,  and 
sorrow  lies  lightly  on  a  youthful  heart.  In  a 
little  while  I  shall  be  no  more,  and  in  the 
arms  of  another  husband  thou  wilt  forget 
him  who  has  loved  thee  so  tenderly.” 

“  Never  1  never!”  cried  the  duchess. 
“  Never  will  I  cleave  to  another !  Alas,  that 
my  lord  should  think  me  capable  of  such  in¬ 
constancy  !” 

The  worthy  and  wife-ridden  duke  was 
soothed  by  her  assurances  ;  for  he  could  not 
endure  the  thoughts  of  giving  her  up  even 
after  he  should  be  dead.  Still  he  wished  to 
have  some  pledge  of  her  enduring  con¬ 
stancy. 

“  Far  be  it  from  me,  my  dearest  wife,” 
said  he,  “  to  control  thee  through  a  long  life. 
A  year  and  a  day  of  strict  fidelity  will  appease 
my  troubled  spirit.  Promise  to  remain  faith¬ 
ful  to  my  memory  for  a  year  and  a  day,  and 
I  will  die  in  peace.” 

The  duchess  made  a  solemn  vow  to  that 
effect.  The  uxorious  feelings  of  the  duke 
were  not  yet  satisfied.  “  Safe  bind,  safe 
find,”  thought  he  ;  so  he  made  a  will,  in 
which  he  bequeathed  to  her  all  his  domains 
on  condition  of  her  remaining  true  to  him 
for  a  year  and  a  day  after  his  decease  ;  but 
should  it  appear  that,  within  that  time,  she 
had  in  any  wise  lapsed  from  her  fidelity,  the 
inheritance  should  go  to  his  nephew,  the  lord 
of  a  neighbouring  territory. 

Having  made  his  will,  the  good  duke  died 
and  was  buried.  Scarcely  was  he  in  his 
tomb,  when  his  nephew  came  to  take  posses¬ 
sion,  thinking,  as  his  uncle  had  died  without 
issue,  that  the  domains  would  be  devised  to 
him  of  course.  He  was  in  a  furious  passion, 
however,  when  the  will  was  produced,  and 
the  young  widow  was  declared  inheritor  of  the 
dukedom.  As  he  was  a  violent,  high-handed 
man,  and  one  of  the  sturdiest  knights  in  the 
land,  fears  were  entertained  that  he  might 
attempt  to  seize  on  the  territories  by  force. 
He  had,  however,  two  bachelor  uncles  for 
bosom  counsellors.  These  were  two,  swag¬ 
gering,  rakehelly,  old  cavaliers,  who,  having 
led  loose  and  riotous  lives,  prided  themselves 
upon  knowing  the  world,  and  being  deeply 


experienced  in  human  nature.  They  took 
their  nephew  aside,  “  Prithee,  man,”  said 
they,  “  be  of  good  cheer.  The  duchess  is  a 
young  and  buxum  widow.  She  has  just 
buried  our  brother,  who,  God  rest  his  soul! 
was  somewhat  too  much  given  to  praying  and 
fasting,  and  kept  his  pretty  wife  always  tied 
to  his  girdle.  She  is  now  like  a  bird  from  a 
cage.  Think  you  she  will  keep  her  vow  p 
Impossible!  Take  our  words  for  it — we  know 
mankind,  and,  above  all,  womankind.  She 
cannot  hold  out  for  such  a  length  of  time  ;  it 
is  not  in  womanhood — it  is  not  in  widowhood 
— we  know  it,  and  that’s  enough.  Keep  a 
sharp  look-out  upon  the  widow,  therefore,  and 
within  the  twelvemonth  you  will  catch  her 
tripping — and  then  the  dukedom  is  your 
own.” 

The  nephew  was  pleased  with  this  counsel, 
and  immediately  placed  spies  round  the 
duchess,  and  bribed  several  of  her  servants  to 
keep  a  watch  upon  her,  so  that  she  could  not 
take  a  single  step,  even  from  one  apartment 
of  her  palace  to  another,  without  being  ob¬ 
served.  Never  was  young  and  beautiful  widow 
exposed  to  so  terrible  an  ordeal. 

The  duchess  was  aware  of  the  watch  thus 
kept  upon  her.  Though  confident  of  her 
own  rectitude,  she  knew  that  it  was  not 
enough  for  a  woman  to  be  virtuous — she  must 
be  above  the  reach  of  slander.  For  the  whole 
term  of  her  probation,  therefore,  she  proclaimed 
a  strict  nonintercourse  with  the  other  sex. 
She  had  females  for  cabinet  ministers  and 
chamberlains,  through  whom  she  transacted 
all  her  public  and  private  concerns ;  and  it  is 
said,  that  never  were  the  affairs  of  the  duke¬ 
dom  so  adroitly  administered. 

All  males  were  rigorously  excluded  from 
the  palace  ;  she  never  went  out  of  its  precincts, 
and  whenever  she  moved  about  its  courts  and 
gardens,  she  surrounded  herself  with  a  body¬ 
guard  of  young  maids  of  honour,  commanded 
by  dames  renowned  for  discretion.  She  slept 
in  a  bed  without  curtains,  placed  in  the  centre 
of  a  room  illuminated  by  innumerable  wax 
tapers.  Four  ancient  spinsters,  virtuous  as 
Virginia,  perfect  dragons  of  watchfulness, 
who  only  slept  during  the  day-time,  kept 
vigils  throughout  the  night,  seated  in  the 
four  corners  of  the  room  on  stools  without 
backs  or  arms,  and  with  seats  cut  in  checkers 
of  the  hardest  wood,  to  keep  them  from 
dozing. 

Thus  wisely  and  warily  did  the  young 
duchess  conduct  herself  for  twelve  long 
months,  and  slander  almost  bit  her  tongue  off 
in  despair  at  finding  no  room  even  for  a  sur¬ 
mise.  Never  was  ordeal  more  burdensome, 
or  more  enduringly  sustained. 

The  year  passed  away.  The  last,  odd  day 
arrived,  and  a  long,  long  day  it  was.  It  was 
the  twenty-first  of  June,  the  longest  day  in 
the  year.  It  seemed  as  if  it  would  never 
come  to  an  end.  A  thousand  times  did  the 
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duchess  and  her  ladies  watch  the  sun  from 
the  windows  of  the  palace,  as  he  slowly 
climbed  the  vault  of  heaven,  and  seemed  still 
more  slowly  to  roll  down.  They  could  not 
help  expressing  their  wonder,  now  and  then, 
why  the  duke  should  have  tagged  this  super¬ 
numerary  day  to  the  end  of  the  yeav,  as  if 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  were  not 
sufficient  to  try  and  task  the  fidelity  of  any 
woman.  It  is  the  last  grain  that  turns  the 
scale — the  last  drop  that  overflows  the  goblet 
— and  the  last  moment  of  delay  that  exhausts 
the  patience.  By  the  time  the  sun  sank 
below  the  horizon  the  duchess  was  in  a  fidget 
that  passed  all  bounds,  and,  though  several 
hours  were  yet  to  pass  before  the  day  regularly 
expired,  she  could  not  have  remained  those 
hours  in  durance  to  gain  a  royal  crown,  much 
less  a  ducal  coronet.  So  she  gave  her  orders, 
and  her  palfrey,  magnificently  comparisoned, 
was  brought  into  the  courtyard  of  the  castle, 
with  palfreys  for  all  her  ladies  in  attendance. 
In  this  way  she  sallied  forth  just  as  the  sun 
had  gone  down.  It  was  a  mission  of  piety — 
a  pilgrim  cavalcade  to  a  convent  at  the  foot 
of  a  neighbouring  mountain — to  return 
thanks  to  the  blessed  Virgin  for  having  sus¬ 
tained  her  through  this  fearful  ordeal. 

The  orisons  performed,  the  duchess  and 
her  ladies  returned,  ambling  gently  along 
the  border  of  a  forest.  It  was  about  that 
mellow  hour  of  twilight  when  night  and  day 
are  mingled,  and  all  objects  indistinct.  Sud¬ 
denly  some  monstrous  animal  sprang  from  out 
a  thicket,  with  fearful  howlings.  The  whole 
female  body-guard  was  thrown  into  confusion, 
and  fled  different  ways.  It  was  sometime 
before  they  recovered  from  their  panic,  and 
gathered  once  more  together;  but  the  duchess 
was  not  to  be  found.  The  greatest  anxiety 
was  felt  for  her  safety.  The  hazy  mist  of 
twilight  had  prevented  their  distinguishing 
perfectly  the  animal  which  had  affrighted 
them.  Some  thought  it  a  wolf,  others  a  bear, 
others  a  wild  man  of  the  woods.  For  upwards 
of  an  hour  did  they  beleaguer  the  forest, 
without  daring  to  venture  in,  and  were  on 
the  point  of  giving  up  the  duchess  as  torn  to 
pieces  and  devoured,  when,  to  their  great  joy, 
they  beheld  her  advancing  in  the  gloom,  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  stately  cavalier. 

He  was  a  stranger  knight,  whom  nobody 
knew.  It  was  impossible  to  distinguish  his 
countenance  in  the  dark ;  but  all  the  ladies 
agreed  that  he  was  of  a  noble  presence  and 
captivating  address.  He  had  rescued  the 
duchess  from  the  very  fangs  of  the  monster, 
which,  he  assured  the  ladies,  was  neither  a 
wolf,  nor  a  bear,  nor  yet  a  wild  man  of  the 
woods,  but  a  veritable  fiery  dragon,  a  species 
of  monster  peculiarly  hostile  to  beautiful 
females  in  the  days  of  chivalry,  and  which  all 
the  efforts  of  knight-errantry  had  not  been 
able  to  extirpate. 

The  ladies  crossed  themselves  when  they 


heard  of  the  danger  from  which  they  had  es 
caped,  and  could  not  enough  admire  the  gal¬ 
lantry  of  the  cavalier.  The  duchess  would 
fain  have  prevailed  on  her  deliverer  to  accom¬ 
pany  her  to  her  court;  but  he  had  no  time  to 
spare,  being  a  knight-errant,  who  had  many 
adventures  on  hand  and  many  distressed 
damsels  and  afflicted  widows  to  rescue  and 
relieve  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Tak¬ 
ing  a  respectable  leave,  therefore,  he  pursued 
his  wayfaring,  and  the  duchess  and  her  train 
returned  to  the  palace.  Throughout  the  whole 
way,  the  ladies  were  unwearied  in  chanting 
the  praises  of  the  stranger  knight ;  nay, 
many  of  them  would  willingly  have  incurred 
Ihe  danger  of  the  dragon  to  have  enjoyed  the 
happy  deliverance  of  the  duchess.  As  to  the 
latter,  she  rode  pensively  along,  but  said 
nothing. 

INo  sooner  was  the  adventure  of  the  wood 
made  public,  than  a  whirlwind  was  raised 
about  the  ears  of  the  beautiful  duchess.  The 
blustering  nephew  of  the  decased  duke  went 
about,  armed  to  the  teeth,  with  a  swaggering 
uncle  at  each  shoulder,  ready  to  back  him, 
and  swore  the  duchess  had  forfeited  her  do¬ 
main.  It  was  in  vain  that  she  called  all  the 
saints  and  angels,  and  her  ladies  in  attendance 
into  the  bargain,  to  witness  that  she  had 
passed  a  year  and  a  day  of  immaculate  fidelity. 
One  fatal  hour  remained  to  be  accounted  for; 
and  in  the  space  of  one  little  hour  sins  enough 
may  be  conjured  up  by  evil  tongues,  to  blast 
the  fame  of  a  whole  life  of  virtue. 

The  two  graceless  uncles,  who  had  seen 
the  world,  were  ever  ready  to  bolster  the 
matter  through,  and,  as  they  were  brawny, 
broad-shouldered  warriors,  and  veterans  in 
brawl  as  well  as  debauch  they  had  great 
sway  with  the  multitude.  If  any  one  pre¬ 
tended  to  assert  the  innocence  of  the  duchess, 
they  interrupted  him  with  a  loud  ha!  ha!  of 
derision.  “  A  pretty  story,  truly,”  would  they 
cry,  “  about  a  wolf  and  a  dragon,  and  a  young 
widow  rescued  in  the  dark  by  a  sturdy  varlet, 
who  dares  not  show  his  face  in  the  daylight. 
You  may  tell  that  to  those  who  do  not  know 
human  nature ;  for  our  parts  we  know  the 
sex,  and  that’s  enough.” 

If,  however,  the  other  repeated  his  assertion 
they  would  suddenly  knit  their  brows,  swell, 
look  big,  and  put  their  hands  upon  their 
swords.  As  few  people  like  to  fight  in  a 
cause  that  does  not  touch  their  own  interests, 
the  nephew  and  the  uncles  were  suffered  to 
have  their  way,  and  swagger  uncontradicted. 

The  matter  was  at  length  referred  to  a  tri¬ 
bunal  composed  of  all  the  dignitaries  of  the 
dukedom,  and  many  and  repeated  consulta¬ 
tions  were  held.  The  character  of  the 
duchess,  throughout  the  year,  was  as  bright 
and  spotless  as  the  moon  in  a  cloudless  night ; 
one  fatal  hour  of  darkness  alone  intervened  to 
eclipse  its  brightness.  Finding  human  saga¬ 
city  incapable  of  dispelling  the  mystery,  it 
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was  determined  to  leave  the  question  to  hea¬ 
ven  ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  decide  it  by  the 
ordeal  of  the  sword — a  sage  tribunal  in  the 
age  of  chivalry.  The  nephew  and  two  bully 
uncles  were  to  maintain  their  accusation  in 
listed  combat,  and  six  months  were  allowed  to 
the  duchess  to  provide  herself  with  three 
champions,  to  meet  them  in  the  field.  Should 
she  fail  in  this,  or  should  her  champions  be 
vanquished,  her  honour  would  be  considered 
as  attainted,  her  fidelity  as  forfeit,  and  her 
dukedom  would  go  to  the  nephew,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  right. 

With  this  determination  the  duchess  was 
fain  to  comply.  Proclamations  were  accord¬ 
ingly  made.  and  heralds  sent  to  various  parts; 
but  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  and 
month  after  month  elapsed,  without  any 
champion  appearing  to  assert  her  loyalty 
throughout  that  darksome  hour.  The  fair 
widow  was  reduced  to  despair  when  tidings 
reached  her  of  grand  tournaments  to  be  held 
at  Toledo,  in  celebration  of  the  nuptials  of 
Don  Roderick,  the  last  of  the  Gothic  kings, 
with  the  Morisco  Princess  Exilona.  As  a 
last  resort,  the  duchess  repaired  to  the  Spa¬ 
nish  court,  to  implore  the  gallantry  of  its  as¬ 
sembled  chivalry. 

The  ancient  city  of  Toledo  was  a  scene  of 
gorgeous  revelry  on  the  event  of  the  royal 
nuptials.  The  youthful  king,  brave,  ardent, 
and  magnificent,  and  his  lovely  bride,  beam¬ 
ing  with  all  the  radiant  beauty  of  the  east, 
were  hailed  with  shouts  and  acclamations 
whenever  they  appeared.  Their  nobles  vied 
with  each  other  in  the  luxury  of  their  attire, 
their  splendid  retinues  and  prancing  steeds; 
and  the  haughty  dames  of  the  court  appeared 
in  a  blaze  of  jewels. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 
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wickliffe’s  chair. 

This  interesting  relic  of  “  the  Morning 
Star  of  the  Reformation’’  is  preserved  in 
the  church  of  Lutterworth,  in  Leicester¬ 
shire,  as  the  chair  in  which  Wickliffe,  on 
being  seized,  while  preaching,  with  paraly¬ 
sis,  was  conveyed  home,  and  in  which  he 
subsequently  died,  on  December  31,  1384. 

Wickliffe,  it  will  be  remembered,  received 
the  valuable  rectory  of  Lutterworth  from 
Edward  III.,  in  the  year  1374,  whither, 
after  an  ordeal  of  ecclesiastical  politics,  he 
was  allowed  to  retire  unmolested  :  here  he 
continued  to  preach,  and  completed  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Scriptures,  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged  some  years  before. 

Other  relics  of  Wickliffe,  besides  his  chair, 
are  preserved  in  the  church  at  Lutterworth. 
Here  is  the  identical  pulpit  in  which  he 
preached,  which  was  spared  renovation  at 


(  Wickliffe’s  Chair.) 


the  general  repair  of  the  church,  about  a 
century  since.  This  pulpit  is  a  fine  speci¬ 
men  of  early  English  carpentry  ;  it  is  of 
hexagonal  shape,  composed  of  thick  oak 
planks,  with  a  seam  of  carved  work  at  the 
angles.  Here  likewise  is  a  portrait  of 
Wickliffe;  and  the  communion-cloth  used  by 
him,  which  is  of  purple  velvet,  trimmed 
with  gold. 

Wickliffe  was  buried  in  the  church  ;  but, 
to  the  eternal  disgrace  of  his  adversaries, 
after  the  Reformer  had  slept  peacefully  in 
his  grave  for  forty-four  years,  his  bones 
were  disinterred,  publicly  burnt,  and  the 
ashes  were  thrown  into  the  neighbouring 
river,  Swift. 


SALVATOR  ROSA  AND  HOGARTH. 

Salvator  Rosa  drew  his  first  inspirations 
from  the  magnificent  scenery  of  Pausilippo 
and  Vesuvius:  Hogarth  found  his  in  a  pot¬ 
house  at  Htghgate,  where  a  drunken  quarrel 
and  a  broken  nose  first  awoke  the  god  within 
him.  Both,  however,  reached  the  sublime — 
Hogarth  in  the  grotesque,  and  Salvator  in 
the  majestic. 
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ANECDOTES  OF  EATING. 

{From  Cibaria  Memorabilia,  by  Nimrod  in  Fraser's 
Magazine ;  abridged.) 

Much  as  gluttony  is  to  be  condemned 
amongst  people  of  all  ranks  in  life,  and 
although  there  is  no  rule  to  be  laid  down  res¬ 
pecting  a  man’s  style  of  “  living,”  as  the  act 
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of  housekeeping  is  called, — that  being  de¬ 
pendent  on  his  means, — still,  every  man  who 
can  afford  it  should  keep  a  good  table,  and 
exercise  hospitality  ;  for,  if  he  do  not,  and 
should  have  done  nothing  else  to  make  him¬ 
self  either  useful  or  signal,  he  will  slide  into 
eternity  as  he  has  crept  into  existence,  and 
very  soon  be  forgotten.  In  fact,  the  man 
who  can,  but  does  not,  live  well,  may  very 
reasonably  be  accused  of  selfishness,  and  a 
want  of  that  sympathy  which  is  a  leading 
characteristic  of  his  nature.  In  my  walks 
through  life,  however,  I  have  met  with  several 
persons  who,  wanting  neither  the  means  nor 
the  inclination  to  keep  a  good  table,  have 
been  remarkable  for  keeping  a  bad  one.  The 
“  ars  fruendi ”  that  Horace  allows  to  Tibullus, 
did  not,  as  was  his  case,  accompauy  the 
*'  divitiae ,”  and  thus  is  the  failure  accounted 
for.  I  could  name  a  memorable  instance  of 
this  in  the  establishment  of  a  wealthy  and 
very  worthy  old  gentleman,  whom  I  was  in 
the  habit  of  visiting,  in  Hampshire.  He 
neither  knew  nor  cared,  himself,  any  thing 
about  what  is  called  good  eating,  and,  per¬ 
haps,  concluded  his  friends  had  a  like  indif¬ 
ference  to  it.  “  Is  the  soup  good  ?”  heard  I 
him  twice  ask  a  bon-vivant  neighbour,  as  he 
was  himself  lapping  it  up  in  perfect  satisfac¬ 
tion.  On  no  answer  being  returned,  the 
question  was  repeated,  when  his  guest  an¬ 
swered,  “  It  is  pleasant.'”  On  another  occa¬ 
sion,  [  heard  him  ask  a  young  nobleman, 
nearly  two  hours  after  dinner,  during  which 
time  he  had  been  drinking  strong  port,  whe¬ 
ther  he  would  like  a  bottle  of  claret  ?  “  Very 
much ,  indeed ,”  said  his  lordship,  with  rather 
a  strong  emphasis. 

That  delicacy  of  arrangement  called  “  the 
■economy  of  the  table,”  is  an  art  difficult  of 
acquirement, — at  all  events,  not  very  gene¬ 
rally  practised  in  perfection.  Still,  we  may 
believe  that  at  no  period  of  the  world  has  it 
been  so  thoroughly  understood  and  appre¬ 
ciated  as  at  the  present;  and  we  may  reason¬ 
ably  persuade  ourselves,  that  were  a  modern 
bon  vivant  asked  to  partake  of  the  “  lautum 
■et  elegantem  victum ,”  for  which  Nepos 
boasts,  in  his  Life  of  Atticus,  that  gentle¬ 
man  was  so  distinguished — to  say  nothing 
«t  the  probability  of  its  having  been  served 
on  a  maple-wood  table,  without  a  table-cloth 
— he  would  for  once  forego  his  reverence  for 
the  classics,  and  very  much  prefer  a  dinner  at 
Lord  Sefton's. 

There  is  some  art,  or,  at  all  events,  judge¬ 
ment,  required  in  the  selection  of  guests  to  a 
dinner-party,  which  is  too  often  not  sufficiently 
regarded  ;  for,  as  Swift  says,  in  his  Tale  of 
a  Tub ,  a  man  may  pass  for  a  philosopher  in 
one  company,  and  be  taken  for  a  fool  in  ano¬ 
ther.  Cicero’s  advice  to  a  person  ambitious 
of  the  honour  of  being  one  of  the  first-named 
class,  not  to  run  the  chance  of  exposing  him¬ 
self  in  society,  is  very  much  to  the  purpose : 


— “  Est  quod  gaudeas  te  in  ista  loca  venisse, 
ubi  aliquid  sapere  viderereV  Thus,  my  fa¬ 
ther’s  selection  of  the  two  or  three  hard  headed 
neighbours  to  meet  the  hard-drinking  doctor 
alluded  to  in  “  Bacchanalia  Memorabilia,” 
was  well-timed  and  judicious ;  being  a  sort 
of  annual  sacrifice  to  friendship  contracted  in 
early  life  with  a  man  whose  only  blemish  was 
that  of  not  being  satisfied  with  less  than  two 
bottles  of  port  at  a  sitting.  But  I  have  heard 
him  speak  of — indeed  his  countenance  was 
expressive  of  it  at  the  time — the  wretched 
hours  he  had  passed  at  his  own  table  in  the 
presence  of  some  young  sporting  friends, 
whom  my  brother  or  myself  had  selected  in 
our  youthful  days.  “  I  watched  your  conver¬ 
sation  last  evening,”  said  he  once  to  me,  after 
a  party  of  this  description :  “  it  was  really 
painful,  after  all  I  have  spent  on  your  educa¬ 
tion,  to  find  your  whole  thoughts  engrossed 
by  hounds,  horses,  and  riding;  and  you  talked 
of  nothing  else.”  But  this  is  no  isolated  case. 
I  remember,  some  twenty'  years  back,  dining 
with  a  clergyman,  who  never  was  a-hunting 
in  his  life,  but  was  signal  for  his  literary  ac¬ 
quirements  ;  when  he  beckoned  me  out  of 
the  room,  before  dinner.  “  I  have,”  said 
he,  “  a  favour  to  ask  of  you ;  it  is  not  to 
speak  of  horses  or  hounds,  if  you  can  help  it. 
My  nephew  is  come  to  visit  me,  from  Dorset¬ 
shire  ;  and,  having,  unfortunately  for  me, 
been  taking  what  he  calls  ‘a  Tour  of  Hounds,5 
I  have  three  times  had  a  recapitulation  of  it ; 
and  if  you  once  mention  the  subject  of  hunting, 
we  shall  have  it  over  again.”  We  did  have 
it  over  again,  and  f  shall  never  forget  the 
attempts  made  by  the  uncle  to  abridge  it ; 
but,  finding  his  nephew  was  well  "  hung  to 
his  fox,”  with  a  breast  high  scent,  and  that 
there  was  no  chance  of  either  stopping  him 
or  heading  him,  he  took  a  walk  in  his  garden, 
till  the  last  fox  was  killed. 

This  part  of  my  subject  is  very  well  handled 
by  Mr.  Walker  in  several  numbers  of  the 
Original,  under  the  head  of  the  “  Art  of 
Dining,”  which  leaves  little  for  me  to  say ; 
but  it  would  be  well  if  his  remarks  in  the 
twenty-first  number,  on  the  too  common  want 
of  a  good  fire,  in  cold  weather,  and  some 
other  comforts,  in  dining-rooms,  where  they 
are  so  frequently  found  to  be  sacrificed  to  show 
and  ostentation,  were  more  regarded  than 
they  are.  His  strictures,  also,  in  other  papers, 
on  the  tyranny  of  custom,  which  has  so  pros¬ 
trated  the  real  pleasures  of  the  dinner-table 
to  the  same  unworthy  propensities,  are 
equally  just  and  meritorious;  but  on  a  certain 
large  portion  of  society  they  will  be  of  no 
avail  at  present.  The  “  come-and-dine-with- 
me-to-day”  system  which  he  speaks  of,  on 
herrings,  hashed  mutton,  and  a  cranberry 
tart,  excellent  and  kind-hearted  as  it  is,  will 
not  be  revived  again  even  in  the  country, 
much  less  in  London.  In  fact,  amongst  all 
my  acquaintance,  thus  far  in  life,  I  never 
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knew  but  one  man  who  was  quite  the  same 
man  in  London  that  I  found  him  to  be  in 
the  country,  and  who  carried  with  him  to  the 
metropolis  his  usual  hospitality  and  benevo¬ 
lence  :  and,  perhaps,  he  carried  it  too  far ; 
for  he  asked  almost  every  one  of  his  acquaint¬ 
ance,  whom  he  met  in  the  streets,  to  dine 
with  him  on  that  very  day, — the  too  frequent 
consequence  of  which  was  an  ill-assorted  lot 
of  guests  at  his  table.  The  fault  here,  we 
may  say,  lay  on  the  right  side.  But,  to  show 
to  what  an  extent  the  hospitality  of  this 
Welsh  ’squire  was  carried,  I  will  relate  the 
following  anecdote,  which  I  think  is  hard  to 
be  beaten,  on  this  score  at  least.  Being  on 
a  visit  to  him  once  at  his  house,  in  London, 
and  seeing  his  coach  come  to  the  door  at  the 
usual  time,  I  asked  him  whither  he  was  go¬ 
ing.  “  Where  you  like,”  was  his  answer. 
“  Then,”  said  I,  “  take  me  into  the  city ;  I 
want  to  call  upon  a  lawyer.”  As  it  happened, 
the  lawyer  stood  at  his  door  as  the  coach 
stopt;  and,  my  business  being  merely  to  give 
him  a  letter  from  a  client  in  the  country,  I 
told  the  footman  I  had  finished  my  business. 
But  my  host  had  not  commenced  his  ;  for, 
taking  a  card  out  of  his  pocket,  he  handed 
it  over  to  the  lawyer,  whom  he  had  never 
seen  before  in  his  life,  accompanied  with 
these  words  : — “  Turbot  and  lobster-sauce , 
sir,  at  six ;  shall  be  happy  in  having  your 
company.”  To  give  an  idea  of  this  gentle¬ 
man’s  hospitality  in  the  country,  I  need  only 
say,  that  the  usual  annual  amount  of  his 
malster’s  bill  was  seven  hundred  pounds. 
u  And  once,”  said  he  to  me,  “  I  malted  the 
produce  of  twenty  acres  of  barley,  of  my  own 
growing;  but  the  bill  was  not  ten  pounds  the 
less  for  that .” 

The  dropping-in  system  that  Mr.  Walker 
speaks  of  will  never  go  down  in  London;  and 
it  is  very  much  reduced  in  the  country,  and 
even  in  Wales.  I  could  name  a  sporting 
colonel,  however,  iu  one  of  the  principalities, 
who  still  keeps  what  is  called  an  open  house; 
so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  first  question  he 
asks  on  his  arrival  at  home,  every  day,  about 
bell-ringing  time,  is,  “  JVho  is  here  ?” 

Intimately  connected  with  good  eating, 
and  still  more  so  with  bad,  is  that  said  thing 
called  a  good  digestion,  which  Shakspeare 
so  judiciously  wished  might  wait  on  appetite. 

Now,  the  question  is — and  a  most  inter¬ 
esting  one,  too, — how  is  this  invaluable  trea¬ 
sure,  a  good  digestion,  to  be  preserved?  The 
prescriptions  are  various,  and  opposite.  One 
person  will  tell  you  to  eat  luncheon, — in  fact, 
never  to  let  ihe  stomach  become  empty,  or  it 
will,  as  it  were,  devour  itself— at  all  events, 
become  weakened.  This  doctrine  is  to  me, 
of  itself,  hard  of  digestion;  for  why  should 
not  the  digestive  powers  be  restored  by  rest, 
as  is  the  case  with  all  our  active  faculties? 
Some  of  the  longest  livers  I  have  known  never 
tasted  luncheon  ;  my  own  father  amongst 
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them,  who  would  have  required  it  to  be  put 
down  his  throat  with  a  balling-iron, —  for  he 
would  never  have  swallowed  it  sponte  sud. 
In  fact,  I  consider  it  a  horrible  innovation  on 
our  manner  of  living  ;  and  the  most  irksome, 
unpleasant,  unsatisfactory  hours — indepen¬ 
dent  of  actual  pain  or  calamity — that  I  have 
ever  spent,  have  been  those  passed  in  houses 
in  which  I  have  been  induced,  by  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  others,  to  eat  a  hot  luncheon, — and 
this  in  very  bad  weather,  which  has  precluded 
taking  exercise  after  it. 

But  did  I  not  eat  luncheon  in  my  hunting 
days  ?  Not  once  in  a  week  did  I  taste  any 
thing  between  a  good,  substantial  breakfast 
and  dinner;  and  I  have  heard  Mr.  Warde, 
the  father  of  the  field,  say,  he  never  ate  lun¬ 
cheon  in  his  life;  and  who  has  had  a  better 
digestion  than  he  has  had,  and  1  hope  now 
has  ?  Lord  Panmure,  has  gone  a  step  beyond 
him  ;  for  his  lordship  has  never  accustomed 
himself  but  to  one  meal  a-day,  and  that  has 
been  a  good  dinner,  to  which  he  has  been  thus 
able  to  do  justice,  having  nothing  of  the 
indigesta  moles  of  the  previous  meal  to  con¬ 
tend  with. 

Lord  Byron  in  Don  Juan,  says  : — 

“  Man  is  a  carnivorous  production. 

And  must  liave  meals  at  least  once  a  day  : 

He  caunot  live  like  woodcocks,  upon  suction. 

But  like  the  shark  and  tiger,  must  have  prey.” 

I  will  allow  him  two — a  good  breakfast 
and  a  good  dinner:  but,  as  for  a  hot  luncheon, 
I  think  it  a  most  destructive  meal ;  and  I 
learn,  from  good  authority,  that  half  the  young 
men  who  lose  their  health  or  their  lives  in 
the  East  Indies,  are  destroyed  by  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  hot  luncheons,  followed  by  still  hotter 
dinners.  I  am  aware  that  it  has  been  the 
practice  of  medical  men  to  order  their  dys¬ 
peptic  patients  not  to  let  their  stomachs  be¬ 
come  empty  ;  but  I  think  I  shall  live  to  see 
this  theory,  as  I  have  seen  many  others,  upset. 
“  How  do  you  live  ?”  said  Abernethy  to  a 
good-looking  dyspeptic,  whose  stomach  he 
suspected,  had  not  been  empty  for  many  a 
long  day.  “  I  eat  a  little  and  often,”  he 
replied,  il  and  I  don’t  drink  much.”  “  Then 
eat  a  little,  and  seldom ,  and  drink  still  less,” 
resumed  that  determined  enemy  to  all  cooks 
but  his  own  ;  “  and  then  you  will  get  well.” 
But  this  son  of  Ksculapius  was  rather  too 
severe  on  the  kitchen, — at  all  events,  rather 
hasty  in  condemning  it.  “  I  see  what  is  the 
matter  with  you,”  said  he  to  a  lady  of  my 
acquaintance,  who  seldom  ate  more  than 
would  keep  a  six-months’  old  kitten  alive,— 
“  the  kitchen  !  the  kitchen  !  your  husband 
keeps  a  good  cook.” 


THE  CLOCKMAKEK. 

[This  is  a  tarnation  clever  book  in  its  way — 
somewhat  of  the  broadest  to  be  sure — but 
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full  of  wit  and  humour  withal  from  the  rich 
stores  of  Uncle  Sam — the  national  patro¬ 
nymic  of  an  American.  It  abounds  in  droll 
yarns,  shrewd  observation,  and  fun  of  all 
kinds,  being  the  Sayings  and  Doings  of 
Samuel  Slick,  of  Slickville,  “  the  Clock- 
maker. The  majority  of  these  good  things 
originally  appeared  in  the  Novascotian  news¬ 
paper,  whence  they  have  been  reprinted  in 
America,  and  again  reprinted  here.  The 
character  of  “  the  Clockmaker  ”  need  hardly 
he  explained,  as  most  of  our  readers  must 
recollect  the  humorous  sketch  of  “  the  Clock 
Pedlar,’’  from  Crockett’s  Adventures.  Of  his 
adventures  and  lively  gossip,  his  C(  sayings 
and  doings,’’  a  few  specimens  may  be  more 
agreeable.] 

The  Irish  Emigrant. 

I  met  an  Irishman,  one  Pat  Lannigan, 
last  week,  who  had  just  returned  from  the 
States ;  why,  says  I,  Pat,  what  on  airth 
brought  you  back  P  Bad  luck  to  them,  says 
Pat,  if  I  warn’t  properly  bit.  What  do  you 
get  a  day  in  Nova  Scotia  ?  says  Judge  Beler 
to  me.  Four  shillings,  your  Lordship,  says  I. 
There  are  no  Lords  here,  says  he,  we  are  all 
free.  Well,  says  he,  I’ll  give  you  as  much 
in  one  day  as  you  can  earn  there  in  two  ;  I’ll 
give  you  eight  shillings.  Long  life  to  your 
Lordship,  says  I.  So  next  day  to  it  I  went 
with  a  party  of  men  a-digging  a  piece  of 
canal,  and  if  it  wasn’t  a  hot  day  my  name  is 
not  Pat  Lannigan.  Presently  I  looked  up 
and  straightened  my  back,  says  I  to  a  com¬ 
rade  of  mine,  Mick,  says  I,  I’m  very  dry  ; 
with  that,  says  the  overseer,  we  don’t  allow 
gentlemen  to  talk  at  their  work  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Faith,  I  soon  found  out  for  my  two 
days’  pay  in  one,  1  had  to  do  two  days’  work 
in  one,  and  pay  two  weeks’  board  in  one,  and 
at  the  end  of  a  month,  I  found  myself  no 
better  off'  in  pocket  than  in  Nova  Scotia: 
while  the  devil  a  bone  in  my  body  that  didn’t 
ache  with  pain,  and  as  for  my  nose,  it  took  to 
bleeding,  and  bled  day  and  night  entirely. 
Upou  my  soul,  Mr.  Slick,  said  he,  the  poor 
labourer  does  not  last  long  in  your  country  ; 
what  with  new  rum,  hard  labour,  and  hot 
weather,  you’ll  see  the  graves  of  the  Irish 
each  side  of  the  canals,  for  all  the  world  like 
two  rows  of  potatoes  in  a  field  that  have 
forgot  to  come  up. 

Bill  Smith. 

There  is  an  outlaw  of  a  fellow  here,  for  all 
the  world  like  one  of  our  Kentucky  Squatters, 
one  Bill  Smith — a  critter  that  neither  fears 
man  nor  devil.  Sheriff  and  constable  can 
make  no  hand  of  him — they  can't  catch  him 
no  how  ;  and  if  they  do  come  up  with  him, 
he  slips  through  their  fingers  like  an  eel : 
and  then,  he  goes  armed,  and  he  can  knock 
the  eye  out  of  a  squirrel  with  a  ball,  at  fifty 
yards' hand  running — a  regular  ugly  customer. 


Well,  Nabb,  the  constable,  had  a  writ 
agin  him.  and  he  was  ciphering  a  good 
while  how  he  should  catch  him ;  at  last  he 
hit  on  a  plan  that  he  thought  was  pretty 
clever,  and  he  schemed  for  a  chance  to  try  it. 
So  one  day  he  heard  that  Bill  was  up  at 
Pugnose’s  Inn,  a  settling  some  business,  and 
was  likely  to  be  there  all  night.  Nabb  waits 
till  it  was  considerable  late  in  the  evening, 
and  then  he  takes  his  horse  and  rides  down 
to  the  inn,  and  hitches  his  beast  behind  the 
hay  stack.  Then  he  crawls  up  to  the  window 
and  peeps  in,  and  watches  there  till  Bill 
should  go  to  bed,  thinking  the  best  way  to 
catch  them  are  sort  of  animals  is  to  catch 
them  asleep.  Well,  he  kept  Nabb  awaiting 
outside  so  long,  with  his  talking  and  singing, 
that  he  well  nigh  fell  asleep  first  himself;  at 
last  Bill  began  to  strip  for  bed.  First  he 
takes  out  a  long  pocket  pistol,  examines  the 
priming,  and  lays  it  down  on  the  table,  near 
the  head  of  the  bed. 

When  Nabb  sees  this,  he  begins  to  creep 
like  all  over,  and  feel  kinder  ugly,  and  rather 
sick  of  his  job  ;  but  when  he  seed  him  jump 
into  bed,  and  heerd  him  snore  out  a  noise 
like  a  man  driving  pigs  to  market,  he  plucked 
up  courage,  and  thought  he  might  do  it  easy 
arter  all  if  he  was  to  open  the  door  softly,  and 
make  one  spring  on  him  afore  he  could 
wake.  So  round  he  goes,  lifts  up  the  latch 
of  his  door  as  soft  as  soap,  and  makes  a 
jump  right  atop  of  him,  as  he  lay  on  the  bed. 

I  guess  I  got  you  this  time,  said  Nabb.  I 
guess  so  too,  said  Bill,  but  I  wish  you 
wouldn’t  lay  so  plaguy  heavy  on  me—  jist 
turn  over,  that’s  a  good  fellow,  will  you  ? 
With  that,  Bill  lays  his  arm  on  him  to  raise 
him  up,  for  he  said  he  was  squeezed  as  flat 
as  a  pancake,  and  afore  Nabb  knew  where  he 
was,  Bill  rolled  him  right  over,  and  was  atop 
of  him.  Then  he  seized  him  by  the  throat, 
and  twisted  his  pipe,  till  his  eyes  were  as  big 
as  saucers,  and  his  tongue  grew  six  inches 
longer,  while  he  kept  making  faces,  for  all 
the  world  like  the  pirate  that  was  hanged  on 
Monument  Hill,  at  Boston.  It  was  pretty 
near  over  with  him,  when  Nabb  thought  of 
his  spurs ;  so  he  just  curled  up  both  heels, 
and  drove  the  spurs  right  into  him  ;  he  let 
him  have  it  jist  below  his  cruper  ;  as  Bill  was 
naked,  he  had  a  fair  chance,  and  he  ragged 
him  like  the  leaf  of  a  book  cut  open  with 
your  finger.  At  last,  Bill  could  stand  it  no 
longer  ;  he  let  go  his  hold,  and  roared  like  a 
bull,  and  clapping  both  hands  ahind  him,  he 
out  of  the  door  like  a  shot.  If  it  had’nt  been 
for  them  are  spurs,  I  guess  Bill  would  have 
saved  the  hangman  a  job  of  Nabb  that  time. 

Jim  Billings. 

You  knew  Jim  Billings,  didn’t  you,  Mr. 
Slick  P  Oh,  yes,  said  I,  I  knew  him.  It  was 
he  that  made  such  a  talk  by  shipping  blan¬ 
kets  to  the  West  Indies.  The  same,  says 
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he.  Well,  I  went  to  see  him  the  other  day 
at  Mrs.  Lecain’s  Boarding  House,  and  says 
I,  Billings,  you  have  a  nice  location  here. 
A  plagy  sight  too  nice,  said  he.  Marm  Le- 
cain  makes  such  an  etarnal  touss  about  her 
carpets,  that  I  have  to  go  along  that  ever¬ 
lasting  long  entry,  and  down  both  staircases, 
to  the  street  door  to  spit ;  and  it  keeps  all  the 
gentlemen  a  running  with  their  mouths  full 
all  day.  I  had  a  real  bout  with  a  New 
Yorker  this  morning,  I  run  down  to  the 
street  door,  and  afore  I  seed  any  body  a 
coming,  I  let  go,  and  I  vow  if  I  didn’t  let  a 
chap  have  it  all  over  his  white  waistcoat. 
Weil,  he  makes  a  grab  at  me,  and  I  shuts 
the  door  right  to  on  his  wrist,  and  hooks  the 
door  chain  taught,  and  leaves  him  there,  and 
into  Marm  Lecain’s  bed-room  like  a  shot, 
and  hides  behind  the  curtain.  Well,  he 
roared  like  a  bull,  till  black  Lucretia,  one  of 
the  house  helps,  let  him  go,  and  they  looked 
into  all  the  gentlemen’s  rooms  and  found 
nobody—  so  I  got  out  of  that  are  scrape.  So, 
what  with  Marm  Lecain’s  carpets  in  the 
house,  and  other  folks’  waistcoats  in  the 
street,  its  too  nice  a  location  for  me,  I  guess, 
so  I  shall  up  killoch  and  off  to-morrow  to  the 
Tree  mont.  Now  fifty  cents  would  have 
bought  him  a  spit-box,  and  saved  him  all 
them  are  journeys  to  the  street  door. 

How  to  catch  a  Horse. 

Most  of  them  are  dyke  marshes  have  what 
they  call  “  honey  pots”  in  ’em;  that  is  a 
deep  hole  all  full  of  squash,  where  you  cant 
find  no  bottom.  Well,  every  now  and  then, 
when  a  feller  goes  to  look  for  his  horse,  he 
sees  his  tail  a  stickin  right  out  an  eend,  from 
one  of  these  honey  pots,  and  wavin  like  a 
head  of  broom  corn  ;  and  sometimes  you  see 
two  or  three  trapped  there,  e’en  a  most 
smothered,  everlastin’  tired,  half  swimmin, 
half  wadin,  like  rats  in  a  molasses  cask. 
When  they  find  ’em  in  that  are  pickle,  they 
go  and  get  ropes,  and  tie  ’em  tight  round 
their  necks,  and  half  hang  ’em  to  make  ’em 
float,  and  then  haul  ’em  out.  Awful  looking 
critters  they  be,  you  may  depend,  when  they 
do  come  out ;  for  all  the  world  like  half- 
drowned  kittens — all  slinkey  slimey — with 
their  great,  long  tails  glued  up  like  a  swab 
of  oakum  dipped  in  tar.  Jf  they  don’t 
look  foolish  its  a  pity  !  Well,  they  have  to 
nurse  these  critters  all  winter,  with  hot 
mashes,  warm  covering,  and  what  not,  and 
when  spring  comes,  they  mostly  die,  and  if 
they  don’t,  they  are  never  no  good  arter.  I 
wish  with  all  my  heart  half  the  horses  in  the 
country  were  barrelled  up  in  these  here 
“  honey  pots,”  and  then  tliere’d  be  near 
about  one  half  too  many  left  for  profit.  Jist 
look  at  one  of  these  barn  yards  in  the  spring 
— half  a  dozen  half-starved  colts,  with  their 
hair  looking  a  thousand  ways  for  Sunday, 
and  their  coats  hangiu  in  tatters,  and  half  a 


dozen  good  for  nothin  old  horses,  a  crowdin 
out  the  cows  and  sheep. 

How  to  prevent  Apple  stealing. 

Our  old  minister  Joshua  Hopewell  had  an 
orchard  of  most  particular  good  fruit,  for  he 
was  a  great  hand  at  buddin,  graftin,  and 
what  not,  and  the  orchard  (it  was  on  the 
south  side  of  the  house)  stretched  right  up 
to  the  road.  Well,  there  were  some  trees 
hung  over  the  fence,  I  never  seed  such 
beaters,  the  apples  hung  in  ropes,  for  all  the 
world  like  strings  of  onions,  and  the  fruit  was 
beautiful.  Nobody  touched  the  minister’s 
apples,  and  when  other  folks  lost  theirn  from 
the  boys,  hisn  always  hung  there  like  bait  to 
a  hook,  but  there  never  was  so  much  as  a 
nibble  at  em.  So  I  said  to  him  one  day, 
Minister,  said  I,  how  on  airth  do  you  manage 
to  keep  your  fruit  that's  so  exposed,  when  no 
one  else  cant  do  it  nohow.  Why,  says  he, 
they  are  dreadful  pretty  fruit,  ant  they?  I 
guess,  said  I,  there  ant  the  like  on  em  in  all 
Connecticut.  Well,  says  he,  I’ll  tell  you  the 
secret,  but  you  needn’t  let  on  to  no  one  about 
it.  That  are  row  next  the  fence,  I  grafted 
it  myself,  I  took  great  pains  to  get  the  right 
kind,  1  sent  clean  up  to  Roxberry,  and  away 
down  to  Squaw-neck  Creek,  (I  was  afeared 
he  was  agoin  to  give  me  day  and  date  for 
every  graft,  being  a  terrible  long-winded  man 
in  his  stories,)  so  says  I,  I  know  that,  minis¬ 
ter,  but  how  do  you  preserve  them  ?  Why 
I  was  a  goin  to  teli  you,  said  he,  when  you 
stopped  me.  Tnat  are  outward  row  I  grafted 
myself  with  the  choicest  kind  I  could  find, 
and  I  succeeded.  They  are  beautiful,  but  so 
etarnal  sour,  no  human  soul  can  eat  them. 
Well,  the  boys  think  the  old  minister’s 
graftin  has  all  succeeded  about  as  well  as 
that  row,  and  they  sarch  no  farther.  They 
snicker  at  my  graftin,  and  I  laugh  in  my 
sleeve,  I  guess,  at  their  penetration. 

Travellers  in  America. 

There  is  no  way  so  good  to  lam  French  as 
to  live  among  ’em,  and  if  you  want  to  under¬ 
stand  us,  you  must  live  among  tis ,  too ; 
your  Halls,  Hamiltons,  and  De  Rouses,  and 
such  critters,  what  can  they  know  of  us  ? 
Can  a  chap  catch  a  likeness  flying  along  a 
railroad  P  can  he  even  see  the  featurs  ?  Old 
Admiral  Anson  once  ac*ed  one  of  our  folks 
afore  our  glorious  Revolution,  (if  the  British 
had  a  known  11s  a  little  grain  better  at  that 
time,  they  wouldn’t  have  got  whipped  like  a 
sack  as  they  did  then,)  where  he  came  from  ? 
From  the  Chesapeeke,  said  lie.  Aye,  aye, 
said  the  Admiral,  from  the  West  Indies.  I 
guess,  said  the  Southaner,  you  may  have 
been  clean  round  the  world ,  Admiral,  but 
you  have  been  plaguy  little  in  it ,  not  to  know 
better  nor  that.  No,  if  you  want  to  know 
the  ins  and  the  outs  of  the  Yankees — I’ve 
wintered  them  and  summered  them  ;  I  knovv 
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all  their  points,  shape,  make,  and  breed ; 
I’ve  tried  ’em  alongside  of  other  folks,  and  I 
know  where  they  fall  short,  where  they  mate 
’em,  and  where  they  have  the  advantage, 
about  as  well  as  some  who  think  they  know 
a  plaguy  sight  more.  It  tante  them  that 
stare  the  most,  that  see  the  best  always,  I 
guess.  Our  folks  have  their  faults,  and  I 
know  them,  (I  warnt  born  blind,  I  reckon,) 
hut  your  friends,  the  tour  writers,  are  a  little 
grain  too  hard  on  us.  Our  old  nigger  wench 
had  several  dirty,  ugly  lookin  children,  and 
was  proper  cross  to  ’em.  Mother  used  to 
say,  “  Juno ,  its  better  never  to  wipe  a  child's 
nose  at  all,  I  guess,  than  to  wring  it  offJ  ’ 

A  Speculation. 

Halifax  reminds  me  of  a  Russian  officer  I 
once  seed  at  Warsaw ;  he  had  lost  both  arms 
in  battle ;  but  I  guess  I  must  tell  you  first 
why  I  went  there,  cause  that  will  show  you 
how  we  speculate.  One  Sabbath  day,  after 
bell  ringin,  when  most  of  the  women  had 
gone  to  meetin,  I  goes  down  to  East  India 
wharf  to  see  Captain  Zeek  Hancock,  of  Nan¬ 
tucket,  to  inquire  how  oil  was,  and  if  it 
would  bear  doing  anything  in  ;  when  who 
should  come  along  but  Jabish  Green.  Slick, 
says  he,  how  do  you  do  :  isn’t  this  as  pretty 
a  day  as  you’ll  see  between  this  and  Norfolk; 
it  whips  English  weather  by  a  long  chalk  ; 
and  then  he  looked  down  at  my  watch  seals, 
and  looked  and  looked  as  if  he  thought  I’d 
stole  ’em.  At  last  he  looks  up,  and  says  he, 
Slick,  I  suppose  you  wouldn’t  go  to  Warsaw, 
would  you,  if  it  was  made  worth  your  while? 
Which  Warsaw  ?  says  I,  for  I  believe  in  my 
heart  we  have  a  hundred  of  them.  None  of 
ourn  at  all,  says  he;  Warsaw  in  Poland. 
Well,  I  don’t  know,  says  I ;  what  do  you 
call  worth  while  ?  Six  dollars  a  day,  expenses 
paid,  and  a  bonus  of  one  thousand  dollars,  if 
speculation  turns  out  well.  I  am  off,  says  I, 
whenever  you  say  go.  Tuesday,  says  he,  in 
the  Hamburgh  packet.  Now,  says  he,  I’m 
in  a  tarnation  hurry  ;  I’m  goin  a  pleasurin 
to  day  in  the  Custom  House  Boat,  along 
with  Josiah  Bradford’s  galls  down  to  Na- 
hant.  But  I’ll  tell  you  what  I  am  at :  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  has  ordered  the  Poles  to 
cut  off'  their  queues  on  the  1st  of  January ; 
you  must  buy  them  all  up,  and  ship  them  off' 
to  London  for  the  wig-makers.  Human 
hair  is  scarce  and  risin.  Lord  a  massy  ! 
says  I,  how  queer  they  will  look,  wont  they. 
Well,  I  vow,  that’s  what  the  sea  folks  call 
sailing  under  bare  Poles ,  come  true,  aint  it  ? 
I  guess  it  will  turn  out  a  good  spec,  says  he; 
and  a  good  one  it  did  turn  out — he  cleared 
ten  thousand  dollars  by  it. 

An  Old  Story. 

There  was  one  Jim  Munroe  of  Onion 
County,  Connecticut,  a  desperate  idle  fellow, 
a  great  hand  at  singin  songs,  a  skatin, 


drivin  about  with  the  galls,  and  so  on.  Well, 
if  any  body’s  windows  were  broke,  it  was 
Jim  Munroe — and  if  there  were  any  young¬ 
sters  in  want  of  a  father,  they  were  sure  to 
be  poor  Jim's.  Jist  so  it  is  with  the  lawyers 
here  ;  they  stand  godfathers  for  every  misfor¬ 
tune  that  happens  in  the  country.  When 
there  is  a  mad  dog  a  goin  about,  every  dog 
that  barks  is  said  to  be  bit  by  the  mad  one, 
so  he  gets  credit  for  all  the  mischief  that 
every  dog  does  for  three  months  to  come. 
So  every  feller  that  goes  yelpin  home  from  a 
court  house,  smartin  from  the  law,  swears  he 
is  hit  by  a  lawyer.  Now  there  may  be  some¬ 
thing  wrong  in  all  these  things,  (and  it  cant 
be  otherwise  in  natur,)  in  Council,  Banks, 
House  of  Assembly,  and  Lawyers :  but 
change  them  all,  and  its  an  even  chance  if 
you  dont  get  worse  ones  in  their  room.  It  is 
in  politics  as  it  is  in  horses ;  when  a  man 
has  a  beast  that’s  near  about  up  to  the  notch, 
he’d  better  not  swap  him ;  if  he  does,  he's 
een  amost  sure  to  get  one  not  so  good  as  his 
own.  My  rule  is,  Pd  rather  keep  a  critter 
whose  faults  I  do  know,  than  change  him 
for  a  beast  whose  faults  1  don’t  know. 

Slick’s  opinion  of  the  English. 

The  English  are  the  boys  for  trad  in  with  ; 
they  shell  out  their  cash  like  a  sheaf  of 
wheat  in  frosty  weather  -  it  flies  all  over  the 
thrashin  floor ;  but  then  they  are  a  cross- 
grained,  ungainly,  kicken  breed  of  cattle,  as 
I  een  a  most  ever  seed.  Whoever  gave  them 
the  name  of  John  Bull,  knew  what  he  was 
about,  I  tell  you ;  for  they  are  bull- necked, 
bull-headed  folks,  I  vow  ;  sulky,  ugly  tem¬ 
pered,  vicious  critters,  a  pawin  and  a  roarin 
the  whole  time,  and  plaguy  onsafe  unless 
well  watched.  They  are  as  headstrong  as 
mules,  and  as  conceited  as  peacocks. 

There’s  no  richer  sight  that  I  know  of, 
said  he,  than  to  see  one  on  ’em  when  he  first 
lands  in  one  of  our  great  cities.  He  swells 
out  as  big  as  a  balloon,  his  skin  is  ready  to 
burst  with  wind — a  regular  walking  bag  of 
gas ;  and  he  prances  over  the  pavement  iike 
a  bear  over  hot  iron — a  great  awkward  hulk 
of  a  feller,  (for  they  aint  to  be  compared  to 
the  French  in  manners,)  a  smirkin  at  you,  as 
much  as  to  say,  “  look  here,  Jonathan,  here’s 
an  Englishman ;  here’s  a  boy  that’s  got 
blood  as  pure  as  a  Norman  pirate,  and  lots  of 
the  blunt  of  both  kinds,  a  pocket  full  of  one, 
and  a  mouthful  of  tother:  beaut  he  lovely?” 
and  then  he  looks  as  fierce  as  a  tiger,  as 
much  as  to  say,  “  say  boo  to  a  goose,  if  you 
dare.” 


JACK  BRAG. 

( Concluded,  from,  page  235.) 

[A  piece  of  drollery  in  the  third  volume 
almost  equals  any  thing  in  the  same  vein  by 
Hood.  It  is  a  letter  from  Brag’s  mother  to 
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her  son,  after  her  second  marriage  to  J.  S. 
(Salmon,)  and  her  return  from  Lewis,  (Lewes,) 
and  the  affair  with  the  provincial  actress  :] 

No.  71,  Elysium  Row,  Brickfields,  Pentonville, 
(near  the  Gas  Works.) 

Dear  John, — I  am  come  up  here  for  a 
change  of  hair,  for  I  have  been  in  a  delcat 
state  since  we  parted  at  Lewis ;  and  a  pretty 
parting  it  was  :  and  such  a  gurney  nobody 
ever  had  in  this  precious  world.  I  got  wet 
to  the  skin  on  account  of  the  rain,  which 
powered  torrens  on  me,  and  then  I  went  in¬ 
side,  and  sat,  and  quite  smoked  in  dryin’. 
Lilt  I  have  such  a  tail  for  you.  When  we 
got  to  the  place  where  they  do  the  chops, 
two  fine,  frizzlemegig  dandies  which  had 
been  in  the  inside  of  the  coach,  got  out,  and 
guv  me  and  J.  S.  their  places.  In  the  coach 
was  a  inidole  age  respectable-looken  woman, 
which  sot  opposite  me ;  and  opposite  J.  S. 
sot  a  little  French  woman,  with  green  speck- 
teckles  on,  and  so  we  went  all  sochable,  and 
I  had  forty  winks  oft*  to  sleep,  never  a-dream- 
ing  of  no  nonsense  of  no  kind,  and  we  got 
safe  to  the  “  Oliphant  and  Cassell,”  and  was 
put  into  what  they  call  the  branch  coch,  to 
take  us  to  the  eitty  ;  when,  just  as  we  was 
drivin  off',  the  little  mounsheer  woman  which 
wore  the  barnacles,  whips  them  off'  her  nose, 
and  says  to  me,  out  of  the  window,  says  she, 
with  the  greatest  imperence,  “  Good  day, 
Mrs.  S.  ;  when  next  you  goes  to  the  play  1 
hopes  you’ll  behave  better.”  Can’t  you 
guess  who  it  was  p  Why,  as  true  as  I’m  sit¬ 
ting  here  looking  at  the  brick-fields,  and 
smelling  the  gas  for  the  benefit  of  my  ’ealth, 
it  was  that  monkified  MissOgg, — she,  which 
played  the  nigger’s  wife  the  night  before. 

“  J  wur  so  mad  with  Jemes,  I  could  have 
killed  him  ;  he  swore  till  he  was  black  in  the 
face  he  did  not  know  it  himself,  but  I  said  to 
him,  says  I,  “  You  must  have  knowed  it  was 
the  minx’s  mother.  She  hadn’t  got  no  bar¬ 
nacles  on.”  W'hereupon  he  confessed  he  did 
know  it,  but  thought  I  wur  so  wet  I’d  better 
get  in,  and  it  would  have  done  all  well 
enough,  for  I  should  have  knowed  nothink 
about  it  if  it  had  not  been  for  her  imperence 
which  could  not  keep  her  secret  to  herself. 

Then  Jemes  up  and  told  me  that  the  tall 
dandy  which  got  out  when  I  got  in,  was  a 
Mr.  Somebody,  who  acted  the  nigger  ;  which 
I  could  not  bileeve,  because  he  was  as  white 
as  you  are  :  but  he  swore  to  it,  and  told  me 
that  the  way  he  made  himself  look  black  was 
by  rubbin’  his  face  over  with  pomatum  and 
lamp-black,  which  I  cannot  bileeve,  likewise, 
for  it  is  so  nasty.  However,  Jemes  has  be¬ 
haved  very  well  too  me  since,  never  mentions 
that  cretur’s  name,  and  has  taken  me  these 
nice  apartments,  for  which  we  pay  only  five 
and  twenty  shillings  a  week,  coals  included, 
which  I  think  moderate,  for  the  hair  is  un¬ 
common  fine,  and  I  have,  besides  the  Gas 
Works,  a  beautiful  view  of  the  Kilns,  and 


the  Fever  Hospital,  which  is  quite  close. 
Jemes  comes  home  here  as  soon  as  he  can  in 
the  evenings,  except  Saturdays,  when  he 
sleeps  in  town,  as  also  on  those  days  when 
he  goes  out  for  orders,  for  which  purpose  he 
has  got  a  nice  horse  and  shay,  which  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  is  of  no  use  to  me,  because  I 
cannot  get  into  it  on  account  of  my  leg. 

What  I  particlarly  write  to  you  about  is 
this: — we  have  had  a  good  large  order  for 
articles  to  be  sent  to  a  Captain  Wilford  in 
Berkshire.  They  were  staying  at  a  hotel  in 
town  when  the  order  came,  and  we  know 
nothing  of  them.  Jemes  has  just  heard  that 
they  are  at  Cowes,  and  although  you  do  not 
like  business,  he  thought  that,  without  put¬ 
ting  yourself  out  of  the  way,  you  might  just 
find  out  whether  they  are  safe  customers  to 
deal  with.  A  line  at  your  earliest  conve¬ 
nience  will  oblige. 

I  have  seen  nothing  of  the  fine  Miss  since 
we  parted  at  the  “  Oliphant and  so  I  hope 
not  to  be  made  oneasy  any  more  upon  her 
account.  I  hope  you  are  quite  well,  and 
happy ;  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  you  when 
you  come  back  to  town.  I  have  always  some¬ 
thing  in  the  house  here ;  and  the  people  are 
very  civil,  and  will  do  up  any  thing  for  you 
in  a  few  minutes,  come  whenever  you  will. 

Your  affectionate  mother, 

E.  Salmon. 

P.  S.  Their  names  is  Wilford,  and  lives 
at  Brunkton  House,  somewhere  near  Reddin. 
J.  S.  desires  his  regard,  and  to  mention  your 
bill  for  500/.,  doo  20th  instant,  which  he  has 
been  obligated  to  pay  away,  and  which,  in 
course,  must  be  paid. 

[The  upshot  of  the  hero  is  ludicrous 
enough.  Jack,  seeing  that  “  the  very  last 
feather  of  the  peacock  had  now  dropped  from 
the  daw’s  tail,”  acknowledges  his  involve¬ 
ments  to  his  landlord,  a  carpenter,  and 
catches  at  the  following  extrication  : — ] 

“  Have  you  a  mind,”  said  the  carpenter, 
“  to  go  to  Spain  ?’’ 

“  Spain  !”  said  Jack  ;  “  what  to  fight  ?” 

“No,”  said  the  carpenter,  “not  exactly. 
Do  you  know  what  a  Commissary  is  ?” 

“  Can’t  say  I  do,”  said  Jack. 

“  Why,”  said  the  carpenter,  “  he  has  to 
get  bread  and  meat,  and  other  things  of  that 
kind  for  the  army  ;  I  have  a  cousin  going  off* 
to-morrow  in  the  steamer,  who  is  one ;  and 
my  wife  and  I  are  going  down  to  Poplar  to 
dine  with  him.  I  know  they  have  room  for 
three  or  four  more, — good  pay, — not  ready 
money  down,  to  be  sure,  but  in  uncommon 
good  bills  on  an  old  established  firm  in  Aid- 
gate, — a  very  smart  uniform  and  a  very  snug 
berth.  I’m  sure  I  could  get  you  /Aa/.” 

“  But,”  said  Jack,  “  I  don’t  know  how  to 
get  bread  and  bullocks.” 

“Oh!  said  the  carpenter,  “they  tell  me 
that  the  office  will  be  quite  a  sinecure ;  I 
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think  it’s  a  fair  prospect ;  we  all  three  can  go 
down  in  my  chay*cart  and  settle  the  thing  at 
once,  for  my  cousin  Bill  is  high  up  in  the 
service.” 

Jack  paused  a  little, — the  struggle  was  a 
severe,  but  a  short  one  ; — at  all  events,  the 
acceptance  of  the  offer  would  get  him  free  of 
expense  out  of  the  way  of  his  creditors  ;  and 
if  they  would  allow  him  to  change  his  name, 
— which  the  carpenter  said  he  knew  they 
would,  inasmuch  as  his  cousin  Bill  Nibbs 
had  done  the  same  thing, — he  would  go  : 
and  accordingly,  the  next  day,  Sunday,  the 
23rd  of  August,  redoubtable  Jack,  with  the 
carpenter  and  the  carpenter’s  wife,  drove  in 
the  chaise-cart  to  Poplar,  where  they  met  their 
relation ;  and,  before  ten  o’clock  the  next 
morning,  Jack  was  steaming  down  the  river 
on  his  way  to  Falmouth,  under  the  name, 
style,  and  title  of  acting-assistant- deputy- 
deputy-assistant-commissary-general  Temple- 
grove,  in  the  service  of  Her  Catholic  Majesty. 

Nothing  has  been  heard  publicly  of  the 
acting-assistant-deputy-deputy-assistant-com¬ 
missary-general  since  his  departure.  His 
mother  has  received  a  letter  or  two  from  him, 
the  contents  of  which  have  not  transpired. 

<&atfjcwr. 

Shipwrecks. — By  Lloyd’s  Shipping  List  it 
appears,  that  from  1793  to  1829,  (being  a 
period  of  36  years.)  the  average  number  of 
ships  wrecked,  was  557  annually  !  In  the 
latter  year,  they  exceeded  800 ;  and  they  are 
believed  to  have  increased  since  that  time  ! 
More  than  2,000  seamen  annually  perish 
thus  in  the  mighty  deep  !  The  above  facts 
should  impress  us  with  the  necessity  of  using 
every  means  for  the  promotion  of  religious 
knowledge  among  that  class  of  men,  who  are 
so  imminently  exposed  to  danger  and  death. 

L.  P.  S. 

Foreign  Seamen. — At  least  50,000  foreign 
seamen,  annually,  enter  British  ports. 

L.  P.  S. 

A  Museum  of  Buttons. — On  the  Steindam, 
one  of  the  principal  streets  of  the  city  of 
Ghent,  is  a  pottery,  the  proprietor  of  which 
has  a  taste  for  collecting  buttons,  of  which 
he  has  actually  formed  a  museum,  so  ar¬ 
ranged,  that  he  says  an  observer  may  trace 
the  rise  and  fall  in  different  countries  of  the 
art  of  button-making.  The  antiquarian  may 
here  find  pleasure,  as  there  are  many  buttons 
so  covered  with  the  mould  of  age  as  to  render 
their  patterns  indistinguishable.  The  soldier 
may  gaze  on  the  brighter  buttons  of  Napo¬ 
leon,  &c.,  and  the  man  of  science  on  those  of 
eminent  philosophers.  This  man’s  singular 
passion  for  button-collecting  has  obtained  for 
him  from  the  English  residents  at  Ghent, 
the  nickname  of  Billy  Button. — J.  II.  F. 

Epicene  Actors. — In  the  old  theatres,  if 


there  was  not  a  young  man  with  an  effeminate 
face  to  act  the  character  of  a  female,  it  was  acted 
in  a  black  mask,  which  was  then  a  customary 
part  of  a  lady’s  dress  ;  and  he  who  had  a  soft 
effeminate  voice  made  the  best  substitute. 
Downes,  in  his  Roscius  Anglicanus ,  speak¬ 
ing  of  Kynaston,  one  of  these  counterfeit 
heroines,  says :  “  It  has  since  been  disputable 
among  the  judicious,  whether  any  woman 
that  succeeded  him,  so  sensibly  touched  the 
audience  as  he.”  The  fact  of  a  woman 
having  acted  a  part  in  a  play  at  Blackfriars, 
in  1628,  induced  Prynne  to  fulminate  loudly 
against  the  practice  through  several  pages 
of  his  Histriomastioc . 

Pompeii. —  In  a  recent  excavation,  has 
been  discovered  a  cauldron  of  water,  which 
was  over  the  fire  at  the  time  of  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  city :  the  water  was  clear  and 
pure. — Piedmontese  Gazette. 

New  Houses  of  Parliament. — The  cost 
will  not  exceed  Mr.  Barry’s  estimate, 
724,000/.  The  opinion  that  the  Elizabethan 
style  will  be  less  convenient  than  the  Gre¬ 
cian,  appears  to  be  gaining  ground  ;  though 
it.  is  too  late  for  the  Parliamentary  commis¬ 
sioners  to  retrace  their  steps.  The  prefe¬ 
rence  for  the  Elizabethan  style  seems  to 
rest  upon  the  opinion  that  the  “building 
should  be  connected  with  Westminster  Hall, 
an  edifice  so  intimately  interwoven  with  the 
history  of  the  country  ;  and  if  Westminster 
Hall  did  not  form  the  foundation,  it  ought, 
at  least,  to  be  one  of  the  principal  points  of 
the  new  building.”  For  high  convenience, 
the  Grecian  style  is,  certainly,  preferable  ; 
and,  it  should  be  remembered,  that'  “  the 
adaptation  of  style  and  form  to  express  the 
purpose  for  which  a  building  is  intended, 
and  to  induce  ideas  in  unison  with  that  pur¬ 
pose,  should  always  be  one  of  the  chief 
considerations  with  an  architect.”  Mr. 
Barry’s  structure  will,  doubtless,  be  a  splen¬ 
did,  monastic  edifice  ;  but  how  can  it  be 
associated  with  a  reformed  parliament  ? 

Correggio. — Mr.  Atherstone,  (the  poet  ?) 
lately  bought  for  a  few  guineas,  a  Magdalen 
by  Correggio,  at  the  Auction  Mart.,  where 
he  saw  it  among  a  heap  of  spoiled  canvass, 
that  an  amateur,  (no  connoisseur,)  of  pic¬ 
tures  had  sent  to  be  sold.  This  gentleman 
had  bought  it  in  Italy  for  100/.,  admiring 
its  beauty,  but  ignorant  of  its  value.  It  i$ 
in  pot.’ect  preservation  ;  in  the  grandest 
style  of  Correggio  ;  and  in  colouring  sur¬ 
passing  in  brilliancy  and  depth  of  tone 
even  ihe  famous  specimens  in  the  National 
Gallery.-  Spectator. 
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THE  THAMES  TUNNEL.— III. 

At  page  178  of  the  present  volume,  our 
narrative  left  the  works  suspended,  but  with 
some  prospect  of  their  being  resumed  by 
the  liberality  of  the  public,  in  July,  1828. 
Disastrous  as  the  two  irruptions  of  the  river 
had  been,  the  fact  of  600  feet  having  been 
substantially  tunnelled  through  ground 
wherein  experienced  miners  had  not  been 
able  to  construct  a  drain— served  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  the  plan  by  which  so  capacious 
an  excavation  had  been  secured  was  quite 
efficient  for  the  whole  object,  and  that  the 
structure  was  proof  against  those  disasters 
which  had  been  considered  insurmountable. 

At  the  same  time,  it  was  urged,  that  if  an 
untried  machine  had  effected  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  projected  labour,  it  might  be 
confidently  anticipated,  that  wdth  the  expe¬ 
rience  then  gained,  and  with  those  resources 
which  experience  alone  could  have  sug¬ 
gested,  the  second  half  could  be  successfully 
accomplished  without  interruption,  and  at 
less  expense  than  had  been  incurred  for  the 
first  part.* 

The  works,  however,  remained  suspended 
for  nearly  seven  years  ;  from  which  circum¬ 
stance  it  could  scarcely  have  been  kept  in 
mind,  that  the  above  stoppage  w7as  occa¬ 
sioned  by  no  difficulties  of  an  engineering 
nature  whatever,  but  solely  on  account  of 
the  original  capital  of  the  Subscribers  being 
exhausted.  And  it  wras  of  still  greater  im¬ 
portance  to  remember,  that  at  that  time, 
about  599  out  of  1,300  feet,  (the  extreme 
length  of  the  horizontal  roadway,  and  the 
shaft,)  were  completed  for  the  sum  of  about 
120,000/.  only.  The  original  subscription 
amounted  to  182,000/.  ;  but,  of  this  sum  the 
Directors  received  only  182,000/.  ;  the  ba¬ 
lance  of  62,000/.  being  absorbed  by  the 
purchase  of  land,  the  cost  of  engines,  ma¬ 
chinery,  stores,  buildings,  Parliamentary  and 
other  expenses,  including  the  cost  of  main¬ 
taining  the  works  during  their  suspension, 
and  by  the  extra  expenditure  occasioned  by 
the  two  irruptions  of  the  river. f 

Meanwhile,  the  completed  portion  of  the 
Tunnel  was  exhibited  to  the  public  ;  the 
admission-money  being  one  shilling  for  each 
visitor  :  and,  although  the  income  from  this 
source  was  not  very  considerable,  it  is  wor¬ 
thy  of  mention  to  show  that  sufficient  interest 
remained  respecting  the  Tunnel  to  render 
it  an  exhibition  of  unceasing  curiosity  and 
attraction  to  the  public. f 

The  experience  now  gained  of  the  nature 
and  cost  of  the  work  enabled  the  engineer 

*  The  average  cost  of  the  Thames  Tunnel  does 
not  exceed  6/.  9s.  3d.  per  cubic  yard  of  the  ground 
removed,  including  the  structure,  which  contains 
960  rods  of  brickwork.  The  average  cost  of  the 
driftway  is  16/.  10s.  per  cubic  yard,  with  only  7  rods 
of  brickwork. 

i  See  Mirror,  vol.  xxvii,,  p.  160;  and  present 
volume,  p.  208. 


to  form  a  practical  basis  on  which  to  found 
tin  estimate  for  the  execution  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  half  of  the  Tunnel :  this  was  admitted  to 
be  a  sound  basis  for  the  calculation  by  suc¬ 
cessive  administrations,  to  whom  application 
wras  made  for  an  advance  of  Exchequer 
Bills,  to  enable  the  company  to  proceed 
with  the  undertaking.  The  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington  is  believed  to  have  entertained  the 
first  application  of  the  Directors  for  aid  ; 
but  the  first  grant  was  made  by  the  present 
administration,  the  welcome  communication 
being  made  to  the  British  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  meeting  in  1834,  when  Mr.  Brunei 
stated  that  Government  had  supplied  a  fund, 
250,000/.,  sufficient  to  complete  the  Tunnel. 

Notwithstanding  this  timely  aid,  the  Di¬ 
rectors,  in  their  Reports  of  1835  and  1836, 
endeavoured  to  guard  the  proprietors  against 
an  undue  expectation  of  progress  in  the 
first  year,  and  they  did  so  from  three  dis¬ 
tinct  considerations  :  they  were  assured  by 
Mr.  Brunei  that  to  remove  the  old  shield, 
and  replace  it  with  a  new  one,  would  be 
a  work  of  great  expense,  slow  progress, 
and  of  considerable  danger.  The  expense, 
however,  was  only  properly  chargeable 
upon  the  whole  work  to  be  done,  and  was 
not  to  be  considered  as  exclusively  be¬ 
longing  to  that  which  had  been  recently 
completed.  They  were  aware  also  from 
experience,  that  when  this  hazardous  work 
was  completed,  (as  it  was  with  great  skill 
and  presence  of  mind,)  the  knowledge  of  a 
vast  and  complicated  machine  and  the  mode 
of  working  it  could  only  be  acquired  slowly  ; 
and  that  hence  delay  in  the  rate  of  progress 
was  incidental  to  the  recommencement  of 
the  works,  and  was  to  be  expected  for 
some  time  afterwards.  Added  to  which 
these  difficulties  were  to  be  encountered 
under  the  deep  part  of  the  river,  where  its 
bed  was  known  to  be  most  unfavourable  to 
the  labours  of  the  miners,  and  most  suscep¬ 
tible  of  the  influence  of  the  tides.  Not¬ 
withstanding  these  difficulties,  the  works 
were  successfully  resumed,  as  we  noted  in 
the  Mirror,  vol.  xxviii.  page  54  :  the  miners 
soon  acquired  confidence,  and  familiarity 
with  their  duties,  and  in  the  management 
of  every  part  of  the  Shield  :  whence  it 
may  be  fairly  anticipated,  that  when  the 
deep  part  of  the  river  is  passed,  and  where 
none  of  the  greater  difficulties  of  the  under¬ 
taking  may  make  speed  of  less  importance 
than  safety  to  the  men  and  security  to  the 
works,  a  quicker  rate  of  progress  will  be¬ 
come  practicable. 

By  June,  1836,  the  works  had  advanced 
to  upwards  of  240  feet,  or  about  one  half  the 
whole  length  of  the  Tunnel. 

The  locality  of  the  Tunnel  has  been  al¬ 
ready  described  in  the  Mirror,  vol.  xxviii., 
p.  386  ;  but  the  annexed  Plan  will  more 
clearly  show  the  situation  of  the  Tunnel 
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with  reference  to  the  roads  and  main  objects 
connected  with  it. 

The  distance  from 

London  Bridge  along  Tooley-street  is  2  miles. 

The  Great  Kent  Road  .  .  .1  and  a  half. 

Greenwich  Church  by  Deptford  Creek,  2  and  a  quarter 
Mile  End  Turnpike  .  .  .  1  and  a  quarter 

The  Bank  of  England  .  .  .2 

To  facilitate  access  to  the  Tunnel  for  the 
large  population  in  its  immediate  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  it  is  intended  to  make  the  car¬ 
riage  descents  circular ;  and  they  will  not 
exceed  in  any  part  the  slope  of  Ludgate 
Hill,  Waterloo  Place,  or  Pall  Mall. 


Cfje  igfcftcij-ljoolt. 


NORTH  AMERICA  ;  BY  AN  AMERICAN. 

What  nation  presents  such  a  spectacle  as 
ours,  of  a  confederated  government,  so  com¬ 
plicated,  so  full  of  checks  and  balances,  over 
such  a  vast  extent  of  territory,  with  so  many 
varied  interests,  and  yet  moving  so  harmo¬ 
niously  !  I  go  within  the  walls  of  the  capi¬ 
tal  at  Washington,  and  there,  under  the  star- 
spangled  banners  that  wave  amid  its  domes, 
I  find  the  representatives  of  three  territories, 
and  of  twenty-four  nations,  nations  in  many 
senses  they  may  be  called,  that  have  within 
them  all  the  germ  and  sinew  to  raise  a 
greater  people  than  many  of  the  proud  prin¬ 
cipalities  of  Europe,  all  speaking  one  lan¬ 
guage — all  acting  with  one  heart,  and  all 
burning  with  the  same  enthusiasm — the 
love  and  glory  of  our  common  country — even 
if  parties  do  exist,  and  bitter  domestic  quar¬ 
rels  now  and  then  arise.  I  take  my  map, 
and  I  mark  from  whence  they  come.  What 
a  breadth  of  latitude,  and  of  longitude,  too 
— in  the  fairest  portion  of  North  America! 
What  a  variety  of  climate — and  then  what 
a  variety  of  production  !  What  a  stretch  of 
sea-coast,  on  two  oceans — with  harbours 
enough  for  all  the  commerce  of  the  world  ! 
What  an  immense  national  domain,  surveyed 
and  unsurveyed,  of  extinguished  and  unex¬ 
tinguished  Indian  titles  within  the  States 
and  Territories,  and  without  estimated,  in 
the  aggregate,  to  be  1,090,871,753  acres, 
and  to  be  worth  the  immense  sum  of  81.363, 
589,69— seven  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
acres  of  which  are  without  the  bounds  of 
the  States  and  the  Territories,  and  are  yet 
to  make  new  States  and  to  be  admitted  into 
the  Union  !  Our  revenue,  now,  from  the 
sales,  is  over  five  millions  of  dollars.  Our 
national  debt,  too,  is  already  more  than  ex¬ 
tinguished — and  yet  within  fifty-eight  years, 
starting  with  a  population  of  about  three 
millions,  we  have  fought  the  War  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  again  not  ingloriously  struggled 
with  the  greatest  naval  power  in  the  world, 
fresh  with  laurels  won  on  sea  and  land,  -  and 
now  we  have  a  population  of  over  thirteen 
millions  of  souls.  One  cannot  feel  the 
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grandeur  of  our  Republic,  unless  he  sur~ 
veys  it  in  detail.  For  example,  a  Senator 
in  Congress,  from  Louisiana,  has  just  ar¬ 
rived  in  Washington.  Twenty  days  of  his 
journey  he  passed  in  a  steam-boat  on  inland 
waters,  moving  not  so  rapidly,  perhaps,  as 
other  steam-boats  move,  in  deeper  water.-, 
but  constantly  moving,  at  a  quick  pace  too, 
day  and  night.  I  never  shall  forget  the 
rapture  of  a  traveller,  who  left  the  green 
parks  of  New  Orleans  early  in  March;  that 
land  of  the  orange  and  olive,  then  teeming 
with  verdure,  freshness  and  life,  and,  as  it 
were,  mocking  him  with  the  midsummer  of 
his  own  northern  home.  He  journeyed 
leisurely  toward  the  region  of  ice  and  snow, 
to  watch  the  budding  of  the  young  flowers, 
and  to  catch  the  breeze  of  the  Spring.  He 
crossed  the  Lakes  Pontchartrain  and  Borgne; 
he  ascended  the  big  Tombeckbee  in  a  com¬ 
fortable  steam-boat.  From  Tuscaloosa,  he 
shot  athwart  the  wilds  of  Alabama,  over 
Indian  grounds,  that  bloody  battles  have 
rendered  ever  memorable.  He  traversed 
Georgia,  the  Carolinas,  ranged  along  the 
base  of  the  mountains  of  Virginia  ;  and  for 
three  months  and  more,  he  enjoyed  one  per¬ 
petual,  one  unvarying,  ever-coming  Spring 
— that  most  delicious  season  of  the  year ; 
till,  by  the  middle  of  June,  he  found  himself 
in  the  fogs  of  the  Passamaquoddy,  where 
tardy  summer  was  even  then  hesitating  whe¬ 
ther  it  was  time  to  come.  And  yet  he  had 
not  been  off  the  soil  of  his  own  country  ! 
The  flag  that  he  saw  on  the  summit  of  the 
fortress,  on  the  lakes  near  New  Orleans, 
was  the  like  of  that  which  floated  from  the 
staff  on  the  hills  of  Fort  Sullivan,  in  the 
easternmost  extremity  of  Maine ;  and  the 
morning  gun  that  startled  his  slumbers, 
among  the  rocky  battlements  that  defy  the 
wild  tides  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  was  not  an¬ 
swered  till  many  minutes  after,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  swamps,  the 
embankments,  the  cane-brakes  of  the  Father 
of  Waters,  on  whose  muddy  banks  the 
croaking  alligator  displayed  his  ponderous 
jaws  ;  the  cotton-fields,  the  rice-grounds  of 
the  low  southern  country,  and  the  vast  fields 
of  wheat  and  corn  in  the  regions  of  the 
mountains,  were  far,  far  behind  him  :  and 
he  was  now  in  a  Hyperborean  land — where 
nature  wore  a  rough  and  surly  aspect,  ami 
a  cold  soil  and  a  cold  clime,  drove  man  to 
launch  his  bark  upon  the  ocean,  to  dare 
wind  and  wave,  and  to  seek  from  the  deep, 
in  fisheries,  and  from  freights,  the  treasures 
his  own  home  will  not  give  him.  Indeed, 
such  a  journey  as  this,  in  one’s  own  country, 
to  an  inquisitive  mind,  is  worth  all  “  the 
tours  of  Europe.”  If  a  young  American, 
then,  wishes  to  feel  the  full  importance  of 
an  American  Congress,  let  him  make  such  a 
journey.  Let  him  stand  on  the  levee  at  New' 
Orleans  and  count  the  number  and  the  tiers 
of  American  vessels  that  there  lie,  four,  five, 
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and  six  thick,  on  its  long  embankment.  Let 
him  hear  the  puff,  puff,  puff,  of  the  high- 
pressure  steam-boats,  that  come  sweeping 
in  almost  every  hour,  perhaps  from  a  port 
two  thousand  miles  off,  from  the  then  frozen 
winter  of  the  North,  to  the  full  burning 
summer  of  the  South — all  inland  navigation  ; 
fleets  of  them  under  his  eye — splendid  boats 
too,  many  of  them,  as  the  world  can  show ; 
with  elegant  rooms,  neat  berths,  spacious 
saloons,  and  a  costly  piano,  it  may  be — so 
that  travellers  of  both  sexes  can  dance  or 
sing  their  way  to  Louisville,  as  if  they  were 
on  a  party  of  pleasure.  Let  him  survey  all 
these,  as  they  come  in  with  products  from 
the  Red  River,  twelve  hundred  miles  in  one 
direction,  or  from  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania, 
two  thousand  miles  in  another  direction,  from 
the  western  tributaries  of  the  vast  Missis¬ 
sippi,  the  thickets  of  the  Arkansas,  or  White 
River  ;  from  the  muddy,  far-reaching  Mis¬ 
souri,  and  its  hundreds  of  branches :  and 
then  in  the  East,  from  Illinois,  the  Ohio, 
and  its  numerous  tributaries — such  as  the 
Tennessee,  the  Cumberland,  or  the  meanest 
of  which,  such  as  the  Sandy  River,  on  the 
borders  of  Kentucky — that  will  in  a  freshet 
fret  and  roar,  and  dash,  as  if  it  were  the 
Father  of  Floods,  till  it  sinks  into  nothing, 
when  embosomed  in  the  greater  stream,  and 
there  acknowledges  its  own  insignificance. 
Let  him  see  “  the  Broad  Horns,”  the  ad¬ 
venturous  flat-boats  of  western  waters,  on 
which— frail  bark  !— the  daring  backwoods¬ 
man  sallies  forth  from  the  Wabash,  or  rivers 
hundreds  of  miles  above,  on  a  voyage  of 
Atlantic  distance,  with  hogs,  horses,  oxen, 
and  cattle  of  all  kinds  on  board  ;  corn,  flour, 
wheat, — all  the  products  of  rich  western 
lands  ;  and  let  him  see  them,  too,  as  he 
rides  the  strong  current  of  the  Mississippi, 
as  if  the  wood  on  which  he  floated  was  real¬ 
izing  the  fable  of  the  Nymphs  of  Ida — god¬ 
desses,  instead  of  pines.  Take  the  young 
traveller  where  the  clear,  silvery  waters  of 
the  Ohio  become  tinged  with  the  mud  from 
the  Missouri,  and  where  the  currents  of  the 
mighty  rivers  run  apart  for  miles,  as  if  in¬ 
dignant  at  the  strange  embrace.  Ascend 
with  him  farther,  to  St.  Louis,  where,  if  he 
looks  upon  the  map,  he  will  find  that  he  is 
about  as  near  the  east  as  the  west,  and  that 
soon,  the  emigrant,  who  is  born  on  the  wave 
of  population  that  now  beats  at  the  base  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  anon  will  over¬ 
leap  its  summits — will  speak  of  him  as  he 
now  speaks  of  New  England,  as  far  in  the 
east.  And  then  tell  him  that  far  west  as  he 
is,  he  is  but  at  the  beginning  of  steam  navi¬ 
gation;  that  the  Mississippi  itself  is  navigable 
six  or  seven  hundred  miles  upward;  and 
that  steam-boats  have  actually  gone  on  the 
Missouri  two  thousand  one  hundred  miles 
above  its  mouth,  and  that  they  can  go  five 
hundred  miles  farther  still  !  Take  him, 
then,  from  this  land  where  the  woodsman  is 


levelling  the  forest  every  hour,  across  the 
rich  prairies  of  Illinois,  where  civilization  is 
throwing  up  towns  and  villages,  pointed 
with  the  spire  of  the  church,  and  adorned 
with  the  college  and  the  school— then 
athwart  the  flourishing  fields  of  Indiana,  to 
Cincinnati,  well  called  “  the  Queen  of  the 
West”  -  a  city  of  thirty  thousand  inhabitants 
with  paved  streets,  numerous  churches, 
flourishing  manufactories,  and  an  intelligent 
society,  too — and  this  in  a  State  with  a 
million  of  souls  in  it  now,  that  has  under¬ 
taken  gigantic  public  works ;  where  the 
fierce  savages,  even  within  the  memory  of 
the  young  man,  made  the  hearts  of  their 
parents  quake  with  fear — roaming  over  the 
forests,  as  they  did,  in  unbridled  triumph, 
wielding  the  tomahawk  in  terror,  and  ring¬ 
ing  the  war-whoop  like  demons  of  vengeance 
let  loose  from  below  !  Show  him  our  im¬ 
mense  inland  seas,  from  Green  Bay  to  Lake 
Ontario;  not  inconsiderable  oceans,  encom¬ 
passed  with  fertile  fields.  Show  him  the 
public  works  of  the  Empire  State,  as  well 
as  those  of  Pennsylvania — works,  the  wonder 
of  the  world,  such  as  no  people  in  modern 
times  have  ever  equalled.  And  then  intro¬ 
duce  him  to  the  busy,  bumming,  thriving 
population  of  New  England,  from  the  Green 
Mountains  of  Vermont,  the  Switzerland  of 
America,  to  the  northern  lakes  and  wide 
sea-coast  of  Maine.  Show  him  the  indus¬ 
try,  energy,  skill,  and  ingenuity  of  these 
hardy  people,  who  let  not  a  rivulet  run,  nor 
a  puff  of  wind  blow,  without  turning  it  to 
some  account ;  who  mingle  in  every  thing, 
speculate  in  every  thing,  and  dare  every 
thing  wherever  a  cent  of  money  is  to  be 
earned  ;  whose  lumbermen  are  found  not 
only  in  the  deepest  woods  of  the  snowy  and 
fearful  wolds  of  Maine,  throwing  up  saw¬ 
mills  on  the  lone  waterfalls,  and  making  the 
woods  ring  with  their  hissing  music,  but 
found,  too.  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  coming  also  on  mighty  rafts  of  deal 
from  every  eastern  tributary  of  the  w’ild  St. 
John, Meduxnekeag, and  Aroostook, streams 
whose  names  geographers  hardly  know. 
And  then,  too,  as  if  this  were  not  enough, 
they  turn  their  enterprise  and  form  compa¬ 
nies  “  to  log  and  lumber,”  even  on  the  Oc- 
mulgee  and  Oconee  of  the  State  of  Georgia ; 
and  on  this  day  they  are  actually  found  in 
the  Floridas,  there  planning  similar  schemes, 
and  as  there  are  no  waterfalls,  making  steam 
impel  their  saws.  Show  him  the  banks  of 
the  Penobscot,  now  studded  with  superb 
villages — -jewels  of  places,  that  have  sprung 
up  like  magic. 

Show  him  the  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
coasters  that  run  up  every  creek  and  inlet 
of  tide-water  there,  at  times  left  high  and 
dry,  as  if  the  ocean  would  never  float  them 
more :  and  then  lift  him  above  considerations 
of  a  mercenary  character,  and  show  him 
how  New  England-men  are  perpetuating 
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their  high  character  and  holy  love  ot'liberty 
— and  how,  by  neat  and  elegant  churches, 
that  adorn  every  village — by  comfortable 
school-houses,  that  appear  every  two  miles, 
or  oftener,  upon  almost  every  road,  free  for 
everybody — high-born,  and  low-born, — by 
academies  and  colleges,  that  thicken  even  to 
an  inconvenience  ;  by  asylums  and  institu¬ 
tions,  munificently  endowed,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor  : — and  see,  too,  with  what  ge¬ 
nerous  pride  their  bosoms  swell  when  they 
go  within  the  consecrated  walls  of  Faneuil 
Hall,  or  point  out  the  heights  of  Bunker 
Hill,  or  speak  of  Concord,  or  Lexington. 

Give  any  young  man  such  a  tour  as  this 
— the  best  he  can  make — and  I  am  sure  his 
heart  will  beat  quick,  when  he  sees  the 
proud  spectacle  of  the  assemblage  of  the 
representatives  of  all  these  people,  and  all 
these  interests,  within  a  single  hall.  He 
will  more  and  more  revere  the  residue  of 
those  patriots,  who  not  only  left  us  such  a 
heritage,  won  by  their  sufferings  and  their 
blood,  but  such  a  constitution — such  a  go¬ 
vernment  herein  Washington, regulating  all 
our  national  concerns — but  who  have  also, 
in  effect,  left  us  twenty-four  other  govern¬ 
ments,  with  territory  enough  to  double  them 
by-and-by — that  regulate  all  the  minor  con¬ 
cerns  of  the  people,  acting  within  their  own 
sphere ;  now,  in  the  winter,  assembling 
within  their  various  capitals,  from  Jefferson 
city,  on  Missouri,  to  Augusta,  on  the  Ken- 
nebeck  ;  from  the  capital  on  the  Hudson, 
to  the  government  house  on  the  Mississippi. 
Show  me  a  spectacle  more  glorious,  more 
encouraging,  than  this,  even  in  the  pages  of 
all  history;  such  a  constellation  of  free 
States,  with  no  public  force,  but  public 
opinion,  moving  by  well  regulated  law,  each 
in  its  own  proper  orbit,  around  the  brighter 
star  in  Washington;  thus  realizing,  as  it 
were,  on  earth,  almost  practically,  the  beau¬ 
tiful  display  of  infinite  wisdom,  that  fixed 
the  sun  in  the  centre,  and  sent  the  revolving 
planets  on  their  errands.  God  grant  it  may 
end  as  with  them  ! — Portland  Sketch  Book. 
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THE  ART- UNION. 

A  Prospectus  is  now  in  circulation  for  esta¬ 
blishing  a  Society  for  the  Advancement  of 
the  Fine  Arts,  by  the  purchase  of  selected 
works,  for  distribution  amongst  the  sub¬ 
scribers. 

This  mode  of  encouraging  Art,  by  pur¬ 
chasing  works,  to  be  distributed  among  the 
subscribers,  is  neither  novel  in  principle,  nor 
untried  in  practice  :  institutions  founded  on 
such  a  plan  have  attained  a  firm  footing  in 
France  and  in  Germany;  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  with  great  success  into  Scotland,  and 
also,  more  recently,  into  this  country. 

Experience  has  already  supplied  not  a  little 


evidence  of  the  usefulness  of  Art-Unions. 
Of  those  of  Germany,  Baron  Von  Klenze,  the 
celebrated  architect  of  the  King  of  Bavaria, 
says — “  They  act  as  a  very  great  encourage¬ 
ment  to  Art,  in  those  branches  more  especi¬ 
ally  which  do  not  receive  the  encouragement 
of  the  Government;”  and  Dr.  Waageu,  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Berlin  Gallery,  assures  us  that 
the  Art-Union  of  that  city  which  collects 
1 ,200/.  annually  by  a  Subscription  equal  to 
fifteen  shillings  of  our  money,  “  is  highly  in¬ 
strumental  in  spreading  good  works  of  Art 
throughout  the  country,  and  gives  so  much 
satisfaction  that  eight  others  on  a  smaller 
scale,  have  been  established  in  the  Prussian 
provinces :  while  similar  Institutions  have 
also  arisen  in  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Wirtemberg, 
and  Hanover,  by  which  the  feeling  for  and 
interest  in  the  Arts  have  been  extended  in  an 
extraordinary  degree.”  Similar  results  have 
attended  the  establishment  of  the  “  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Fine  Arts”  in 
Edinburgh.  In  its  first  year  it  raised  700/., 
and  last  year,  no  less  than  1,270/. ;  and  was 
enabled  not  only  to  purchase  the  finest  works 
exhibited  by  the  Scottish  Academy,  but  also 
to  devote  a  certain  sum  towards  the  engraving 
of  one  of  the  best  pictures  so  purchased. 

But  the  plan  which  the  Committee  of  the 
Art- Union  has  determined  on  adopting  as 
the  basis  of  its  first  year’s  operations,  differs 
in  an  important  particular  from  those  both  of 
Germany  and  of  France,  and  from  that  of  the 
Association  at  Edinburgh,  inasmuch  as  the 
prize-holders  are  called  upon  to  exercise  their 
own  taste  in  the  choice  of  the  pictures,  or 
other  works  of  Art,  to  which  their  prizes  en¬ 
title  them.  This  feature  has  been  borrowed 
from  a  plan  which  appears  to  have  been  very 
successful  in  Liverpool  during  the  last  two  or 
three  years;  not  less  than  1,050/.  having 
been  subscribed  for  the  purchase  of  pictures, 
&c.,  from  the  Exhibition  of  the  Liverpool 
Academy  in  1835 — 6.  This  sum  was  divided 
by  the  Committee  into  a  certain  number  of 
prizes,  which  were  then  drawn  for  by  lot 
amongst  the  whole  body  of  Subscribers ;  the 
fortunate  holders  of  them  respectively  select¬ 
ing  from  the  Exhibition  works  of  Art  of 
equivalent  value,  and  in  many  cases  adding 
further  sums  thereto,  in  order  to  obtain  par¬ 
ticular  works  which  they  were  desirous  of 
possessing.  About  500/.  was  in  this  way 
added,  during  the  last  season,  to  the  amount 
originally  raised. 

On  the  subject  of  such  Societies  generally, 
a  late  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  Arts 
and  Manufactures,  says  in  its  Report : — 
‘‘  These  associations  for  the  purchase  of  pic¬ 
tures  to  be  distributed  by  lot,  form  one  of  the 
many  instances  in  the  present  age  of  the 
advantages  of  combination.  The  smallness 
of  the  contribution  required  brings  together  a 
large  mass  of  subscribers ,  many  of  whom , 
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without  such  a  system  of  associatioti,  would 
never  have  become  patrons  of  the  Arts.” 


THE  WIDOW’S  ORDEAL. 

{Concluded,  from  page  249.} 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  pageantry,  the 
beautiful,  but  afflicted,  duchess  of  Lorraine 
made  her  approach  to  the  throne.  She  was 
dressed  in  black,  and  closely  veiled :  four 
duennas  of  the  most  staid  and  severe  aspect, 
and  six  beautiful  demoiselles,  formed  her 
female  attendants.  She  was  guarded  by 
several  very  ancient,  withered,  and  grey-headed 
cavaliers  ;  and  her  train  was  borne  by  one  of 
the  most  deformed  and  diminutive  dwarfs  in 
existence. 

Advancing  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  she 
knelt  down,  and  throwing  up  her  veil,  revealed 
a  countenance  so  beautiful  that  half  the  cour¬ 
tiers  present  were  ready  to  renounce  their 
wives  and  mistresses,  and  devote  themselves 
to  her  service;  but  when  she  made  known  to 
them  that  she  came  in  quest  of  champions  to 
defend  her  fame,  every  cavalier  pressed  forward 
to  offer  his  arm  and  sword,  without  inquiring 
into  the  merits  of  the  case ;  for  it  seemed 
clear  that  so  beauteous  a  lady  could  have 
done  nothing  but  what  was  right;  and  that 
at  any  rate,  she  ought  to  be  championed  in 
following  the  bent  of  her  humours,  whether 
right  or  wrong. 

Encouraged  by  such  gallant  zeal,  the 
duchess  suffered  herself  to  be  raised  from  the 
ground,  and  related  the  whole  story  of  her 
distress.  When  she  concluded,  the  king  re¬ 
mained  for  some  time  silent,  charmed  by  the 
music  of  her  voice.  At  length:  “  As  I  hope 
for  salvation,  most  beautiful  duchess,”  said 
he,  “  were  I  not  a  sovereign  king,  and  bound 
in  duty  to  my  kingdom,  I,  myself,  would  put 
lance  in  rest  to  vindicate  your  cause;  as  it  is, 
I  here  give  full  permission  to  my  knights, 
and  promise  lists  and  a  fair  field,  and  that 
the  contest  shall  take  place  before  the  walls 
of  Toledo,  in  presence  of  my  assembled 
court.” 

As  soon  as  the  pleasure  of  the  king  was 
known,  there  was  a  strife  among  the  cavaliers 
present,  for  the  honour  of  the  contest.  It 
was  decided  by  lot,  and  the  successful  can¬ 
didates  were  objects  of  great  envy,  for  every 
one  was  ambitious  of  finding  favour  in  the 
eyes  of  the  beautiful  widow. 

Missives  were  sent,  summoning  the  nephew 
and  his  two  uncles  to  Toledo,  to  maintain 
their  accusation,  and  a  day  was  appointed  for 
the  combat.  When  the  day  arrived,  all  To¬ 
ledo  was  in  commotion  at  an  early  hour. 
The  lists  had  been  prepared  in  the  usual 
place,  just  without  the  walls,  at  the  foot  of  the 
rugged  rocks  on  which  the  city  is  built,  and 
on  that  beautiful  meadow  along  the  Tagus, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  king's  garden. 


The  populace  had  already  assembled,  each 
one  eager  to  secure  a  favourable  place.  The 
balconies  were  soon  filled  with  the  ladies  of 
the  court,  clad  in  their  richest  attire,  and 
bands  of  youthful  knights,  splendidly  armed, 
and  decorated  with  their  ladies’  devices,  were 
managing  their  superbly-comparisoned  steeds 
about  the  field.  The  king,  at  length,  came 
forth  in  state,  accompanied  by  the  queen 
Exilona.  They  took  their  seats  in  a  raised 
balcony,  under  a  canopy  of  rich  damask ;  and, 
at  sight  of  them,  the  people  rent  the  air 
with  acclamations. 

The  nephew  and  his  uncles  now  rode  into 
the  field,  armed  cap-a-pie,  and  followed  by  a 
train  of  cavaliers  of  their  own  roystering  cast, 
great  swearers  and  carousels,  arrant  swash¬ 
bucklers,  that  went  about  with  clanking  ar¬ 
mour  and  jingling  spurs.  When  the  people 
of  Toledo  beheld  the  vaunting  and  discour¬ 
teous  appearance  of  these  knights,  they  were 
more  anxious  than  ever  for  the  success  of  the 
gentle  duchess ;  but  at  the  same  time,  the 
sturdy  and  stalwart  frames  of  these  warriors, 
showed  that  whoever  won  they  ictory  from  them 
must  do  it  at  the  cost  of  many  a  bitter  blow. 

As  the  nephew  and  his  riotous  crew  rode 
in  at  one  side  of  the  field,  the  fair  widow 
appeared  at  the  other,  with  her  suit  of  grave, 
grey-headed  courtiers,  her  ancient  duennas 
and  dainty  demoiselles,  and  the  little  dwarf 
toiling  along  under  the  weight  of  her  train. 
Every  one  made  way  for  her  as  she  passed, 
and  blessed  her  beautiful  face,  and  prayed 
for  success  to  her  cause.  She  took  her  seat 
in  a  lower  balcony,  not  far  from  the  sove¬ 
reign’s  ;  and  her  pale  face,  set  off'  by  her 
mourning  weeds,  was  as  the  moon  shining 
forth  from  among  the  clouds  of  night. 

The  trumpets  sounded  for  the  combat. 
The  warriors  were  just  entering  the  lists, 
when  a  stranger  knight,  armed  in  panoply, 
and  followed  by  two  pages  and  an  esquire, 
came- galloping  into  the  field,  and  riding  up 
to  the  royal  balcony,  claimed  the  combat  as  a 
matter  of  right. 

“  In  me,”  cried  he,  “  behold  the  cavalier 
who  had  the  happiness  to  rescue  the  beauti¬ 
ful  duchess  from  the  peril  of  the  forest,  and 
the  misfortune  to  bring  on  her  this  grievous 
calumny.  It  was  but  recently,  in  the  course 
of  my  errantry,  that  tidings  of  her  wrongs 
have  reached  my  ears,  and  I  have  urged 
hither  at  all  speed,  to  stand  forth  in  her  vin¬ 
dication.” 

No  sooner  did  the  duchess  hear  the  accents 
of  the  knight,  than  she  recognised  his  voice, 
and  joined  her  prayers  with  his  that  he 
might  enter  the  lists.  The  difficulty  was  to 
determine  which  of  the  three  champions 
already  appointed  should  yield  his  place, 
each  insisting  on  the  honour  of  the  combat. 
The  stranger  knight  would  have  settled  the 
point,  by  taking  the  whole  contest  upon  him¬ 
self;  but  this  the  other  knights  would  not 
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permit.  It  was  at  length  determined,  as 
before,  by  lot,  and  the  cavalier  who  lost  the 
chance,  retired  murmuring  and  disconsolate. 

The  trumpets  again  sounded — the  lists  were 
opened.  The  arrogant  nephew  and  his  two 
drawcansir  uncles  appeared  so  completely 
cased  in  steel,  that  they  and  their  steeds  were 
like  moving  masses  of  iron.  When  they 
understood  the  stranger  knight  to  be  the 
same  that  had  rescued  the  duchess  from  her 
peril,  they  greeted  him  with  the  most  boiste¬ 
rous  derision. 

“  O  ho,  sir  knight  of  the  dragon  !”  said 
they ;  “  you  who  pretend  to  champion  fair 
widows  in  the  dark,  come  on,  and  vindicate 
your  deeds  of  darkness  in  the  open  day.” 

The  only  reply  of  the  cavalier  was  to  put 
lance  in  rest,  and  brace  himself  for  the  en¬ 
counter.  Needless  is  it  to  relate  the  particu¬ 
lars  of  a  battle,  which  was  like  so  many  hun¬ 
dred  combats  that  have  been  said  and  sung 
in  prose  and  verse.  Who  is  there  but  must 
have  foreseen  the  event  of  a  contest,  where 
heaven  had  to  decide  on  the  guilt  or  innocence 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  immaculate  of 
widows  P 

The  sagacious  reader,  deeply  read  in  this 
kind  of  judicial  combats,  can  imagine  the 
encounter  of  the  graceless  nephew  and  the 
stranger  knight.  He  sees  their  concussion, 
man  to  man,  and  horse  to  horse,  in  mid 
career,  and  in  that  Sir  Graceless  hurled  to 
the  ground  and  slain.  He  will  not  wonder 
that  the  assailants  of  the  brawny  uncles 
were  less  successful  in  their  rude  encounter ; 
but  he  will  picture  to  himself  the  stout  stran¬ 
ger  spurring  to  their  rescue  in  the  very  criti¬ 
cal  moment ;  he  will  see  him  transfixing  one 
with  his  lance,  and  cleaving  the  other  to  the 
chine  with  a  back  stroke  of  his  sword,  thus 
leaving  the  trio  of  accusers  dead  upon  the 
field,  and  establishing  the  immaculate  fide¬ 
lity  of  the  duchess,  and  her  title  to  the  duke¬ 
dom,  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 

The  air  rang  with  acclamations  ;  nothing 
was  heard  but  praises  of  the  beauty  and  vir¬ 
tue  of  the  duchess,  and  of  the  prowess  of  the 
stranger  knight ;  but  the  public  joy  was  still 
more  increased  when  the  champion  raised  his 
visor,  and  revealed  the  countenance  of  one  of 
the  bravest  cavaliers  in  Spain,  renowned  for 
his  gallantry  in  the  service  of  the  sex,  who 
had  long  been  absent  in  quest  of  similar  ad¬ 
ventures. 

That  worthy  knight,  however,  was  severely 
wounded  in  the  battle,  and  remained  for  a 
long  time  ill  of  his  wounds.  The  lovely 
duchess,  grateful  for  having  twice  owed  her 
protection  to  his  arm,  attended  him  daily 
during  his  illness.  A  tender  passion  grew 
up  between  them,  and  she  finally  rewarded 
his  gallantry  by  giving  him  her  hand. 

The  king  would  fain  have  had  the  knight 
establish  his  title  to  such  high  advancement 
by  farther  deeds  of  arms ;  but  his  courtiers 


declared  that  he  had  already  merited  the  lady, 
by  thus  vidicatirig  her  fame  and  fortune  in  a 
deadly  combat  to  outrance;  and  the  lady  her¬ 
self  hinted  that  she  was  perfectly  satisfied 
of  his  prowess  in  arms,  from  the  proofs  she 
received  in  his  achievement  in  the  forest. 

Their  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  great 
magnificence.  The  present  husband  of  the 
duchess  did  not  pray  and  fast  like  his  prede¬ 
cessor,  Phillibert  the  wife-ridden ;  yet  he 
found  greater  favour  in  the  eyes  of  heaven, 
for  their  union  was  blessed  with  a  numerous 
progeny ;  the  daughters  chaste  and  beaute¬ 
ous  as  their  mother ;  the  sons  all  stout  and 
valiant  as  their  sire,  and  all  renowned  like 
him,  for  relieving  disconsolate  damsels  and 
desolate  widows. 


BIRTHPLACE  OP  SMOLLETT. 

Few  lives  are  more  checkered  with  change 
than  that  of  Tobias  George  Smollett,  the 
celebrated  novelist.  He  was  of  good  family, 
being  the  grandson  of  Sir  James  Smollett, 
of  Bonhill,  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
the  union  of  Scotland  with  England  ;  the 
novelist’s  father  being  the  youngest  son  of 
Archibald,  the  fourth  son  of  the  baronet. 
H  e  was  born  in  the  house  on  the  rising 
ground  of  the  engraving,  at  Dalquhurn,  on 
the  beautiful  banks  of  the  Leven,  about  two 
miles  beyond  Dumbarton,  on  October  21, 
1771*  He  was  educated  at  the  Grammar 
School  of  his  native  town,  where  his  innate 
taste  for  poetry  and  satire  first  showed  itself. 
He  was  then  bred  for  a  surgeon  at  Glasgow, 
where  he  wrote  his  first  poetical  production, 
The  Regicide,  a  tragedy.  In  his  nineteenth 
year,  upon  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  he 
was  left  without  a  provision  for  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  his  studies ;  and  accordingly,  he  jour¬ 
neyed  to  London  to  seek  professional  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  army  or  navy.  He  first 
offered  his  tragedy  to  the  managers  of  the 
London  theatres,  who  declined  to  produce 
the  play:  he  then,  in  1741,  joined  the  ex¬ 
pedition  against  Carthagena,  under  Admiral 
Vernon  ;  which  disastrous  enterprise  Smol¬ 
lett  subsequently  described  in  his  Compen¬ 
dium  of  Voyages.  He  was  soon  disgusted 
with  the  naval  service,  which  he  quitted  in 
the  West  Indies  ;  after  this  he  resided  some 
time  in  Jamaica. 

Smollett  returned  to  England  in  1746, 
when  the  severities  of  the  King’s  troops  in 
Scotland,  after  the  battle  of  Culloden,  in¬ 
duced  him  to  write  The  Tears  of  Scotland , 
a  short  poem,  which  was  much  noticed  for 
its  spirit,  pathos,  and  elegance.  This  was 
followed  by  two  satires  on  public  men,  en¬ 
titled  Advice  and  Reproof.  He  soon  after 
married  a  lady  with  whom  he  had  become 
acquainted  in  Jamaica ;  but,  being  disap¬ 
pointed  in  the  amount  of  her  fortune,  he 
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(Smollett’s  Birth-place,  and  Column  to  his  memory.) 


again  betook  himself  to  his  pen  for  support. 
The  first  fruits  of  this  application  was  Rode¬ 
rick  Random ,  which  is  supposed  to  embody 
much  of  the  author’s  already  changeful 
life,  but  especially  his  knowledge  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  and  manners  of  sailors.  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu  made  certain  that  the 
work  was  by  Fielding,  and,  in  a  letter  to  her 
daughter,  observes  :  “  Fielding  has  a  fund 
of  true  humour.  I  guessed  R.  Random  to 
be  his,  though  without  his  name.”  He 
next  published  his  tragedy  of  The  Regicide , 
which  his  growing  reputation  rendered  pro¬ 
fitable 

In  1750,  Smollett  visited  Paris,  which  en¬ 
abled  him  to  produce,  in  the  following  year, 
his  Adventures  of  Peregrine  Pickle.  Like 
Roderick  Random ,  it  contains  many  real 
characters  and  incidents  ;  and  the  anecdotes 
respecting  Lady  Vane  contributed  much 
towards  the  popularity  of  the  work. 

About  this  period,  Smollett  having  ob¬ 
tained,  probably  from  a  foreign  university, 
his  degree  of  M.D.,  wrote  an  Essay  on  the 
Bath  Waters ,  and  made  an  unsuccessful  at¬ 
tempt  to  practise  in  that  city.  Thence  he 
retired  to  Chelsea,  devoted  himself  to  litera¬ 
ture,  and,  in  1753,  published  his  Adventures 
of  Ferdinand  Count  Fathom  ;  and,  in  1755, 
a  translation  of  Don  Quixote. 

In  1756,  Smollett  undertook  the  editor¬ 
ship  of  the  Critical  Review,  in  the  conduct 
of  which  he  raised  a  host  of  literary  ene¬ 
mies.  Among  others,  he  offended  Admiral 
Knowles,  by  severely  reflecting  upon  his 
conduct  in  the  unfortunate  expedition  to 
Rochfort,  respecting  which  the  admiral  had 
published  a  pamphlet.  A  prosecution  was 
commenced  against  the  printer  of  the  Re¬ 
view  for  a  libel ;  but  the  admiral  avowing 


his  only  object  to  be  “  satisfaction”  from 
the  writer,  Smollett  owned  himself  the 
author,  and  ready  to  give  the  satisfaction 
alluded  to  ;  when  "the  admiral,  instead  of 
sending  Smollett  a  challenge,  commenced  a 
new  prosecution  against  him  as  the  author, 
who  was  fined  100/.  and  sentenced  to  three 
months’  imprisonment. 

Dr.  Smollett  next  published  his  Compen¬ 
dium  of  Voyages ,  in  seven  volumes,  anony¬ 
mously  ;  and,  in  1757,  a  two-act  comedy  of 
his  composition,  called  The  Reprisal,  was 
acted  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre. 

'  In  1758,  appeared  Dr.  Smollett’s  Com¬ 
plete  History  of  England ,  from  the  descent 
of  Julius  Cassar  to  the  Treaty  of  Aix  la 
Chapelle,  in  4  vols.  4to. ;  a  work  which  the 
author  is  said  to  have  written  in  four  months. 
In  the  following  year,  the  history  was  re¬ 
printed  in  numbers,  in  which  form  the 
weekly  sale  amounted  to  10,000  ;  on  its 
completion,  it  was  published  in  11  volumes, 
with  a  dedication  to  Mr.  Pitt.  In  this  work, 
Smollett  was  accused  of  desertion  from  his 
Whig  principles,  a  charge  which  he  thus 
ingeniously  answered  in  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Moore  :  “  Whatever  may  be  its  defect,’’  he 
says,  alluding  to  his  History,  “  I  protest  be¬ 
fore  God,  I  have,  as  far  as  in  me  lay,  ad¬ 
hered  to  truth  without  espousing  any  fac¬ 
tion,  though  I  own  I  sat  down  to  write  with 
a  warm  side  to  those  principles  in  which  I 
was  educated  ;  but,  in  the  course  of  my  in¬ 
quiries,  some  of  the  Whig  ministers  turned 
out  such  a  set  of  sordid  knaves,  that  I  could 
not  help  stigmatizing  them  for  their  want  of 
integrity  and  sentiment.” 

During  Smollett’s  confinement  in  the 
King’s  Bench  for  the  libel  on  Admiral 
Knowles,  he  wrote  his  Adventures  of  Sir 
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Launcelot  Greaves ,  in  which  are  described 
many  of  the  author’s  “  strange  bed-fellows” 
in  captivity.  Much  of  this  work  is  delight¬ 
fully  written,  but  more  shows  marks  of 
haste.  About  this  time,  Smollett  was  also 
engaged  in  writing  the  modern  portion  of 
The  Universal  History ,  to  which  he  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  contributed  the  histories  of 
France,  Italy,  and  Germany. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
George  III.,  when  Lord  Bute  was  appointed 
prime  minister,  Smollett  undertook  to  write 
in  favour  of  his  administration,  and  for  that 
purpose,  commenced  a  paper  called  The 
Briton.  This  led  to  the  establishment  of 
the  famous  North  Briton ,  which  was  brought 
out  in  opposition  to  Smollett’s,  by  Wilkes. 
The  grand  point  of  the  attack  of  the  latter 
on  the  minister  was  his  country,  and  Smol¬ 
lett,  finding  the  whole  Scottish  nation  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  attack,  considered  himself 
personally  affronted,  and  replied  bitterly. 
Altogether,  The  Briton  was  less  popular 
than  Smollett’s  other  works,  and  “  he  had 
reason  to  regret  that  he  ever  became  a  party 
writer,  by  which  he  lost  some  of  his  old 
friends,  and  acquired  but  very  cold-hearted 
new  ones  in  their  stead.” 

About  the  year  1763,  the  loss  of  his 
daughter  and  only  child  severely  afflicted 
Smollett ;  and  his  own  health  having  been 
injured  by  too  intense  application  to  study, 
he  left  England,  and  remained  in  France  and 
Italy  until  1765.  In  the  following  year,  he 
published  his  Travels  in  letters,  in  one  of 
which  he  describes  himself,  at  the  period  of 
his  departure  from  England,  as  “  traduced 
by  malice,  persecuted  by  faction,  abandoned 
by  false  patrons,  and  overwhelmed  by  do¬ 
mestic  calamity.”  In  this  state  of  mind,  it 
is  not  singular  that  he  should  have  viewed 
everything  through  a  misanthropic  mist,  on 
which  account  Sterne  characterized  Smollett 
as  Smelfungus,  in  the  Sentimental  Journey. 

In  1766  was  published,  in  two  volumes, 
quarto,  after  it  had  previously  appeared  in 
numbers,  Smollett’s  continuation  of  the 
History  of  England,  taken  up  at  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  where  Hume  left  it,  and  brought 
down  to  the  year  1765. 

Upon  his  return  from  the  Continent, 
Smollett  visited  Scotland,  and  next  Bath, 
where  he  probably  wrote  his  History  and 
Adventures  of  an  Atom ,  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1769.  The  gist  of  this  work  was 
ridicule  of  different  administrations,  espe¬ 
cially  those  of  Lord  Chatham. 

Smollett,  still  an  invalid,  in  the  following 
year,  revisited  Italy,  and  took  up  his  resi¬ 
dence  near  Leghorn,  after  a  vain  attempt  to 
obtain  the  appointment  of  English  Consul  ; 
and  here,  under  the  depression  of  increasing 
disease  and  mental  disappointment,  he  wrote 
The  Expedition  of  Humphrey  Clinker — the 
last  flash  of  poor  Smollett’s  genius  :  for,  he 
died  October  21,  1771;  in  the  fifty-first  year 


of  his  age.  He  lies  buried  in  the  English 
Cemetery  at  Leghorn,  where  a  monument 
was  erected  to  his  memory  by  his  wife,  with 
a  Latin  inscription  by  Dr.  Armstrong. 

Three  years  subsequently,  the  monu¬ 
mental  pillar  in  the  engraving  was  erected 
in  honour  of  Smollett,  near  his  natal  house, 
by  his  cousin,  James  Smollett,  Esq.,  with  a 
Latin  inscription  revised  and  corrected  by 
Dr.  Johnson.  Hard  by  glides  the  stream 
which  Smollett  has  memorialized  in  his 
touching  Ode  to  Leven  Water. 

Smollett  was  generous  and  humane,  of  a 
guileless  and  intrepid  disposition  :  but  his 
imprudence  knew  no  bounds  ;  and,  being 
too  proud  for  servile  patronage,  he  was 
tortured  with  the  whips  and  frowns  of  for¬ 
tune.  He  died  so  poor  that  a  benefit  play 
was  performed  for  his  widow. 

As  a  writer,  Smollett’s  style  is  elegant 
and  animated;  though  he  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  rather  for  his  works  of  fiction  than  for 
his  historical  productions.  In  fecundity  and 
versatility  of  writing,  he  is  almost  unrivalled; 
excelling  as  a  poet,  novelist,  historian,  and 
critic.  Yet,  with  all  these  qualifications,  it 
is  lamentable  to  reflect  that  Smollett  consi¬ 
dered  his  genius  unrequited  :  his  publishers 
fattened  while  the  poor  author  was  doomed 
to  be  left  in  his  latter  days  with  little  but 
his  independent  spirit  to  soothe  his  path  to 
the  grave.  How  many  such  episodes  have 
we  in  the  history  of  the  literature  of  our 
country  !  so  true  is  it  that  genius,  when  un¬ 
associated  with  prudence,  is  a  bane  rather 
than  a  blessing  to  its  possessor. 


Cije  iiubttc  journals!. 

OLIVER  TWIST  AN  UNDERTAKER’S  BOY-MUTE 
By  Box. 

Oliver,  being  left  to  himself  in  the  under¬ 
taker’s  shop,  set  the  lamp  down  on  a  work¬ 
man’s  bench,  and  gazed  timidly  about  him 
with  a  feeling  of  awe  and  dread,  which  many 
people  a  good  deal  older  than  Oliver  will  be 
at  no  loss  to  understand.  An  unfinished 
coffin  on  black  tressels,  which  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  shop,  looked  so  gloomy  and 
death-like,  that  a  cold  tremble  came  over  him 
every  time  his  eyes  wandered  in  the  direction 
of  the  dismal  object,  from  which  he  almost 
expected  to  see  some  frightful  form  slowly 
rear  its  head  to  drive  him  mad  with  terror. 
Against  the  wall  were  ranged  in  regular 
array  a  long  row  of  elm-boards  cut  into  the 
same  shape,  and  looking  in  the  dim  light 
like  high-shouldered  ghosts  with  their  hands 
in  their  breeches-pockets.  Coffin-plates,  elm 
chips,  bright-headed  nails,  and  shreds  of 
black  cloth,  lay  scattered  on  the  floor ;  and 
the  wall  above  the  counter  was  ornamented 
with  a  lively  representation  of  two  mutes  in 
very  stiff  neckcloths,  on  duty  at  a  large,  pri- 
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vate  door,  with  a  hearse  drawn  by  four  black 
steeds  approaching  in  the  distance.  The 
shop  was  close  and  hot,  and  the  atmosphere 
seemed  tainted  with  the  smell  of  coffins. 
The  recess  beneath  the  counter  in  which  his 
flock- mattress  was  thrust,  looked  like  a  grave. 

sS  *  *  * 

It  was  a  nice,  sickly  season  just  at  this 
time.  In  commercial  phrase,  coffins  were 
looking  up ;  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
Weeks,  Oliver  had  acquired  a  great  deal  of 
experience.  The  success  of  Mr.  Sowerberry's 
ingenious  speculation  exceeded  even  his  most 
sanguine  hopes.  The  oldest  inhabitants  re¬ 
collected  no  period  at  which  measles  had 
been  so  prevalent,  or  so  fatal  to  infant  exis¬ 
tence  ;  and  many  were  the  mournful  proces¬ 
sions  which  little  Oliver  headed  in  a  hat¬ 
band  reaching  down  to  his  knees,  to  the 
indescribable  admiration  and  emotion  of  all 
the  mothers  in  the  town.  As  Oliver  accom¬ 
panied  his  master  in  most  of  his  adult  expe¬ 
ditions  too,  in  order  that  he  might  acquire 
that  equanimity  of  demeanour  and  full  com¬ 
mand  of  nerve  which  are  so  essential  to  a 
finished  undertaker,  he  had  many  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  observing  the  beautiful  resignation 
and  fortitude  with  which  some  strong-minded 
people  bear  their  trials  and  losses. 

For  instance,  when  Sowerberry  had  an 
order  for  the  burial  of  some  rich,  old  lady  or 
gentleman,  who  was  surrounded  by  a  great 
number  of  nephews  and  nieces,  who  had 
been  perfectly  inconsolable  during  the  pre¬ 
vious  illness,  and  whose  grief  had  been 
wholly  irrepressible  even  on  the  most  public 
occasions,  they  would  be  as  happy  among 
themselves  as  need  be — quite  cheerful  and 
contented,  conversing  together  with  as  much 
freedom  and  gaiety  as  if  nothing  whatever 
had  happened  to  disturb  them.  Husbands 
too,  bore  the  loss  of  their  wives  with  the  most 
heroic  calmness ;  and  wives,  again,  put  on 
weeds  for  their  husbands,  as  if,  so  far  from 
grieving  in  the  garb  of  sorrow,  they  had  made 
up  their  mind  to  render  it  as  becoming  and 
attractive  as  possible.  It  was  observable  too, 
that  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  were  in  pas¬ 
sions  of  anguish  during  the  ceremony  of  in¬ 
terment,  recovered  almost  as  soon  as  they 
reached  home,  and  became  quite  composed 
before  the  tea  drinking  was  over.  All  this 
was  very  pleasant  and  improving  to  see ; 
and  Oliver  beheld  it  with  great  admiration. 

Bentley's  Miscellany . 

nimrod's  anecdotes  of  eating. 

(Concluded  from,  page  251.) 

Now,  I  will  tell  you,  reader,  what  I  consider 
the  best  means  of  preserving  that  invaluable 
treasure,  a  good  digestion ;  and  I  speak  on 
the  authority  of  fifty-seven  years’  experience. 
“  Do  not  overload  the  barrow,”  as  an  old 
country  apothecary  used  to  say;  or,  speaking 
technically,  do  not  let  the  ingestu  exceed  the 


egesta.  And  even  with  the  help  of  strong 
exercise,  by  which  the  escape  of  the  “  egesta ” 
is  facilitated,  still  the  grand  secret  is  not  to 
eat  too  much  at  one  time.  As  to  what  you 
eat,  it  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  of  half  the  con¬ 
sequence  that  the  quantity  eaten  is.  It  is  the 
ingesta  taken  to  excess  ;  it  is  giving  the  sto¬ 
mach  more  to  do  than  it  is  well  able  to  do, 
that  weakens  the  digestive  powers  beyond 
any  thing  else,  hard  drinking  to  excess  of 
strong  spirituous  liquors  excepted.  Now  and 
then,  what  is  called  “  a  good  blow  out”  may 
be  indulged  in  with  impunity;  but,  generally 
speaking,  no  person  should  quite  satisfy  the 
appetite  at  dinner  :  I  mean  to  say,  he  should 
be  able  to  ask  himself,  at  the  conclusion  of 
it,  some  such  question  as  this  : — “  Could  J 
now  eat  the  thigh  of  a  pheasant,  or  the  leg 
of  a  woodcock,  placed  on  a  bit  of  toast,  well 
covered  with  its  ropes,  and  some  very  well 
melted  butter  ?  Could  I,  after  that,  find  room 
for  a  little  apricot  tart,  or  some  tipsy  pud¬ 
ding  ?”  If  the  stomach  implies  assent,  there 
is  no  harm  done  by  that  day’s  dinner,  be  it 
what  it  may,  as  Nature  will  not  turn  sulky  at 
the  task  she  has  to  perform. 

Several  new  and  rather  startling  nostrums 
have  been  of  late  years  in  vogue  to  assist  weak 
stomachs,  and  amongst  them  a  slice  of  fat 
bacon  for  breakfast.  For  the  honour  of  the 
pig,  I  am  free  to  admit  that  this  is  often  found 
to  be  of  service  to  bilious  persons,  and  in  spite 
of  the  authority  in  the  14th  chapter  of  Deute¬ 
ronomy,  which  prohibits  the  pig  being  eaten 
fat  or  lean.  But  who  would  ever  have  sup¬ 
posed  that  among  modern  prohibitions,  the 
very  staff  of  life  itself  is  one  P  Bread  is  now 
forbidden  to  be  eaten  by  very  dyspeptic  sub¬ 
jects,  in  consequence  of  the  fermentation  it 
causes  in  the  stomach.  “  Here  is  a  pretty 
business,”  said  a  dyspeptic  dignitary  of  the 
church  to  his  wife,  on  his  return  from  a  visit 
to  Abernethy ;  “  I  have  been  praying  twice 
every  day  of  my  life,  and  six  times  on  Sun¬ 
days,  for  my  daily  bread,  and  now  I  am  not 
allowed  to  eat  it !” 

Effect  of  Food  on  the  Mind. — A  good  deal 
of  nonsense  has  been  written  on  the  various 
effects  of  food  on  the  mind  and  disposition 
of  man,  all  of  which  strikes  me  to  be  very 
deficient  in  solidity.  “  II  est  certain,”  says 
Rousseau,  “  que  les  grands  mangeurs  de 
viande  sont  en  general  cruels  et  feioces  plus 
que  les  autres  hommes.  Cette  observation 
est  de  tous  les  lieux,  et  de  tous  les  terns.  La 
barbare  Angloise  est  connue."  (See  Emile , 
tom.  i.  p.  274).  Our  countryman,  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Temple,  in  his  account  of  the  United 
Provinces,  has  fallen  almost  into  the  same 
error;  but  Mr.  Hume,  in  his  admirable  essay 
on  National  Character,  points  out  the  Swedes 
as  a  striking  exception  to  this  general  obser¬ 
vation.  John  Bull  is,  undoubtedly,  a  truly 
carnivorous  animal ;  but,  in  answer  to  the 
remark  of  M,  Rousseau,  I  must  observe,  that 
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notwithstanding  the  comparatively  unsub¬ 
stantial  and  cooling  diet  which  his  own  coun¬ 
trymen  are  famed  for  using,  they  can  exhibit 
a  bit  of  the  bull-dog  now  and  then,  as  much 
as  John  can  do;  and  no  one  doubts  their 
courage.  Animals  that  live  entirely  on  flesh 
are  said  only  to  be  savage  when  hungry  ;  at 
least  Shaw,  the  naturalist,  states  that  a  lion 
satiated  with  it,  looses  his  courage  to  such  a 
degree,  that  a  child  may  obtain  command  over 
him,  by  the  use  of  sharp  words  and  a  stick  ! 

The  life  of  privacy  and  retirement  which 
I  have  lived  during  my  residence  in  France, 
has  not  enabled  me  to  say  much  of  the  style 
of  French  dinners  in  private  houses;  but  one 
which  I  sat  down  to  in  that  of  a  French  no¬ 
bleman,  at  St.  Orner,  in  September  last,  could 
not  be  surpassed  at  Belvoir  Castle.  It  had 
but  one  fault,  which  was  being  too  good  ;  and 
from  the  variety  of  dishes  that  made  their 
appearance,  at  convenient  intervals,  aided  by 
a  like  variety  of  wines,  the  inducement  to  par¬ 
take  of  them  was  an  overmatch  for  prudence. 
As  for  dinners  at  inns,  or  hotels,  as  they  are 
called  in  France,  they  put  to  shame  those  we 
meet  with  in  England.  A  visit  to  Calais  or 
Boulogne,  will  prove  this  assertion ;  but  I 
wish  I  could  have  given  a  sketch  of  the  din¬ 
ner  at  the  Ancient  Poste  Hotel,  in  St  Omer, 
at  the  races,  last  Summer.  It  would  have 
made  a  beautiful  picture,  by  the  pencil  of  a 
good  artist,  not  only  from  the  form  and  variety 
of  the  dishes,  but  the  magnificent  dessert  which 
overspread  the  centre  of  the  table.  It  had 
another  advantage,  not  to  be  heard  of  at  race- 
dinners  in  our  own  country;  it  was  ordered 
for  forty  persons,  and  forty  persons  sat  down 
to  it,  the  party  being  selected  by  the  stewards. 
Neither  was  the  charge  for  it  alone  immode¬ 
rate,  being  ten  francs  a  head  ;  but  when  I 
came  to  pay  my  bill  the  next  morning,  I  was 
reminded  of  Mr.  Warde’s  description  of  the 
Pytehley-hunt  dinneis,  in  Northamptonshire, 
— viz.,  that  “  they  were  all  very  well  but  the 
reckoning^'  I  was  charged  for  three  bottles 
of  Champagne,  as  my  own  share ;  and  was 
then  asked  by  the  landlord,  what  brandy-and- 
water  l  had  drunk.  My  answer  was — plac¬ 
ing  my  hand  on  my  stomach — “  Regardez 
mon  estoinac,  monsieur ;  c’est  impossible .” 
Boniface  shrugged  up  his  shoulders,  and  said 
no  more.  Neither  did  I ;  but  I  believe  that, 
for  once  in  my  life,  I  paid  forty  shillings  in 
the  pound,  having  drunk  half  that  quantity, 
and  nothing  else  besides. 

On  talking  over  these  matters  lately  with  a 
very  clever  Englishman,  he  remarked,  that 
the  peculiarities  in  tiie  habits  of  different  na¬ 
tions  at  their  meals  would  afford  an  excellent 
subject  for  the  pen  of  a  well-travelled  gentle¬ 
man  ;  and  I  am  quite  of  his  opinion,  as  even 
trifles  relating  to  the  social  state  of  other 
countries  are  interesting.  The  breakfast  d  la 
fourchette  is  not  at  all  to  my  taste;  neither 
do  I  think  it  is  nearly  so  prevalent  in  France 


as  formerly.  The  last  time  I  was  at  Dunkirk) 
however,  I  saw  it  in  full  operation,  and  under 
circumstances  which,  I  must  say,  surprised 
me.  It  was  at  the  early  hour  of  seven  o’clock, 
when  I  was  making  my  breakfast  of  coffee 
and  a  roll,  that  I  saw  a  table  prepared  for  two, 
in  the  same  room,  with  every  thing  necessary 
for  a  dinner.  It  was  soon  occupied  by  two 
gentlemen,  who,  having  eaten  heartily  of  some 
very  savoury  dishes,  and  drunk  a  ‘bottle  of 
wine  between  them,  got  into  their  curricle, 
and  drove  away.  Now,  had  I  partaken  of 
this  repast,  I  should  have  felt  muddled,  if  not 
fuddled,  all  the  rest  of  the  day,  and,  I  think, 
incapacitated  from  any  mental  exertion. 

u  Did  you  ever  observe,”  said  the  gentle¬ 
man  to  whom  I  have  alluded,  “  the  difference 
between  the  French  and  our  method  of  tak¬ 
ing  soup  ?  fVe,”  said  he,  “  drink  it,  they , 
eat  it ;  which  is  at  once  observable  by  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  handed  to  the  mouth, 
by  the  spoon.  We  draw  it  up  by  our  breath, 
which  is  called  sipping,  accompanied  by  a 
not  very  agreeable  noise ;  they  hand  it  into 
the  mouth  noiselessly,  the  point  of  the  spoon 
entering  within  the  lips,  Again,”  said  he, 
“  you  will  not  see  the  most  uncouth  of  the 
French  put  a  knife  into  their  mouths,  at 
their  meals  ;  whereas,  too  many  of  what  are 
called  our  1  respectables’  seldom  put  the  fork. 
You  will  never  hear  of  a  Frenchman  cutting 
his  throat  by  eating  peas,  as  Brummell  said 
his  father  and  mother  had  both  well  nigh 
done.”  The  quantity  of  new  bread  the  French 
eat  with  their  dinner  is,  to  me,  quite  extraor¬ 
dinary, — so  much  so,  as  to  induce  me  almost 
to  doubt  Abernethy’s  anathema  against  it; 
but  their  general  moderation  in  drinking,  per¬ 
haps,  balances  the  scales.  They  drink  their 
Champagne  the  last  thing  of  all, — as  we  say, 
“  topping  up  with  it,”  on  account  of  its  di¬ 
gestive  properties,  which,  no  doubt,  it  pos¬ 
sesses.  In  fact,  this  wine  is  sadly  belied:  it 
is  very  aristocratic,  I  admit — no  recommen¬ 
dation  to  it,  perhaps,  in  these  days, — and 
will  not  endure  to  be  associated  with  low  com¬ 
pany.  Drunk  by  itself ,  it  is  no  doubt,  the 
most  wholesome  wine  in  the  world  ;  and  it  is 
a  well-known  fact,  that  gout  is  almost  unknown 
in  that  part  of  France  called  Champagne. 
As  Mr.  Walker  says  of  it,  by  promoting  ex¬ 
hilaration,  it  promotes  digestion, — ergo ,  it 
must  promote  health. 

Many  ludicrous  stories  are  told  of  the  mis¬ 
takes  made  by  both  Englishmen  and  French¬ 
men,  in  reference  to  their  national  tastes  in 
eating;  and  amongst  them  the  following  was 
related  to  me,  the  other  day  in  London.  A 
Frenchman  was  told  by  one  of  his  country¬ 
men,  that  he  would  be  charmed  with  the 
London  muffins.  No  sooner,  then,  had  he 
arrived  in  our  metropolis,  than  he  entered  a 
shop,  and  bought  one,  which  he  immediately 
ate,  in  the  state  in  which  it  had  been  drawn 
from  the  oven,  perhaps,  on  the  preceding  day. 
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His  disappointment  may  be  imagined  ;  and 
it  was  not  until  he  tried  another,  which  he 
ate  in  the  same  cold,  raw  state,  that  he  was 
satisfied  that  his  friend  had  played  him  a 
trick.  I  never  thought  I  should  have  lived 
to  see  a  man  eat  a  raw  artichoke  at  his 
breakfast;  but  I  witnessed  the  fact  last  sum¬ 
mer.  What  would  some  aldermen  give  for 
that  French  gentleman’s  digestion? 

I  have  now  said  my  say  on  this  subject ; 
and,  as  Seneca  tells  us,  it  is  awkward  to 
preach  to  the  belly,  because  it  has  no  ears,  it 
may  reasonably  be  expected,  that  not  an  ounce 
more,  or  an  ounce  less  will  be  eaten  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  these  remarks.  I  can  only 
answer  for  myself,  that,  had  I  been  intem¬ 
perate  in  eating,  other  pleasures,  which  I  am 
now  able  to  indulge  in,  would  all  have  been 
swamped  in  that  one  gratification.  I  should 
have  been  dyspeptic  and  gouty,  in  place  of 
being  hale  and  well,  and  equally  capable  of 
fatigue  as  I  was  twenty  years  back.  In  fact, 
“  'tis  the  pace  that  kills"  over  a  country,  or 
over  the  mahogany  ;  and  there  is  a  temper¬ 
ance  in  all  things — in  eating,  drinking,  hunt¬ 
ing,  smoking, — ay,  even  in  knowledge,  and 
in  religion. — Fraser's  Magazine. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  LITERATURE  OF  EU¬ 
ROPE  in  the  15th,  16th,  and  17th 

CENTURIES.  VOL.  I. 

By  Henry  Hallam,  F.R.A.S. 

[From  this  admirable  synoptical  view  of  the 
literary  history  of  three  centuries,  by  the  cele¬ 
brated  author  of  the  History  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  select  many 
passages  of  popular  interest,  which  relate  to 
times,  characters,  and  events  of  unfading  at¬ 
traction  to  every  well-directed  mind  athirst 
for  valuable  information  to  be  garnered  into 
his  store  of  knowledge.] 

Dante  and  Petrarch. 

Dante  and  Petrarch  are,  as  it  were,  the 
morning  stars  of  our  modern  literature.  I 
shall  say  nothing  more  of  the  former  in  this 
place :  he  does  not  stand  in  such  close  con¬ 
nexion  as  Petrarch  with  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury  ;  nor  had  he  such  influence  over  the 
taste  of  his  age.  In  this  respect,  Petrarch 
has  as  much  the  advantage  over  Dante,  as 
he  was  his  inferior  in  depth  of  thought  and 
creative  power.  He  formed  a  school  of  poe¬ 
try,  which,  though  no  disciple  comparable  to 
himself  came  out  of  it,  gave  a  character  to 
the  taste  of  his  country.  He  did  not  invent 
the  sonnet ;  but  he,  perhaps,  was  the  cause 
that  it  has  continued  in  fashion  for  so  many 
ages.1*  He  gave  purity,  elegance,  and  even 

*  Crescimbeni,  (Storia  della  vulgar  poesia,  vol.  ii., 
p.  269,)  asserts  the  claim  of  Guiton  d’ Arezzo  to  the 
invention  of  the  regular  sonnet,  or  at  least  the  per¬ 
fection  of  that  in  use  among  the  Provencals. 


stability  to  the  Italian  language,  which  has 
been  incomparably  less  changed  during  near 
five  centuries  since  his  time,  than  it  was  in 
one  between  the  age  of  Guido  Guinizzelli 
and  his  own.  And  none  have  denied  him 
the  honour  of  having  restored  a  true  feeling 
of  classical  antiquity  in  Italy,  and  conse¬ 
quently  in  Europe. 

Origin  of  the  English  Language. 

Nothing  can  be  more  difficult,  except  by 
an  arbitrary  line,  than  to  determine  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  English  language  ;  not  so 
much,  as  in  those  of  the  continent,  because 
we  are  in  want  of  materials,  but  rather 
from  an  opposite  reason,  the  possibility  of 
tracing  a  very  gradual  succession  of  verbal 
changes  that  ended  in  a  change  of  denomi¬ 
nation.  We  should  probably  experience  a 
similar  difficulty,  if  we  knew  equally  well 
the  current  idiom  of  France  or  Italy  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  centuries.  For  when  we 
compare  the  earliest  English  of  the  thirteenth 
century  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  of  the  twelfth, 
it  seems  hard  to  pronounce,  why  it  should 
pass  for  a  separate  language,  rather  than  a 
modification  or  simplification  of  the  former. 
We  roust  conform,  however,  to  usage,  and 
say  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  was  converted  into 
English:  I.  by  contracting  or  otherwise 
modifying  the  pronunciation  and  orthography 
of  words ;  2.  by  omitting  many  inflections, 
especially  of  the  noun,  and  consequently 
making  more  use  of  articles  and  auxiliaries  ; 

3.  by  the  introduction  of  French  derivatives; 

4.  by  using  less  inversion  and  ellipsis,  espe¬ 
cially  in  poetry.  Of  these  the  second  alone, 
I  think,  can  be  considered  as  sufficient  to 
describe  a  new  form  of  language ;  and  this 
was  brought  about  so  gradually,  that  we  are 
not  relieved  from  much  of  our  difficulty, 
whether  some  compositions  shall  pass  for  the 
latest  offspring  of  the  mother,  or  the  earliest 
fruits  of  the  daughter’s  fertility.f 

The  Anglo-Norman  language  is  a  phrase 
not  quite  so  unobjectionable  as  the  Anglo- 
Norman  constitution ;  and  as  it  is  sure  to 
deceive,  we  might  better  lay  it  aside  alto¬ 
gether.];  In  the  one  instance,  there  was  a 

+  It  is  a  proof  of  this  difficulty,  that  the  best 
masters  of  our  ancient  language  have  lately  intro¬ 
duced  the  word  semi-Saxon,  which  is  to  cover  every 
thing  trom  1150  to  1250.  See  Thorpe’s  Preface  to 
Analecta  Anglo-Saxonica,  and  many  other  recent 
books. 

J  A  popular  and  pleasing  writer  has  drawn  a  little 
upon  his  imagination  in  the  following  account  of  the 
language  of  our  forefathers  after  the  Conquest : — 
“  The  language  of  the  church  was  Latin,  that  of  the 
king  and  nobles,  Norman  ;  that  of  the  people,  Anglo- 
Saxon  ;  the  Anglo-Norman  jargon  was  only  employed 
in  the  commercial  intercourse  between  the  conquerors 
and  conquered."  Ellis’s  Specimens  of  Early  English 
Poets,  vol.  i.,  p.  17.  What  was  this  jargon,  and 
where  do  we  find  a  proof  of  its  existence  ?  and  what 
was  the  commercial  intercourse  hinted  at  ?  I  sus¬ 
pect  Ellis  only  meant,  what  has  often  been  remarked, 
that  the  animals  which  bear  a  Saxon  name  in  the 
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real  fusion  of  laws  and  government,  to  which 
we  can  find  but  a  remote  analogy,  or  rather 
none  at  all  in  the  other.  It  is  piobable,  in¬ 
deed,  that  the  converse  of  foreigners  might 
have  something  to  do  with  those  simplifica¬ 
tions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  grammar,  which 
appear  about  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  more 
than  a  century  after  the  Conquest ;  though 
it  is  also  true,  that  languages  of  a  very  arti¬ 
ficial  structure,  like  that  of  England  before 
that  revolution,  often  became  less  complex 
in  their  forms,  without  any  such  violent  pro¬ 
cess  as  an  amalgamation  of  two  different 
races.  What  is  commonly  called  the  Saxon 
Chronicle  is  continued  to  the  death  of  Ste¬ 
phen,  in  1154,  and  in  the  same  language, 
though  with  some  loss  of  its  purity.  Besides 
the  neglect  of  several  grammatical  rules, 
French  words  now  and  then  obtrude  them¬ 
selves,  but  not  very  frequently,  in  the  latter 
pages  of  this  Chronicle.  Peterborough,  how¬ 
ever,  was  quite  an  English  monastery  ;  its 
endowments,  its  abbots,  were  Saxon  ;  and 
the  political  spirit  the  Chronicle  breathes,  in 
some  passages,  is  that  of  the  indignant  sub¬ 
jects,  servi  ancor  frementi ,  of  the  Norman 
usurpers.  If  its  last  compilers,  therefore, 
gave  way  to  some  innovations  of  language, 
we  may  presume  that  these  prevailed  more 
extensively  in  places  less  secluded,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  London. 

Writing  in  the  Fourteenth  Century , — the 
Oldest  Letter . 

The  art  of  reading  does  not  imply  that  of 
writing ;  it  seems  likely  that  the  one  prevailed 
before  the  other.  The  latter  was  difficult  to 
acquire,  in  consequence  of  the  regularity  of 
characters  preserved  by  the  clerks,  and  their 
complex  system  of  abbreviations,  which  ren¬ 
dered  the  cursive  handwriting,  introduced 
about  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  almost 
as  operose  to  those  who  had  not  much  expe¬ 
rience  of  it  as  the  more  stiff  characters  of 
older  manuscripts.  It  certainly  appears  that 
even  autograph  signatures  are  not  found  till 
a  late  period.  Philip  the  Bold,  who  ascend¬ 
ed  the  French  throne  in  1272,  could  not 
write,  though  this  is  not  the  case  with  any 
of  his  successors.  I  do  not  know  that  equal 
ignorance  is  recorded  of  any  English  sove¬ 
reign,  though  we  have  I  think  only  a  series 
of  autographs  beginning  with  Richard  II. 
It  is  said  by  the  authors  of  Nouveau  Traite 
de  la  Diplomatique ,  Benedictines  of  labo¬ 
rious  and  exact  erudition,  that  the  art  of 
writing  had  become  rather  common  among 
the  laity  of  France  before  the  end  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century :  out  of  eight  witnesses  to  a 
testament  in  1277,  five  could  write  their 
names  ;  at  the  beginning  of  that  age,  it  is 
probable,  they  think,  that  not  one  could  have 

fields  acquire  a  French  one  in  the  shambles.  But 
even  this  is  more  ingenious  than  just ;  for  muttons, 
beeves,  and  porkers  are  good,  old  words  for  the  living 
quadrupeds. 


done  so.*  Signatures  to  deeds  of  private 
persons,  however,  do  not  begin  to  appear  till 
the  fourteenth,  and  were  not  in  established 
use  in  France  till  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century. f  Indorsements  upon  En¬ 

glish  deeds,  as  well  as  mere  signatures,  by 
laymen  of  rank,  bearing  date  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.,  are  in  existence ;  and  there  is 
an  English  letter  from  the  lady  of  Sir  John 
Pelham  to  her  husband  in  1399,  which  is 
probably  one  of  the  earliest  instances  of 
female  penmanship.  By  the  badness  of  the 
grammar  we  may  presume  it  to  be  her  own.J 
Laymen,  among  whom  Chaucer  and  Gower 
are  illustrious  examples,  received  occasionally 
a  learned  education ;  and  indeed  the  great 
number  of  gentlemen  who  studied  in  the  inns 
of  court  is  a  conclusive  proof  that  they  were 
not  generally  illiterate.  The  common  law 
required  some  knowledge  of  two  languages. 
Upon  the  whole  we  may  be  inclined  to  think, 
that  in  the  year  1400,  or  at  the  accession  of 
Henry  IV.,  the  average  instruction  of  an 
English  gentleman  of  the  first  class  would 
comprehend  common  reading  and  writing, 
a  tolerable  familiarity  with  French,  and  a 
slight  tincture  of  Latin ;  the  latter  retained 

*  Vol.  ii.,  p.  423. 

+  Ibid.,  p.  434  et  post. 

j  I  am  indebted  for  a  knowledge  of  this  letter  to 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter,  who  recollected  to  have 
seen  it  in  an  old  edit:on  of  Collins’s  Peerage.  Later 
editions  have  omitted  it  as  an  unimportant  redun¬ 
dancy,  though  interesting  even  for  its  contents,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  value  it  acquires  from  the  language. 
On  account  of  its  scarcity,  being  only  found  in  old 
editions  now  not  in  request,  I  shall  insert  it  here ; 
and  till  any  thing  else  shall  prefer  a  claim,  it  may 
pass  for  the  oldest  private  letter  in  the  English 
language,  I  have  not  kept  the  orthography,  but 
have  left  several  incoherent  and  ungrammatical 
phrases  as  they  stand.  It  was  copied  by  Collins 
from  the  archives  of  the  Newcastle  family. 

My  dear  Lord, — I  recommend  me  to  your  high 
lordship  with  heart  aud  body  and  all  my  poor  might, 
and  with  all  this,  I  thank  you  as  my  dear  lord  dearest 
aud  best  beloved  of  all  earthly  lords  I  say  for  me 
and  thank  you  my  dear  lord  with  all  this  that  I  say 
before  of  your  comfortable  letter  that  ye  sent  me 
from  Pontefract  that  come  to  me  on  Mary  Magda¬ 
lene  day ;  for  by  my  troth  I  was  never  so  glad  as 
when  I  heard  by  your  letter  that  ye  were  strong 
enough  with  the  grace  of  God  for  to  keep  you  from 
the  malice  of  your  enemies.  And  dear  lord,  if  it 
like  to  your  high  lordship,  that  as  soon  as  ye  might 
that  l  might  hear  of  your  gracious  speed  ;  which  as 
God  Almighty  continue  and  increase.  And  my  dear 
lord  if  it  like  you  for  to  know  of  my  fare,  I  am  here 
by  laid  in  manner  of  a  siege  with  the  county  of 
Sussex,  Surrey,  and  a  great  parcel  of  Kent,  so  that 
I  may  nought,  out  no  none  victuals  get  me  but  with 
much  hard.  Wherefore  my  dear  if  it  like  you  by  the 
advice  of  your  wise  counsel  for  to  get  remedy  of  the 
salvation  of  your  castle  and  withstand  the  malice  of 
the  shires  aforesaid.  And  also  that  ye  be  fully  in¬ 
formed  of  their  great  malice  workers  in  these  shires 
which  that  haves  so  despitefully  wrought  to  you, 
and  to  your  castle,  to  your  men,  and  to  your  tenants 
for  this  country  have  vai  [sic]  wasted  for  a  great 
while.  Farewell,  my  dear  lord,  the  holy  Trinity 
you  keep  from  your  enemies,  and  ever  send  me  good 
tidings  of  you.  Written  at  Pevensey  in  the  castle 
on  St.  Jacob  day  last  past,— By  your  own  poor 

J.  Pelham. 


To  my  true  Lord. 
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or  not,  according  to  his  circumstances  and 
character,  as  school  learning  is  at  present. 
This  may  he  rather  a  favourable  statement ; 
but  after  another  generation  it  might  be  as¬ 
sumed,  as  we  shall  see,  with  more  confidence 
as  a  fair  one.* 

Invention  of  Paper. 

A  demand  for  instruction  in  the  art  of  writ¬ 
ing  would  increase  with  the  frequency  of  epis¬ 
tolary  correspondence,  which,  where  of  a  pri¬ 
vate  or  secret  nature,  no  one  would  gladly  con¬ 
duct  by  the  intervention  of  a  secretary.  Better 
education,  more  refined  manners,  a  closer  inter¬ 
course  of  social  life,  were  the  primary  causes 
of  this  increase  in  private  correspondence.  But 
it  was  greatly  facilitated  by  the  invention,  or 
rather,  extended  use,  of  paper  as  the  vehicle 
of  writing  instead  of  parchment ;  a  revolu¬ 
tion,  as  it  may  be  called,  of  high  importance, 
without  which  both  the  art  of  writing  would 
have  been  much  less  practised,  and  the  in¬ 
vention  of  printing  less  serviceable  to  man¬ 
kind.  After  the  subjugation  of  Egypt  by 
the  Saracens,  the  importation  of  the  papy¬ 
rus,  previously  in  general  use,  came  in  no 
long  time  to  an  end  ;  so  that,  though  down 
to  the  end  of  the  seventh  century  all  instru¬ 
ments  in  France  were  written  upon  it,  we 
find  its  place  afterwards  supplied  by  parch¬ 
ment  ;  and  under  the  house  of  Charlemagne, 
there  is  hardly  an  instrument  upon  any  other 
material.f  Parchment,  however,  a  much 
more  durable  and  useful  vehicle  than  papy¬ 
rus,  l  was  expensive,  and  its  cost  not  only  ex¬ 
cluded  the  necessary  waste  which  a  free  use 
of  writing  requires,  but  gave  rise  to  the  un¬ 
fortunate  practice  of  erasing  manuscripts  in 
order  to  replace  them  with  some  new  matter. 
This  was  carried  to  a  great  extent,  and  has 
occasioned  the  loss  of  precious  monuments  of 
antiquity,  as  is  now  demonstrated  by  instances 
of  their  restoration. 

The  date  of  the  invention  of  our  present 
paper,  manufactured  from  linen  rags,  or  of 
its  introduction  into  Europe,  has  long  been 
the  subject  of  controversy.  That  paper  made 

*  It  might  be  inferred  from  a  passage  in  Richard 
of  Bury,  about  1343,  that  none  but  ecclesiastics  could 
read  at  all.  He  deprecates  the  putting  of  books  into 
the  hands  of  laid,  who  do  not  know  one  side  from 
another.  And  in  several  places  it  seems  that  he 
thought  they  were  meant  for  “  the  tonsured  ”  alone. 
But  a  great  change  took  place  in  the  ensuing  half 
century  ;  and  I  do  not  believe  he  can  be  construed 
strictly  even  as  to  his  own  time. 

-f  Montfaucon,  in  Acad.des  Inscript.,  vol.  vi.  But 
Muratori  says  that  the  papyrus  was  little  used  in  the 
seventh  century,  though  writings  on  it  may  be  found 
as  late  as  the  tenth.  Dissert,  xliii.  This  dissertation 
relates  to  the  condition  of  letters  in  Italy  as  far  as 
the  year  1100  ;  as  the  xlivth  does  to  their  subsequent 
history. 

J  Heeren  justly  remarks  (I  do  not  know  that 
others  have  done  the  same,)  of  how  great  importance 
the  introduction  of  parchment,  to  which,  and  after¬ 
wards  to  paper,  the  old  perishable  papyraceous  ma¬ 
nuscripts  were  transferred,  has  been  to  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  literature. — P.  74. 


from  cotton  was  iu  use  sooner,  is  admitted 
on  all  sides.  Some  charters  written  upon 
that  kind  not  later  than  the  tenth  century 
were  seen  by  Montfaucon  ;  and  it  is  even 
said  to  be  found  in  papal  bulls  of  the  ninth. § 
The  Greeks,  however,  from  whom  the  west 
of  Europe  is  conceived  to  have  borrowed  this 
sort  of  paper,  did  not  much  employ  it  in 
manuscript  books,  according  to  Monttaucon, 
till  the  twelfth  century,  from  which  time  it 
came  into  frequent  use  among  them.  Mura¬ 
tori  had  seen  no  writing  upon  this  material 
older  than  1100,  though,  in  deference  to 
Montfaucon,  he  admits  its  employment  ear¬ 
lier.]  |  It  certainly  was  not  greatly  used  in 
Italy  before  the  thirteenth  century.  Among 
the  Saracens  of  Spain,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  East,  it  was  of  much 
greater  antiquity.  The  Greeks  called  it  charta 
Damascena,  having  been  manufactured  or 
sold  in  the  city  of  Damascus.  And  Casiri, 
in  his  catalogue  of  the  Arabic  manuscripts 
in  the  Escurial,  desires  us  to  understand  that 
they  are  written  on  paper  of  cotton  or  linen, 
but  generally  the  latter,  unless  the  contrary 
be  expressed. IT  Many  in  this  catalogue 
were  written  before  the  thirteenth,  or  even 
the  twelfth  century. 

This  will  lead  us  to  the  move  disputed 
question  as  to  the  antiquity  of  linen  paper. 
The  earliest  distinct  instance  1  have  found, 
and  which  I  believe  has  hitherto  been  over¬ 
looked,  is  an  Arabic  version  of  the  aphorisms 
of  Hippocrates,  the  manuscript  bearing  the 
date  of  1100.  This  Casiri  observes  to  be  on 
linen  paper,  not  as  in  itself  remarkable,  but 
as  accounting  for  its  injury  by  wet.  It  does 
not  appear  whether  it  were  written  in  Spain, 
or,  like  many  in  that  catalogue,  brought  from 
Egypt  or  the  East.** 

The  authority  of  Casiri  must  confirm  be¬ 
yond  doubt  a  passage  in  Peter  Abbot  of 
Clugni,  which  has  perplexed  those  who  place 
the  invention  of  linen  paper  very  low.  In  a 
treatise  against  the  Jews,  he  speaks  of  books, 
ex  pellibus  arietum,  hircorum,  vel  vitulorum, 
sive  ex  biblis  vel  juncis  Orientalium  paludum, 
aut  ex  rasuris  veterum  pannorum ,  seu  ex 
alia  qualibet  forte  viliore  materia  compactos. 
A  late  English  writer  contends  that  nothing 
can  be  meant  by  the  last  words,  “  unless  that 
all  sorts  of  inferior  substances  capable  of 
being  so  applied,  among  them,  perhaps 
hemp  and  the  remains  of  cordage,  were  used 
at  this  period  in  the  manufacture  of  paper. 

It  certainly  at  least  seems  reasonable  to 

§  Mem.  de  l’Acad.  des  Inscriptions,  vi.,  604.  Nou¬ 
veau  Traite  de  Diplomatique,  i.  517.  Savigny, 
Gesch.  des  Romischeu  Reclits,  iii.,  534. 

||  Dissert.,  xliii. 

Materiae,  nisi  membraneus  sit  codex,  nulla 
mentio  :  cseteros  bombycinos,  ac,  maximam  partem, 
ehavtaceos  esse  colli  gas.  Praefatio.  p.  7* 

**  Casiri,  N.  737-  Codex  anno  Christi  1100,  char- 
taceus,  &c. 

ft  See  a  memoir  on  an  ancient  manuscript  of 
Aratus,  by  Mr.  Ottley,  in  Archeseologia,  vol.  xxvi. 
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interpret  the  words  “  ex  rasuris  veterum  pan¬ 
norum, ’’  of  linen  rags ;  and  when  I  add 
that  Peter  Cluniacensis  passed  a  considerable 
time  in  Spain  about  1141,  there  can  remain, 
it  seems,  no  rational  doubt  that  the  Saracens 
of  the  peninsula  were  acquainted  with  that 
species  of  paper,  though  perhaps  it  was  as 
yet  unknown  in  every  other  country. 

Andies  asserts,  on  the  authority  of  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Barcelona,  that 
a  treaty  between  the  kings  of  Aragon  and 
Castile,  bearing  the  date  of  1 178,  and  written 
upon  linen  paper,  is  extant  in  the  archives  of 
that  city*  He  alleges  several  other  instances 
in  the  next  age  ;  when  Mabillon,  who  denies 
that  paper  of  linen  was  then  used  in  char¬ 
ters,  which,  indeed,  no  one  is  likely  to  main¬ 
tain,  mentions,  as  the  earliest  specimen  he 
had  seen  in  France,  a  letter  of  Joinville  to 
St.  Louis,  which  must  be  older  than  1270. 
Andres  refers  the  invention  to  the  Saracens 
of  Spain,  using  the  fine  flax  of  Valencia 
and  Murcia ;  and  conjectures  that  it  was 
brought  into  use  among  the  Spaniards  them¬ 
selves  by  Alfonso  of  Castile. f 

In  the  opinion  of  the  English  writer  to 
whom  we  have  above  referred,  paper,  from  a 
very  early  period,  was  manufactured  of  mixed 
material,  which  have  sometimes  been  erro¬ 
neously  taken  for  pure  cotton.  We  have  in 
the  Tower  of  London  a  letter  addressed  to 
Henry  III.,  by  Raymond,  son  of  Raymond 
VI.,  Count  of  Toulouse,  and  consequently 
between  1216  and  1222,  when  the  latter  died, 
upon  very  strong  paper,  and  certainly  made, 
in  Mr.  Ottley’s  judgment,  of  mixed  mate¬ 
rials  ;  while  in  several  of  the  time  of  Edward 
I.,  written  upon  genuine  cotton  paper  of  no 
great  thickness,  the  fibres  of  cotton  present 
themselves  every  where  at  the  backs  of  the 
letters  so  distinctly  that  they  seem  as  if  they 
might  even  now  be  spun  into  thread. 


Lockhart’s  life  of  sir  Walter  soott. 

Scott  and  Wordsworth. 

(Concluded  from  page  223.) 

It  was  in  the  September  of  1803,  that 
Scott  first  saw  Wordsworth.  Their  mutual 
acquaintance,  Stoddart,  had  so  often  talked 
of  them  to  each  other,  that  they  met  as  if 
they  had  not  been  strangers ;  and  they 
parted  friends. 

Mr.  and  Miss  Wordsworth  had  just  com¬ 
pleted  that  tour  in  the  Highlands,  of  which 
so  many  incidents  have  since  been  immor¬ 
talized,  both  in  the  poet’s  verse  and  in  the 
hardly  less  poetical  prose  of  his  sister’s 

*  Vol.  ii. ,  p.  73.  Andres  has  gone  much  at  length 
into  this  subject,  and  has  collected  several  important 
passages  which  do  not  appear  in  my  text.  The 
letter  of  Joinville  has  been  supposed  to  be  addressed 
to  Louis  Hutiu,  in  1314,  but  this  seems  inconsistent 
with  the  writer’s  age. 

f  Id.  p.  84.  He  cannot  mean  that  it  was  never 
employed  before  Alfonso’s  time,  of  which  he  has 
already  given  instances. 


Diary.  On  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  having  left  their  carriage  at  Rosslyn, 
they  walked  down  the  valley  to  Lasswade, 
and  arrived  there  before  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott 
had  risen.  “  We  were  received,”  Mr. 
Wordsworth  has  told  me,  “  with  that  frank 
cordiality  which,  under  whatever  circum¬ 
stances  I  afterwards  met  him,  always 
marked  his  manners  ;  and,  indeed,  I  found 
him  then  in  every  respect — except,  perhaps, 
that  his  animal  spirits  were  somewhat  higher 
—precisely  the  same  man  that  you  knew 
him  in  later  life;  the  same  lively,  entertain¬ 
ing  conversation,  full  of  anecdote,  and  averse 
from  disquisition  ;  the  same  unaffected  mo¬ 
desty  about  himself ;  the  same  cheerful  and 
benevolent  and  hopeful  views  of  man  and 
the  world.  He  partly  read  and  partly  re¬ 
cited,  sometimes  in  an  enthusiastic  style  of 
chant,  the  first  four  cantos  of  the  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel ;  and  the  novelty  of  the  man¬ 
ners,  the  clear  picturesque  descriptions,  and 
the  easy  glowing  energy  of  much  of  the 
verse,  greatly  delighted  me.’’ 

On  reaching  his  cottage  in  Westmoreland, 
Wordsworth  addressed  a  letter  to  Scott, 
from  which  I  must  quote  a  few  sentences. 
It  is  dated  Grasmere,  October,  16th,  1803. 
“  We  had  a  delightful  journey  home,  de¬ 
lightful  weather,  and  a  sweet  country  to 
travel  through.  We  reached  our  little  cot¬ 
tage  in  high  spirits,  and  thankful  to  God  for 
all  his  bounties.  My  wife  and  child  were 
both  well,  and  as  I  need  not  say,  we  had  all 
of  us  a  happy  meeting.  *  *  *  *  We  passed 
Branxholme— your  Branxholme,  we  sup¬ 
posed— about  four  miles  on  this  side  of 
Hawick.  It  looks  better  in  your  poem 
than  in  its  present  realities.  The  situation, 
however,  is  delightful,  and  makes  amends 
for  an  ordinary  mansion.  The  whole  of  the 
Teviot  and  the  pastoral  steeps  about  Moss- 
paul  pleased  us  exceedingly.  The  Esk 
below  Langholm  is  a  delicious  river,  and  we 
saw  it  to  great  advantage.  We  did  not  omit 
noticing  Johnnie  Armstrong’s  keep;  but 
his  hanging  place,  to  our  great  regret,  we 
missed.  We  were,  indeed,  most  truly  sorry 
that  we  could  not  have  you  along  with  us 
into  Westmoreland.  The  country  was  in 
its  full  glory — the  verdure  of  the  valleys,  in 
which  we  are  so  much  superior  to  you  in 
Scotland,  but  little  tarnished  by  the  weather, 
and  the  trees  putting  on  their  most  beauti¬ 
ful  looks.  My  sister  was  quite  enchanted, 
and  we  often  said  to  each  other,  What  a  pity 
Mr.  Scott  is  not  with  us  !  *  *  *  *  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  Coleridge  and 
Southey,  at  Keswick,  last  Sunday.  Southey, 
whom  I  never  saw  much  of  before,  T  liked 
much :  he  is  very  pleasant  in  his  manner, 
and  a  man  of  great  reading  in  old  books, 
poetry,  chronicles,  memoirs,  &c.  &c.,  par¬ 
ticularly  Spanish  and  Portuguese.  *  *  *  * 
My  sister  and  I  often  talk  of  the  happy  days 
that  we  spent  in  your  company.  Such  things 
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do  not  occur  often  in  life.  If  we  live  we 
shall  meet  again  ;  that  is  my  consolation 
when  I  think  of  these  things — Scotland  and 
England  sound  like  division,  do  what  ye 
can  ;  but  we  really  are  but  neighbours,  and 
if  you  were  no  farther  off,  and  in  Yorkshire, 
we  should  think  so.  Farewell.  God  pros¬ 
per  you,  and  all  that  belongs  to  you.  Your 
sincere  friend,  for  such  I  will  call  myself, 
though  slow  to  use  a  word  of  such  solemn 
meaning  to  any  one, — W.  Wordsworth.’’ 

The  Ettrick  Shepherd. 

I  have  already  said  something  of  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  Scott’s  acquaintance  with  “  the 
Kttrick  Shepherd.’’  Shortly  after  their 
first  meeting,  Hogg,  coming  into  Edinburgh 
with  a  flock  of  sheep,  was  seized  with  a 
sudden  ambition  of  seeing  himself  in  print, 
and  he  wrote  out  that  same  night  “  Willie 
and  Katie,”  and  a  few  other  ballads,  already 
famous  in  the  Forest,  which  some  obscure 
bookseller  gratified  him  by  putting  forth 
accordingly  ;  but  they  appear  to  have  at¬ 
tracted  no  notice  beyond  their  originalsphere. 
Hog  then  made  an  excursion  into  the  High¬ 
lands,  in  quest  of  employment  as  overseer 
of  some  extensive  sheep-farm;  but,  though 
Scott  had  furnished  him  with  strong  recom¬ 
mendations  to  various  friends,  he  returned 
without  success.  He  printed  an  account  of 
his  travels,  however,  in  a  set  of  letters  in 
the  Scots  Magazine,  which,  though  exceed¬ 
ingly  rugged  and  uncouth,  had  abundant 
traces  of  the  native  shrewdness  and  genuine 
poetical  feeling  of  this  remarkable  man. 
These  also  failed  to  excite  attention  ;  but 
undeterred  by  such  disappointments,  the 
Shepherd  no  sooner  read  the  third  volume 
of  the  “  Minstrelsy,’’  than  he  made  up  his 
mind  that;_the  Editor’s  “  Imitations  of  the 
Ancients’”  were  by  no  means  what  they 
should  have  been.  “  Immediately,’’  he 
says,  in  one  of  his  many  memoirs  of  himself, 
“  I  chose  a  number  of  traditional  facts,  and 
set  about  imitating  the  manner  of  the  An¬ 
cients  myself.’’  These  imitations  he  trans¬ 
mitted  to  Scott,  who  warmly  praised  the 
many  striking  beauties  scattered  over  their 
rough  surface.  The  next  time  that  Hogg’s 
business  carried  him  to  Edinburgh,  he 
waited  upon  Scott,  who  invited  him  to  din¬ 
ner  in  Castle-street,  in  company  with  Wil¬ 
liam  Laidlaw,  who  happened  also  to  be  in 
town,  and  some  other  admirers  of  the  rustic 
genius.  When  Hogg  entered  the  drawing¬ 
room,  Mrs.  Scott,  being  at  the  time  in  a 
delicate  state  of  health,  was  reclining  on  a 
sofa.  The  Shepherd,  after  being  presented, 
and  making  his  best  bow,  forthwith  took 
possession  of  another  sofa  placed  opposite 
to  hers,  and  stretched  himself  thereupon  at 
all  his  length  ;  for,  as  he  said  afterwards, 

“  I  thought  I  could  never  do  wrong  to  copy 
the  lady  of  the  house.’’  As  his  dress  at 
this  period  was  precisely  that  in  which  any 


ordinary  herdsman  attends  cattle  to  the 
market,  and  as  his  hands,  moreover,  bore 
most  legible  marks  of  a  recent  sheep-smear¬ 
ing,  the  lady  of  the  house  did  not  observe 
with  perfect  equanimity  the  novel  usage  to 
which  her  chintz  was  exposed.  The  Shep¬ 
herd,  however,  remarked  nothing  of  all  this 
— dined  heartily,  and  drank  freely,  and,  by 
jest,  anecdote,  and  song,  afforded  plentiful 
merriment  to  the  more  civilized  part  of  the 
company.  As  the  liquor  operated,  his  fa¬ 
miliarity  increased  and  strengthened  ;  from 
“Mr.  Scott,”  he  advanced  to  “  Shera,” 
and  thence  to  “Scott,’’  “Walter,”  and 
“  Wattie,” — until,  at  supper,  he  fairly  con¬ 
vulsed  the  whole  party  by  addressing  Mrs. 
Scott,  as  “  Charlotte.” 


Nutmegs. — That  eternal  scoundrel,  that 
Captain  John  Allspice  of  Nahant,  he  used  to 
trade  to  Charleston,  and  he  carried  a  cargo  once 
there  of  fifty  barrels  of  nutmegs  :  well,  he 
put  a  half  a  bushel  of  good  ones  into  each 
end  of  the  barrel,  and  the  rest  he  filled  up 
with  wooden  ones,  so  like  the  real  thing,  no 
soul  could  tell  the  difference  until  he  bit  one 
with  his  teeth ,  and  that  he  never  thought  of 
doing,  until  he  was  first  bit  himself. 

Sam  Patch. — That  are  man  was  a  great 
diver,  says  the  Clockmaker,  and  the  last  dive 
he  took  was  off  the  falls  of  Niagara,  and  he 
was  never  heerd  of  agin  till  tother  day,  when 
Captain  Enoch  Wentworth,  of  the  Susy  Ann 
Whaler,  saw  him  in  the  South  Sea.  Why, 
says  Captain  Enoch  to  him,  why  Sam,  says 
he,  how  on  airth  did  you  get  here  ?  I  thought 
you  was  drowned  at  the  Canadian  lines. 
Why,  says  he,  I  didn't  get  on  airth  here  at 
all,  but  I  came  right  slap  through  it.  In 
that  are  Niagara  dive,  I  went  so  everlasting 
deep,  I  thought  it  was  just  as  short  to  come 
up  tother  side,  so  out  1  came  in  those  parts. 
If  I  dont  take  the  shine  off  the  Sea  Serpent, 
when  I  get  back  to  Boston,  then  my  name’s 
not  Sam  Patch. —  The  Clock-maker. 

fVisdom. — There  are  some  folks  who  think 
a  good  deal  and  say  but  little,  and  they  are 
wise  folks  ;  and  there  are  others  again,  who 
blart  right  out  whatever  comes  uppermost, 
and  I  guess  they  are  pretty  considerable  su¬ 
perfine  darned  fools. — Ibid. 

Little  People. — The  littler  folks  be,  the 
bigger  they  talk.  You  never  seed  a  small 
man  that  didn’t  wear  high  heel  boots,  and  a 
high  crowned  hat,  and  that  warn’t  ready  to 
fight  most  any  one,  to  show  he  was  a  man 
every  inch  of  him. — Ibid. 
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THORNBURY  CASTLE 


Thornbury  is  a  moderately  sized  town,  in 
the  lower  division  of  the  hundred  of  Thorn¬ 
bury,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  and 
twenty-four  miles  south-west  of  Gloucester. 
Its  situation  is  very  picturesque,  being  on  the 
banks  of  a  rivulet  two  miles  westward  of  the 
glittering,  red,  and  rapid  Severn,  embedded 
in  its  emerald  vale,  and  shining  up  in  splen¬ 
did  contrast  to  the  shady  hills  of  the  Dean 
Forest.”* 

The  town  abounds  in  antiquities,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  which  are  parts  of  an  unfinished 
castle  and  mansion,  begun  by  Edward  Staf¬ 
ford,  Duke  of  Buckingham  ;  the  completion 
of  which  was  prevented  by  his  execution,  in 
the  year  1522.  It  exhibits  a  fine  specimen 
of  the  last  gradation  of  Gothic  architecture 
in  its  application  to  castellated  houses.  The 
whole  is  a  picturesque  architectural  group, 
with  many  beauties  of  battlemented  tower 
and  turret,  and  enriched  chimney-shaft,  in 
some  parts  clothed  with  luxuriant  evergreens. 
The  outer  wall  is  in  good  preservation  ;  and 
over  the  principal  entrance,  a  well-propor¬ 
tioned  arch,  is  an  inscription  recording  the 
date  of  erection,  &c.  Of  the  fate  and  fortune 
of  the  noble  founder,  who  fell  one  of  the  ear- 

*  Berkeley  Castle,  an  historical  Romance,  by  the 
Hou.  Grantley  F.  Berkeley,  M.  P., 
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best  victims  to  the  cruel  tyranny  of  our  eighth 
Henry,  it  may  be  interesting  to  borrow  a  few 
details  from  Sir  James  Mackintosh's  His¬ 
tory: — 

Edward  Stafford,  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
was  the  fifth  in  descent  from  Anne  Pianta- 
genet,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Thomas  of 
Woodstock,  the  youngest  son  of  King  Ed¬ 
ward  III.  The  line  of  his  pedigree  is 
marked  in  civil  blood.  His  father  was  be¬ 
headed  by  Richard  III.;  his  grandfather 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  St.  Alban’s  ;  his 
great  grandfather  at  the  battle  of  Northamp¬ 
ton  ;  and  the  father  of  this  last  at  the  battle 
of  Shrewsbury.  More  than  a  century  had 
elapsed  since  any  chief  of  this  great  family 
had  fallen  by  a  natural  death,— a  pedigree 
which  may  be  sufficient  to  characterize  an 
age.  Edward  was  doomed  to  no  milder  fata 
than  his  forefathers.  Knivett,  a  discarded 
officer  ot  Buckingham's  household,  furnished 
information  to  Wolsey,  which  led  to  the 
apprehension  of  his  late  master.  As  those 
who  are  perfidious  must  submit  to  the  suspi¬ 
cion  that  they  may  likewise  be  false,  it  may 
be  safely  assumed  that  Knivett  gave  the 
darkest  colour  to  whatever  unguarded  lan¬ 
guage  might  ha/e  fallen  from  his  ill-fated 
lord.  The  most  serious  charges  ugainst  that 
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nobleman*  were,  that  he  had  consulted  a 
monk  about  future  events ;  that  he  had  de¬ 
clared  all  the  acts  of  Henry  VII.  to  be 
wrongfully  done  ;  that  he  had  told  Knivett, 
that  if  he  had  been  sent  to  the  Tower  when 
he  was  in  danger  of  being  committed,  he 
would  have  played  the  part  which  his  father 
had  intended  to  perform  at  Salisbury  ;  where, 
if  he  could  have  obtained  an  audience,  lie 
would  have  stabbed  Richard  III.  with  a 
knife ;  and  that  he  had  told  Lord  Aberga¬ 
venny,  if  the  king  died  he  would  have  the 
rule  of  the  land.f  All  these  supposed  offences, 
if  they  could  be  blended  together,  did  not 
amount  to  an  overt  act  of  high  treason  ;  even 
if  we  suppose  the  consultation  of  the  sooth¬ 
sayer  to  relate  to  the  time  of  the  king’s  death. 
The  only  serious  imputation  on  his  prudence 
rests  on  the  testimony  of  the  spy.  Bucking¬ 
ham  confessed  the  real  amount  of  his  absurd 
inquiries  from  the  friar.  He  defended  him¬ 
self  with  eloquence.  He  was  tried  in  the 
court  of  the  lord  high  steward,  by  a  jury  of 
peers,  consisting  of  one  duke,  one  marquess, 
seven  earls,  and  twelve  barons,  who  convicted 
him  ;  although  the  facts,  if  true,  amounted 
to  no  more  than  proofs  of  indiscretion  and 
symptoms  of  discontent.  The  Duke  of  Nor¬ 
folk,  lord  steward  for  the  occasion,  shed  tears 
on  pronouncing  sentence.  The  prisoner  said, 
c  May  the  eternal  God  forgive  you  my  death, 
as  1  do  1’  The  only  favour  which  he  could 
obtain  was,  that  the  ignominious  part  of  a 
traitor's  death  should  be  remitted.  He  was 
accordingly  beheaded  on  the  17th  ot  May, 
1521  ;  while  the  surrounding  people  vented 
their  indignation  against  Wolsey  by  loud 
cries  of  ‘  The  butcher’s  son  !’  ” 

The  view  of  the  Castle  has  been  copied 
from  a  very  effective  lithograph,  published 
by  Mr.  Davey,  1,  Broad-street,  Bristol. 

*  Herbert,  41.  f  Id.  ibid. 
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AN  INCIDENT  AT  I.A  TRAPOE. 

u  The  prison,”  says  Wordsworth,  “  to  which 
we  doom  ourselves,  no  prison  is.”  There  are 
many  instances  recorded  in  which  a  degree 
of  voluntary  suffering  has  been  borne,  which, 
if  compulsory,  would  be  scarcely  endured  by 
nature.  The  celebrated  monastery  of  La 
Trappe  presented  to  the  world  an  example  of 
a  system  of  self-denial  and  vigour  being 
undertaken  and  sustained,  compared  with 
which  the  tortures  of  a  dungeon  were  easy, 
and  the  horrors  of  exile  were  light;  imposed 
by  a  resolution  which  never  flagged,  and  en¬ 
dured  with  a  constancy  which  nothing  could 
abate. 

The  Count  Albergotti,  soon  after  his  re¬ 
tirement  from  the  world,  was  visited  by  one 
of  his  most  intimate  and  valued  friends;  but 


he  refused  to  see  him.  This  model  of  friend¬ 
ship,  unable  to  endure  a  perpetual  separation, 
actually  entered  the  monastery  and  became  a 
member  of  the  brotherhood.  But  the  count, 
during  the  long  remainder  of  their  mutual 
lives,  never  once  raised  his  eyes  to  look  at 
him. 

About  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  there 
resided  at  La  Trappe  a  monk,  who  was  cele¬ 
brated  even  there ,  for  tire  ardour  of  his  devo¬ 
tion,  and  the  rigidness  of  his  seclusion.  Re¬ 
gular  at  the  altar,  at  other  times  always  in 
his  cell,  he  had  never  spoken  to  any  member 
of  the  household  during  the  twenty  years  that 
he  had  lived  there,  and  had  never  once  en¬ 
tered  the  room  of  a  brother.  He  was  an  old 
man,  and  was  rapidly  declining  in  health. 
Though  an  invalid,  and  demanding  all  the 
relief  which  carefulness  and  attention  could 
suggest,  still  he  was  never  absent  from  the 
matutinal  services  of  the  chapel,  and  never 
allowed  himself  the  least  addition  to  the 
plain  accommodations  which  he  had  always 
employed. 

One  morning  he  arose  and  found  himself 
much  weaker  than  he  had  ever  felt  before. 
But  he  did  not  for  a  moment  think  of  de¬ 
sisting  from  the  duties  of  his  station,  and  he 
went  forth  before  sunrise  to  attend  the  usual 
prayers.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  in  return¬ 
ing  he  reached  his  cell.  Slowly,  and  with 
tottering  steps  he  entered,  and  closing  the 
door  behind  him,  he  stretched  himself  upon 
his  bed,  which — like  all  the  beds  in  the 
monastery — was  a  rough  board,  with  no  more 
covering  than  a  single  blanket.  He  laid 
himself  down  to  die ;  but  the  monk  was 
manifestly  not  at  his  ease.  In  a  few  moments 
the  door  opened,  and  the  occupant  of  the  cell 
next  to  him  entered.  It  was  the  first  time, 
for  twenty  years,  that  any  other  than  the 
owner  had  passed  that  threshold  ;  but  the 
intruder  did  not  seem  to  be  unwelcome.  It 
was  a  monk,  who  had  been  a  resident  at  La 
Trappe  for  a  period  scarcely  shorter  than  that 
of  the  other  ;  and  though  always  living  next 
to  him,  and  every  morning,  and  every  noon, 
and  every  evening  walking  in  company  with 
him  to  the  chapel,  neither  had  ever  looked 
upon  the  other  ;  neither  had  ever  spoken. 

He  entered  the  cell,  and  approached  the 
dying  monk. 

u  Brother,”  said  he,  and  the  tone  of  the 
speaker  had.  a  tenderness  unusual  in  that 
place  of  mortified  affections — “  Brother,  is 
there  aught  in  which  I  can  minister  to  your 
comfort  ?” 

“  The  period  of  comfort  and  discomfort,” 
answered  the  other,  “  is  for  me  rapidly  pass¬ 
ing  away.  I  would  raise  my  thoughts  and 
my  feelings  from  the  world,  and  send  them, 
before  me  into  that  heaven  where  my  spirit 
will  soon  repose :  but  there  is  one  ligament 
which  yet  binds  me  to  this  sphere,  and  as  X 
approach  my  final  agony,  it  seems  to  become 
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tighter  than  ever.  At  my  entrance  into  this 
monastery,  I  left  behind  me,  in  the  world,  a 
much-loved  brother,  involved  in  the  whirlpool 
of  dissipation  and  sin.  The  doubts  which 
oppress  me  as  to  his  situation,  if  indeed  he 
still  lives,  are  the  source  of  the  disquietude 
which  now  hangs  over  me.  If  a  message 
from  me  at  this  time  could  reach  him,  I 
think  that  it  would  not  he  without  effect.  If 
you  can  convey  one  to  him,  tell  him  of  the 
anguish  which  I  feel  for  his  condition;  tell 
him  of  the  infinite  importance  of  religion ; 
implore  him,”  and  the  speaker,  as  he  grew 
more  excited,  raised  himself  upon  his  arm, 
and  fixed  his  eye  keenly  upon  the  stander-by, 
implore  him  —  yet  —  stay,”  pausing  and 
gazing  wildly,  “  who  are  you  P  ’tis  strange,” 
and  he  drew  hack  and  stared  with  eager 
doubt  upon  the  other.  “  That  face,  I  have 
seen  it :  yet  no,  it  is  not.” 


“  It  is  !”  exclaimed  the  other  ;  “  it  is  your 
brother.  A  few  months  had  elapsed  after 
your  entrance  into  this  monastery,  when, 
wearied  by  the  joyless  pleasures  of  the  world, 
and  smitten  by  the  noble  example  which  you 
set  before  me,  I  resolved  to  dedicate  myself 
to  piety  here.  I  entered  the  society.  Chance 
assigned  me  the  cell  which  adjoins  yours. 
Ardent  and  tender  as  was  the  attachment 
which  I  felt  to  you,  I  determined,  in  penance 
for  my  sins,  to  impose  upon  myself  the  hard 
resolution  of  never  addressing  you  until  the 
moment  of  dissolution  should  arrive  to  one  of 
us.  For  more  than  nineteen  years  I  have 
heard  through  the  apertures  in  the  wall  your 
daily  prayers  for  my  safety,  and  your  nightly 
tears  for  my  absence  :  agonizing  as  was  the 
effort  to  repress  my  emotion,  I  kept  my  vow 
and  was  silent.  My  course  is  nearly  run  ; 
the  reward  is  at  hand.  In  silence  we  have 
worked  out  our  salvation  upon  earth  ;  but  we 
will  speak,  my  dear  brother  !  we  will  speak 
in  heaven  !” 

The  dying  man  raised  his  eyes  and  fixed 
them  faintly  on  the  speaker,  then  sighed : 
his  brother  felt  a  feeble  pressure  from  the 
hand  which  inclosed  his.  A  moment,  and 
there  stood  but  one  living  spirit  in  that  silent 
cell. 
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PROGRESS  OF  RAILWAYS. 

[We  extract  the  following  interesting  facts 
from  a  well-timed  pamphlet,  entitled,  An 
Appeal  to  the  Public  on  the  Subject  of 
Railways.  By  George  Godwin,  junior,  it 
is  remarkable  more  for  its  concentration  of 
information  respecting  Railways  than  for 
any  novel  views  of  their  economy;  but,  its 
wide  circulation  throughout  Great  Britain  is 
likely  to  effect  much  good  will  towards  the 
noblest  invention  of  this  scientific  age,  and 
a  right  understanding,  of  its  benefit  to  the 
community.  The  subject  is  one  of  illimitable 
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interest,  and  could  only  by  the  aid  of  some 
ingenuity,  be  compassed  within  fifty  pages, 
the  extent  of  Mr.  Godwin’s  pamphlet.] 

From  an  early  period  Railways  of  wood 
have  been  used,  to  facilitate  the  transport  of 
coals  and  metals  from  the  mine  to  the  vessels 
by  which  they  were  to  be  conveyed  to  their 
destination  ;  and  even  an  iron  Railway  was 
used  for  that  purpose  at  Colebrook  Dale,  as 
early  as  1767.*  In  1805,  steam  power  seems 
to  have  been  first  applied  on  Railways,  for 
the  transport  of  passengers  and  goods  from 
Darlington  to  Stockton;  and  at  that  time  the 
maximum  of  speed  attained  was  about  eight 
miles  an  hour.  It  was  not,  however  till  1830,f 
when  a  trial  of  several  locomotive  engines 
was  made  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Railway  (that  proud  specimen  of  modern 
power  and  skill),  that  the  incredible  speed 
of  transport  which  might  be  attained  on 
Railways ,  and  the  vast  advantages  which 
would  result  to  society  from  their  introduction, 
first  glimmered  even  on  the  scientific  world. 
Before  the  construction  of  that  stupendous 
work,  the  transit  of  goods  from  Manchester 
to  Liverpool  (which  is  the  port  whence  is 
shipped  a  large  portion  of  the  goods  made  at 
Manchester,  and  from  which,  in  return,  that 
town  receives  the  raw  materials  to  be  worked 
upon)  occupied  by  canal  about  thirty-six 
hours.  By  means  of  the  Railway  the  time 
is  lessened  to  one  hour  and  three  quarters, 
and  the  cost  reduced,  both  for  passengers  and 
goods,  nearly  50  per  cent.  ;  in  consequence 
of  which,  in  the  carriage  of  cotton  alone , 
20,000/.  annually  have  been  saved  to  the 
manufacturers.  7  Garden  produce  and  milk, 
which  before  had  no  market,  are  now,  by 
means  of  the  Railway,  cheaply  and  quickly 
transported  to  places  where  they  are  needed, 
and  become  of  value ;  and  new  sources  of 
wealth  and  incitements  to  industry  are  thus 
opened  to  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the  interior 
of  the  country.  Coal-pits  have  been  sunk ; 
manufactories  established  on  the  line  ;  and 
much  inferior  land  (in  consequence  of  the 
facility  of  transport  for  the  produce,  and  the 
ease,  too,  with  which  manure  can  be  obtained) 
has  been  taken  into  cultivation  :  even  Chat- 
Moss,  a  wild  and  dreary  bog,  through  which, 

*  Hebert’s  Practical  Treatise  on  Railroads,  p.  8. 

i  History  of  Steam  Engine,  by  Dr.  Lardner. 

J  It  may  be  mentioned,  as  a  striking  proof  of  the 
increased  traffic  which  takes  place  when  facility  of 
communication  is  secured,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
amount  of  goods  daily  transported  on  this  railway, 
the  quantity  sent  by  the  canals  between  the  two 
towns  has  considerably  augmented.  A  continuation 
of  the  inference  which  may  be  drawn  from  [past  ex¬ 
perience  ;  that  existing  interests  have,  in  reality, 
little  to  fear. 

In  regard  to  the  increase  in  the  number  af'passen- 
gers  produced  by  the  facilities  afforded  try  railways. 
Dr.  Lardner  has  taken  some  pains  to  show-,  that  it 
lias  been  fourfold ;  and  that  this  is  owing  more  to 
tire  saving  of  time  than  tiie  saving  of  money.  We 
ourselves  believe  that  the  increase  will  be  found  to 
be  much  greater  than  this. 
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for  some  distance,  the  Manchester  Railway 
passes,  and  where,  before  nothing  had  been 
grown,  now  presents  patches  of  wheat  and 
comfortable  residences.* 

If ‘‘the  true  criterion  of  distance  be  time” 
— and  who  can  doubt  it  P — the  port  of  Liver¬ 
pool  and  the  manufacturing  town  of  Man¬ 
chester  are  now  hardly  other  than  one  place ; 
and  we  will  mention  a  circumstance  which 
occurred  not  long  since,  to  show  the  imme¬ 
diate  convenience  and  advantage  of  the  Rail¬ 
way  to  the  inhabitants  individually,  independ¬ 
ently  of  the  great  benefits  which  all  derive 
from  improvements  tending  to  lessen  the  cost 
of  production.  A  gentleman  went  to  Liver¬ 
pool  in  the  morning,  purchased,  and  took 
back  with  him  to  Manchester,  150  tons  of 
cotton,  which  he  sold,  and  afterwards  obtained 
an  offer  for  a  similar  quantity.  He  went 
again  ;  and,  actually,  that  same  evening  de¬ 
livered  the  second  quantity  in  Manchester, 
“  having  travelled  120  miles  in  four  separate 
journeys,  and  bought,  sold,  and  delivered,  30 
miles  off,  at  two  distinct  deliveries.  300  tons 
of  goods,  in  about  12  hours.vf  The  occur¬ 
rence  is  perfectly  astounding;  and,  had  it 
been  hinted  at  fifty  years  ago,  would  have 
been  deemed  impossible.  Indeed,  even  now, 
one  can  hardly  contemplate  the  passage  of  a 
ponderous  locomotive  engine,  dragging  after 
it  fuel,  water,  and  a  vast  train  of  carriages 
filled  with  passengers,  for  thirty  miles,  in 
little  more  than  an  hour,  (which  has  occurred, 
and  is  constantly  occurring),  without  mingled 
emotions  of  surprise  and  admiration.  The 
magic  carpet  and  the  flying  horse  of  the 
Arabian  tales  must  cease  to  excite  wonder. 

One  way  in  which  the  vapidity  of  convey¬ 
ance  thus  gained  increases  the  power  of  a 
country,  has  been  forcibly  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Babbage,  and  deserves  mention.  He  says, 
“  On  the  Manchester  Railway,  for  example, 
above  half  a  million  of  persons  travel  annu¬ 
ally;  and,  supposing  each  person  to  save  only 
one  hour  in  the  time  of  transit  between  the 
two  towns,  a  saving  of  500,000  hours,  or 
50,000  working-days,  of  ten  hours  each,  is 
effected.  Now  this  is  equivalent  to  an  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  actual  power  of  the  country  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  men,,  without  in¬ 
creasing  the  quantity  of  food  consumed;  and 
it  should  also  be  remarked,  that  the  time  of 


*  Chat  Moss  was  formerly  let  for  about  Is.  6 d.  per 
acre,  (peat  only  was  obtained  from  it);  it  now  lets 
for  30s.  The  value  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  railway  is  said  to  have  doubled  since  its  con¬ 
struction.  The  same  effect  has  taken  place  on  the 
Darlington  road.  When  the  company  wished  to  form 
a  second  line,  in  cousequeuce  of  the  increased  traffic, 
they  were  compelled  to  pay  50  per  cent,  more  for 
land  than  they  did  for  the  first  portion  :  and,  on  the 
line  of  the  intended  Manchester  and  Leeds  vo  id,  it 
appears,  from  the  Railway  Magazine,  (1835,)  the  oc¬ 
cupiers  of  land  have  voluntarily  proposed  to  pay  an 
increased  reut,  if  it  he  established. 

|  Railway  Magazine,  March,  1836. 


the  class  of  men  here  specified,  is  far  more 
valuable  than  that  of  mere  labourers. 

Now,  although  this  great  rapidity  of 
transport  has  been  attained,  this  surprising 
alteration  in  the  relative  distance  of  places 
made,  the  art  of  transit  by  steam  is  in  its 
very  infancy  ;  each  year,  each  month,  in  fact, 
surprising  improvements  in  the  engines  are 
effected  ;  and  if  it  be  the  character  of  the  true 
philosopher  “  to  hope  all  things  not  impossi¬ 
ble,  and  to  believe  all  things  not  unreason¬ 
able,’  §  we  may,  without  fear  of  laughter,  look 
forward  to  the  time  (if  prejudice  and  indivi¬ 
dual  interest  he  not  allowed  to  interfere)  when 
our  ordiuary  rate  of  travelling  will  be,  Eclipse- 
like,  a  mile  a  minute,  and  expresses  be  trans¬ 
mitted  with  even  double  that  rapidity  |( 
####*##* 

At  this  moment  there  are  in  England,  it  is 
computed,  about  1,500  miles  of  Railway  in 
progress  in  various  directions;  by  means  of 
which, — although  it  is  to  be  wished,  perhaps, 
that,  in  the  first  instance,  the  different  lines 
had  been  arranged  more  advantageously  in 
relation  one  to  another, — a  wonderfully  in¬ 
creased  facility  of  communication  will  be 
effected.  Among  the  most  important  of 
these  must  be  regarded  the  great  lines  con¬ 
necting  the  metropolis  with  Birmingham, 
and.  through  Birmingham,  with  Liverpool 
and  Manchester;  with  the  Midland  Counties; 
with  Bristol;  and  with  Southampton;  and 
the  important  line,  although  of  trifling  extent, 
which  will  unite  the  greater  number  of  these 
with  the  Thames,  and  with  one  another, 
known  as  the  “  Birmingham,  Bristol,  and 
Thames  Junction.”  We  know  little  of  the 
directors  of  these  various  lines;  we  know  not 
at  all  whether  the  undertakings  be  conducted 
economically  and  wisely — (to  these  points  let 
the  shareholders  and  the  public  look) — but 
this  we  do  know,  that,  if  properly  managed, 
not  only  will  they  render  all  that  permanent 
service  to  the  country  which,  we  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  show,  Railways  must  ever  yield,, 
but  they  will  afford  an  abundant  return  for 
the  capital  invested.  The  journey  to  Liver¬ 
pool  will  occupy,  even  in  the  present  state  of 
locomotive  science,  hardly  ten  hours!  to  Bris-' 
tol  five  hours;  ami  to  Southampton,  three 
hours.  The  union  effected  between  the 
Liverpool  and  Southampton  lines,  by  means 
of  the  *•  Thames  Junction  Railway,”  will 
open  a  communication  between  the  interior  of 

%  Economy  of  Machinery,  p.  306.  In  the  com'ev- 
ance  or  letters,  too,  the  importance  of  this  increased 
rapidity  a.t,d  certainty  is  also  very  great. 

§  Sir  John  Hersciiel’s  Discourse  on  the  Study  of 
Natural  Philosophy,  p.  8. 

||  The  means  of  communicating'  intelligence  by 
telegraphs  was  regarded  with  astonishment,  at  the 
time  o!  its  first  application  ;  but  it,  is  presumed,  and 
expected,  that  this  mode  will  be  soon  superseded  and 
surpassed,  by  an  invention  which  is  now  in  a  course 
of  experiment  and  trial.  It  is  likely  to  be  fully  de¬ 
veloped  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Scientific  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  Liverpool,  in  the  ensuing  September. 
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England  aud  France;  and  shoals  of  our 
countrymen,  who  are  now  deterred  by  the  ex¬ 
pense  from  visiting  foreign  countries,  will 
then  be  induced  to  travel,  and  so  to  correct 
old  prejudices,  and  enlarge  their  ideas. 
Another  line,  which  is  projected,  to  pass 
through  South  Wales,  and  thus  to  afford  a 
speedy  communication  with  Ireland,  will 
open,  if  carried  into  execution,  new  markets 
for  Irish  produce  and  English  manufactures; 
while  it  will  enable  us  at  the  same  time  to 
obtain  in  the  metropolis  cheap  coals  from 
South  Wales  :  as  we  should  also  from  Staf¬ 
fordshire.* 

•  The  public  are  not  generally  aware,  that  rail¬ 
ways  are  not  confined  to  t!ie  traffic  carried  on  by  the 
companies  by  whom  they  were  constructed ;  but, 
like  turnpike  roads,  are  open  to  auy  individual  who 
may  choose  to  start  a  locomotive  engine,  and  pay 
shell  tolls  as  are  determined  on  by  the  act  of  parlia¬ 
ment.  Tuis  will,  of  couise,  prevent  overcharge  on 
the  part  of  the  original  company. — See  the  various 
Railway  Acts. 


Co  mb  3  of  tf)t  iEngltel)  King*. 

[In  our  twenty-second  volume  appears  the  first  of  a 
aeries  of  Illustrations  of  the  Burial-places  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Sovereigns,  commencing  with  William  I.,  whose 
Monument,  at  Caen,  will  be  found  at  page  193.  In 
the  subsequent  volume,  xxm.,  the  design  is  re¬ 
sumed,  with  the  Tomb  of  William  II.,  in  Winchester 
Cathedral,  at  page  241.  It  is  our  intention  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  the  series  forthwith,  having  assembled 
Copious  mat  dials  for  that  purpose.  The  Engravings 
will  be  copied  from  Prints  of  accredited  authority; 
aud  the  accompanying  details  from  standard  histori¬ 
cal  works.  In  some  cases,  however,  there  do  not  exist, 
(to  the  best  of  our  belief,)  representations  of  the 
Tombs;  and,  in  a  few  instances,  the  memory  of  the 
Sovereign  has  not  been  recorded  by  any  monument. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  will  be  our  duty 
briefly  to  enumerate  the  facts  of  the  death  of  uthe 
Sovereign,  aud  the  place  of  sepulture.] 

HENRY  l. 

Of  this  monarch  there  exists  no  monumental 
memorial.  Stow,  in  his  Chronicles,  (black 
letter  4to.,  earliest  edition,  1600,)  tells  us  that 
“Henry,  remaining  in  Normandie,  upon  a  day 
did  eat  lampraies,  whereof  he  took  a  surfeit, 
and  deceased  the  first  day  of  December, 
(Sunday,)  a  d.  1135.  His  bowels,  braines, 
and  eies  were  buried  at  Roane,  (Rouen;)  the 
rest  of  his  bodie  was  powdered  with  salt  and 
wrapped  in  bulles  hides,  because  of  the 
stincke  which  poysoned  them  that  stood 
about.  He  was  buried  at  Readinge  (Abbey,) 
which  he  had  founded.** 

In  Baker's  Chronicles  (black  letter  folio 
edition,  1625,)  Henry’s  burial  is  recorded 
in  nearly  the  same  words  as  above. 

In  Sand  ford’s  Genealogical  History  of 
England,  by  Stebbing,  1 7 07?  (British  Mu¬ 
seum,)  there  is  the  following  elucidation  : — 
“  I  do  not  question,  (altho’  we  find  not  any 
particular  mention  of  this  king’s  monument,) 
but  that  the  abbot  and  monks  of  Reading 
erected  a  tomb  answerable  to  the  dignity.of  so 
magnificent  a  founder :  but,  well  might  the 


memory  thereof  perish,  and  be  buried  in  the 
rubbish  of  oblivion,  when  the  bones  of  this 
prince  could  not  enjoy  repose  in  the  grave, 
(not  more  happy  in  a  quiet  sepulchre  than  the 
two  Norman  Williams, his  father  and  brother,) 
but  were,  upon  the  suppression  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  houses,  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry 
V  !  II.,  thrown  out,  to  make  room  for  a  stable 
of  horses,  and  the  whole  monastery  converted 
to  a  dwelling-house.’’ 

The  remains  of  the  abbey  at  Reading,  with 
a  notice  of  its  history,  will  be  fouud  in  the 
Mirror,  vol.  xxvii.,  p.  391. 

STEPHEN. 

Equally  scanty  are  our  records  of  this 
king’s  burial-place.  Stow,  (as  quoted  above,) 
tells  us  that“  the  king,  whiles  at  Dover,  was 
taken  with  a  sodaine  paine  of  the  Iliake 
passion,  and  there,  in  the  house  of  the 
monkes,  died  the  25th  October,  (1154.)  He 
founded  (among  others)  the  Abbaie  of  Fe- 
versham.” 

In  Baker’s  Chronicles ,  (as  quoted  above,) 
is  a  similar  record. 

Sand  ford,  (as  quoted  above,)  is  more  com¬ 
municative,  thus : — 

“  King  Stephen  died  in  the  monastery  at 
Dover,  25th  Oct.,  1154,  when  he  had  ruled 
18  years  and  11  months,  and  was  interred  in 
the  monastery  of  Feversham,  in  Kent,  which 
he  and  his  queen  had  founded;  with  the 
said  queen  Ins  wife,  and  Prince  Eustace  his 
son,  who  deceased  but  a  short  time  before 
him.  There  his  body  remained  in  quiet  until 
the  dissolution  of  the  abbeys,  when,  for  so 
small  a  gain  as  the  lead  coffin  wherein  it 
was  wrapped .  it  was  taken  vp,  and  thrown 
into  the  next  water” — Vide  book  1,  chap.  6, 
page  52. 
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J.ORD  BROUGHAM. 

By  the  Author  of  the  Great  Metropolis,  fyc. 
Lord  Brougham  is  certainly  the  greatest 
man,  taken  all  in  all,  which  this  country  has 
in  modern  times  produced.  His  career,  as  a 
judge,  was  but  short ;  but  the  situation  he 
held  during  that  short  period  was  the  highest 
which  a  subject  can  fill ;  and  he  held  it  in  a 
most  eventful  era  in  our  civil  and  political 
history.  As  a  barrister,  and  as  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  name  of  Henry 
Brougham  was  as  familiar  to  the  public  ear 
and  eye  as  that  of  Lord  Brougham  now  is,  or 
ever  can  be.  His  practice  at  the  bar  was 
extensive  ;  it  was  very  lucrative  also.  I  am 
confident  that,  for  ten  or  twelve  years  previ¬ 
ous  tu  his  elevation  to  the  bench,  it  could  not 
have  averaged  less  than  15,000/.  per  annum. 
He  was  retained  in  almost  all  important 
cases.  It  was  only  in  these,  indeed,  that  he. 
appeared  to  advantage.  No  two  men  could 
be  more  unlike  each  other  than  was  Henry 
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Brougham  in  a  case  of  limited  interest  and  in 
one  of  commanding  importance.  To  cases  of 
an  unimportant  kind  he  never  could  apply 
his  mind.  How  striking  the  contrast  when 
he  appeared  in  an  important  case,  especially 
if  it  was  one  involving  any  great  principle  of 
civil  or  religious  liberty  !  On  such  occasions 
Brougham  far  exceeded,  in  the  talent  and 
energy  he  displayed,  any  man  who  has  prac¬ 
tised  at  the  bar  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury.  He  usually  rose  in  a  calm  and  collected 
manner,  enunciated  a  few  sentences  in  a  sub¬ 
dued  tone,  expressive  of  the  sense  he  enter¬ 
tained  of  the  importance  of  the  task  he  had 
undertaken,  and  solicited  the  indulgence  of 
the  jury,  while  he  trespassed  on  their  atten¬ 
tion  for  a  short  time.  He  then  proceeded 
in  slow  accents  and  in  measured  sentences,  to 
develope  the  generalities  of  the  case,  gradu¬ 
ally  rising  in  animation  of  manner  and  in¬ 
creasing  the  loudness  of  his  voice  and  the 
rapidity  of  his  utterance,  until  he  arrived  at 
the  most  important  parts  of  his  subject.  The 
first  indication  he  usually  gave  of  having 
reached  those  points  in  his  speech  to  which 
he  meant  to  apply  all  the  energies  of  his 
mind,  was  that  of  pulling  his  gown  further 
up  on  his  shoulders,  and  putting  his  tall, 
gaunt  figure  into  as  erect  and  commanding 
a  posture  as  he  could  assume  without  endan¬ 
gering  his  equilibrium.  Then  came  his  ve¬ 
hement  gesticulation — the  rapid  movement 
of  his  right  arm,  with  an  occasional  wafture 
of  his  left  hand,  and  the  turning  and  twisting 
of  his  body  into  every  variety  of  form.  His 
eye,  which  before  was  destitute  of  fire,  and 
his  features,  which  were  composed  and  placid 
as  those  of  a  marble  statue,  were  now  pressed 
as  auxiliaries  into  the  service  of  his  client. 
His  eye  flashed  with  the  fire  of  one  whose 
bosom  heaved  with  tumultuous  emotions,  and 
the  whole  expression  of  his  face  was  that  of  a 
man  whose  mind  was  worked  up  to  the  ut¬ 
most  intensity  of  feeling.  And  this  was 
really  the  case  with  Brougham  wherever  the 
interests  of  his  client  were  identified  with 
some  great  principle.  His  principles,  unlike 
those  of  barristers  in  general,  were  really  a 
part  of  his  nature.  In  vindicating  or  assert¬ 
ing  them,  therefore,  in  the  person  of  his 
client,  he  was,  in  point  of  fact,  repelling  some 
outrage  which  had  been  offered  to  himself. 

To  have  seen  him  in  some  of  these  moods 
was  truly  a  spectacle  worthy  of  the  name.  It 
was  only  on  such  occasions  that  any  accurate 
estimate  could  be  formed  of  the  vast  resources 
of  his  mind.  He  then  poured  from  his  lips 
strains  of  the  loftiest  order  of  eloquence. 
Idea  followed  idea,  principle  succeeded  prin¬ 
ciple,  illustration  accompanied  illustration, 
with  a  rapidity  which  was  astonishing.  One 
moment  he  was  strictly  argumentative — the 
next  declamatory.  Now  he  stated  in  winning 
language  and  in  an  engaging  manner,  what¬ 
ever  was  in  favour  of  his  client— then  he  in¬ 


veighed,  in  the  fiercest  strains  and  in  tones 
which  resounded  through  the  place  in  which 
he  spoke,  against  that  client’s  opponent.  In 
such  moments  there  would  have  been  some¬ 
thing  absolutely  withering  to  him  against 
whom  his  denunciations  were  directed,  in  the 
orator's  very  countenance,  even  had  he  not 
uttered  a  word.  His  dark  bristly  hair  stood 
on  end,  or  at  least  appeared  to  do  so.  His 
brow  was  knit.  There  was  a  piercing  stare 
and  wildness  in  his  eye;  and  his  sallow  com¬ 
plexion  and  haggard  features  altogether  pre-' 
sented  an  aspect  which  it  was  frightful  to 
behold.  The  jury  on  such  occasions  often  for¬ 
got  the  purpose  for  which  they  had  been 
called  to  court :  they  forgot  the  casein  the 
advocate.  He  diverted  their  minds  from  the 
subject  matter  before  them  to  himself.  They 
lost  sight,  for  the  moment,  of  the  merits  of 
the  case  they  were  impannelled  to  decide,  in 
their  boundless  admiration  of  the  gigantic 
talents  and  brilliant  eloquence  of  the  speaker. 
A  gentleman  who  knew  the  late  Mr.  Hazlitt 
well,  lately  mentioned  to  me,  that  when  Mr. 
Hazlitt  was  a  reporter  for  the  Morning 
Chronicle ,  Lord  Piunket,  then  Mr.  Plunket, 
made  so  brilliant  and  overpowering  a  speech, 
on  one  occasion,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  favour  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  that  he 
sat  entranced  for  a  full  half  hour,  without 
taking  a  single  note.  He  forgot,  for  the  time, 
as  he  himself  used  to  say,  that  he  was  a  re¬ 
porter.  The  jury  often, in  some  of  Brougham’s 
happier  efforts,  forgot,  for  the  time,  that 
they  were  jurymen.  In  the  court  not  a  breath 
was  to  be  heard ;  all  was  still,  save  his  own 
powerful,  though  somewhat  harsh  voice.  In 
his  denunciations  of  witnesses  whose  testi¬ 
mony  had  made  against  the  case  of  his  client, 
he  was  terrible.  They  have  often  been  known 
literally  to  quail  and  totter  on  their  legs  under 
his  invective.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  all 
the  vehemence  of  his  manner,  and  the  inten¬ 
sity  of  passion  into  which  he  worked  himself, 
his  speeches,  though  sometimes  purposely 
wandering  from  the  principal  point  before  the 
court,  were  as  well  arranged,  and  every  sen¬ 
tence  was  as  correctly  constructed — that  is  to 
say,  according  to  the  massy  and  involved 
style  which  he  always  preferred — as  they 
could  have  been  had  he  been  speaking  in  the 
calmest  and  most  collected  manner.  He 
seldom  displayed  much  legal  knowledge; 
and  though  he  could,  on  occasion,  argue 
closely,  he  very  rarely,  in  his  greatest  efforts, 
exhibited  much  of  argumentative  acuteness. 
He  disdained,  indeed,  when  he  threw  his 
whole  soul  into  his  speeches,  to  be  fettered 
by  what  he  considered  in  such  a  case  the 
trammels  of  law  or  logic.  Hence  he  could 
not  so  well  be  said  to  have  gained  the  great 
triumphs  he  so  often  achieved  at  the  bar  by 
convincing,  as  by  confounding  the  jury, — 
just  as  we  often  see  a  person  silenced  rather 
than  convinced  by  the  dexterity  of  a  skilful 
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disputant.  It  is  in  this  way  alone  that  the 
fact  is  to  be  accounted  for,  that  he  often  ex¬ 
torted  a  verdict  from  the  jury  in  favour  of  his 
client,  when  it  was  equally  notorious  to  the 
bench  and  to  every  professional  gentleman  in 
court,  that  all  the  law  and  the  argument 
were  on  the  opposite  side. 

But  I  must  not  occupy  too  much  space  in 
speaking  of  Brougham  as  a  barrister.  It  is 
time  I  should  glance  at  him  in  his  capacity 
of  a  judge.  Some  men’s  greatness  comes 
unexpectedly  on  them.  It  was  so  with  Mr. 
Brougham.  Two  days  before  he  was  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  great  seal,  he  had  not,  1  believe, 
the  remotest  idea  of  ever  being  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  Lord  Chancellor.  Possibly  some 
of  my  readers  may  recollect,  that  eight  days 
before  his  elevation,  he  mentioned  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  the  circumstance 
of  the  dissolution  of  the  Wellington  govern¬ 
ment,  which  had  then  taken  place,  would  not 
induce  him  to  postpone  the  motion  of  which 
he  had  given  notice  on  negro  slavery  more 
than  a  few  days,  adding,  that  his  position 
could  not  possibly  be  affected  by  any  new 
administration  which  might  he  formed. 
Some  persons  have  doubted  his  sincerity  in 
this  observation,  intimating  that  he  must 
have  known  at  the  time,  that  he  was  to  be 
included  in  the  ministerial  arrangements 
which  were  then  in  embryo.  I  am  able, 
from  a  private  source  of  information,  to  bear 
testimony  to  Mr.  Brougham’s  candour  aud 
plain  dealing,  when  he  made  the  remark  in 
question.  On  the  following  day  he  accepted 
a  retainer  from  a  country  attorney,  in  a  case 
of  some  importance,  which  should  have  come 
on  in  a  few  days  afterwards.  This  he  would 
not  have  done  if  aware  that  the  great  seal  was 
so  near  his  grasp.  By  the  time  the  day  ap¬ 
pointed  for  his  moving  in  the  case  had  arrived 
the  seals  were  offered  to  him,  and  he  had 
agreed  to  accept  them,  though  not  yet  for¬ 
mally  in  his  possession.  He  consequently 
took  no  steps  in  the  case  referred  to.  Sur¬ 
prised  and  indignant  at  this,  the  attorney 
took  him  severely  to  task  for  what  he  called 
his  improper  neglect  of  his  professional  duty. 
“  You’ll  come  and  take  breakfast  with  me 
to-morrow  morniug,  when  I’ll  explain  the 
reason  of  the  seeming  neglect,”  said  the 
embryo  Lord  Chancellor.  The  attorney  ac¬ 
cepted  the  invitation,  and  breakfasted  with 
Brougham  next  morning.  The  former  re¬ 
curred  to  the  inconvenience  and  disappoint¬ 
ment  caused  by  his  not  taking  the  particular 
step  in  the  case  alluded  to.  “  I  am  sure  you 
will  excuse  me  when  you  know  the  reason. 
1  am  now  Lord  Chancellor  of  England.  I 
last  night  received  the  great  seal,”  said 
Brougham.  The  honour  of  being  the  first 
to  breakfast  with  Brougham,  after  his  eleva¬ 
tion  to  the  chancellorship,  reconciled  the 
country  attorney  to  the  disappointment  of  the 
non-procedure  in  his  action . 


Lord  Brougham,  as  a  judge,  gave  much 
greater  satisfaction  than  was  generally  ex¬ 
pected.  It  was  thought  that  his  constitu¬ 
tional  precipitancy,  joined  to  a  deficiency  of 
Chancery  knowledge,  would  have  incapaci¬ 
tated  him  tor  the  important  office.  I11  this, 
however,  people  were  mistaken.  He  was  not 
so  hot  and  hasty  on  the  bench  as  he  had 
been  at  the  bar  and  in  the  senate, — though 
his  constitutional  infirmities  in  this  respect 
did  occasionally  show  themselves,  even  on 
the  seat  ot  justice.  He  carefully  applied 
himself  to  the  merits  of  every  case  which 
came  before  him,  and  soon  showed  with 
what  rapidity  he  could  acquire  the  quantity 
of  Chancery  knowledge  requisite  to  enable 
him  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office  as 
judge,  in  at  least  a  respectable  manner. 

Perhaps  no  Lord  Chancellor  ever  presided 
in  Chancery  who  applied  himself  more  assi¬ 
duously  and  unremittingly  to  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  which  devolved  upon  him,  than 
did  Lord  Brougham.  The  amount  of  physi¬ 
cal,  not  to  speak  of  mental  labour,  he  under¬ 
went  during  the  greater  part  of  his  Chancel¬ 
lorship,  was  truly  astonishing.  For  many 
consecutive  months  did  he  sit  from  ten  till 
four  o’clock  in  that  court,  hearing  and  dis- 
posing  of  the  cases  before  it.  And  on  returning 
home  from  the  House  of  Lords,  after  having 
sat  for  hours  on  the  woolsack,  he  immedi¬ 
ately  applied  all  the  energies  of  his  mind  to 
the  then  pending  cases  before  the  court. 
The  best  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact,  that  possessing,  in  a  degree  seldom 
equalled,  and  certainly  never  surpassed,  the 
power  of  extemporaneous  speaking,  he  wrote, 
on  particular  occasions,  his  judgments,  and 
then  read  them  in  the  court.  I  might  also 
advert,  in  proof  of  Lord  Brougham’s  extraor¬ 
dinary  application  to  the  duties  of  his  office, 
to  the  fact  of  his  having,  in  two  or  three 
years,  got  rid  of  the  immense  accumulation 
of  arrear  cases  which  were  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  when  lie  was  first  entrusted  with 
the  great  seal.  It  is  not,  however,  necessary 
to  allude  particularly  to  this,  as  it  is  already 
so  well  known. 

Lord  Brougham  had  a  great  horror  of 
hearing  the  interminable  speeches  which 
some  of  the  junior  counsel  were  in  the  habit 
of  making,  after  he  conceived  every  thing 
had  been  said  which  could  be  said  on  the 
real  merits  of  the  case  before  the  court  by  the 
gentlemen  who  preceded  them.  Llis  hints  to 
them  to  be  brief  on  such  occasions,  were 
sometimes  extremely  happy.  I  recollect, 
that  after  listening  with  the  greatest  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  speeches  of  two  counsel  on  one 
side,  from  ten  o’clock  till  half-past  two,  a 
third  atose  to  address  the  court  on  the  same 
side.  His  lordship  was  quite  unprepared  for 
this  additional  infliction,  and  exclaimed, 

“  What !  Mr.  A- - ,  are  you  really  going  to 

speak  on  the  same  side?” 
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“  Yes,  my  lord,  I  mean  to  trespass  on  your 
lordship’s  attention  for  a  short  time.” 

“  Then,”  said  his  lordship,  looking  the 
orator  significantly  in  the  face,  and  giving  a 

sudden  twitch  of  his  nose,  “  then,  Mr.  A - , 

you  had  better  cut  your  speech  as  short  as 
possible,  otherwise  you  must  not  be  surprised 
if  you  see  me  dozing;  for  really,  this  is  more 
than  human  nature  can  endure. ” 

The  youthful  barrister  took  the  hint :  he 
kept  closely  to  the  point  at  issue— -  a  thing 
very  rarely  done  by  barristers — and  condensed 
his  arguments  into  a  reasonable  compass. 

Metropolitan. 

ail'd  Customs 


THE  MORRICE  DANCE. 

This  celebrated  English  pastime  is  traced  by 
etymologists  and  antiquarian  writers  to  Moor¬ 
ish  origin.  Blount  explains  the  derivation  of 
the  term  as  follows:  ^  Morisco,  Span.,  a 
Moor;  also,  a  dance,  so  called,  wherein  there 
were  usually  five  men,  and  a  boy  dressed  in  a 
girl’s  habit,  whom  they  called  the  Maid 
Marrion,  or  perhaps,  Morian,  from  the  Italian 
Morione,  a  head-piece,  because  her  bead  was 
wont  to  be  gaily  trimmed  up.  Common 
people  call  it  a  Morris  Dance.”  Dr.  Johnson 
defines  it  to  be  a  dance  “  in  which  bells  are 
gingled,  or  staves  or  swords  clashed,”  which 
“  was  learned  bv  the  Moors,  and  was,  pro¬ 
bably,  a  kind  of  Pyrrbick,  or  military  dance.” 
We  are  not  prepared  to  gainsay  the  great 
lexicographer’s  derivation,  though  it  does 
not  assimilate  with  the  pastoral  associa¬ 
tions  of  our  morrice  dance,  which,  in  the  worst 
spirit  of  party  zeal,  has  been  anathemized  as 
a  relic  of  paganism. 

The  morrice  dance  is  generally  considered 
to  have  been  introduced  into  this  country 
during  the  middle  ages,  as  Mr.  Donee  thinks, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  by  John  of 
Gaunt,  on  his  return  from  Spain.  It  does 
net  appear  to  have  been  exclusively  a  May 
game,  though  the  principal  character  in  the 
dance,  or  Maid  Marian,  was  styled  the  Queen 
of  May.  The  pastime,  however,  became  the 
liveliest  portion  of  parochial  festivals  gene¬ 
rally  ;  and,  especially,  of  weddings  and  Whit¬ 
sun  ales.  Shakspeare,  in  Henry  V.,  refers  to 
*•  the  English  W  hitsun  morrice  dance”  in  a 
comparison  which  denotes  it  to  have  been  a 
common  amusement  in  his  time.  Jn  earlier 
ages,  it  formed  part  of  the  games  of  Robin 
Hood  ;  for,  it  should  be  observed  that,  al¬ 
though  the  morrice  dance  was  sometimes 
performed  by  itself,  it  was  much  more  fre¬ 
quently  joined  to  processions  and  pageants. 
At  this  period,  Robin  Hood,  Little  John, 
Friar  Tuck,  Maid  Marian,  the  fool,  and  the 
piper,  were  the  principal  characters  ;  to 
which  were  afterwards  added  the  Hobby¬ 
horse,  or  a  Dragon.  Of  this  dance  an  excel¬ 
lent  illustration  was  preserved  for  many  years 


upon  a  large  painted  window  in  an  old  man¬ 
sion  at  Uxbridge,  in  the  compartments  of 
which  were  represented  the  several  dancers, 
with  a  fidelity  which  would  be  creditable  to 
modern  art. 

In  the  olden  dance,  the  part  of  Maid 
Marian  was  very  properly  performed  by  a  fe¬ 
male  ;  but  this  practice  was  subsequently 
discontinued,  and  tire  Maid  was  personated 
by  an  effeminate  young  man ;  a  change 
which  appears  to  have  lowered  the  character 
of  the  pastime  to  buffoonery. 

We  do  not  find  in  the  churchwardens’ 
books  of  any  parish,  entries  of  the  Morrice 
dance  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
At  this  period,  the  dancers  were  dressed  in 
gilt  and  leather  and  silver  paper,  and  some¬ 
times  in  coats  of  white  and  spangled  fustian. 
Bells,  to  the  number  of  thirty  or  forty,  hung 
from  their  garters,  and  purses  were  stuck  in 
their  girdles.  The  bells  were  not  merely 
worn  as  ornaments,  but  for  their  musical  ac¬ 
companiment  in  the  dance.  Ci  These  bells 
were  of  unequal  sizes,  and  differently  deno¬ 
minated,  as  the  fore-bell,  the  second  bell,  the 
treble,  the  tenor  or  great  bell,  and  mention  is 
made  of  double  bells.  In  the  third  year  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  two  dozen  of  morrice  bells 
were  estimated  at  one  shilling.’  *  The  prin¬ 
cipal  dancer  was  more  superbly  habited  than 
bis  companions,  as  appears  from  a  passage 
in  an  old  play,  The  Blind  Beggar  of  Bethnal 
Green,  by  John  Day,  I6b9,  wherein  it  is 
said  of  one  of  the  characters  :  “  he  wants  no 
clothes,  for  he  hath  a  cloak  laid  on  with  gold 
lace, and  an  embroidered  jerkin;  and  thus  he 
is  marching  hither  like  the  foreman  of  a 
morris.” 

Although  the  etymon  of  morrice  appears 
to  settle  the  origin  of  the  dance  to  be  Moor¬ 
ish,  Mr.  Strutt  refers  it  to  another  source, 
namely,  the  fool’s  dance,  or  a  dance  performed 
by  persons  equipped  in  the  dresses  appropri¬ 
ated  to  the  fools,  and  which  formed  a  part  of 
the  pageant  belonging  to  the  Festival  ot  Fools. 
A  vt  stige  ot  this  dance  is  preserved  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  written  and  illuminated  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  completed  in 
1344.  In  this  illustration,  the  dancers  are 
five  in  number,  and  wear  grotesque  u  fool’s- 
caps;”  and  the  musicians,  two  in  number, 
play  the  regals  and  the  bagpipes.  Their 
dress  resembles  that  of  the  dancers,  and  cor¬ 
responds  with  the  habit  of  the  court  fool  at 
that  period.  Hence,  Mr.  Strutt  observes: 
“  I  make  no  doubt,  the  morrice  dance,  which 
afterwards  became  exceedingly  popular  in  this 
country,  originated  from  the  fool’s  dance; 
and  thence  we  trace  the  bells  which  charac¬ 
terized  the  morrice  dance.”  Mr.  Strutt  con¬ 
ceives  the  supposed  origin  of  the  dance  from 
the  Moors  to  be  an  error,  as  “  the  Morisco  or 

*  Arcliaeologia,  vol.  1.,  p.  15.  Sec  also  the  Witch 
of  Edmonion,  a  tragi-comedy,  by  William  Rowlev, 
piinted  in  1638. 
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(“.The  Three  Monice  Dancers,”  Old  Change.) 


Moor  Dance  is  exceedingly  different  from  the 
morrjce  dance  formerly  practised  in  this  coun¬ 
try;  it  being  perfumed  by  the  castanets,  or 
rattles,  at  the  end  of  the  fingers,  and  not  with 
bells  attached  to  various  parts  of  the  dress.” 
“  In  a  comedy  called  Variety,  printed  in  1649, 
we  meet  with  this  passage  :  *  like  a  Baccha¬ 
nalian,  dancing  the  Spanish  Morisco,  with 
knackers  at  his  fingers.’  This  dance  was 
usually,  I  believe,  performed  by  a  single 
person,  which  by  no  means  agrees  with  the 
morrice  dance.  Sir  John  Hawkins  observes 
that,  within  the  memory  of  persons  living, 
a  saraband  danced  by  a  Moor  constantly 
formed  part  of  the  entertainment  at  a  pup¬ 
pet-show  ;  and  this  dance  was  always  per¬ 
formed  with  the  castanets.  I  shall  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  investigate  the  derivation  of  the  word 
morrice  ;  though  probably  it  might  be  found 
at  home :  it  seems,  however,  to  have  been 
applied  to  the  dance  in  modern  times,  and, 
I  trust,  long  after  the  festival  to  which  it 
originally  belonged  was  done  away  and  had 
nearly  sunk  into  oblivion.’5* 

Although  the  painted  window' at  Uxbridge, 
already  mentioned,  is  the  most  complete  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  morrice  dance,  there  existed, 
till  lately,  other  records  to  prove  the  popu¬ 
larity  ot  the  pastime,  in  our  own  age. 
Our  Engraving  is  confirmation  strong  ;  it 
being  copied  from  a  stone  which  was  for¬ 
merly  the  sign  of  a  public-house  in  Old 
Change,  Cheapside,  London.  This  house 
was  No.  36  in  the  street,  and  the  second 
north  of  the  church  of  St.  Augustine  and 
St.  Faith,  a  few  doors  from  the  point  at 
*  S(orts  and  P.istimrs.  Hon<’s  edition,  1833. 


which  Old  Change  crosses  Watling-street. 
Thither,  a  few  days  since,  we  wended  our 
way,  but,  in  vain,  “  wandered  up  and  down” 
to  find  “  the  stone.’’  The  baker  knew  it 
not,  and  his  neighbours  were  equally  igno¬ 
rant  ;  of  the  hostelrie,  or  old  inn,  we  saw 
not  a  vestige,  unless  the  wagon-yards,  for 
which  Old  Change  is  noted,  be  considered  a 
transformation  of  time,  and  flaring  wine- 
vaults  be  the  representative  of  old  English 
comfort.  At  length,  we  “lit  upon”  an  in¬ 
telligent  hairdresser,  with  a  spice  of  the 
Caxon  in  him,  by  whom  we  were  referred 
to  a  bootmaker  in  a  neighbouring  street, 
who  was  born  in  the  identical  house  “  the 
Three  Morrice  Dancers.”  From  him  we 
learned  that  the  public-house  was  in  exist¬ 
ence  a  century  since,  that  it  was  taken  down 
about  thirty-six  years  since,  and  on  its  site 
were  built  premises,  which  have  since  been 
occupied  as  warehouses.  The  stone,  there¬ 
fore,  bore  probably,  contemporary  portraits 
of  morrice  dancers  ;  but,  of  its  destination 
on  the  rebuilding  of  the  house  we  could 
learn  no  trace.  Oddly  enough,  in  our  peri- 
grination,we  met  an  acquaintance  also  born 
in  Old  Change,  and  who  remembers  “  the 
Three  Morrice  Dancers”  as  a  house  of  note; 
and  just  at  the  corner  of  the  street  we  en¬ 
countered  a  company  of  May-day  sweeps, 
in  all  their  sooty  glory,  which  has  made  us 
suspect  the  partial  if  not  entire  identity  of 
the  morrice  dance  and  the  sweeps’  Sa¬ 
turnalia. 

Troops  of  morrice  dancers  may,  proba¬ 
bly,  be  seen  in  some  parts  of  the  country  to 
this  day,  even  at  the  very  hour  writing  the 
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hasty  sketch  of  their  origin.  We  remember 
to  have  seen  them  annually,  from  1808  to 
J815,  atHemel  Hempstead,  in  Hertfordshire, 
on  May-day  :  the  tabor  and  pipe  are  in  our 
ears,  as  is  also  the  rustling  finery  of  tinsel, 
paper,  and  ribbons ;  though  they  ill  ac¬ 
cord  with  our  ideas  of  pastoral  simplicity. 
From  1815  to  1820,  we  saw  them  yearly  at 
Dorking,  in  Surrey,  where  their  grotesque¬ 
ness  was  equally  gaudy,  and  alike  too  arti¬ 
ficial  for  the  rural  scenery  of  that  long¬ 
loved  country  of  our  youth. 

Jn  June,  1826,  we  find  recorded  by  our 
pains-taking  friend,  Mr.  Hone’s  Every-day- 
book,  the  appearance  of  a  troop  of  Morrice 
Dancers  in  that  antirural  district,  Goswell- 
street  road.  The  communicant  signs, 
J.  R.  P.  (?  Mr.  Planche,)  and  states  that  the 
company  consisted  of  eight  young  men,  viz. 
six  dancers,  the  seventh  playing  the  tabor 
and  pipe,  and  the  eighth  bearing  on  his 
breast  a  flat  tin  box,  with  a  slit  to  receive 
the  pence  of  the  spectators.  These  men 
came  from  Hertfordshire:  they  wore  many- 
coloured  ribbons  in  their  hats,  arms,  and 
knees,  with  small  latten  bells,  in  shape  like 
those  attached  to  a  child’s  coral.  Their 
dance,  or  set-to,  consisted  of  a  vis-a-vis  ; 
they  turned,  re-turned,  clapped  hands  before 
and  behind,  jerked  the  knee  and  foot  alter¬ 
nately,  and  so  tripped  it  on  an  area  of  Lon¬ 
don  mud.  Since  this  period  we  do  not  find 
any  record  of  “  the  Morrice’" — 

“  For  O,  for  O,  the  Hobby  Horse  is  forgot.” 

The  reader,  who  is  desirous  of  comparing 
the  figures  in  the  Fools’  Dance  with  those 
of  the  Morrice  above,  may  gratify  his  cu¬ 
riosity  by  turning  to  our  twenty-third  volume, 
page  56,  where  is  an  engraved  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  curious  Dance  from  the  Feast  of 
Fools. 


INDIAN  BREAKFAST. 

An  Indian  breakfast,  (says  Miss  Roberts,) 
is  allowed  to  be  an  unrivalled  repast ;  and  it 
is  to  be  found  in  as  full  perfection  in  the 
midst  of  a  desert,  as  in  the  city  of  Calcutta. 
Indian  servants  never  permit  their  masters  to 
regret  the  want  of  regular  kitchens :  all 
places  appear  to  be  the  same  to  them.  Fish 
of  every  kind, — fresh,  dried,  pickled,  or  pre¬ 
served  ;  delicate  fricassees,  visolles,  croquettes, 
omeletts,  and  curries  of  all  descriptions ; 
cold  meats,  and  game  of  all  sorts ;  pates, 
jellies,  and  jams  from  London  and  Lucknow; 
fruits  and  sweetmeats  ;  with  cakes  in  endless 
variety,  splendidly  set  out  in  china,  cut-glass, 
and  silver,  the  guests  providing  their  own 
tea- cups,  plates,  &c. 


FRENCH  SUPERSTITION. 

The  following  singular  superstition  exists  in 
the  department  of  ludre,  in  France : — They 


suppose  that  after  death,  the  soul  of  the  de¬ 
ceased  flits  about  tlie  apartment  in  which  it 
took  ils  departure  from  the  body,  seeking  an 
aperture  to  escape  to  heaven  ;  for  which  rea¬ 
son,  when  any  one  is  considered  to  be  near 
his  decease,  every  vessel  containing  water, 
milk,  or  any  other  liquid,  is  removed  carefully 
away,  for  fear  the  passing  spirit  should  fall 
into  it,  and  thus  be  prevented  from  reaching 
its  eternal  place  of  rest. 


WELSH  OMEN. 

Gwrach-y-Rhibyn,  or  the  Hag  of  the  Drib¬ 
ble,  (says  a  recent  writer,)  derives  her  strange 
title  from  the  following  circumstances  : — In 
her  various  journeys  over  the  hills,  on  her  evil- 
boding  errands,  she  is  accustomed  to  carry 
her  apron  full  of  stones,  and  as  often  as  her 
apron-string  breaks,  the  stones  fall  in  such  a 
direction  as  to  form  a  dribble.  There  is 
something  wildly  and  fearfully  poetical  in 
the  Hag.  As  soon  as  the  day  has  declined 
sufficiently  to  admit  of  her  unseen  progress, 
she  hastens  to  the  house  which  contains  the 
doomed  person,  and  there,  flapping  her  wings 
against  the  window  of  the  chamber,  calls 
upon  the  sick  person  by  name,  in  a  hollow, 
broken  voice,  thus  :  A-a-a-nni-i-i !  (Anni.) 
This  visitation  rarely  occurs  in  any  place  but 
on  the  mountain,  or  in  the  morass;  the  ter¬ 
rors  of  the  prediction  being  heightened  in 
proportion  to  the  wildness  and  loneliness  of 
the  scene.  The  Bodach-glas  of  Scotland, 
the  Banshee  of  Ireland,  and  the  Gwrach-y- 
Rhibyn  of  Wales,  appear  to  be  invested  with 
one  and  the  same  ominous  power. 


SPINNING. 

In  Bohemia,  (says  Mr.  Strang.)  each  female, 
from  the  maid-servant  to  the  mistress,  has  a 
spinning-wheel ;  and  every  good  housewife 
spins  within  her  establishment  all  the  linen 
articles  necessary  for  her  household. 


THE  CHURCHES  OF  LONDON. 

[This  respectable  work  proceeds  with  even 
excellence  in  its  graphic  and  literary  depart¬ 
ments.  No.  2  completes  the  description  of 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  with  views  of  the  exte¬ 
rior,  S.  W.,  and  the  choir  ;  and  three  clever 
wood-cuts  of  the  monuments  to  Nelson, 
Cornwallis,  and  Bishop  Heber.  No.  3  con¬ 
tains  two  views  and  the  descriptive  history  of] 

St.  Bartholomew  the  Great ,  Smithjield ; 

An  interesting  structure  of  the  12th  century, 
founded  by  Rahere,  a  master  of  court  cere¬ 
monies,  who  repented  of  his  sins,  undertook 
a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  there  fell  sick,  and 
vowed  on  his  recovery,  to  found  a  hospital 
for  poor  men.  Being  reinstated,  and  on  his 
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return  to  England  to  fulfil  his  promise,  St. 
Bartholomew  is  said  to  have  appeared  to  him 
in  a  vision,  and  to  have  commanded  him  to 
build  a  church  in  his  name,  offering,  at  the 
same  time,  to  assist  him  in  the  undertaking. 
Rahere  agreed  to  the  compact,  and,  having 
leached  London,  he  first  obtained  the  royal 
consent,  as  the  spot  pointed  out  in  the  vision 
was  the  King’s  market.] 

The  spot  selected  for  the  site  of  the  church 
— although  according  to  the  M  S.  it  had  been 
previously  pointed  out  in  a  singular  manner 
to  Edward  the  Cenfessor  as  proper  for  a  place 
of  prayer — was  a  mere  marsh,  for  the  most 
part  covered  by  water ;  while  on  that  portion 
which  was  not  so,  stood  the  common  gallows  * 
Rahere’s  power  of  rendering  himself  agree¬ 
able,  it  appears,  had  not  left  him  :  for  it 
seems  that  by  assuming  the  manners  of  an 
idiot  and  consorting  with  the  lower  order  of 
persons,  he  procured  so  much  help,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  difficulties  interposed 
by  the  badness  of  the  situation,  the  church 
was  speedily  finished,  to  the  great  astonish¬ 
ment  of  those  who  had  not  watched  his  pro¬ 
ceedings  :  and  having  then  gathered  toge¬ 
ther  a  number  of  pious  men,  he  bound  them 
by  certain  regulations,  established  them  in 
buildings  which  he  had  erected  adjoining  the 
church,  and  became  their  prior. 

Matthew  Paris  describes  a  singular  fracas 
which  occurred  in  the  priory,  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  years  after  its  foundation,  between  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  sub  prior 
and  canons  of  the  church.  The  Archbishop, 
it  appears,  in  his  visitation  came  to  St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew’s,  and  was  received  with  all  suit¬ 
able  honours ;  but  was  told  by  the  sub-prior, 
that  having  a  learned  bishop  to  whom  they 
submitted,  they  ought  not,  in  contempt  of 
him,  to  be  visited  by  any  other :  this  so  much 
enraged  the  prelate  that  he  assaulted  the 
sub-prior  and  struck  him  on  the  face  :  then 
with  many  oaths  “  he  rent  in  pieces  the  rich 
cope  of  the  sub-prior  and  trod  it  under  his 
feet,  and  thrust  him  against  a  pillar  of  the 
chancel  with  such  violence  that  he  had 
almost  killed  him  the  canons,  seeing  this, 
came  to  his  rescue,  and  the  Archbishop’s 
attendants  also  coming  up,  a  general  con¬ 
flict  ensued,  and  the  city  was  disturbed  by 
the  uproar. 

According  to  Stow  it  would  appear  that  the 
churchyard  of  the  priory  was  resorted  to  at 
certain  periods  by  the  youths  frequenting  the 
various  schools  in  the  metropolis,  for  the 
purpose  of  literary  disputations  ;  when  cer¬ 
tain  individuals,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
ousts  and  tourneys,  maintained  the  field 
against  all  comers, — using  the  tongue,  how¬ 
ever,  instead  of  the  lance.  He  says,  “  I 
myself  in  my  youth,  have  yearly  seen  (on  the 

*  The  Elms  in  Smithfield  continued  to  be  the 
place  of  execution  for  some  centuries  after  the  erec- 
tion'of  the  priory, —  Vctusta  Munumcntn. 


eve  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Apostle)  the 
scholars  of  divers  grammar-schools  repair 
into  the  churchyard  of  St.  Bartholomew,  the 
priory  in  Smithfield,  where  (upon  a  bank- 
boarded  about  under  a  tree,  some  one  scholar 
bath  stepped  up,  and  there  hath  opposed  and 
answered,  till  he  were  by  some  better  scholar 
overcome  and  put  down  :  and  then  the  over¬ 
comer  taking  the  place,  did  like  as  the  first ; 
and  in  the  end,  the  best  opposers  and  an¬ 
swerers  had  rewards  ;  which  I  observed  not ; 
but  it  made  both  good  schoolmasters  and 
good  scholars  (diligently  against  such  times) 
to  prepare  themselves  for  the  obtaining  of 
this  garland.” 

[Connected  with  the  priory  is  noticed  the] 
Origin  of  Bartholomew  Fair. 

Stow  and  other  writers  say  that  Henry  II. 
granted  to  the  prior  and  canons  of  St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew  the  privilege  of  holding  a  Fair 
annually  at  Bartholomew-tide  for  three  days; 
namely,  on  the  eve,  the  fete  day  of  the  Saint, 
and  the  day  after;  but  according  to  the 
Vetusta  Monumenta  it  appears  that  this  fail- 
had  been  established  previous  to  his  reign ; 
for  a  charter  from  Henry  I.  convey  ing  certain 
immunities  to  the  priory,  is  referred  to, 
wherein  “  free  peace  is  granted  ”  by  that 
monarch  to  all  persons  frequenting  tbe  fair 
of  St.  Bartholomew.  To  this  mart  originally 
resorted  clothiers  and  drapers,  not  merely  of 
England,  but  of  all  countries,  who  there  ex¬ 
posed  their  goods  for  sale.  The  stalls,  or 
booths  were  within  the  walls  of  the  priory 
churchyard,  the  gates  of  which  were  locked 
each  night,  and  a  watch  was  set  in  order  to 
protect  the  various  wares.  It  is  hardly  ne¬ 
cessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  street 
on  the  north  side  of  the  church  is  still  called 
Cloth  Fair. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  fair,  a 
“  Court  of  Pie-powder  ”  was  held,  to  do  jus¬ 
tice  expeditiously  among  the  numerous  per¬ 
sons  who  resorted  thereto.  The  name  is 
supposed  by  some  to  have  been  derived  from 
pied  and  poudre ,  (having  reference  to  the 
dusty  feet  of  the  suitors)  and  by  another 
from  pied puldreaux,  a  pedlar,  in  old  French, 
and  therefore  expressing  the  court  of  such 
as  resort  to  fairs. 

[Among  the  various  possessions  of  the 
priory  was  a  place  of  considerable  interest, 
namely,  the  manor  of] 

Canonbury  at  Islington , 

Or  Isendone,  as  it  is  termed  in  the  Dooms¬ 
day  survey,  which,  it  is  believed,  was  pre¬ 
sented  thereto  by  Sir  Ralph  de  Berners,  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  Canonbury  was 
chosen  as  a  country  residence  for  the  prior  of 
the  Canons  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  a  man¬ 
sion  was  built  there  by  them :  on  which 
occasion  it  has  been  supposed,  it  first  took 
the  name  of  Canons-bury ;  bury  being  syno- 
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nymous  with  dower,  or  burgh,  a  dwelling.* 
It  continued  in  their  occupancy  until  the 
dissolution  of  monasteries  by  Henry  VIII., 
when,  devolving  to  the  king,  it  was  bestowed 
on  Lord  Cromwell ;  but  it  soon  afterwards 
reverted  to  the  crown. 

Of  the  more  ancient  portions  of  the  man¬ 
sion  none  remain :  the  existing  brick  tower 
was  built  either  by  Bolton,  the  last  prior  but 
one,  or  shortly  after  his  time,  as  his  rebus  or 
device, — a  bolt,  or  arrow  for  the  crossbow, 
and  a  tun, — appears  several  times  on  that, 
as  well  as  on  those  portions  of  the  park  walls 
which  remain. f  In  later  times  this  tower 
was  the  residence  of  several  literary  men  ; 
Chambers,  the  author  of  the  Cyclopcedia, 
died  there,  and  Dr.  Goldsmith,  it  is  said, 
lodged  in  it  while  writing  some  of  his  works. J 
A  silly  notion  at  one  time  prevailed  that 
there  was  formerly  a  subterranean  commu¬ 
nication  between  Canoubury  House,  and  the 
priory  of  St.  Bartholomew.  Similar  vulgar 
and  absurd  stories  are  current  at  most  of  the 
large  monasteries  : — as  Malmsbury,  Netley, 
Glastonbury,  &c. 

[The  church  is  then  concisely  described, 
and  the  existing  remains  of  the  priory,  as 
investigated  by  the  late  Mr.  Carter,  the  inde¬ 
fatigable  antiquarian  architect,  are  briefly 
noticed,  with  a  fine  woodcut  of  a  Norman 
chamber,  termed  u  purgatory.”  The  plates 
are  clever  and  effective  ;  especially  that  of 
the  tower  of  the  church  seen  through  the 
beautiful  arch  in  Smithfield — a  pretty  bit  of 
the  picturesque. 

No.  4  is  devoted  to] 

St.  Sepulchre's  Church , 

Skinner-street,  supposed  to  have  been  origin¬ 
ally  founded  in  the  12th  century.  The  church 
was  rebuilt  about  the  middle  of  the  15th  cen¬ 
tury,  nearly  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire  of 
1666,  and  subsequently  repaired  by  Wren. 
Among  the  beauties  of  the  church,  we  take 
to  be  the  principal  entrance  from  Skinner- 
street,  which  is  a  fine  porch,  having  a  groined 
ceiling,  with  ribs  in  very  bold  relief,  and 
bosses  at  the  intersections  carved  to  represent 
angels’  heads,  shields,  roses,  &c.,  in  elaborate 
variety.  The  venerable  tower  with  its  four 
tall  pinnacles,  as  Malcolm  says,  “  one  of  the 
most  ancient  in  the  outline  in  the  circuit  of 
London,”  is  the  principal  and  most  pleasing 
feature  of  the  exterior.  It  is  a  portion  of  the 
rebuilt  church  in  the  fifteenth  century ;  the 
vanes  and  pinnacles  are  more  modern  than 
the  tower,  although  these  were  built  long 
before  the  Fire,  as  appears  by  a  record  of  the 
repair  of  one  of  the  pinnacles,  in  1630.  Every 
London  reader  must  remember  this  tower  in 

*  Select  Views  of  London  and  its  Environs,  vol.  i., 
London,  1804. 

f  William  Bolton  built  anew  the  manor-house  of 
Canoubury  at  Islington. — Strype’s  Stow,  vol.  i. 

t  Select  Views,  ut  supra.  See  also  Prior’s  Life, 
&c\,  of  Oliver  Goldsmith  ;  2  vols.  8vo,  1836, 


the  views  of  his  dear  city  ;  its  height  is  140 
feet ;  from  the  elevation  of  the  site,  it  is  a 
very  commanding  object,  though  in  beauty,  it 
must,  we  think,  yield  to  the  more  massive 
tower  of  St.  Saviour,  Southwark.  The  plates 
of  this  Number  are  the  interior  of  the  porch, 
and  the  exterior,  from  Skinner-street,  show¬ 
ing,  by  the  way,  St.  Stephen’s  chapel,  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  original  church,  and  now  used  as 
a  Sunday  school.  There  is  likewise  a  wood- 
cut  of  Wren’s  heavy  interior. 

At  the  back  of  the  pulpit,  in  the  centre  of 
the  church  at  the  east  end,  there  is  a  sin¬ 
gular  sounding-board,  in  the  shape  of  a  large 
parabolic  reflector,  about  twelve  feet  in  dia¬ 
meter,  which  extends  over  the  preacher ;  and, 
by  collecting  those  pulses  of  sound  which 
wotdd  otherwise  be  dissipated  above  and  be¬ 
hind  the  speaker,  and  refleeting  them  into 
the  body  of  the  church,  assists  the  voice. 
It  is  constructed  of  ribs  of  mahogany,  so 
arranged,  that  the  grain  of  the  wood  radiates 
all  ways  from  the  centre,  and  the  face  of  it 
is  varnished.  This  was  put  up  on  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  the  present  vicar,  the  Rev.  J. 
Natt,  by  Mr.  Elliot. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  church,  and  ex¬ 
tending  over  the  ambulatory,  is  an  organ  of 
great  size,  said  to  be  the  oldest  and  one  of 
the  finest  in  London. §  It  was  built  in  1677, 
by  Renatus,  Harris,  and  Byfield,  and  has 
forty  stops;  of  which  those  representing  the 
hautboy,  clarionet,  &c.,  termed  the  reed  stops, 
are  supposed  to  be  unequalled  || 

[Throughout  the  Churches  of  London  are 
scattered  incidental  notices  of  tombs,  and 
their  inscriptions  a  feature  likely  to  contribute 
to  the  popularity  of  the  work,  ex.  grJ] 

Within  the  church  are  several  monuments 
and  monumental  stones,  dating  from  the 
commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but 
there  are  none  which  require  especial  men¬ 
tion.  Captain  John  Smith,  Governor  of 
Virginia,  who,  according  to  Granger,  may  be 
ranked  with  the  most  eminent  travellers  of 
his  day,  was  buried  here  in  1631.  Of  his 
adventures,  which,  from  his  own  account  in  a, 
work  he  published,  were  most  romantic  and 
chivalrous,  his  epitaph  as  recorded  by  Stow, 
may  give  some  idea. 

“  Here  lyes  one  conquered,  that  hath  conquered 
Kings, 

Subdued  large  territories,  and  done  things 
W  hich  to  the  world,  impossible  would  seem. 

But  that  the  truth,  is  held  in  more  esteem.  » 

Shall  I  report  his  former  service  done, 

1  n  honour  of  his  God  and  Christendom  ? 

How  that  he  did  divide,  from  Pagans  three, 

Their  heads  and  lives,  types  of  liis  Chivaldry  ? — 
For  which  great  service,  in  that  climate  done, 

§  The  oldest  organ  now  in  England  is  supposed  to 
be  that  in  Exeter  Cathedral,  which  was  erected  by 
John  Loosemore  in  the  years  1664  and  1665.  See 
Britton’s  History  of  Exeter  Cathedral,  p.  122,  for 
some  interesting  particulars  relating  to  organs, 

||  A  set  of  double  open  pipes  has  been  lately  added 
to  this  organ,  which  were  used  in  the  instrument 
erected  for  the  last  great  musical  festival  at  West- 
minster  Abbey.  The  organist  here  is  Mr.  Cooper. 
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Brave  Sigtsmundus,  King  of  Hungtwion, 

Did  give  him  as  a  Coat  of  Arms  to  wear. 

These  eouquered  heads,  got  by  his  sword  and 
spear ; — 

Or  shall  I  tell  of  his  adventure  since, 

Doue  in  Virginia,  that  huge  continent  ? 

How  that  he  subdued  kings  unio  his  yoke, 

And  made  those  heathens  flee,  as  wind  doth 
smoko ; 

And  made  their  land,  being  of  so  large  a  station, 
An  habitation  for  our  Christian  nation  : 

Where  God  is  glorify’d,  their  wants  supply'd  ; 
Which  else,  for  necessaries,  must  have  <ly'd. 

But  what  avails  his  conquests,  now  he  lyes 
Interred  in  earth,  a  prey  to  worms  and  flyes  ? 

Oh  may  hU  soul  iu  sweet  Elysium  sleep, 

Until  tlie  Keeper,  that  all  souls  doth  keep, 

Return  to  Judgment:  and  that  after  thence 
With  angels  he  may  have  his  recompeuce  !”# 

[Of  “  the  Bell  ”  of  St.  Sepulchre,  so  fraught 
with  melancholy  association  with  our  blood¬ 
stained  criminal  laws,  we  find  a  few  parti¬ 
culars,  to  which  some  information  from  one 
of  our  old  Correspondents  would  not  have 
been,  we  trust,  an  unworthy  note.f  Appended 
to  this  Number  are  a  few  allusions  to  the 
memorials  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  St.  Sepulchre’s  Church,  as  Smithfield,  &c.] 
Nearly  opposite  Giltspur-street  Compter, 
and  adjoining  Cock  lane,  (rendered  in  some 
degree  famous  by  the  ghost  imposture  of 
1762)  is  the  spot  once  called  Pye- Corner, 
near  which  terminated  the  devastating  Fire 
of  London  iu  1G66.  At  No.  12,  Green  Ar¬ 
bour-court,  J  the  justly-renowned  Goldsmith, 
wrote  “  The  Traveller,’*  and  others  of  his 
inimitable  works  :§  and  a.  d.  J551,  Camden, 
the  learned  historian  and  antiquary,  was  born 
in  the  Old  Bailey  || 

On  Snow  Hill  stood  a  conduit,  which  is 
described  as  a  building  with  four  equal  sides, 
ornamented  with  Corinthian  columns  and 
pediment,  surmounted  by  a  pyramid,  on 
which  was  a  lamb — a  rebus  on  the  name  of 
Lamb,  from  whose  conduit  in  Red  Lion- 
street,  the  water  came.^T 

#  Captain  Johu  Smith  was  bom  at  Willoughby,  iu 
the  county  of  Lincoln,  and  flourished  in  the  reigns 
of  Elisabeth  and  James  I.  During  the  war  in  Hun¬ 
gary,  when  he  overcame  three  Turks  iu  single  com¬ 
bat,  as  recorded  in  the  epitaph,  Sigismond,  Duke  of 
Transylvania,  gave  him  his  picture  set  in  gold,  and  a 
pension  of  300  ducats.  Smith  afterwards  went  to 
America,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  In¬ 
dians,  but  contrived  ultimately  to  escape  from  them. 
He  had  subsequently  a  considerable  share  in  redu¬ 
cing  New  England.  He  published  a  Map  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  1612.  New  England’s  Tryals,  4to.  1620  A 
History  of  Virginia,  New  England,  and  the  Summer 
Isles,  1624;  and  Travels  in  Europe,  &e„  in  16140. 
See  Fuller’s  Worthies,  and  Description  of  Loudon, 
by  Nightingale,  vol.  iii.,  p  608.  This  epitaph  no 
longer  remains  iu  ihe  church. 

+  See  Mirror,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  259. 
j  There  is  reason  to  1  relieve  that  this  spot  was  (ho 
site  of  a  strong  fort,  or  outwork,  in  front  of  the  city; 
in  Sea-coal-lane,  at  the  bottom  of  Break- neck -stairs, 
which  lead  out  of  Greeu-av hour-court  towards  Fleet- 
market,  are  considerable  remains  of  massive  stone 
walls. — Brayley’s  Londininna,  vol  ii.  p  227. 

§  See  Prior’s  Life  of  Goldsmith. 

[|  He  died  Nov.  9,  1623,  an. I  was  buried  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey  Church. 

1[  Whence  Lamb’s-conduit-street.  This  conduit 
run  with  wine  on  the  anniversary  of  the  coronation 


Very  near  to  St.'  Sepulchre’s  Church  stood 
the  entrance  to  the  city,  called  New-Gate, 
which,  it  has  been  supposed,  from  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  old  Roman  road  (or  Watling- 
street)  discovered  when  digging  for  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  Iiolborn  Bridge  after  the  Fire  of 
London,  was  on  the  site  of  one  of  the  four 
original  gate  sbuilt  over  the  Roman  way.** 
The  city  was  anciently  surrounded  by  a  stone 
wall,  (which  was  erected  as  a  defence  against 
the  Scots  and  Piets,)  and  in  this  there  were 
various  posterns  or  gateways  —  Aldgate ; 
Bishopsgate  ;  Ludgate  ;  and  others.  New¬ 
gate,  according  to  Stow,  was  first  erected 
about  the  reigu  of  Henry  I.,  in  consequence 
of  the  alteration  made  necessary  in  the  roads 
through  the  city,  when  the  ground  around 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  was  inclosed.  This  gate, 
which  from  the  earliest  times  was  used  as  a 
prison,  was  destroyed  in  the  general  confla¬ 
gration  of  1666.  It  was  afterwards  rebuilt 
in  a  much  more  substantial  manner,  but  was 
entirely  swept  away  in  the  year  1777;  the 
memory  of  it  is  still  preserved  by  the  present 
prison  which  bears  its  name  ff 

[These  few  notes  and  quotations  may 
convey  some  notion  of  the  character  of  the 
work  before  us,  to  which  the  Bishop  of  Lon¬ 
don  has  vouchsafed  his  patronage.] 

of  George  I..  1727.  In  the  following  year  an  order 
was  issued  for  the  destruction  of  all  the  City  con¬ 
duits,  with  a  view,  as  it  was  supposed,  to  force  the 
public  to  have  the  water  from  the  New  River,  &c. 
laid  on  to  their  bouses. — Malcolm's  Londinium  Redi- 
vivum,  vol.  iii.,  p.  599. 

##  Maitland’s  History,  vol.  i.  p.  26. 

The  modem  Newgate,  built  from  the  designs  of 
—  Dance,  Esq.,  before  it  was  completed,  was  fired  by 
the  mob  during  the  riots  caused  by  Lord  George 
Gordon,  in  June,  1780,  and  reduced  to  a  mere  shell. 


of  a  Meatier. 


MY  ZOOI.U  HUT. 

Dfar  is  that  spot,  however  mean,  ’ 

Which  once  we’ve  called  our  own  ; 

And  if  ’twas  snug,  and  neat,  and  clean. 

Our  thoughts  oft  thither  roam. 

I  see  them  now — those  four  low  props. 

That  held  the  hay-stack  o’er  my  head  ; 

The  husky  fame-work  from  their  tops, 

Like  a  large  mouse-trap,  round  me  spread 

To  stand  elect  1  never  tried, 

F or  reasons  you  may  guess  ; 

Full  fourteen  feet  my  hut  was  wide. 

Its  height  was  nine  feet  less. 

My  furniture,  a  scanty  store. 

Some  saddle-bags  beside  me  laid  ; 

A  hurdle  used  to  close  the  door. 

Raised  upon  stones,  my  table  made. 

And  when  my  visiters  arrived. 

To  sit,  and  prate,  and  stare; 

Of  light  and  air  at  once  deprived. 

The  heat  I  scarce  could  bear. 

The  solid  ground  my  softest  bed, 

A  mat  my  mattress  made  ; 

The  friendly  saddle  raised  my  head. 

As  in  my  cloak  I  laid. 

The  homely  lizard  harmless  crept 
Unnoticed  through  the  door; 
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And  rats  their  gambols  round  me  kept. 

While  sleeping  on  the  floor. 

Such  was  my  humble  Zooln  home. 

And  memory  pain's  thee  yet ; 

While  life  shall  last,  where'er  I  roam. 

That  hut  I'll  ne’er  forget. 

Capt.  Gardiner's  Journey  in  the  Zoulu  Country. 


I,ORENZO  DE  MEDICI  AT  HIS  VILLA. 

Lorenzo  de  Medici  sought  in  ancient  learn¬ 
ing  something  more  elevated  than  the  nar¬ 
row,  though  necessary,  researches  of  criti¬ 
cism.  In  a  villa  overhanging  the  towers  of 
Florence,  on  the  steep  slope  of  that  lofty  hill 
crowned  by  the  mother  city,  the  ancient 
Fiesole,  in  gardens  which  Tally  might  have 
envied,  with  Ficino,  Landino,  and  Politian 
at  his  side,  he  delighted  his  hours  ot  leisure 
with  the  beautiful  visions  of  Platonic  philo¬ 
sophy,  for  which  the  summer  stillness  of  an 
Italian  sky  appears  the  most  congenial  ac¬ 
companiment. 

Never  could  the  sympathies  of  the  soul 
with  outward  nature  be  more  finely  touched ; 
never  could  more  striking  suggestions  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  philosopher  and  the  statesman. 
Florence  lay  beneath  them ;  not  with  all  the 
magnificence  that  the  later  Medici  have 
given  her,  but,  thanks  to  the  piety  of  former 
times,  presenting  almost  as  varied  an  outline 
to  the  sky.  One  man,  the  wonder  of  Cosmo’s 
age,  Brunelleschi,  had  crowned  the  beautiful 
city  with  the  vast  dome  of  its  cathedral ;  a 
structure  unthought  of  in  Italy  before,  and 
rarely  since  surpassed.  It  seemed,  amidst 
clustering  towers  of  inferior  churches,  an 
emblem  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy  under  its 
supreme  head  ;  like  Rome  itself,  imposing, 
unbroken,  unchangeable,  radiating  in  equal 
expansion  to  every  part  of  the  earth,  and  di¬ 
recting  its  convergent  curves  to  heaven. 
Round  this  were  numbered,  at  unequal 
heights,  the  Baptistery,  with  its  gates  worthy 
of  Paradise;  the  tall  and  richly-decorated 
belfry  of  Giotto;  the  church  of  the  Carmine, 
with  the  frescos  of  Masaccio  ;  those  of  Santa 
Maria  Novella,  beautiful  as  a  bride,  of  Santa 
Croce,  second  only  in  magnificence  to  the 
cathedral,  and  of  St.  Mark;  the  San  Spirito, 
another  great  monument  of  the  genius  of 
Brunelleschi;  the  numerous  convents  that 
rose  within  the  walls  of  Florence,  or  were 
scattered  immediately  about  them.  From 
these  the  eye  might  turn  to  the  trophies  of  a 
republican  government,  that  was  rapidly  giv¬ 
ing  way  before  the  citizen  prince  who  now 
surveyed  them  ;  the  Palazzo  Veccliio,  in 
which  the  signiory  of  Florence  held  their 
councils,  raised  by  the  Guelf  aristocracy,  the 
exclusive,  but  not  tyrannous  faction  that  long 
swayed  the  city;  or  the  new  and  unfinished 
palace  which  Brunelleschi  had  designed  for 
one  of  the  Pitti  family,  before  they  fell,  as 
others  had  already  done,  in  the  fruitless 
struggle  against  the  house  of  Medici ;  itself 
destined  to  become  the  abode  of  the  victorious 


race,  and  to  perpetuate,  by  retaining  its 
name,  the  revolutions  that  had  raised  them 
to  power. 

The  prospect,  from  an  elevation,  of  a  great 
city  in  its  silence,  is  one  of  the  most  impres¬ 
sive,  as  well  as  beautiful,  we  ever  beheld. 
But  far  more  must  it  have  brought  home 
thoughts  of  seriousness  to  the  mind  of  one 
who,  by  the  force  of  events,  and  the  generous 
ambition  of  his  family,  and  his  own,  was  in¬ 
volved  in  the  dangerous  necessity  of  govern¬ 
ing  without  the  right,  and,  as  far  as  might 
be,  without  the  semblance  of  power;  one  who 
knew  the  vindictive  and  unscrupulous  hostility 
which,  at  home  and  abroad,  he  had  to  en¬ 
counter.  If  thoughts  like  these  could  bring 
a  cloud  over  the  brow  of  Lorenzo,  unfit  for 
the  object  he  sought  in  that  retreat,  he  might 
restore  its  serenity  by  other  scenes  which  his 
garden  commanded.  Mountains  bright  with 
various  hues,  and  clothed  with  wood,  bounded 
the  horizon,  and,  on  most  sides,  at  no  great 
distance;  but  embosomed  in  these  were  other 
villas  and  domains  of  his  own ;  while  the 
level  country  bore  witness  to  his  agricultural 
improvements,  the  classic  diversion  of  a 
statesman’s  cares.  The  same  curious  spirit 
which  led  him  to  fill  his  garden  at  Careggi 
with  exotic  flowers  of  the  east,  the  first  in¬ 
stance  of  a  botanical  collection  in  Europe, 
had  introduced  a  new  animal  from  the  same 
regions.  Herds  of  buffaloes,  since  natural¬ 
ized  in  Italy,  whose  dingy  hide,  bent  neck, 
curved  horns,  and  lowering  aspect,  contrasted 
with  the  greyish  hue  and  full  mild  eye  of  the 
Tuscan  oxen,  pastured  in  the  valley,  down 
which  the  yellow  Arno  steals  silently  through 
its  long  reaches  to  the  sea. — Hallam. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  LEGAL  STUDIES. 

The  application  of  general  principles  of 
justice  to  the  infinitely  various  circumstances 
which  may  arise  in  the  disputes  of  men  with 
each  other  is  in  itself  an  admirable  disci¬ 
pline  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties. 
Even  where  the  primary  rules  of  right  and 
policy  have  been  obscured  in  some  measure 
by  a  technical  and  arbitrary  system,  which  is 
apt  to  grow  up,  perhaps  inevitably,  in  the 
course  of  civilization,  the  mind  gains  in  pre¬ 
cision  and  acuteness,  though  at  the  expense 
of  some  important  qualities  ;  and  a  people 
wherein  an  artificial  jurisprudence  is  culti¬ 
vated,  requiring  both  a  regard  to  written 
authority,  and  the  constant  exercise  of  a  dis¬ 
criminating  judgment  upon  words,  must  be 
deemed  to  be  emerging  from  ignorance. 
Such  was  the  condition  of  Europe  in  the 
twelfth  century.  The  feudal  customs,  long 
unwritten,  though  latterly  become  more  steady 
by  tradition,  were  in  some  countries  reduced 
into  treatises :  we  have  our  own  Glanvil  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  II. ;  and  in  the  next 
century,  much  was  written  upon  the  national 
laws  in  various  parts  of  Europe. —  Hallam. 
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Hyde  Park  in  tlie  afternoon— Rotten  Row— the 
beautiful  incognita  —  the  principal  distingue  of 
Loudon  and  the  “  beau-knot”— a  hired  vehicle 
with  an  interesting  party. 

By  N.  P.  Willis. 

If  you  dine  with  all  the  world  at  seven,  you 
•will  have  still  an  hour  or  more  lor  Hyde 
Park  ;  and  “  Rotten  Row  this  half  mile 
between  Oxford-street  and  Piccadilly,  to 
which  the  fashion  ot  London  confines  itself, 
as  if  the  remainder  of  the  bright  green  Park 
were  forbidden  ground,  is  now  fuller  than 
ever.  There  is  the  advantage  in  this  con¬ 
densed  drive,  that  you  are  sure  to  see  your 
friends  here,  earlier  or  later,  in  every  day — 
(for  wherever  you  are  to  go  with  horses, 
the  conclusion  of  the  order  to  the  coachman 
is,  “  home  by  the  Park”) — and  then  if  there 
is  any  thing  new  in  the  way  of  an  arrival,  a 
pretty*  foreigner,  or  a  fresh  face  from  the 
country,  some  dandy’s  tiger  leaves  his  mas¬ 
ter  at  the  gate,  and  brings  him  at  his  club, 
over  his  coffee,  all  possible  particulars  of 
her  name,  residence,  condition,  and  what¬ 
ever  other  circumstances  fall  in  his  way’. 

By  dropping  in  at  Lady - ’s  soiree  in  the 

evening,  if  you  were  interested  in  the  face, 
you  mayT  inform  yourself  of  more  than  you 
would  have  drawn  in  a  year’s  acquaintance 
from  the  subject  of  your  curiosity.  Mala¬ 
propos  to  my  remark,  here  comes  a  turn-out, 
concerning  which  and  its  occupant  I  have 
made  many  inquiries  in  vain  —the  pale-co¬ 
loured  chariot,  with  a  pair  ot  greys,  dashing 
toward  us  from  the  Seymour-gate.  As  it 
comes  by  you  will  see,  sitting  quite  in  the 
corner,  and  in  a  very  languid  and  elegant 
attitude,  a  slight  woman  of  perhaps  twenty- 
four,  dressed  in  the  simplest  white  cottage  - 
bonnet  that  could  be  made,  and,  with  her 
head  down,  looking  up  through  heavy  black 
eyelashes,  as  if  she  but  waited  till  she  had 
passed  a  particular  object,  to  resume  some 
engrossing  reverie.  Her  features  are  Ita¬ 
lian,  and  her  attitude,  always  the  same  indo¬ 
lent  one,  has  also  a  redolence  ot  that  land  ot 
repose;  but  there  has  been  an  English  taste, 
and  no  ordinary  one,  in  the  arrangement  of 
that  equipage  and  its  dependants  ;  and  by 
the  expression  never  mistaken  in  London, 
of  the  well-appointed  menials,  you  may  be 
certain  that  both  master  and  mistress,  (if 
master  there  be,)  exact  no  common  defer¬ 
ence.  She  is  always  alone,  and  not  often 
seen  in  the  Park  ;  and  whenever  I  have 
inquired  of  those  likely  to  know,  I  found 
that  she  had  been  observed,  but  could  get 
no  satisfactory  information.  She  disappears 
by  the  side  toward  the  Regent’s  Park,  and 
when  once  out  of  the  gate,  her  horses  are  let 
off  at  a  speed  that  distances  all  pursuit  that 
would  not  attract  observation.  There  is  a 
look  of  “  Who  the  deuce  can  it  be?”  in  the 
faces  of  all  the  mounted  dandies,  wherever 
she  passes,  for  it  is  a  face  which  once  seen 


is  not  easily  thought  of  with  indifference,  or 
forgotten.  Immense  as  London  is,  a  wo¬ 
man  of  any  thing  like  extraordinary  beauty 
would  find  it  difficult  to  live  there  incognito 
a  week  ;  and  how  this  fair  incomprehensible 
has  contrived  to  elude  the  curiosity  of  Hyde 
Park  admiration,  for  nearly  two  years,  is 
rather  a  marvel.  There  she  goes,  however, 
and  without  danger  of  being  arrested  for  a 
flying  highwayman  you  could  scarcely 
follow. 

It  is  getting  late,  and,  as  we  turn  down 
toward  the  clubs,  we  shall  meet  the  last  and 
most  fashionable  comers  to  the  Park.  Here 
is  a  horseman,  surrounded  with  half  a  dozen 
of  the  first  young  noblemen  of  England. 
He  rides  a  light  bay  horse  with  dark  legs, 
whose  delicate  veins  are  like  the  tracery  of 
silken  threads  beneath  the  gloss  of  his  limbs, 
and  whose  small,  animated  head  seems  to 
express  the  very  essence  of  speed  and  fire. 
He  is  the  most  beautiful  park  horse  in 
England  ;  and  behind  follows  a  high-bred 
milk-white  poney,  ridden  by  a  small,  Jault- 
lessly- dressed  groom,  who  sits  the  spirited 
and  fretting  creature  as  if  he  anticipated 
every  movement  before  the  fine  hoof  rose 
from  the  ground.  He  rides  admirably,  but 
his  master  is  more  of  a  study.  A  luxuriance 
of  black  curls,  escapes  from  the  broad  rim 
of  a  peculiar  hat,  and  forms  a  relief  to  the 
small  and  sculpture-like  profile  of  a  face  as 
perfect,  by  every  rule  of  beauty,  as  the 
Greek  Antinous.  It  would  be  too  feminine 
but  for  the  muscular  neck  and  broad  chest 
from  which  the  head  rises,  and  the  indica¬ 
tions  of  great  personal  strength  in  the  Her¬ 
culean  shoulders.  His  loose  coat  would 
disguise  the  proportions  of  a  less  admirable 
figure  ;  but,  au  reste,  his  dress  is  without 
fold  or  wrinkle,  and  no  figurante  of  the  ballet 
ever  showed  finer  or  more  skilfully  developed 
limbs.  He  is  one  of  the  most  daring  in  this 
country  of  bold  riders ;  but  modifies  the  stiff' 
English  school  of  equestrianism,  with  the 
ease  and  grace  of  that  of  his  own  country. 
His  manner,  though  he  is  rather  Ahglomane , 
is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  grave  and  quiet 
air  of  his  companions  ;  and  between  his  re¬ 
cognitions,  right  and  left,  to  the  passing 
promenaders,  he  laughs  and  amuses  himself 
with  the  joyous  and  thoughtless  gaiety  of  a 
child.  Acknowledged  by  all  his  acquaint¬ 
ances  to  possess  splendid  talents,  this  “  ob¬ 
served  of  all  observers’’  is  a  singular  instance 
of  a  modern  Sj  barite — content  to  sacrifice 
time,  opportunity,  and  the  highest  advantages 
of  mind  and  body,  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
moment.  He.  seems  exempt  from  all  the 
usual  penalties  of  such  a  career.  Nothing 
seems  to  do  its  usual  work  on  him — care, 
nor  exhaustion,  nor  recklessness,  nor  the 
disapprobation  of  the  heavy-handed  opinion 
of  the  world.  Always  gay,  always  brilliant, 
ready  to  embark  at  any  moment,  or  at  any 
hazard,  in  any  thing  that  will  amuse  an  hour. 
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one  wonders  how  and  where  such  an  un¬ 
wonted  meteor  will  disappear. 

But  here  comes  a  carriage  without  hnm- 
mercloth  or  liveries;  one  of  those  shabby- 
genteel  conveyances,  hired  by  the  week, 
containing  three  or  four  persons  in  the 
highest  spirits,  all  talking  and  gesticulatingat 
once.  As  the  carriage  passes  the  “  beau- 

knot,”  (as - ,  and  his  inseparable  troop 

are  sometimes  called,)  one  or  two  of  the 
dandies  spur  up,  and  resting  their  hands  on 
the  windows,  offer  the  compliments  of  the 
day  to  the  only  lady  within,  with  the  most 
earnest  looks  of  admiration.  The  gentle¬ 
men  in  her  company  become  silent,  and 
answer  to  the  slight  bows  of  the  cavaliers 
with  foreign  monosyllables,  and  presently 
the  coachman  whips  up  once  more,  the 
horsemen  drop  off',  and  the  excessive  gaiety 
of  the  party  resumes  its  tone.  You  must 
have  been  struck,  as  the  carriage  passed, 
with  the  brilliant  whiteness  and  regularity 
of  the  lady’s  teeth,  and  still  more  with  the 
remarkable  play  of  her  lips,  which  move  as 
if  the  blood  in  them  were  imprisoned  light¬ 
ning.  (The  figure  is  strong,  but  nothing 
else  conveys  to  my  own  mind  what  I  am  try¬ 
ing  to  describe.;  Energy,  grace,  tire,  ra¬ 
pidity,  and  a  capability  of  utter  abandonment 
to  passion  and  expression,  live  visibly  on 
those  lips.  Her  eyes  are  magnificent. 
Her  nose  is  regular,  with  nostrils  rimmed 
round  with  an  expansive  nerve,  that  gives 
them  constantly  the  kind  of  animation  vi-ible 
in  the  head  of  a  fiery  Arab  Her  com¬ 
plexion  is  one  of  those  which,  dark  and 
wanting  in  brilliance  by  day,  light  up  at 
night  with  an  alabaster  fairness  ;  and  when 
the  glossy  black  hair,  which  is  now  put 
away  so  plainly  under  her  simple  bonnet, 
falls  over  her  shoulders  in  heavy  masses,  the 
contrast  is  radiant.  The  gentlemen  in  that 
carriage  are  Rubini,  Lablache,  and  a  gen¬ 
tleman  who  passes  for  the  lady’s  uncle  ;  and 
the  lady  is  Julia  Grisi. 

The  smoke  over  the  heart  of  the  city  be¬ 
gins  to  thicken  into  darkness,  the  gas-lamps 
are  shooting  up,  bright  and  star-like,  along 
the  Kensington  road,  and  the  last  prome- 
naders  disappear.  And  now  the  world  of 
London,  the  rich  and  gay  portion  of  it  at 
least,  enjoy  that  which  compensates  them 
for  the  absence  of  the  bright  nights  and 
skies  of  Italy— a  climate  within  doors,  of 
comfort  and  luxury,  unknown  under  brighter 
heavens. — New  York  Mirror. 
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Mr.  Wilkins’s  National  Gallery. — As  for 
the  National  Gallery,  the  voice  of  artists, 
amateurs,  and  the  public  at  large  speaks,  we 
believe,  but  one  opinion— we,  at  least,  have 
never  heard  a  single  word  uttered  in  favour 
of  the  building,  either  per  se ,  or  considered 


with  reference  <o  the  magnificent  positioa 
which  it  has  been  allowed^  to  occupy. — 
(Quarterly  Review . 

llyron  and  Landor.  The  poetry  of 
Byron  does  not  exhibit  more  wayward  and 
untameable  passion  than  the  prose  of  Lan¬ 
dor.  Both  of  these  fugitives  to  Italy  are 
fond  of  parading  their  love  of  seclusion  and 
their  indifference  to  the  opinion  of  their 
countrymen,  sentiments  which  are  some¬ 
times  sincere,  but  never  when  uttered  in  a 
loud  or  angry  voice :  they  are  then  the 
efforts  only  of  a  proud  spirit  to  transmute 
some  vexation  or  disappointment  which  it 
cannot  overcome.  They  who  really  love 
seclusion  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  raise  a 
quarrel  with  the  world  in  order  to  reanimate 
their  content;  nor  is  the  man  who  can  live 
without  the  praise  of  others,  very  solicitous 
to  convince  them  of  the  fact.  “  I,’.’  says 
Mr.  Landor  in  one  of  his  prefaces,  “  I,  who 
never  ask  any  thing  of  any  man.’’  A  heart¬ 
less  boast,  if  true.  He  who  is  unable  to 
receive,  as  well  as  to  give,  has  learnt  but  the 
half  of  friendship. — Ibid. 

Jill  schools  of  philosophy ,  and  almost  all 
authors,  are  rather  to  be  frequented  for 
exercise  than  freight :  but  this  exercise 
ought  to  acquire  us  health  and  strength, 
spirits  and  good  humour.  There  is  none  of 
them  that  does  not  supply  some  truths 
useful  to  every  man,  and  some  untruths 
equally  so  to  the  few  that  are  able  to  wre.-tle 
with  them.  If  there  were  no  falsehood  in 
the  world,  there  would  be  no  doubt;  if 
there  were  no  doubt,  there  would  be  no  in¬ 
quiry;  if  no  inquiry,  no  wisdom,  no  know¬ 
ledge,  no  genius.  Fancy  herself  would  lie 
muffled  up  in  her  robe,  inactive,  pale,  and 
bloated. — Landor. 

Keepsakes. — If  the  friend  is  likely  to  be 
forgotten,  can  we  believe  that  any  thing  he 
has  about  him  will  repose  a  longer  time  on 
the  memory  ? — Landor. 

Mistakes. — Dr.  Young’s  theory  of  light 
was  treated  with  the  most  sovereign  contempt 
by  Lord  Brougham  in  the  earlier  numbers 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  Dr.  Young 
died  without  reaping  the  honour  of  it.  The 
theory  is  now  recognised  as  true  ;  and  M. 
Arago  has  formally  vindicated  Dr.  Young 
lrom  the  noble  critic’s  animadversions,  in  a 
discourse  delivered  at  the  Institute.  Lord 
Byron,  by  the  by,  believed  to  his  dying  day 
that  Lord  Brougham  was  the  reviewer  of 
the  Hours  of  Idleness — witness  some  well- 
known  lines  in  one  of  the  later  cantos  of 
Don  Juan  ;  but  this,  we  believe,  was  quite 
a  mistake. — Quarterly  Review. 
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HENRY  IX  AND  RICHARD  I. 

To  the  genius  and  perseverance  of  the  late 
Mr.  Charles  Stothard  are  we  indebted  for  the 
illustration  of  the  monumental  relics  of  our 
second  Henry,  and  Richard  the  Lion-hearted. 
These  sovereigns  were  interred  in  the  Abbey 
of  Fontevraud.  In  describing  this  edifice, 
in  the  Mirror ,  vol.  xxii.,  pp.  423  and  433,  we 
adverted  to  the  finding  of  their  effigies  there, 
by  Mr.  Stothard,  in  the  year  1816.  (See  also 
note  at  page  3400  With  the  representation 
of  these  interesting  memorials  of  royalty  Mr.’ 
Stothard  commenced  the  publication  ot  his 
VoL.  XXIX.  U 


AT  FONTEVRAUD,  IN  NORMANDY. 

splendid  work,  The  Monumental  Effigies  of 
Great  Britain ,  in  the  year  1817. 

Although  the  destruction  of  our  royal  effi¬ 
gies  at  Fontevraud  during  the  Revolution  had 
been  confidently  asserted,  Mr.  Stothard  ha¬ 
zarded  a  journey  to  ascertain  their  fate.  He 
found  this  celebrated  dormitory  of  our  early 
kings  to  be  a  mere  ruin;  but  he  discovered 
the  whole  of  their  effigies  in  a  cellar  of  one 
of  the  buildings  adjoining  the  abbey  ;  though 
not  a  vestige  remained  of  the  tomb,  and  chapel 
which  once  contained  them.  When  the  fury 
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of  the  Revolution  had  ceased,  it  appears  that 
the  veneration  which  these  memorials  of 
royalty  had  for  ages  excited,  led  to  their  re¬ 
moval  from  the  ruined  church  to  a  place  of 
greater  security.  They  were,  accordingly, 
conveyed  to  an  octangular,  isolated  building, 
called  the  Tour  d’Evraud,  where  they  re¬ 
mained  safe  and  undisturbed  for  eighteen 
years :  but,  upon  the  church  being  converted 
into  a  prison,  the  effigies  were  again  removed 
to  the  cellar  or  vault ;  in  which  place  they 
are  represented  in  our  Engraving,  from  a 
print  drawn  by  Gravelot. 

The  effigies  are  six  in  number  :  A, 
Richard  I. ;  B,  Isabel  d’Angouleme,  the 
queen  of  John  ;  C,  Henry  II. ;  D,  his  Queen ; 
E,  Joan,  daughter  of  Henry  II.;  F,  Count 
Raymond,  grandson  of  Henry  II.  Consider¬ 
ing  their  age,  and  removals,  they  are  in  ex¬ 
cellent  preservation.  They  have  ail  been 
painted  and  gilt  three  or  four  times  ;  and, 
from  the  style  of  the  last  painting,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  it  was  executed  when  the  effigies 
were  removed  from  their  original  situation 
in  the  choir  of  the  abbey  church,  by  Jeanne 
Baptiste  de  Bourbon,  natural  daughter  of 
Heurv  IV.,  in  1638,  who,  at  the  same  time, 
erected  a  tomb  to  contain  the  whole  of  them. 

King  Henry  the  Second. 

King  Henry  II.,  surnamed  Plantagenet, 
the  son  of  the  Empress  Matilda  and  Geoffrey 
Plantagenet,  Earl  of  Anjou,  was  in  Nor¬ 
mandy  at  the  time  of  his  predecessor's 
(Stephen)  death,  on  October  25,  1154.  Be¬ 
ing  detained  by  contrary  winds  and  other 
causes,  he  did  not  land  in  this  country  until 
a  few  days  before  Christmas-day.  “  England 
was,  therefore,”  to  use  the  words  of  the 
chronicler,  “  without  a  king  for  about  six 
weeks.”  The  day  of  his  coronation  is  dis¬ 
puted :  Gervase  of  Canterbury  dates  it  De¬ 
cember  17 ;  other  chroniclers  on  the  19th 
December,  which  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  thinks 
correct,  the  19th  having  fallen  on  a  Sunday, 
a  day  then  generally  selected  for  a  corona¬ 
tion ;  “  whereas  the  17th  was  on  a  Friday, 
on  which  day  it  is  very  unlikely  so  solemn  a 
festival  as  a  coronation  would  be  celebrated.”* 
Henry  died  at  the  Castle  of  Chinon,  near 
Fontevraud,  (as  described  in  the  Mirror , 
vol.  xxii.,  p.  430,)  July  6,  1189,  in  the  57th 
year  of  his  age,  and  35th  of  his  reign.  A 
modern  French  writer,  who  states  as  his  au¬ 
thorities  MSS.  preserved  in  the  ecclesiastical 
archives,  says :  “  the  body  of  the  unfortunate 
monarch,  vested  in  his  royal  habits,  the  crown 
of  gold  on  his  head,  and  the  sceptre  in  his 
hand,  was  placed  on  a  bier  richly  ornamented, 
and  borne  in  great  state  to  the  celebrated 
Abbey  of  Fontevraud,  which  he  had  chosen 
as  the  place  of  his  interment,  and  there  set 
in  the  nave  of  the  great  church,  where  he 
was  buried.”  This  account  partly  agrees 

*  Chronology  of  History,  p,  182. 


with  that  given  by  Matthew  Paris,  who  says: 

“  But  on  the  morrow,  until  he  should  be  car¬ 
ried  to  be  buried,  he  was  arrayed  in  the  royal 
investments,  having  a  golden  crown  on  the 
head,  and  gloves  on  the  hands,  boots  wrought 
with  gold  on  the  feet,  and  spurs,  a  great  ring 
on  the  finger,  and  a  sceptre  in  the  hand,  and 
girt  with  a  sword,  he  lay  with  his  face  un¬ 
covered.”  Mr.  Stothard  remarks:  “When 
we  examine  the  effigy,  we  cannot  fail  of  re¬ 
marking  that  it  is  already  described  by  these 
two  accounts  ;  the  only  variation  being  in 
the  sword,  which  is  not  girt,  but  lies  on  the 
bier,  on  the  left  side,  with  the  belt  twisted 
round  it.  It,  therefore,  appears  that  the 
tomb  was  literally  a  representation  of  the  de¬ 
ceased  king,  as  if  he  still  lie  in  state.  Nor 
can  we,  without  supposing  such  was  the  cus¬ 
tom,  otherwise  account  for  the  singular  coin¬ 
cidences  between  the  effigy  of  King  John  on 
the  lid  of  his  coffin  and  his  body  within  it, 
when  discovered  a  few  years  since.” 

“  The  crown  on  the  head  of  Henry  II.  has 
been,  probably,  many  years  broken,  as  appears 
from  some  remains  of  an  injudicious  attempt 
to  restore  it  with  plaster  of  Paris.  The 
right  hand,  on  which  was  the  great  ring,  is 
also  broken  ;  but  still  contains  a  portion  of 
the  sceptre.  The  character  of  the  face  is 
strongly  marked  by  high  cheek  bones  and 
projecting  lips  and  chin  ;  the  beard  is  painted 
and  pencilled  like  a  miniature,  to  represent 
its  being  close  shaven  ;  the  mantle  is  fastened 
by  a  fibula  on  the  right  shoulder,  its  colour 
having  been,  like  the  cushion  under  the 
head,  of  a  deep,  reddish  chocolate  ;  the  dal¬ 
matic  is  crimson,  and  appears  to  have  been 
flowered  or  starred  with  gold.  The  mantle, 
probably,  was  originally  ornamented  in  a 
similar  manner.  The  boots  are  green,  orna¬ 
mented  with  gold,  on  which  are  fastened 
with  red  leathers  the  gold  spurs.  The  whole 
is  executed  in  freestone,  and  in  a  style  much 
resembling  the  seals  of  the  time,  but  infinitely 
superior  to  what  we  should  expect,  judging 
by  the  effigy  of  King  John,  which,  in  com¬ 
parison  with  this,  is  a  very  inferior  produc¬ 
tion. ”f 

The  tomb  bore  the  following  lines : — 

Rex  Henvicus  era  in,  milii  plurima  Regna  subegi 
Multiplicique  modo,  Duxque  Comesque  fni 

Cui  satis  ad  votum  nonessent  omnia  tense 
Chinata,  terra  modo  sufficit  octo  pedum. 

Quilegis  hoec,  pensa  diserimimi  mortis,  et  in  me 
Humanse  speculum  conditionis  li&bc 

Sufficit  liic  Tumulus,  cui  non  sufficeret  orbis. 

Res  brevis  ampla  inihi,  cui  fuit  ampla  brevis.! 

Eleanor  de  Guienne ,  Queen  of  Henry  II. 

Henry  espoused  Eleanor  at  Whitsuntide, 
1151.  She  bore  him  six  sons  and  three 
daughters.  Eleanor  thwarting  the  amours 
of  the  King,  and  taking  part  against  him 
witli  their  elder  son  Prince  Henry,  (who  had 

t  Letter-press  to  the  Monumental  Effigies  of 
Great  Britain. 

%  Matt.  Paris,  Ed,  'Watts,  p.  151. 
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received  the  titular  and  aspired  to  the  actual 
honours  of  the  King  during  his  father's  life¬ 
time,)  incurred  his  deep  displeasure,  and, 
according  to  Matthew  Paris,  was  banished 
from  his  bed,  and  passed  sixteen  years  of  her 
life  in  close  confinement.  On  the  death  of 
Henry,  in  1189,  and  the  accession  of  his 
third  son,  Richard,  to  the  crown,  he  invested 
her  with  sovereign  authority  during  his  ab¬ 
sence  in  Normandy  ;  and  her  first  act  was  a 
general  release  of  malefactors  from  confine¬ 
ment.  She  accompanied  Richard  to  the 
Holy  Land,  died  in  1204,  the  sixth  year  of 
the  reign  of  her  son  John,  and  was  buried  at 
Fontevraud.  She  lies,  like  the  other  effigies 
at  that  place,  upon  a  bier,  attired  in  her  royal 
vestments,  with  a  crown  upon  her  head. 

King  Richard  the  First. 

This  chivalrous  monarch,  the  fame  of 
whose  personal  courage  has  been  handed 
down  to  posterity  in  his  surname,  Cceur  de 
Lion,  was  the  third  son  of  Henry  II.  and 
Eleanor,  his  queen,  and  was  born  at  Oxford 
at  the  royal  palace  there,  in  the  year  1157. 
He  succeeded  to  the  crown,  on  the  death  of 
Henry  in  1181.  His  second  wife  was  Be* 
rengaria,  or  Berenguelle,  daughter  of  San¬ 
chez  IV.,  King  of  Navarre.  She  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Richard  in  1 189,  in  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  when  on  his  way  to  the  Holy  Land, 
whither  she  accompanied  him.  His  ex¬ 
ploits  in  Palestine,  and  his  pilgrimage 
thither,  would  form  a  chivalrous  story  of 
romantic  interest :  as,  his  capture  of  Messina, 
in  Sicily,  and  his  release  of  his  sister  Joan, 
widow  of  the  late  king  of  that  island,  kept  in 
confinement  by  Tancred,  the  bastard  and 
usurper  ;  and  his  enforcement  of  her  claims, 
according  to  the  custom  of  Sicilian  queens, 
a  chair  of  gold,  a  table  of  gold  12  feet  long, 
and  18  inches  broad,  two  golden  tressels,  a 
silk  tent  in  which  200  knights  might  be  en¬ 
tertained,  24  silver  cups  and  as  many  dishes, 
6,000  measures  of  wheat,  a  proportionate 
quantity  of  barley  and  wine,  and  100  armed 
galleys,  appointed  and  victualled  for  two 
years.  Then,  too,  Richard's  shipwreck  be¬ 
tween  Rhodes  and  Cyprus:  his  victories  at 
Acre ;  his  shipwreck  on  his  return  home ; 
his  imprisonment  by  Leopold,  Duke  ol  Aus¬ 
tria ;  his  ransom  by  130,000  marks  of  silver; 
and  his  overthrow  of  Philip  of  France,  at 
Gisors,  in  Normandy ;  when  Richard  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  Not  we,  but  ‘  God  and  our  Right,’ 
have  vanquished  France  at  Gisors;”  which 
emphatic  words  were  by  one  of  his  successors 
coupled  with  the  armorial  ensigns  of  the 
British  crown. 

Shortly  after,  Richard  lost  his  life  in  a 
petty  feud.  The  Count  of  Limoges,  a  de¬ 
pendant  on  the  Dukes  of  Aquitaine,  having 
found  a  treasure  on  his  land,  Richard,  as 
lord  paramount,  laid  claim  to  the  whole,  and 
to  enforce  his  right,  besieged  the  Castle  of 
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Chaluz,  where  it  was  supposed  the  treasure 
was  deposited.  The  King  was  wounded  by 
a  quarrel,  from  the  steel  bow  of  an  arbalister 
on  the  ramparts  of  the  Castle.  Hearing  the 
twang  of  the  implement,  he  stooped  forward 
to  avoid  the  shot,  and  in  consequence  of  that 
movement  received  it  in  his  left  shoulder. 
The  barbed  head  of  the  arrow  remained  in 
the  wound,  the  severity  of  which  was  much 
increased  by  the  attempts  of  an  unskilful 
surgeon  to  cut  it  out.  The  Castle  being 
taken,  and  the  archer  brought  before  the 
King,  he  justified  the  deed,  by  saying  that 
Richard  with  his  own  hand  had  killed  his 
father  and  his  two  brothers.  The  King, 
with  a  true  magnanimity,  commanded  him 
to  be  set  at  liberty  with  a  reward  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  crowns ;  an  order  basely  disregarded 
after  the  King’s  death,  by  one  of  his  merce¬ 
nary  chiefs,  who  ordered  the  arbalister  to  be 
flayed  alive  and  hanged.”* 

Richard  died  in  Chaluz  castle  on  Tues¬ 
day,  April  6,  1 199,  after  a  reign  of  nine  years 
and  nine  months,  He  directed  his  heart  to 
be  carried  to  his  faithful  city  of  Rouen  for 
interment  in  the  Cathedral ;  his  bowels,  as 
his  ignoble  parts,  to  the  rebellious  Poictevins ; 
and  his  body  to  be  buried  at  the  feet  of  his 
father,  Henry  the  Second,  at  Fontevraud. 
This  gave  rise  to  the  following  Leonine  verses, 
which  are  quoted  by  Matthew  Paris  as  having 
been  written  for  him  by  some  rhymer  of  the 
day  by  way  of  epitaph,  in  which  the  idea  that 
so  mighty  a  ruin  was  too  great  for  one  place, 
is  not  destitute  of  point : — 

Pictavus  exta  ducis  sepelit  tellusque  Clialutis  ; 
Corpus  dat  claudi  sub  marmore  Fontis  Ebrandi ; 
Neustria,  tuque  tegis  cor  inexpugnabile  regis  ; 

Sic  loca  per  triua  te  sparsit  tanta  ruiua. 

Non  fuit  hoc  fuuus  cut  sufficeret  locus  unus. 

Over  his  gilt  monument,  according  to 
Sandford,  was  the  following  inscription, 
(probably  on  a  suspended  tablet,)  being  a 
summary  of  Richard's  most  celebrated  ex¬ 
ploits  : — 

Scribitur  hoc  tumulo,  rex  auree,  laus  tua  tota 
Aurea,  materise  conveniente  nota: 

Laus  tua  prima  fuit  Siculi,  Cyprus  altera,  dromo 
Tertia  caravana  quarta,  suprema  Ioppe  ; 

Suppressi  Siculi,  Cyprus  pessundata,  dromo 
Mersus  caravana  capta,  retenta  Ioppe. 

“  The  figure  of  Richard  the  First  reposes 
on  a  bier  covered  with  drapery.  He  wears  a 
crown,  the  trefoils  of  which  are  filled  up  with 
a  honeysuckle  pattern,  which  various  archi¬ 
tectural  remains  of  the  same  period  show  to 
have  been  then  much  in  vogue.  His  royal 
mantle  is  painted  blue  with  an  ornamental 
gold  border;  his  dalmatic,  or  super-tunic,  is 
ltd,  his  tunic  is  white  ;  and  under  this  ap¬ 
pears  his  camise  or  shirt.  The  boots  are 
adorned  with  broad  riband-like  stripes  of 
gold,  which  appear  to  have  been  intended  to 
express  the  earlier  mode  of  chassnre  sandals. 
The  leather  of  the  spurs  is  visible.”! 

*  Monumental  Effigies.  f  Ibid. 
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Isabel  d’A/igoulcme,  Queen  of  King  John. 

Isabel  d’Angouleme  was  the  third  and 
last  wife  of  King  John  :  she  was  married  to 
him  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  and  was 
crowned  his  queen  on  the  8th  of  October. 
She  had  issue  by  him,  three  daughters  and 
two  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  Henry  III. 
Surviving  King  John,  she  married  Hugh 
Brun,  Earl  of  March,  by  whom  she  had 
several  children.  On  the  death  of  the  Earl, 
she  took  the  veil  at  the  abbey  of  Fontevraud  : 
she  was  at  first  unceremoniously  interred  in 
the  churchyard  of  that  place ;  her  body  was, 
however,  taken  up  by  order  of  her  son,  Henry 
III.,  and  the  effigy  which  is  delineated, 
placed  over  her  remains. 


SPRING  FLOWERS. 

Spring  twined  a  wreath  of  many  flowers. 
When  balmy  days  were  drawing  nigh  ; 
When  lightly  fell  the  vernal  showers. 

And  soft  the  zephyr  floated  by. 

And  first,  that  flower  of  pallid  hue. 

Whose  tender  elegance  appears. 

The  mists  of  winter  struggling  through, 

All  drench’d  in  dropping  crystal  tears. 

Fair  snow-drop !  thou  art  like  the  friend. 

If  such  in  this  cold  world  there  be  ; 

Still  faithful — though  each  comfort  bend 
Beneath  thy  storm  adversity. 

And  next,  the  modest  primrose  gleam’d. 

The  meadow  bank  along  ; 

When  morning  rays  all  brightly  beam'd. 
Where  woke  the  blackbird’s  song. 

And  cowslips  shook  their  yellow  bells. 

Thick  o’er  the  grassy  vale  ; 

Where  the  lone  ring-dove  faintly  swells, 

Her  notes  upon  the  gale.  , 

Sweet  violet  1  why  does  thy  perfume 
Wake  airy  visions  of  the  past  ? 

Youth’s  buoyant  hours  before  me  come, 

They  were  too  fair — too  bright  to  last ! 

In  the  damp  shade  still  clustering  ever. 

On  mossy  banks  may’st  thou  be  found. 
Where  noontide  rays  carl  reach  thee  never. 
Some  spreading  tree’s  old  trunk  around. 

The  golden  crocus  clustering  grew. 

Where  bees  were  humming  through  the  day. 
And  daffodils  all  wet  with  dew. 

And  hawthorn  burstiug  from  the  spray. 

And  fair  anemone, — thy  star. 

Among  the  tufted  grass  was  shining. 

Where  hosts  of  humble  daisies  are 
Crushed  by  each  foot  without  repining. 

And  buttercups — their  yellow  glories. 

Were  mustering  by  the  streamlet’s  side, — 
The  bubblinjr  stream. — telling  stories 
Of  days  in  Memory’s  cells  that  hide. 

And  deeply  blue,  the  harebell  twined. 

Its  graceful  form  along  the  wreath, 

And  many  a  flower  you  there  might  find 
On  which  Favonius  loves  to  breathe. 

But  warmer  glows  the  noonday  sun. 

The  airs  of  summer  faintly  swell, — 

Spring  placed  her  dewy  garland  on. 

And  softly  bade  the  year  farewell ! 

Kirton-Lindsey.  Anne  R - . 
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LIBERALITY  OF  A  CLERGYMAN. 

A  poor  woman,  sent  to  an  hospital  in  a  very 
desperate  state,  being  given  over  by  the  medi¬ 
cal  attendants,  and  requested  to  prepare  for 
the  worst,  desired  to  see  a  clergyman,  and  a 
minister  of  the  Church  of  England  was  sent 
to  her.  This  gentleman,  after  a  little  con¬ 
versation  with  the  invalid,  discovered  that  she 
was  a  Scotch  woman,  and  a  member  of  the 
Scotch  Church,  and  asked  her  whether  she 
would  not  feel  more  comfortable  to  see  a 
minister  of  her  own  persuasion.  She  replied, 
with  grateful  thanks,  that  she  had  attended 
kirk  all  her  life,  and  joyfully  accepted  his 
kind  proposal.  Accordingly,  the  considerate 
and  liberal-minded  clergyman  rode  next 
morning  20  miles,  before  breakfast,  to  fetch 
to  the  dying  woman  a  minister  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland.—  The  poor  invalid,  whose  life  it 
pleased  God  to  spare,  now  resides  at  Bath, 
and  often  mentions  with  gratitude  the  gene¬ 
rous  action  of  the  English  clergyman. 

.  M.  L.  B. 


LIBERAL  PATRONAGE. 

Some  years  since,  a  poor  clergyman  who 
rather  vegetated,  than  lived,  on  the  miserable 
stipend  of  his  curacy  in  Wales,  SO/,  (only) 
per  annum,  was  on  the  point  of  losing  even 
this,  his  little  all,  by  the  death  of  the  rector, 
or  vicar,  for  whom  he  officiated.  He  was 
much  beloved ;  and  the  parishioners  of  the 
inconsiderable  Welch  village  which  was  the 
scene  of  his  apostolical  labours,  simultane¬ 
ously  wrote,  unknown  to  him,  letters  to  Lord 

M - ,  the  patron  of  the  living,  entreating 

him,  let  him  bestow  it  upon  whom  he  would, 
not  to  deprive  them  of  their  excellent  pastor, 
the  curate,  but  to  stipulate  that  he  should  re¬ 
tain  his  office  under  a  new  incumbent.  The 
poor,  good  man  himself  determined  person¬ 
ally  to  petition  Lord  M -  (who  resided  in 

Norfolk,)  upon  this  point,  and  to  this  effect ; 
and,  because  he  could  not  afford  to  travel, 
even  by  the  public  conveyances,  he  was  fain 
to  perform  on  foot,  a  long,  tedious,  and 
anxious  journey  of  some  hundred  miles. 

Lord  M - received  him  very  kindly,  and 

said  he  would  give  his  case  and  request  due 
consideration ;  but  that,  as  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  home  for  a  few  days,  and  he  was 

sure  Mr. - must  require  repose  after 

his  fatiguing  journey,  he  begged  him  (his 
visiter,)  to  consider  himself  quite  at  home 
until  he  returned,  and  commended  him  to 
the  special  care  of  a  gentleman,  a  friend  of 
his  own,  who  was  then  also  staying  in  the 
house. 

Next  morning,  early,  Lord  M -  de¬ 

parted  ;  and  his  friend  missing,  after  break¬ 
fast,  his  peculiar  charge,  the  Welch  curate, 
went  to  seek  him  in  his  chamber.  The  door 
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stood  a-jar,  and  Mr.  ■  alarmed  by 
what  he  supposed  to  be  sounds  of  distress 
proceeding  from  the  room,  entered,  with  the 
full  purpose  of  consoling  the  reverend 
mourner  under  his  affliction  ;  when  he  found 
him  on  his  knees,  with  tears  streaming  down 
his  cheeks,  sobbing  and  praying  aloud.  His 
deep  emotion,  however,  was  not  caused  by 
sorrow,  but  by  unspeakable  gratitude  ;  and 

he  placed  in  the  hands  of  Lord  M - ’s 

friend  a  letter  from  that  humane  nobleman, 
which  had  recently  been  delivered  to  him,  to 
this  effect,  viz. :  “  That  his  lordship,  conceiv¬ 
ing  no  person  so  fit  to  hold  the  living  of 

-  (worth  about  300/.  per  annum.)  as 

the  minister  who  was  so  greatly  esteemed  and 
beloved  as  the  late  incumbent’s  curate ,  had 
hereby  infinite  pleasure  in  presenting  him 
to  it,  and  sincerely  trusted  he  thus  gratified 
both  an  amiable  man  and  his  attached  pa¬ 
rishioners.  Also,  that  it  being  unbecoming 
in  a  vicar  to  go  and  take  possession  of  his 
living  in  the  very  humble  manner  in  which 
a  poor  curate  had  travelled  into  Norfolk,  he 

(Lord  M - )  begged  his  acceptance  of  a 

300/.  note  (inclosed),  in  order  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  his  journey  back  again  !” 

Deeds  like  this,  which  equally  show  a  re¬ 
verence  for  the  ministers  of  God,  a  regard  for 
the  religious  welfare  of  hundreds  of  immortal 
souls,  and  the  better  side  of  human  nature, 
cause  one’s  heart  to  glow  and  leap  for  joy ! 

M.  L.  B. 


Mftrospectt&e  <&l?amncjs;. 


FREE  DISPOSITIONS. 

Owen  Feltham  says: — Diogenes  spake  to 
Plato  for  a  glass  of  wine,  and  he  presently 
sent  him  a  gallon  :  when  Diogenes  next  met 
him,  his  thanks  were,  “  I  asked  you,  how 
many  were  two  and  two,  and  you  have  an¬ 
swered  twenty.”  There  are,  indeed,  some  of 
so  noble  a  disposition,  that  like  trees  of  ripe 
fruit,  by  degrees  they  drop  away  all  that  they 
have  :  they  look  not  so  much,  either  at  the 
merit  of  others,  or  their  own  ability,  as  by 
their  bounty,  the  satisfaction  of  themselves. 
I  find  not  a  higher  genius  this  way  than 
flowed  in  the  victorious  Alexander.  He  warred 
as  if  he  coveted  all,  and  gave  away,  as  if  he 
cared  for  nothing  ;  you  would  think  he  did 
not  conquer  for  himself,  but  for  his  friends, 
and  that  he  took  only  that  he  might  have 
wherewith  to  give.  When  Perillus  begged 
that  he  would  be  pleased  to  give  him  a  por¬ 
tion  for  his  daughter,  he  presently  command¬ 
ed  him  fifty  talents.  Perillus  said  that  ten 
talents  would  be  enough.  “  Though  they 
may  be  enough  for  you  to  receive,”  replied 
Alexander,  “  yet  they  are  not  enough  for  me 
to  bestow.’’  Doubtless,  all  will  conclude, 
that  a  mind  so  vast  is  a  nobleness  to  be 
adored  and  magnified :  their  bounty  falls 
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like  rain,  and  fertilizes  all  that  is  under 
them.  All  those  benefits  that  a  man  does 
place  upon  others  while  he  lives,  are  as  so 
many  trophies  raised  to  preserve  his  memory 
when  he  is  dead.  Man’s  lasting  marbles  are 
his  own  good  works  ;  I  often  find  the  men 
that  are  thus  boundless  in  their  bounty,  and 
whose  dispositions  are  open,  are  best  to  those 
who  have  the  front  to  grasp  at  all  that  can 
be  got ;  yet,  being  but  men,  they  seldom 
prove  but  unfortunate  to  themselves;  for, 
being  exhausted  by  the  imprudence  and  ne¬ 
cessities  of  others,  want  at  once  undoes  them. 
Every  man  we  meet,  may  be  made  an  object 
either  of  charity  or  bounty ;  but  there  are 
very  few,  that  will  enable  us  to  maintain 
wherewithal  to  continue  them.  When 
Zenocrates  told  Alexander  he  had  no  need  of 
his  fifty  talents,  he  replied,  though  he  had 
no  need  of  them  himself,  yet  he  might  have 
occasion  for  them  for. his  friends;  since  he 
was  confident,  that  all  the  treasure  he  had 
conquered  from  Darius,  would  scarcely  serve 
him  for  his.  Those  who  are  generous  to 
others,  are  often  times  less  acceptable  than 
those  who  are  more  reserved ;  for  if  you 
would  be  entire  to  yourself,  you  cannot  well 
converse  with  him  without  being  fettered  by 
some  kindness  ;  so  that  you  lose  your  free¬ 
dom,  which  is  the  felicity  and  glory  of  our 
life  :  every  extraordinary  kindness  1  receive, 
I  look  upon  it  as  a  help  to  pinion  me  :  it  is 
nobler  to  deserve  a  favour  than  receive  it,  and 
to  keep  discreetly,  than  to  lavish  and  want  all 
things  but  a  vain  and  empty  applause.  He 
that  loves  his  neighbour  as  himself,  is  at  the 
extent  of  the  commandment  :  he  that  does 
more,  breaks  it.  I  would  so  serve  others  as 
I  might  not  injure  myself;  but  so  myself,  as 
I  might  be  helpful  to  others.  W.  G.  C. 


popular  flnttqmttctf. 


THE  FIRST  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 

{Abridged  from  the  Architectural  Magazine.') 

San  Giovanni  Laterano,  near  the  gate 
of  the  same  name  in  Rome,  on  the  road  to 
Naples,  is  generally  allowed  to  be  “  the 
first  church,”  the  first  building  ever  publicly 
consecrated  and  devoted  to  Christian  wor¬ 
ship  ;  in  short,  in  the  words  of  the  old 
priest  who  accompanied  me,  la  prima  chiesa 
del  mondo.  Its  claim,  however,  may  be,  to 
a  certain  extent,  fairly  disputed.  The  pre¬ 
decessors  of  the  royal  convert,  Constantine, 
had  occasionally,  as  it  suited  their  policy, 
granted  permission  to  the  Christians,  al¬ 
ready  a  numerous  and  influential  sect, 
openly  to  perform  the  ceremonies  of  their 
religion  ;  and,  during  these  fitful  snatches 
of  toleration,  many  small  Christian  temples 
were  erected  in  Rome,  which  might,  did 
they  still  exist,  dispute  the  palm  of  preced¬ 
ence  with  the  splendid  Basilica  Constantin*. 
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Among  others,  Santa  Maria  in  Trastevere 
occupies  the  site  of  a  deserted  hospital, 
which  Septimius  Severus  allowed  to  be  used 
by  the  Christians  as  a  church  ;  not  to  men¬ 
tion  the  churches  already  established  in  the 
East  by  the  apostles  and  their  followers, 
which  certainly  would  take  precedence  of 
San  Giovanni  Laterano. 

But  Rome,  all-ruling  Rome,  was  the  only 
point  from  which  the  light  of  the  true  reli¬ 
gion  could  irradiate  with  commanding  ad¬ 
vantage  ;  and,  until  the  great  city  became 
its  centre,  under  the  converted  emperor,  the 
progress  of  the  faith  had  been, slow  and 
difficult,  and  its  struggles  best  marked  upon 
the  page  of  history  by  a  streak  of  blood. 
The  miraculous  conversion  of  Constantine 
shed  a  new  and  unexpected  glory  upon  its 
meek  and  lowly  followers.  One  of  the  first 
acts  of  the  imperial  zeal  was  the  erection 
(about  the  year  324  of  our  era)  of  a  splen¬ 
did  basilica,  worthy  of  the  sublimity  of  the 
faith,  the  emperor  now  professed  :  it  was 
raised  near  the  spot  where  he  was  baptized 
by  St.  Sylvester,  the  chief  priest,  or  pope, 
of  the  Christians  ;  a  post  which  had  been 
filled,  since  the  crucifixion  of  Peter  under 
Nero,  by  an  uninterrupted  line  of  martyrs. 
This  basilica,  so  named  from  the  form 
adopted  being  that  of  the  basilic®  (Roman 
courts  of  law),  arose  with  all  the  splendour 
that  the  spoils  of  the  richest  buildings  of 
Rome  could  afford  ;  for,  though  the  arts 
were  already  sunk  (sculpture  and  painting 
had  departed),  architecture  was  the  last  to 
fall ;  and,  by  selecting  the  most  superb 
columns,  and  the  richest  decorations  of  the 
royal  palaces  and  public  buildings,  and 
lavishing  a  profusion  of  the  rarest  marbles, 
gems,  bronzes,  and  gold,  a  structure  was 
produced  which  well  merited  its  title  of 
Aurea.  It  was  dedicated  by  Constantine  to 
the  Saviour  ;  but,  as  corruptions  and  mis¬ 
conceptions  crept  into  the  Romish  church, 
Catholic  etiquette  in  the  seventh  century 
demanded  that  it  should  be  placed  under  the 
protection  of  a  saint,  St.  John  the  Baptist 
was  the  chosen  patron ;  and  the  name  of  the 
Redeemer  has  disappeared  before  that  of 
the  saint.  This  superb  edifice  existed  one 
thousand  years,  respected  by  the  Gothic 
hordes  of  Alaric  and  Oderic,  before  whose 
destroying  hands  the  glories  of  Rome  faded 
to  dust.  It  was  at  last  destroyed  by  acci¬ 
dental  fire  in  the  year  1308,  during  the  tem¬ 
porary  residence  of  the  popes  at  Avignon. 
Clement  V.  immediately  despatched  agents 
to  Rome  to  re-establish  the  venerated  pile  ; 
for  nothing  remained  but  a  small  chapel,  now 
called  the  Sanctum  Sanctorum,  of  the  church 
from  which  the  Christian  faith  had  already 
spread  over  all  civilized  Europe.  The  old 
and  adjoining  palace  of  the  Lateran,  too, 
was  destroyed,  where  councils  had  been 
held,  and  whence  decrees  had  issued,  upon 
which  the  existence  and  extension  of  the 


Christian  religion  had  long  depended  ;  and 
where  was  woven  that  vast  web  of  power 
which  the  mighty  papacy  at  length  cast  over 
Europe ;  urging  its  warlike  nations  to  deeds 
which,  as  they  fade  into  the  more  distant 
dimness  of  the  past,  will  appear  more  wild 
and  fabulous  than  any  legend  of  the  ancient 
world. 

The  new  building  occupied  the  precise 
form  and  situation  of  the  original;  but,  under 
the  direction  of  the  architects  of  the  day, 
Gothic  arches  met  in  their  elegant  and 
fretted  groinings  above  the  gigantic  Corin¬ 
thian  columns  of  Constantine,  which  were 
still  left  standing.  But  this  anachronism  did 
not,  perhaps,  produee  a  disagreeable  effect, 
for  the  Gothic  of  Italy  was  unlike  the  Gothic 
of  the  north  :  a  shade  of  the  antique  was 
still  preserved  in  its  minor  ornaments,  and 
in  the  almost  classic  capitals  of  its  twisted 
columns.  It  had  something  of  the  Moresque 
and  Saracenic  in  its  lightness,  which  would 
accord  much  better  with  the  Grecian  co¬ 
lumns,  than  the  deeper  and  more  massive 
Gothic  of  the  northern  countries  of  Europe ; 
and  it  must,  with  the  splendid  additions  of 
painting,  gilding,  sculpture,  and  drapery,  of 
which  the  Romish  church  so  well  understood 
the  effect,  have  been  an  impressive  building, 
as,  indeed,  are  all  the  Gothic  cathedrals  of 
that  age :  but  it  is  now  Gothic  no  more.  In 
the  reign  of  Innocent  X.  it  had  become,  in 
part,  ruinous ;  and  the  columns  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  aisle  were  deemed  too  slender  for  the 
support  of  the  roof,  or,  rather,  the  rage  for 
modernization  was  then  in  the  height  of  its 
career  or  destruction.  The  beauties  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  architecture  had,  after 
the  long  slumber  of  art  in  the  dark  ages, 
begun  to  be  justly  appreciated  ;  and  that 
appreciation,  in  the  course  of  a  century  or 
two,  became  a  rage :  not  a  Gothic  church 
in  Rome  could  be  left  to  the  repose  of  the 
rich  twilight  of  its  painted  windows,  shed¬ 
ding 

“  A  dim  religious  light 

and,  as  Walpole,  or  some  one  else,  said, 
“  They  built  the  modern  churches  of  Rome 
with  the  money  extracted  from  the  devotion 
inspired  by  her  Gothic  ones.”  San  Gio¬ 
vanni  Laterano  shared  the  fate  of  the  rest : 
its  pointed  windows  and  groined  roof  were 
abominations  no  longer  to  be  tolerated  in  an 
academic  age  ;  and,  to  aid  the  general  me¬ 
tamorphosis,  even  the  noble  columns,  almost 
the  only  remaining  relics  of  the  basilica  of 
Constantine,  were  concealed  in  encasements 
ot  stucco  pilasters,  from  which  spring  the 
arches  of  its  present  roof  ;  but  Boromino, 
in  his  model,  though  he  has  destroyed  a 
thousand  of  the  deepest  associations  of  the 
spot,  has  produced  a  noble  architectural 
ensemble.  In  each  mass  of  his  encasements 
he  has  inserted  a  deep  niche,  in  which  now 
stands  the  colossal  statue  of  an  apostle ;  and 
the  perspective,  from  the  grand  entrance. 
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looking  towards  the  altar,  is  very  fine.  This 
series  of  gigantic  statues,  the  works  of  some 
of  the  greatest  sculptors  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  is  one  of  the  wonders 
of  Rome.  Well  might  Roubiliac  express 
his  astonishment  at  the  colossal  works  of 
Bernini  and  others,  if  he  saw  these.  I  think 
it  is  Hazlitt  who  relates  of  him,  that,  upon 
his  return  to  London,  he  hastened  to  West¬ 
minster  Abbey  to  compare  the  impressions 
he  had  received  with  his  own  celebrated 
works  ;  but  that  he  soon  rushed  out  of  the 
building,  exclaiming  to  a  friend,  “  Egad,  sir, 
they  looked  like  tobacco-pipes  l” 

The  principal  altar  is  the  one  erected  by 
Clement  V.,  and  is  almost  the  only  bit  of 
Gothic  remaining,  producing  a  bizarre , 
though  not  disagreeable,  effect.  It  is  a  sort 
of  pavilion,  covered  with  gilding  and  paint¬ 
ing,  and  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  cross 
formed  by  the  intersection  of  the  transverse 
aisle,  in  the  upper  part  of  which,  in  urns  of 
silver,  are  preserved  the  heads  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul.  Many  alterations  and  addi¬ 
tions  have  been  made  to  the  church  by 
various  pontiffs  but  none  have  either  enlarged 
or  curtailed  the  original  limits  of  the  ancient 
basilica;  so  that,  if  this  is  not  the  first 
church  itself,  it  is  on  nearly  the  same  piece 
of  ground  ;  and  one  must  be  callous  indeed 
to  the  softer  and  venerating  emotions  of  the 
heart,  not  to  feel  a  solemn  impression  creep 
over  the  mind,  as  we  stand  upon  the  spot 
whence  the  faith  in  which  we  take  so  solemn 
and  so  deep  an  interest  first  emanated,  to 
humanize  and  save  a  savage  world.  This  is, 
indeed,  “  the  rock”  foretold  to  Peter,  upon 
which  he  founded  his  church,  and  where  the 
sandals  might,  indeed,  be  taken  from  the 
feet  in  reverence;  for  we  “  stand  upon  holy 
ground.’* 

From  these  reflections  I  was  aroused 
by  a  long  description,  given  by  a  young 
attendant,  of  the  celebrated  bronze  co¬ 
lumns  of  Augustus,  which  decorate  the 
altar  at  the  top  of  the  aisle.  This 
altar  was  put  together  by  the  architect 
Paulo  Olvieri,  who  employed  in  it  four  very 
beautiful  columns  of  the  green  marble  called 
serpentino,  and  the  celebrated  columns  of 
fluted  bronze,  discovered  in  an  accidental 
excavation  at  the  Capitoline  Hill,  which 
were  proved  beyond  a  doubt  to  be  those  cast, 
by  order  of  Augustus,  from  the  “  spolia 
opima”  taken  at  Actium,  and  which  were 
originally  placed  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Capitolanus.  The  soffit  above  is  filled  by  a 
fine  mosaic,  with  figures  of  colossal  size, 
executed,  in  part,  by  Gaddo  Gaddi,  a  Flo¬ 
rentine,  about  the  year  1290,  and  in  a  sim¬ 
pler  and  more  noble  taste  than  most  efforts 
in  the  arts  at  that  period.  A  more  curious 
specimen  of  this  art  is  preserved  in  a  sort  of 
tribune,  built  for  the  purpose,  outside  the 
church,  being  one  executed  by  order  of 
Honorius,  but  a  short  time  previous  to  the 


final  fall  of 'Rome.  It  is  a  curious  and  in¬ 
teresting  specimen  of  the  period  when  mo¬ 
saic  was  the  only  branch  of  the  fine  arts, 
once  carried  to  so  high  a  pitch  in  Rome, 
that  still  breathed  at  that  dark  and  troubled 
period.  It  was  one  of  the  few  relics  of  the 
primeval  church  that  escaped  the  conflagra¬ 
tion;  and  the  image  of  the  Saviour  which  it 
contains,  which  is  said  by  popular  tradition 
to  have  been  executed  at  the  time  of  the 
original  dedication  of  the  temple,  is  held  in 
the  greatest  veneration  by  the  people  of 
Rome.  Adjoining  the  church  I  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  what  my  guide  called  the  cloister 
of  Constantine,  uel  chiostro  di  Constantino 
but  which,  independently  of  the  simple  fact 
that  no  monkish  orders  existed  in  the  time 
of  Constantine,  and  that,  consequently,  there 
could  then  be  no  cloisters,  is  of  a  style  and 
beauty  that  sufficiently  prove  it  to  be  a  work  of 
the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century  :  most 
likely  an  addition  made  at  the  rebuilding  of 
the  church  in  1308 ;  for  many  beautiful 
portions  of  friezes  of  antique  workmanship 
appear  in  its  construction,  the  remains,  pro¬ 
bably,  of  the  papal  palace  adjoining,  which 
Constantine  prepared  for  the  bishops  of 
Rome,  when  he  built  the  church.  But 
these  are  antiquarian  researches,  which  I 
must  leave  to  those  who  have  more  time, 
knowledge,  and  perseverance.  This  cloister, 
with  its  clusters  of  twisted  columns,  and  low 
scalloped  arches,  was  quite  refreshing  after 
the  classical  flourishes  of  Boromino;  and, 
lulled  by  the  gently  dripping  fountain  that 
rose,  shaded  by  orange  trees,  in  the  centre 
of  the  court,  I  could  have  spent  many  hours 
indulging  in  the  meditations  to  which  the 
locality  gives  birth.  Here  are  preserved 
some  interesting  relics,  brought  at  various 
periods  from  the  Holy  Land:  some  by  Con¬ 
stantine  himself,  and  some  by  his  devout 
mother,  the  canonized  St.  Helena.  Among 
others,  are  two  columns,  evidently  of  Syrian 
workmanship,  said  to  have  formed  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  house  of  Pilate.  Another 
column,  elaborately  carved  in  a  similar  style, 
and  most  singularly  divided,  as  by  a  single 
blow,  from  the  summit  to  the  base,  is  vene¬ 
rated  as  one  of  the  phenomena  which  took 
place  when  that  awful  and  unnatural  dark¬ 
ness  occurred  at  noonday,  and  “  the  vail  of 
the  temple  was  rent  in  twain.”  There  is 
also  the  mouth  of  a  well  in  one  piece  of 
marble,  said  to  be  the  one  at  which  passed 
the  scene  of  the  woman  of  Samaria.  It  is 
evidently  of  Eastern  and  very  ancient  sculp¬ 
ture  ;  and  as  the  deep  furrows  worn  in  the 
sides  by  frequently  descending  ropes  suffici¬ 
ently  attest  that  for  ages  it  must  have  served 
as  the  mouth  of  some  much  frequented  well, 
no  good  reasons  can  be  assigned  that  it  is 
not  the  actual  well  in  question. 
******** 

All  is  venerable  that  belongs  to  the  past, 
even  though  no  historic  fact,  no  poetic 
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legend,  no  glorious  association,  is  attached 
to  it:  a  sculptured  fragment,  the  work  of 
hands  that  have  passed  away  and  mouldered 
into  dust,  is  venerable.  It  teaches  us  that 
our  own  times  will  soon,  by  new  generations, 
be  called  “  the  past and  a  noble  ambition 
arises  in  the  breast,  with  a  longing  to  do 
something  not  to  be  forgotten.  Let  us  share, 
as  we  repeat,  the  noble  fear  of  Dante  : — 

"  Temo  di  perdev’  vita  tra  coloro, 

Che  questo  tempo  chiameranno  antico  !” 

jHamuvS  anti  Customs. 


FRENCH  FUNERAL. 

The  following  description  of  a  curious  cere¬ 
mony  at  Chalons-sur-Saone,  appeared  a  short 
time  since  in  the  Patriote  de  Saone  et  Loire : 
— About  a  hundred  master  and  journeymen 
shoemakers,  ‘having  their  clothes  adorned 
with  many-coloured  ribands,  and  each  carry¬ 
ing  a  large  cane  in  his  hand,  assembled 
before  the  house  of  their  mother  in  the  Rue 
St.  George,  to  attend  the  funeral  of  one  of 
their  brethren .  They  formed  into  a  square, 
in  the  centre  of  which  was  placed  a  basket 
covered  with  black  cloth,  and  having  the 
cane  of  the  deceased  laid  on  the  top.  At  a 
signal  from  the  leader  of  the  ceremony,  they 
all  bent  in  a  grotesque  attitude,  with  their 
heads  only  partly  uncovered,  their  hats  having 
been  drawn  down  so  as  to  conceal  the  left  eye. 
After  a  momentary  silence,  the  chief  uttered 
three  distinct,  low,  mournful  cries,  which 
were  repeated  in  chorus  by  all  present,  form¬ 
ing  a  species  of  howl.  The  party  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  hospital,  where  the  body  was 
received  with  the  same  ceremony,  and  carried 
to  the  burying  ground.  A  Protestant  minis¬ 
ter,  such  having  been  the  religion  of  the  de¬ 
ceased,  and  a  member  of  the  Consistory,  were 
at  the  head  of  the  procession.  On  reaching 
the  ground,  the  ceremony  was  again  repeated 
at  the  gate.  At  the  grave,  the  minister  deli¬ 
vered  a  pious  discourse,  followed  by  a  prayer. 
The  party,  then  closed  round  the  grave,  and 
proceeded  to  the  interment ;  some  of  them 
went  into  the  grave,  which  was  covered  with 
the  pall ;  the  coffin  was  opened  and  nailed 
down  again;  several  libations  were  made, 
and  the  whole  concluded  with  embracings, 
bowings,  and  other  salutations,  accompanied 
with  a  repetition  of  the  bowlings. — W.  G.  C. 


SHEEP  IN  GREECE. 

Having  my  attention,  (says  the  Rev.  Mr.  J. 
Hartley,)  directed  one  evening  to  the  words 
in  John,  chap.  x.  verse  3, — “  The  sheep  hear 
his  voice,  and  he  calleth  his  own  sheep  by 
name,'’  I  asked  my  servant  if  it  was  usual  in 
Greece  to  give  names  to  sheep.  He  informed 
me  that  it  was,  and  that  the  sheep  obeyed 
the  shepherd  when  he  called  them  by  their 
names.  The  next  morning  I  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  verifying  the  truth  of  this  remark. 


Passing  by  a  flock  of  sheep,  I  asked  the 
shepherd  the  same  question  which  I  put  to 
my  servant,  and  he  gave  me  the  same  answer. 
I  then  bade  him  call  one  of  his  sheep :  he 
did  so,  and  it  instantly  left  its  pasturage  and 
its  companions,  and  ran  up  to  the  hand  of 
the  shepherd,  with  signs  of  pleasure,  and 
with  a  prompt  obedience,  which  I  never 
before  observed  in  any  other  animal.  It  is 
also  true  of  the  sheep  in  this  country  that 
they  will  not  follow  a  stranger,  but  will  flee 
from  him.  The  shepherd  toid  me  that  many 
of  his  sheep  were  still  wild,  having  not 
learned  their  names,  but  that  by  teaching 
them  they  would  all  learn  them  :  those  which 
knew  their  names  he  called  tame. 


Slmctfote  fallen). 


MICHAEL  ANGELO,  AS  PAINTER,  SCULPTOR, 
AND  ARCHITECT. 

This  great  man  showed  from  his  infancy  a 
strong  inclination  for  painting,  and  made  so 
rapid  a  progress  in  it,  that  he  is  said,  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  to  have  been  able  to  correct 
the  drawings  of  his  master,  Dominico  Gil- 
bandai.  When  he  was  an  old  man,  one  of 
these  drawings  being  shown  to  him,  he  mo¬ 
destly  said,  “In  my  youth  1  was  a  better 
artist  than  I  am  now.” 

In  the  year  1504,  he  was  called  to  Rome 
by  Pope  Julius  II.;  and  being,  like  most  of 
the  Florentine  school,  master  of  the  sister 
arts,  soon  procured  employment  in  the  triple 
capacity  of  sculptor,  painter,  and  architect. 
As  a  painter,  it  was  not  at  first  his  intention, 
it  is  said,  to  have  entered  the  lists  ;  and  he 
wished  to  have  transferred  a  commission 
offered  him  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  to  the 
hands  of  Raphael,  against  whom  he  could 
as  yet  have  felt  no  grounds  of  jealousy.  He 
yielded,  however,  after  a  time,  to  the  solici¬ 
tation  of  his  patron ;  and  after  obtaining 
some  instructions  from  Florence  in  the  art 
of  fresco  painting,  set  himself  to  his  work, 
and  finally  succeeded  in  producing  the  mira¬ 
cle  of  art  which  adorns  the  ceiling  of  that 
place. 

During  its  progress,  so  entirely  was  he 
engrossed  by  his  study,  that  he  refused  to 
have  communication  with  any  person,  even 
at  his  own  house  ;  while  the  chapel  was  by 
his  special  desire,  closed  from  the  public 
eye.  So  strict  was  he  in  adhering  to  this 
idea,  that  he  meant  it  seems,  to  have  ex¬ 
cluded  even  (he  sovereign  Pontiff  himself; 
and  when  His  Holiness  had  one  morning 
crept  in  by  stealth,  in  order  to  gratify  his 
curiosity,  Michael  Angelo,  as  if  by  accident, 
let  fall  some  of  his  instruments  from  the 
lofty  scaffolding  where  he  was  employed,  so 
near  to  His  Holiness,  that  he  was  induced 
to  make  his  retreat  with  considerable  preci¬ 
pitation. 

Such  conduct  was  not  likely  to  be  passed 
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(R  esidence  of  Michael  Angelo,  at  Rome.) 


over  in  silence  by  a  character  like  that  of 
Julius  ;  he  was  so  greatly  incensed  against 
him,  (that  according  to  some  historians,) 
Michael  Angelo  was  forced  to  break  off 
instantly  from  his  work,  and  leave  Rome  till 
the  storm  should  be  appeased.  Such,  how¬ 
ever,  was  his  acknowledged  superiority  to 
all  other  painters  at  this  day,  that  the  Pope 
not  only  recalled  him  a  few  years  afterwards, 
but  was  obliged  to  pay  him  considerable 
court,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  resume  it. 

•  The  chapel  was  opened  to  the  public  when 
he  had  completed  one  half  of  the  work  ;  and 
it  v.as  at  this  period  that  Raphael  caught 
that  sudden  inspiration,  from  contemplating 
that  marvellous  novelty  of  its  style,  which 
laid  the  foundation  of  its  future  greatness. 
The  rest  was  finished  in  twenty  months, 
although  he  was  so  nice  in  his  modes  of 
preparation,  that  all  the  more  laborious 
minutiae,  such  as  making  his  varnishes  and 
grinding  his  colours,  were  entrusted  to  no 
hand  but  his  own.  On  this  picture  being 
finished,  he  employed  himself  in  the  works 
of  the  chisel,  as  before,  and  his  ordinary 
employment  as  architect  of  St.  Peter’s,  until 
called  upon  a  second  time  by  the  Pope,  to 
assist  in  the  works  of  the  Sistine  Chapel. 

Angelo  was  requested  by  the  Gonfaloniere 
Soderini  at  Florence,  to  undertake  to  form  a 
statue  out  of  a  mis-shapen  block,  on  which 
Simon  da  Fiescole  had  many  years  before 
been  unsuccessfully  employed  in  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  represent  the  proportions  of  a  giant 
in  marble.  Angelo  fearlessly  accepted  the 
commission  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  difficulties 
to  be  encountered,  succeeded  in  producing 
the  beautiful  figure,  known  under  the  name 
of  the  David,  and  which  now  stands  in  the 
front  of  Palazzo  Vecchio. 

The  statue  being  finished,  the  Gonfalo¬ 
niere,  who  professed  himself  a  connoisseur,- 
came  to  inspect  his  purchase  ;  and  among 
other  criticisms  which  he  made,  objected  to 


the  nose,  pronouncing  it  to  be  out  of  all  due 
proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  figure,  and 
added,  that  he  wished  some  reduction  should 
take  place  in  its  size.  Angelo  knew  well 
with  whom  he  had  to  deal;  he  mounted  the 
scaffold,  for  the  figure  was  upwards  of  twelve 
feet  high,  and  giving  a  few  sonorous  but 
harmless  blows  with  his  hammer  on  the 
stone,  let  fall  a  handful  of  marble  dust  which 
he  had  scraped  up  from  the  floor  below  ; 
and  then  descending  from  his  station,  turned 
to  the  Gonfaloniere  with  a  look  expectant 
of  his  approbation,  u  Ay,’’  exclaimed  the 
sagacious  critic,  “  this  is  excellent;  now 
you  have  given  it  life  indeed.”  Michael 
Angelo  was  content,  and  receiving  his  four 
hundred  scudi  for  his  task,  wisely  said  no 
more  ;  it  would  have  been  no  gratification 
to  a  man  like  him,  to  have  shown  the  inca¬ 
pacity  of  a  critic  like  Soderini. 

Angelo  worked  by  night  at  his  sculpture 
with  a  hat  on  his  head,  and  a  candle  in  it ; 
this  saved  his  eyes,  and  threw  the  light  pro¬ 
perly  upon  the  figure.  He  never  wished  to 
show  any  of  his  work  to  any  one  until  it  was 
finished.  On  Vasari  coming  one  evening  to 
him  to  see  an  unfinished  figure,  Michael 
Angelo  put  out  the  candle  as  if  by  accident, 
and  Vasari  lost  his  errand.  —  Arts  and. 
Artists  :  by  James  Elmes. 


53ooks. 


THE  BOOK  OF  TABLE  TALK. 

[This  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  books  of 
its  class  that  has  ever  fallen  under  our  no¬ 
tice  ;  and  we  number  a  few  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  anecdote  and  abstract.  The  author 
possesses  an  elegant  turn  of  mind  and  cor¬ 
rect  taste,  which  give  a  “  form  and  pres¬ 
sure  ”  to  every  thing  that  he  relates. 

The  Table  Talk  consists  of  two  volumes 
of  “  Curiosities  of  Literature,”  collected 
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with  much  care  for  their  point  and  vigour, 
interest  and  rarity.  Such  books  are  mostly 
but  crude  compilations,  whence  this  class  of 
works  enjo)-s  but  slender  reputation.  With 
such,  we  hope,  the  present  volumes  will  not 
be  confounded;  but,  we  trust,  they  will  en¬ 
joy  their  deserts — a  place  in  every  drawing¬ 
room  and  parlour  collection  of  books  for 
occasional  reading  and  reference  ;  while 
they  will  yield  a  rich  store  of  anecdote  to 
enliven  many  a  family  fireside.  Of  their 
contents  we  quote  a  few  specimens.] 

History  of  the  building  of  the  Great  Theatre 
of  San  Carlo  at  Naples. 

The  recollection  of  the  facts  related  in 
the  following  anecdote  is  calculated  to  throw 
a  gloom  over  the  splendour  of  St.  Carlo’s,  at 
Naples,  the  finest  theatre  in  the  world. 

“  Among  other  things,  it  was  Charles  the 
Third’s  will  that  a  theatre  should  be  erect¬ 
ed,  the  city  hitherto  having  only  mean  and 
inconvenient  places  of  amusement ;  and,  to 
add  wonder  to  magnificence,  he  commanded 
that  it  should  not  only  be  the  largest  in 
Europe,  but  that  it  should  be  built  in  a 
marvellously  short  time.  Having  received  a 
design  from  Medrano,  he  entrusted  the  ex¬ 
ecution  to  a  certain  Angelo  Carasale,  a  man 
of  low  birth,  but  risen  to  high  fame  by  his 
genius  in  architecture  and  the  many  bold 
and  stupendous  works  he  had  executed. 
*  *  *  He  began  the  building  in  March, 

J737>  and  finished  it  in  October,  and  on  the 
4th  of  November,  St.  Charles’s  day,  the  fes¬ 
tival  of  the  King,  the  first  opera  was  per¬ 
formed  in  it.  The  interior  of  the  theatre 
was  covered  with  mirrors ;  and  the  infinite 
number  of  wax  torches,  reflected  on  all 
sides,  produced  as  rich  and  as  dazzling  a 
light  as  that  which  fable  assigns  to  Olym¬ 
pus.  A  vast  and  splendidly  ornamented  box 
Was  constructed  for  the  royal  family.  On 
entering  the  theatre,  the  King,  overcome 
with  surprise  and  admiration,  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  clapped  his  hands  in  praise  of  the  ar¬ 
chitect,  while  the  loud  applauses  of  the  au¬ 
dience  honoured  the  King  as  the  primary 
cause  of  all  that  magnificence.  In  the  midst 
of  this  universal  joy,  the  King  summoned 
Carasale  to  his  box,  and,  publicly  praising 
him  for  his  work,  placed  his  royal  hand  on 
his  shoulder  as  a  sign  of  protection  and 
good-will ;  and  the  poor  architect,  not  mo¬ 
dest  by  nature,  but  reverentially  respectful 
on  such  an  occasion,  with  gestures  and 
words  rendered  thanks  for  the  thanks  of  the 
King.  After  this  was  over,  his  Majesty 
said,  that  as  the  walls  of  the  theatre  almost 
touched  the  walls  of  his  palace,  it  would  be 
very  convenient  for  the  royal  family  if  they 
could  pass  from  one  building  to  the  other  by 
means  of  an  interior  corridor  or  passage, 
without  having  to  go  round  by  the  streets. 
The  architect  bent  his  eyes  to  the  ground, 
and  Charles  adding,  “  We  will  think  about 


it,”  benignantly  dismissed  him.  When  the 
opera  was  over,  and  the  King  went  out  of 
his  box,  he  found  Carasale  in  waiting,  who 
begged  his  Majesty  would  return  to  the 
palace  by  the  interior  passage  he  wished 
for.  In  three  hours,  throwing  down  thick 
walls,  constructing  bridges  and  stairs  with 
beams  and  boards,  covering  the  roughness 
of  the  hurried  work  with  carpets  and  ta¬ 
pestry,  and  illuminating  the  whole  with 
wax-lights  and  looking-glasses,  the  architect 
had  made  a  beautiful  and  scenic  path  to  the 
royal  apartments — a  spectacle  scarcely  less 
agreeable  to  the  King  than  the  theatre  it¬ 
self.  The  theatre,  which  was  called  San 
Carlo,  alter  the  King — the  internal  passage, 
— the  merit,  the  good  fortune  of  Carasale, 
— were  for  several  days  the  general  sub¬ 
jects  of  conversation  both  in  court  and  city. 
Fatal  praises  !  for  the  much  envied  archi¬ 
tect  being  called  upon  for  his  accounts,  and 
not  being  able  to  explain  some  items  in 
them,  was  immediately  threatened  with  a 
prison.  He  ran  to  the  palace;  he  spoke 
with  the  King,  reminding  him  of  the  praises 
he  had  bestowed,  of  the  applause  of  the 
people,  of  the  beauty  of  the  work,  and  he 
adduced  his  actual  poverty  as  a  proof  of  his 
honesty  ;  and  after  this  he  departed  with  an 
easy  mind,  fancying  he  discovered  in  the 
King’s  countenance  an  expression  of  bene¬ 
volence  and  satisfaction.  But  it  was  not  so; 
for  accusations  and  malicious  inquisitions 
pouring  in  faster  than  ever,  Carasale  (with¬ 
out  any  trial)  was  shortly  afterwards  seized, 
carried  to  the  castle  of  St.  Elmo,  and  shut 
up  in  a  dungeon,  where  he  subsisted  during 
a  few  months  on  the  scanty  assistance  of  his 
family,  and  then  on  the  bitter  bread  of  the 
fiscal.  He  languished  some  years  in  prison, 
and  died  there  ;  his  children  were  lost  in 
the  obscurity  of  poverty,  and  nothing  would 
remain  in  our  days  of  the  name  of  Carasale, 
if  the  excellence  and  wonderfulness  of  his 
works  did  not  keep  alive  the  memory  of  the 
unhappy  artist.” — Storia  del  Reante  di  Na¬ 
poli,  del  Generate  Pietro  Colletta,  vol.  i. 

JVhen  Greek  meets  Greek. 

“  When  Greek  meets  Greek, 

Then  comes  the  tug  of  war.” 

During  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth, 
three  young  men  of  St.  Germain,  who  had 
just  left  school,  not  knowing  any  one  at 
court,  and  having  heard  that  foreigners 
were  always  well  received  there,  resolved  to 
disguise  themselves  as  Armenians,  and  go 
to  see  the  ceremonies  attending  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  several  knights  of  the  order  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Their  trick  was  as  success¬ 
ful  as  they  expected.  When  the  procession 
was  defiling  through  the  long  mirror-gal-* 
lery,  the  guards  placed  them  in  front,  and 
requested  every  one  to  make  way  for  the 
foreigners.  Not  content  with  this,  how¬ 
ever,  they  were  so  rash  as  to  enter  the  an- 
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techamber,  where  they  found  M.  M.  Car- 
donne  and  Ruffin,  interpreters  of  the  Ori¬ 
ental  languages,  as  well  as  the  first  clerk  of 
the  consulates,  whose  office  it  was  to  watch 
over  all  that  concerned  Asiatics  who  might 
be  in  France.  The  three  scholars  were  im¬ 
mediately  surrounded  and  questioned — first 
of  all  in  modern  Greek.  Without  being 
disconcerted,  they  made  signs  to  show  that 
they  did  not  understand  it.  They  were 
then  addressed  in  Turkish  and  Arabic:  at 
last,  one  of  the  interpreters,  losing  all  pa¬ 
tience,  cries  out,  “  Gentlemen,  you  must 
surely  understand  some  one  of  the  lan¬ 
guages  in  which  we  have  spoken  to  you. 
Where  do  you  come  from?” — “  From  St. 
Germain-en-Laye,”  replied  the  boldest. — 
“  This  is  the  first  time  that  you  have  asked 
us  in  French.” 

They  then  avowed  the  motive  of  their 
disguise  :  the  oldest  of  them  was  not  eigh¬ 
teen.  The  story  was  told  to  Louis  the 
Fifteenth,  who  laughed  excessively,  and  or¬ 
dered  them  to  be  imprisoned  for  a  few 
hours,  and  then  set  at  liberty  with  a  good 
scolding. 

Royalty  and  a  Wooden  Soldier. 

In  1806,  on  the  approach  of  the  French, 
the  Bourbon  court  of  Naples  made  so  hasty 
a  retreat  into  Sicily  that  they  forgot,  and 
left  behind  them,  a  superannuated  princess 
of  the  family,  who  was  half-sister  to  old 
King  Ferdinand.  Though  this  venerable 
spinster  was  of  illegitimate  birth,  she  re¬ 
ceived  the  honours  paid  to  the  royal  blood, 
and  was  allowed  a  sentinel  of  the  household 
troops,  who  mounted  guard  at  her  door,  and 
presented  arms  at  all  her  exits  and  her  en¬ 
trances.  At  first  it  was  feared  that  the 
French  conquerors,  who  were  not  always 
liberal  in  these  matters,  would  stop  her  al¬ 
lowance,  and  leave  the  old  woman  in  abso¬ 
lute  want.  The  new  King  of  Naples, 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  however,  secured  her  in 
part  of  her  pensions ;  but  no  sooner  was 
she  relieved  from  the  fear  of  starvation, 
than  she  was  made  wretched  by  what  ap¬ 
peared  to  her  an  equal  calamity,  and  this 
was  the  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  French  to 
allow  her  a  soldier  as  a  guard  of  honour. 
She  petitioned  over  arid  over  again  ;  she 
supplicated  that  this  distinction  and  delight 
of  her  life  should  not,  towards  its  close,  be 
withdrawn  from  her ;  but  Napoleon,  who 
had  declared  in  his  lordly  manner  that  the 
Bourbons  had  every  where  ceased  to  reign, 
was  not  likely  to  pay  royal  honours  to  a  ne¬ 
glected  off-shoot  of  that  race. 

The  old  woman’s  heart  was  absolutely 
breaking  under  this  privation,  when,  in  a 
lucky  moment,  one  of  the  few  friends  or  at¬ 
tendants  who  remained  about  her  person, 
thought  of  substituting  a  wooden  soldier  for 
a  soldier  of  real  flesh  and  blood.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  a  figure  was  made  and  dressed  up, 


and,  w'ith  a  musket  on  its  shoulder,  was 
posted  at  the  outer  door  of  the  princess’s 
apartment,  in  an  old  house  she  occupied  at 
Portici,  not  far  from  the  royal  villa  of  that 
name.  This  simple  contrivance  had  a 
happy  effect  on  the  old  woman,  who  then 
thought  that  all  royalty  had  not  departed 
from  her  ;  but  she  soon  began  to  complain 
that  the  statue  did  not  present  arms  to  her, 
which,  by  a  very  easy  exercise  of  mechani¬ 
cal  ingenuity,  it  might  have  been  made  to 
do.  She,  therefore,  after  a  time,  confined 
herself  to  her  apartments,  enjoying  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  through  unfolded  doors,  the  sight  of 
her  mute  sentinel,  but  never  exposing  her¬ 
self  to  the  mortifying  proofs  that  he  was 
motionless  as  well  as  mule.  The  recluse 
died  before  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons 
of  Naples.  In  1816  her  wooden  sentinel 
was  still  to  be  seen  at  the  old  house  at 
Portici. 

An  Irish  Maiden  Assize. 

The  following  is  copied,  verbatim  et  litera - 
tim  Italics  and  all,  from  the  Dublin  Evening 
Post,  of  April  5th,  1828. 

“  Sligo  Assizes. — Our  assizes  has,  we 
might  say,  proved  a  maiden  one:  there  have 
been  two  capital  verdicts  recorded  it  is  true ; 
but  one  (Tiernan)  is  a  mere  boy,  and  the 
crime  of  the  other  is  not  marked  by  any 
feature  of  criminality  that  would  call  for 
our  particular  reprobation,  any  more  than 
the  circumstances  of  crime  might  seem  to 
demand.” 

The  JVig  Riot. 

In  the  year  1764,  owing  to  changes  in  the 
fashion,  people  gave  over  the  use  of  that 
very  artificial  appendage  the  wig,  and  wore 
their  own  hair  when  they  had  any.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  this,  the  wig-makers,  who  had 
become  very  numerous  in  London,  were 
suddenly  thrown  out  of  work,  and  reduced 
to  great  distress.  For  some  time  both 
town  and  country  rang  with  their  calamities, 
and  their  complaints  that  men  should  wear 
their  own  hair  instead  of  perruques  ;  and  at 
last  it  struck  them  that  some  legislative 
enactment  ought  to  be  procured  in  order  to 
oblige  gentlefolks  to  wear  wigs,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  suffering  wig-trade.  Accord¬ 
ingly  they  drew  up  a  petition  for  relief, 
which,  on  the  11th  of  February,  1765,  they 
carried  to  St.  James’s  to  present  to  his  Ma¬ 
jesty,  George  the  Third.  As  they  went 
processioaally  through  the  town,  it  was 
observed  that  most  of  these  wig-makers,, 
who  wanted  to  force  other  people  to  wear 
them,  wore  no  wigs  themselves  ;  and  this 
striking  the  London  mob  as  something 
monstrously  unfair  and  inconsistent,  they 
seized  the  petitioners,  and  cut  off  all  their 
hair  par  force. 

Horace  Walpole,  who  alludes  to  this 
ludicrous  petition,  says,  “  Should  one  won¬ 
der  if  carpenters  were  to  remonstrate,  that 
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since  the  peace  their  trade  decays,  and  that 
there  is  no  demand  for  wooden  legs  ?” — 
Letters  to  the  Earl  of  Hertford. 

JVho  first  Doubled  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

In  this  enlightened  age  the  reply  of  every 
schoolboy  to  this  query  will  be,  “  Why, 
Vasco  de  Gama,  to  be  sure.”  In  Portugal, 
however,  a  much  more  ancient  navigator  has 
been  mentioned.  Vieyra,  an  old  preacher 
of  great  renown  at  Lisbon,  said  in  one  of 
his  sermons,  “  One  man  only  passed  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  before  the  Portuguese. 
And  who  was  he?  and  how? — it  was  Jonas 
in  the  whale’s  belly.  The  whale  went  out 
of  the  Mediterranean,  because  he  had  no 
other  course  ;  he  kept  the  coast  of  Africa 
on  the  left,  scoured  along  Ethiopia,  passed 
by  Arabia,  took  port  in  the  Euphrates  on 
the  shores  of  Nineveh,  and,  making  his 
tongue  serve  as  a  plank,  landed  the  prophet 
there.” 

Dr.  Southey  says  that  the  sermons  of 
Vieyra,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  com¬ 
positions  in  any  language,  display  the 
strength  and  the  weakness  of  the  human 
mind. 


Eije  iPubltc  journals;. 

SONGS  FROM  BEHANGER,  TRANSLATED  BY 
ALFRED  DOMETT. 

THE  PRISONER. 

“  Come,  leave  your  work,  the  daylight  flies. 

And  see,  the  shepherd’s  star  is  risen  !” 

“  A  youth,  who  was  our  neighbour,  lies, 

M  y  mother,  in  a  foreign  prison. 

They  took  him  prisoner  on  the  sea. 

He  was  the  last  to  yield  they  say. 

Poor  Mary,  spin  !  Oh,  spin  to  free 
The  wretched  captive  far  away  ! 

Spin,  my  Mary,  my  poor  Mary, 

For  the  captive  far  away  !” 

“  And  must  the  lamp  be  lighted? — there  ! 

Alas,  my  child,  again  in  tears  !” 

"  He  pines  away  with  weary  care ; 

The  Briton  at  his  misery  sneers. 

From  childhood,  Adrian  loved  but  me. 

He  made  our  fireside  always  gay. 

Poor  Mary,  spin  !  Oh,  spin  to  free 
The  wretched  captive  far  away  !” 

“  For  Adrian,  I  myself  would  spin. 

My  child  ;  but  i  am  weak  and  old.” 

“  To  him  I  love  send  all  I  win. 

My  moiher — all  my  scanty  gold. 

In  vain  that  music  beckons  me. 

Although  ’tis  Rose’s  wedding  day. 

Poor  Mary,  spin  !  Oh,  spin  to  free 
The  wretched  captive  far  away  !” 

“  Come  near  the  fire,  my  child,  and  spin  ; 

’Tis, 'wearing  late — the  night  is  cold.” 

“  My  mother,  Adrian  groans  within 
A  floating  prison’s  gloomy  hold  ! 

They  spurn  the  shrunken  hand  which  he 
Holds  out,  for  bitter  bread,  to  pray. 

Poor  Mary,  spin  !  Oh,  spin  to  free 
The  wretched  captive  far  away  ! 

“  Nay,  lately  I  have  dreamt  again 
That  you,  my  child,  were  Adrian’s  bride  ; 

Before  a  month  is  gone,  'tis  plain. 

My  dreams  w  ill  all  be  verified !” 


“  And  shall  I  then  my  soldier  see, 

Before  the  fields  their  flowers  display  ! 

Poor  Mary,  spin !  Oh  !  spin  to  free 
The  wretched  captive  far  away. 

Spin,  my  Mary — my  poor  Maty, 

For  the  captive  faraway.” 

MY  VOCATION. 

Upon  the  w  ide  world  tost, 

Poor — suffering — weak,  and  small ; 

Amid  the  stir  and  bustle  lost. 

And  ovet  looked  by  all ; 

The  tear  is  standing  in  my  eye. 

My  lips  are  murmuring — 

Sing,  whispers  my  good  angel  nigh. 

Poor  little  fellow,  sing  1 

The  rich  in  chariots  ride. 

And  splash  me  as  they  go  ; 

I  pant  beneath  their  cursed  pride. 

Their  insults  undergo ! 

They  scowl  on  hapless  poverty 
With  looks  how  withering  ! 

Sing,  whispers  my  good  angel  nigh. 

Poor  little  fellow,  sing. 

I  shrink  from  want  and  pain  ; 

A  life  unsettled  fly; 

And  though  it  chafes,  endure  the  chain 
Of  humble  industry. 

Oh,  freedom’s  sweet — but  I  must  eat ; 

Hunger’s  a  savage  thing; 

Sin,',  whispers  my  good  angel  nigh, 

Poor  little  fellow,  sing  1 

Love  shone  in  my  distress — 

A  sweet  and  blessed  light ! 

But  youth  is  gone,  and  he,  I  guess. 

Prepares  to  take  his  flight. 

In  vain  I  pant  when  I  descry 
Soft  beauty  blossoming ; 

Sing,  whispers  my  good  angel  nigh. 

Poor  little  fellow,  sing. 

To  sing,  or  I  mistake. 

Is  all  my  task  below  ; 

And  will  not  they  for  whom  I  wake 
The  strain,  their  love  bestow  ? 

When  wine  exalts  the  spirits  high. 

Amid  the  jovial  ring, 

Then,  whispers  my  good  angel  nigh. 

Sing, — little  fellow,  sing. 

GOOD  WINE  AND  PRETTY  LASSES, 

Friendship,  love,  and  wine  to-day. 

Make  our  simple  banquet  gay  ! 

Etiquette  we  all  resign ; 

What  surpasses  pretty  lasses 
And  full  glasses  of  good  wine  !• 

Love,  the  god  who  fashion  spurns. 
Huckaback  to  damask  turns  ; 

Teach  us.  Love  !  that  art  of  thine ; 

What  surpasses  pretty  lasses 
A  ud  full  glasses  of  good  wine  ! 

Let  grandees  off  silver  feed ; — 

Cup  or  plate — two  lovers  need 
Oulv  one  for  both  to  dine  ; 

What  surpasses  pretty  lasses 
And  full  glasses  of  good  wiue  ! 

Who  is  happy  on  a  throne  ? 

Thereon  one  must  sit  alone! 

Social  meal  and  couch  be  mine  ; 

What  surpasses  pretty  lasses 
And  full  glasses  of  good  wine  ! 

Poverty,  who  dogs  us  still. 

May  go  ragged  if  he  will ; 

Flowerets  o’er  the  rents  we’ll  twine  ; 

What  surpasses  pretty  lasses 
And  full  glasses  of  good  wine  ! 

Ah  1  no,  no  !  for  were  it  so. 

We  would  robe  us  like  the  low  ! 

Then  Lisette  would  look  divine  !! 

What  surpasses  pretty  lasses 
And  full  glasses  of  good  wine. 

Blackwood's  Magazine, 
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THE  COMPLAINT  OK  HARAI.D  THE  VALIANT. 

In  an  old  Icelandic  Chronicle,  called  Knytlinga 
Saga,  preserved  in  Bartholin’s  curious  and  excellent 
treatise,  Causae  de  contemptu  a  Danis  Mortis,  (4to, 
1689,  p.  54,)  will  be  found  the  following  fragment, 
which,  unlike  the  barbarous  and  bloody  odes  and 
incantations  of  the  extreme  north,  breathes  a  chivalry 
.worthy  of  France,  Spain,  or  “  Olde  E.iglonde.” 

Harald,  surnamed  the  Valiant,  was  a  Norwegian 
Prince,  who  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his 
bold  adventures.  In  pursuit  of  glory  and  riches,  via 
piracy,  he  had  not  only  scoured  all  the  northern 
seas,  but  had  penetrated  into  the  Mediterranean,  and 
made  descents  on  the  African  and  Sicilian  coasts. 
He  was  at  length  captured,  and  detained  for  some 
time  at  Constantinople.  The  obdurate  fair  one, 
whom  the  glory  of  so  many  exploits  could  not  sotten, 
is  said  to  have  been  Elissif,  the  daughter  of  Jarislaus, 
King  of  Russia.  The  Chevalier  Mallet  gives  a 
French  translation  in  his  L’Edda.  (4to,  1755.) 

The  pride  and  splendour  of  the  sea, 

My  ships  have  circled  Sicily, — 

My  stout  brown  vessels,  taught  to  brave 
The  howling  wind  and  trampling  wave, — 

My  bauded  warriors  o’er  the  flood 
Looked  eager  for  the  feast  of  blood  ; 

So  far  our  stretch,  so  long  our  way, 

I  thought  our  sails  would  never  stay  ! — 

Aud  yet,  to  recompense  my  pains, — 

A  Russian  maiden  me  disdains  ! 

While  yet  a  youth — half  man,  half  boy — 

Say,  saw  ye  then  my  face  with  joy, 

Ye  men  of  Droutheim  —though  your  towers 
Held  troops  so  far  outnumbering  ours  ? 

Dread  was  the  conflict ;  fierce  and  far 
Rang  through  your  streets  the  din  of  war ; 

Until  with  shrieks,  beneath  my  sword. 

Ye  saw  your  young  king’s  life-blood  pour’d : 

And  yet,  to  recompense  my  pains, — 

A  Russian  maiden  me  disdains  ! 

Once — sixteen  souls  alone  were  we. 

On  shipboard,  'mid  a  shoreless  sea, — 

When  rose  a  tempest  fierce  and  fell. 

And  Ocean,  with  resistless  swell. 

Rush’d  wild  across  our  loaded  deck. 

As  if  triumphant  o’er  our  wreck  ; 

But  strenuous  hearts  and  hands  were  there ; 
Hope  smiled,  and  overcame  Despair  : 

And  yet,  to  recompense  my  pains, —  _ 

A  Russian  maiden  me  disdains  1 

Eight  manly  feats  I  know  aright — 

I  fear  no  foeman  in  the  fight ; 

I  curb  with  skill  the  fiery  horse  ; 

Swimming,  I  stem  the  torrent’s  force  ; 

As  if  self-poised  in  air,  I  wheel 
Along  the  ice,  on  skates  of  steel ; 

I  dart  the  whirling  lance  ;  with  oar 
I  urge  the  boat  from  shore  to  shore  : 

And  yet,  to  recompense  my  pains, — 

A  Russian  maiden  me  disdains  ! 

What  maid,  what  matron,  can  deny. 

When  posted,  in  the  dawning,  by 
The  city  of  the  South,  we  gave 
Our  banners  on  the  breeze  to  wave. 

That  forward  were  my  feet  to  rush 
Amid  the  battle’s  bloodiest  crush, — 

That  Harald’s  sword  left  none  to  say. 

Who  fell  beneath  its  sweep  that  day  1 — 

And  yet,  to  recompense  my  pain3, — 

A  Russian  maiden  me  disdains  ’. 

On  Norway’s  upland  wastes  of  snow. 

Where  mstics  bend  with  skill  the  bow. 

My  peaceful  days  began,  afar 

From  warlike  thoughts,  from  Ocean’s  jar  : 

Now,  ’mid  the  rocks  my  vessels  glide. 

The  peasant's  dread,  in  banner’d  pride, — 

Ships  which  have  made  wild  shores  their  own. 
Where  man’s  abode  was  never  known  : 

And  yet,  to  recompense  my  pains, — 

A  Russian  maiden  me  disdains  ! 

Blackwood's  Magazine. 


POETRY  AND  SCIENCE. 

( From  James  Montgomery's  First  Lecture  on  the 
British  Poets.') 

Science  and  literature  themselves — both  of 
which  are  at  this  time  working  under  high 
pressure — are  adverse  to  poetry;  each  in  its 
way  supplying  unparalleled  stimulants  to  ex¬ 
alt  and  expand  the  minds,  and  the  imagina¬ 
tions  too,  of  the  greatest  number  of  the  most 
intellectual  classes.  The  marvels  of  romance 
are  daily  exceeded  in  the  proportion  as  fact 
frequently  transcends  fiction  in  its  strange 
and  infinitely  diversified  developements.  Was 
the  lamp  of  Aladdin,  in  the  Arabian  Nights, 
with  all  its  mysterious  virtue,  to  be  compared 
with  the  lamp  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  by 
which  the  miner  is  enabled  to  pursue  his 
perilous  researches  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
and  dig  out  its  hidden  treasures  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  one  of  the  most  tremendous  powers 
of  nature,  which,  like  the  hundred-sighted 
dragon  of  the  Hesperides,  watching  the 
golden  apples,  seems  placed  thereto  interdict 
the  approach  of  man.  He,  nevertheless,  by 
means  of  no  magic  circle,  but  a  slight  inclo¬ 
sure  of  wire-gauze,  guarding  the  incendiary 
light  from  the  attack  of  the  fire-damp  spirit, 
labours  unharmed,  and  breathes  under  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  death,  which  (should  the  enemy, 
in  some  neglected  moment,  break  through 
the  slender  fence,)  would  explode,  and  involve 
himself  and  his  companions  in  instantaneous 
destruction. 

Again,  what  has  classic  mythology  or  le¬ 
gendary  fable  conceived  more  marvellous  to 
the  ignorant  beholder,  or  more  admirable  to 
tire  instructed  mind,  than  the  prodigies  of 
mechanical  invention  held  in  motion  by  the 
power  of  steam,  which  man  can  now  compel 
to  do  his  pleasure  both  on  laud  and  at  sea  ? 
while  by  it  he  exhausts  subterranean  rivers, 
traverses  metallic  roads,  and  transports  innu¬ 
merable  burdens  with  incredible  speed  over 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  moves  in  like 
manner  upon  the  world  of  waters,  without 
dependence  on  wind  or  tide.  Or  when,  as 
in  the  cotton-manufacture,  he  compels  its 
service  in  the  most  multiform,  powerful,  com¬ 
plex,  and  delicate  machinery  ever  invented,  at 
once  exercising  the  force  of  Briareus,  with 
his  hundred  arms,  and  with 

“  The  spider’s  touch  (so)  exquisitely  fine. 

Feels  at  each  thread,  and  lives  along  the  line." 

Here  innumerable  wheels,  on  their  axles, 
seem  themselves  to  be  instinct  with  spirit, 
and  their  work  carried  on  by  an  impulse  as 
hidden  as  that  which  rolls  the  stars  through 
the  firmament ;  like  the  stars,  too,  in  their 
revolutions,  presenting  to  the  uninitiated  eye 

“  Mazes  intricate. 

Eccentric,  iutervolved,  yet  regular. 

Then  most  when  most  irregular  they  seem." 

Paradise  Lost,  book  vii. 

Meanwhile  the  mechanism,  like  that  of  the 
heavens,  all  perfect  in  its  parts,  from  the 
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largest  to  the  most  minute,  and  all  depending 
on  the  rest — so  combines  every  movement, 
that  as  with  one  accord  they  perform  a  com¬ 
mon  purpose  by  the  aggregation  of  individual 
efforts.  What  strikes  the  eye  and  affects  the 
mind  of  a  stranger  (judging  by  my  own  ex¬ 
perience  some  years  ago)  is,  that  the  living 
agents  appear  to  have  little  more  to  do  than 
to  superintend  the  unintelligent  apparatus,  to 
minister  to  its  wants,  as  a  bird  feeds  her 
young,  and  to  furnish  materials  for  the  trans¬ 
forming  process,  by  which  the  prompt  ma¬ 
chine  receives  the  flake  from  the  cotton-plant, 
and  separating  tire  gross  from  the  fine,  twists 
the  subtle  filaments  for  the  warp  or  the  woof. 
These,  again,  being  transferred  to  the  power- 
loom,  are  as  rapidly  converted  into  the  web 
for  use,  as  the  Fates  themselves, 

“  That  turn  the  adamantine  spindle  round. 

And  wield  the  abhorred  shears,” 

can  spin,  weave,  and  cut  off  as  they  are  com¬ 
pleted,  the  threads  and  webs  of  mortal  lives  ; 
millions  new  coming,  millions  running  on, 
and  millions  just  ending,  without  ever  one 
being  forgotten  in  its  turn. 


I.ORD  IjVNDHDRST. 

By  the  Author  of  the  Great  Metropolis,  fyc. 

Lord  Lyndhurst  has  always  been  a  great 
favourite  with  the  bar.  His  exceedingly 
bland  and  courteous  manners,  coupled  with 
his  legal  knowledge  and  masterly  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice,  could  not,  indeed,  fail  to 
insure  him  the  esteem,  in  his  judicial  capacity, 
of  all  who  know  him.  His  urbanity,  in  fact, 
was  shown  towards  all  who  had  any  business 
to  do  in  either  of  the  courts  over  which  he 
presided.  Though  most  decided  in  his  poli¬ 
tical  opinions,  he  never  betrayed  the  slight¬ 
est  symptom  of  political  feeling  offthe  bench. 
He  treated  those  whose  politics  were  the  very 
antipodes  of  his,  with  the  same  courtesy  as 
those  of  his  own  party.  In  fine,  he  knew  no 
distinctions  either  of  politics,  or  rank,  or  any 
thing  else,  when  he  sat  on  the  bench.  He 
regarded  all  as  on  precisely  the  same  footing. 
Mr.  Cleave  speaks  in  terms  of  warm  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  urbanity  of  manner  which  Lord 
Lyndhurst  showed  towards  him.  when  tried  a 
few  years  since  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  on 
a  government  information.  Mr.  Cleave,  on 
that  occasion,  acted  as  his  own  counsel,  and 
in  order  that  he  might  feel  as  much  at  his 
ease  as  could  be  expected  with  a  host  of  the 
most  eminent  of  the  long-robed  gentlemen 
pitted  against  him,  his  lordship  indulged  in 
various  good  natured,  familiar  jokes  in  the 
course  of  the  trial.  Several  of  these  jokes 
were  directed  against  the  lawyers,  and  were  de¬ 
cidedly  excellent.  A  very  good  one  was  passed 
at  the  very  commencement  of  the  defendant’s 
speech.  Mr.  Cleave  began  by  observing,  that 
he  was  afraid  he  should,  before  he  sat  down, 
give  some  rather  awkward  illustrations  of  the 


truth  of  the  old  adage — u  That  he  who  acted 
as  his  own  counsel,  had  a  fool  for  his  client.” 
“  Ah  !  Mr.  Cleave,”  said  his  lordship,  in  his 
own  peculiarly  pleasant  manner,  “  ah  !  Mr. 
Cleave  ;  don’t  you  mind  that  adage:  it  was 
framed  by  the  lawyers .” 

In  private  life  Lord  Lyndhurst  has  per¬ 
formed  many  generous  actions.  I  will  just 
mention  one  instance.  A  year  or  two  ago, 
one  of  the  most  violent  Radicals  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  day,  addressed  a  long  letter  to  his  lord- 
ship,  detailing  the  distressing  circumstances 
in  which,  through  ill  health,  the  infirmities  of 
old  age,  and  the  want  of  even  the  necessaries 
of  life,  he  was  placed,  and  soliciting  charity. 
His  lordship  read  the  letter  with  attention, 
and  feeling  for  the  painful  situation  in  which 
the  party  was  placed,  handed  it  to  his  secre¬ 
tary,  saying,  “  Make  up  a  check  on  my 
banker  for  five  pounds,  to  this  poor  man.” 
The  secretary,  on  looking  at  the  signature, 
exclaimed,  “  My  lord,  are  you  aware  who  this 
man  is  P” 

“  No,”  said  his  lordship;  “  I  do  not  recol¬ 
lect  having  before  seen  the  name.” 

“  Why  this  is  the  notorious  Radical, 

G - J - ,  who  has  for  many  years  been 

so  grossly  and  virulently  abusing  your  lord- 
ship.”  Lord  Lyndhurst  stretched  out  his 
hand  for  the  letter,  looked  again  at  the  con¬ 
tents  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  observed, 
addressing  himself  to  his  secretary,  “  0,  never 
mind  what  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  saying 
about  me  ;  the  poor  man  seems  to  be  in  a 
very  distressed  condition — get  the  check 
ready,  and  send  him  the  money.” 

Lord  Lyiulhurst's  personal  appearance  is 
very  prepossessing.  He  is  somewhat  above 
the  middle  size,  and  possesses  a  figure  of 
great  symmetry.  His  countenance  has 
something  exceedingly  soft  and  pleasant  in 
it.  It  has  something  of  a  feminine  expression. 
He  seems  always  on  good  terms  not  only 
with  himself,  but  with  every  body  and  every 
thing  around  him.  There  are  always  the  in¬ 
dications  of  health  in  his  complexion.  His 
features  are  small  and  regular.  He  looks 
much  younger  than  he  is.  He  is  in  his 
sixty-fifth  year.  He  always  wears  a  brown 
coloured  wig,  when  not  presiding  as  judge. 

Metropolitan. 


of  a  3£tcatiu\ 


LIONARDO  DA  VINCI. 

One  of  the  great  merits  of  Mr.  Hallam’s 
Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe ,  is 
the  calm  and  equable  line  which  he  main¬ 
tains  between  conflicting  forces — the  proud 
disdain,  or  the  servile  deference,  lor  esta¬ 
blished  opinion.  There  is  one  case,  indeed, 
where  novelty  of  opinion  is  a  welcome  and 
acknowledged  duty — where  the  silence  of 
cotemporaries,  or  of  immediate  posterity,  has 
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been  from  ignorance,  not  want  of  judg¬ 
ment — where  either  the  author  himself,  or 
his  friends,  have  not  done  justice  to  his  me¬ 
mory  by  withholding  valuable  manuscripts 
from  publication.  Thus  it  seems  to  have 
been  with  Lionardo  da  Vinci,  already  one  of 
the  greatest  names  of  his  age  and  country — 
as  one  of  the  unequalled  fathers  of  his  art, 
and  a  scientific  writer  on  its  rules  ;  but  who, 
it  appears,  ought  before  this  time  to  have 
assumed  his  rank  as  one  of  the  boldest  and 
most  original  thinkers — as  one  of  those  pro¬ 
phets  who  have  been  gifted  with  a  prema¬ 
ture  foreknowledge  of  the  future  revelations 
of  philosophy.  He  who  has  gazed  with 
wonder  and  admiration  on  the  intense  depth 
of  feeling,  the  glowing  expression  of  cha¬ 
racter,  as  well  as  the  wonderful  breadth  and 
vigour  of  colouring  in  the  paintings  of  Lio¬ 
nardo,  will  be  no  less  gratified  than  surprised 
at  this  modern  accession  to  his  fame. 

His  greatest  literary  distinction  is  derived 
from  those  short  fragments  of  his  unpub¬ 
lished  writings  that  appeared  not  many  years 
since  ;  and  which,  according,  at  least,  to  our 
common  estimate  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  are  more  like  revelations  of  physical 
truths  vouchsafed  to  a  single  mind  than  the 
superstructure  of  its  reasoning  upon  any 
established  basis.  The  discoveries  which 
made  Galileo,  and  Kepler,  and  Msestlin,  and 
Maurolycus,  and  Castelli,  and  other  names 
illustrious,  the  system  of  Copernicus,  the 
very  theories  of  recent  geologers,  are  anti¬ 
cipated  by  Da  Vinci,  within  the  compass  of 
a  few  pages,  not  perhaps  in  the  most  pre¬ 
cise  language,  or  on  the  most  conclusive 
reasoning,  but  so  as  to  strike  us  with  some¬ 
thing  like  the  awe  of  preternatural  know¬ 
ledge.  In  an  age  of  so  much  dogmatism  he 
first  laid  down  the  grand  principle  of  Bacon, 
that  experiment  and  observation  must  be  the 
guides  to  just  theory  in  the  investigation  of 
nature.  If  any  doubt  could  be  harboured, 
not  as  to  the  right  of  Lionardo  da  Vinci  to 
stand  as  the  first  name  of  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  which  is  beyond  all  doubt,  but  as  to 
his  originality  in  so  many  discoveries,  which, 
probably,  no  one  man,  especially  in  such 
circumstances,  has  ever  made,  it  must  be  on 
an  hypothesis,  not  very  untenable,  that  some 
parts  of  physical  science  had  already  at¬ 
tained  a  height  which  mere  books  do  not 
record.  The  extraordinary  works  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  architecture  in  the  middle  ages, 
especially  in  the  fifteenth  century,  as  well  as 
those  of  Toscanelli  and  Fioravanti,  which  we 
have  mentioned,  lend  some  countenance  to 
this  opinion  ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  notes  of  Fra  Mauro,  a  lay  brother  of 
a  convent  near  Venice,  on  a  planisphere 
constructed  by  him,  and  still  extant.  Lion¬ 
ardo  himself  speaks  of  the  earth’s  annual 
motion,  in  a  treatise  that  appears  to  have 
been  written  about  1510,  as  the  opinion  of 
many  philosophers  in  his  age. 


We  must  add,  that  the  authorities  adduced 
by  Mr.  Hallam  fully  bear  out  this  splendid 
eulogy. —  Quarterly  Review. 


CHARACTER  OF  LUTHER. 

In  the  history  of  the  Reformation,  Luther  is 
incomparably  the  greatest  name.  We  see 
him,  in  the  skilful  composition  of  Robertson, 
the  chief  figure  of  a  group  of  gownsmen, 
standing  in  contrast  on  the  canvass  with  the 
crowned  rivals  of  France  and  Austria,  and 
their  attendant  warriors,  but  blended  in  the 
unity  of  that  historic  picture.  This  amaz¬ 
ing  influence  on  the  revolutions  of  his  own 
age,  and  on  the  opinions  of  mankind,  seems 
to  have  produced,  as  is  not  unnatural,  an 
exaggerated  notion  of  his  intellectual  great¬ 
ness.  It  is  admitted  on  all  sides,  that  he 
wrote  his  own  language  with  force  and 
purity  ;  and  he  is  reckoned  one  of  its  best 
models.  The  hymns  in  use  with  the  Luthe¬ 
ran  church,  many  of  which  are  his  own, 
possess  a  simple  dignity  and  devoutness, 
never,  probably,  excelled  in  that  class  of 
poetry,  and  alike  distinguished  from  the 
poetry  of  Sternhold  or  Brady,  and  from  the 
meretricious  ornament  of  later  writers. 
But,  from  the  Latin  works  of  Luther  few 
readers,  I  believe,  will  rise  without  disap¬ 
pointment.  Their  intemperance,  their 
coarseness,  their  inelegance,  their  scurrility, 
their  wild  paradoxes,  that  menace  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  religious  morality,  are  not  com¬ 
pensated,  so  far  at  least  as  my  slight  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  them  extends,  by  much 
strength  or  acuteness,  and  still  less  by  any 
impressive  eloquence.  Some  of  his  trea¬ 
tises,  and  wTe  may  instance  his  reply  to 
Henry  VIII.,  or  the  book  “  against  the 
falsely-named  order  of  bishops,”  can  be 
described  as  little  else  than  bellowing  in  bad 
Latin.  Neither  of  these  books  displays,  as 
far  as  I  can  judge,  any  striking  ability.  It 
is  not  to  be  imagined,  that  a  man  of  his  vivid 
parts  fails  to  perceive  an  advantage  in  that 
close  grappling,  sentence  by  sentence,  with 
an  adversary,  which  fills  most  of  his  contro¬ 
versial  writings  ;  and  in  scornful  irony  he 
had  no  superior.  His  epistle  to  Erasmus, 
prefixed  to  the  treatise  De  servo  arbitrio,  is 
bitterly  insolent  in  terms  as  civil  as  he  could 
use.  But  the  clear  and  comprehensive  line 
of  argument  which  enlightens  the  reader’s 
understanding,  and  resolves  its  difficulties, 
is  always  wanting.  An  unbounded  dogma¬ 
tism,  resting  on  an  absolute  confidence  in  the 
inaffability,  practically  speaking,  of  his  own 
judgment,  pervades  his  writings  ;  no  indul¬ 
gence  is  shown,  no  pause  allowed,  to  the 
hesitating ;  whatever  stands  in  the  way  of 
his  decisions,  the  fathers  of  the  church,  the 
schoolmen  and  philosophers,  the  canons  and 
councils,  are  swept  away  in  a  current  of 
impetuous  declamation;  and  as  every  thing 
contained  in  Scripture,  according  to  Luther, 
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is  easy  to  be  understood,  and  can  only  be 
understood  in  his  sense,  every  deviation  from 
his  doctrine  incurs  the  anathema  of  perdi¬ 
tion.  Jerome,  he  says,  far  from  being 
rightly'canonized,  must,  but  for  some  special 
grace,  have  been  damned  for  his  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  St.  Paul’s  epistle  to  the  Romans. 
That  the  Zwinglians,  as  well  as  the  whole 
church  of  Rome,  and  the  Anabaptists,  were 
shut  out  by  their  tenets  from  salvation,  is 
more  than  insinuated  in  numerous  passages 
of  Luther’s  writings.  Yet  he  had  passed 
himself  through  several  changes  of  opinion. 
In  1.518,  he  rejected  auricular  confession; 
in  1520,  it  was  both  useful  and  necessary  ; 
not  long  afterwards,  it  was  again  laid  aside. 
I  have  found  it  impossible  to  reconcile,  or 
to  understand,  his  tenets  concerning  faith 
and  works ;  and  can  only  perceive,  that  if 
there  be  any  reservation  in  favour  of  the 
latter,  not  merely  sophistical,  of  which  I 
am  hardly  well  convinced,  it  consists  in  dis¬ 
tinctions  too  subtle  for  the  people  to  appre¬ 
hend.  These  are  not  the  oscillations  of  the 
balance  in  a  calm  understanding,  conscious 
of  the  difficulty  which  so  often  attends  the 
estimate  of  opposite  presumptions,  but 
alternate  gusts  of  dogmatism,  during  which, 
for  the  time,  he  was  as  tenacious  of  his 
judgment  as  if  it  had  been  uniform. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  some  offence  will 
be  taken  at  this  character  of  his  works  by 
those  who  have  thought  only  of  the  man  ; 
extraordinary  as  he  doubtless  was  in  himself, 
and  far  more  so  as  the  instrument  of  mighty 
changes  on  the  earth.  Many,  of  late  years, 
especially  in  Germany,  without  holding  a 
single  one  of  Luther’s  more  peculiar  tenets, 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  magnify  his 
intellectual  gifts.  Frederick  Schlegel  is 
among  these  ;  but  in  his  panegyric  there 
seems  a  little  wish  to  insinuate  that  the 
reformer’s  powerful  understanding  had  a 
taint  of  insanity.  This  has  not  unnaturally 
occurred  to  others,  from  the  strange  tales  of 
diabolical  visions  Luther  very  seriously  re¬ 
counts,  and  from  the  inconsistencies  as  well 
as  the  extravagance  of  some  passages.  But 
the  total  absence  of  self-restraint,  with  the 
intoxicating  effects  of  presumptuousness,  is 
sufficient  to  account  for  aberrations  which 
men  of  regular  minds  construe  into  ac¬ 
tual  madness.  Whether  Luther  were 
perfectly  in  earnest  as  to  his  personal 
interviews  with  the  devil,  may  be  doubtful ; 
one  of  them  he  seems  to  represent  as 
internal. — Quarterly  Review. 

Cije 


Facilities  to  Insolvency.  —  Mr.  Strang, 
when  in  Germany,  was  told  that  an  individual 
in  Hamburg  makes  a  regular  business  and  a 
very  comfortable  livelihood  from  manufac¬ 
turing  sets  of  false  books  for  unprincipled 
debtors. 


Value  of  the  IVillow. — The  importance  of 
the  willow  to  man  has  been  recognised  from 
the  earliest  ages ;  and  ropes  and  baskets 
made  from  willow  twigs  were  probably  among 
the  very  first  of  human  manufactures  in 
countries  where  these  trees  abound.  The 
Romans  used  these  twigs  for  binding  their 
vines  and  tying  their  reeds  in  bundles,  and 
made  all  sorts  of  baskets  of  them.  A  crop  of 
willows  was  considered  so  valuable  in  the 
time  of  Cato,  that  he  ranks  the  salictum,  or 
willow  field,  next  in  value  to  the  vineyard  and 
the  garden.  In  France,  the  leaves,  whether 
in  a  green  or  dried  state,  are  considered  the 
very  best  food  for  cows  and  goats ;  and 
horses,  in  some  places,  are  fed  entirely  on 
them,  from  the  end  of  August  till  November. 
Horses,  so  fed,  it  is  stated,  will  travel  twenty 
leagues  a  day  without  being  fatigued.  In  the 
north  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  in  Lap- 
land,  the  inner  bark  is  kiln-dried,  and  ground 
for  the  purpose  of  mixing  with  oatmeal  in 
years  of  scarcity.  The  bark  of  the  willow, 
and  also  the  leaves,  are  astringent ;  and  the 
bark  of  most  sorts  may  be  employed  in  tan¬ 
ning.—  Arboretum  Britannicum. 

Charade.  —  Part  of  a  wicker-basket,  a 
crooked  consonant,  the  name  of  a  celebrated 
Chinese  plant,  and  the  fourth  letter  of  the 
alphabet,  will  give  the  name  of  a  place 
near  London. — Wick-s-tea-d. 

Coral.  —  It  was  formerly  superstitiously 
supposed  that  coral  became  pale,  when  those 
who  wore  it  were  ill.  Thus,  in  the  Three 
Ladies  of  London  (1584)  : — 

“  You  may  say  jet  will  take  up  a  straw,  amber  will 
make  oue  fat. 

Coral  will  look  pale  when  you  be  sich,  and  crystal 
will  stanch  blood.” 

And  Holinshed  tells  us  that  King  John 
observing  a  moisture  on  some  precious  stones 
which  he  wore,  thought  that  that  was  an 
indication  of  some  pears  he  was  about  to  eat 
containing  poison.  J.  H.  F. 

KlopstocJc.  —  Coleridge  relates  that  on 
hearing  Klopstock  termed  the  German  Milton, 
he  contented  himself  with  drily  observing, 
“  a  very  German  Milton,  indeed.” 


ERRATA. 

In  the  account  of  the  Thames  Tunnel,  col.  1, 
p.  258,  for,  “  but,  of  this  sum  the  Directors  received 
only  182,000/.,”  read,  but,  of  this  sum  the  Directors 
received  only  120,000/. 

The  date  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  execution 
is  1521,  as  stated  in  page  274,  and  not  1522,  as  at 
page  273. 

Col.  1,  p.  280,  for  "  anathemized,”  read  anathema¬ 
tized  :  same  column,  for  “  Mr.  Donee,”  read  Mr. 
Douce. 
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WELL-FLOWERING  IN  DERBYSHIRE. 


WELt,  AT  TISSINGTON. 


[A  notice  of  this  very  interesting  custom,  as  ob¬ 
served  in  the  year  1833,  occurs  in  the  twenty- first 
volume  of  this  Miscellauy,  ( page  358  ) ;  but  the  fol¬ 
lowing  communication  invests  the  subject  with 
additional  interest,  from  the  sketcher  of  the  above 
Engraving  having  witnessed  the  Festival  last  year, 
and  contributed  more  minute  details  than  we  have 
hitherto  published.} 

*'  Still  Dove-dale  yield  thy  flowers  to  deck  the 
fountains 

Of  Tissington  upon  its  holyday  ; 

The  customs  long  preserved  among  the  mountains 
Should  not  be  lightly  left  to  pass  away. 

They  have  their  moral ;  and  we  often  may 

Learn  from  them  how  our  w  ise  forefathers  wrought. 
When  they  upon  the  public  mind  would  lay 
Some  weighty  principle,  some  maxim  brought 
Home  to  their  hearts,  the  healthful  product  of  deep 
thought.” 

So  sings  Ihe  Derbyshire  poet,  John  Edwards, 
in  his  descriptive  Tour  of  the  Dove ,  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  one  of  the  most  delightful  old  customs 
at  present  remaining  in  England';  whether  we 
consider  it  in  connexion  with  the  usages  of 
Voi,.  xxix.  X 


what  are  styled  “  classical  ”  times,  or  merely 
value  it  for  its  own  picturesque  beauty. 

But,  no  one  need  wish  for  a  better  intro¬ 
ductory  description  than  that  already  given 
by  that  zealous  chronicler  of  Derbyshire 
beauties — Rhodes,  in  his  Peak  Scenery.  He 
says  : — An  ancient  custom  still  prevails  in 
the  village  of  Tissington,  to  which  indeed  it 
appears  to  be  confined,  for  I  have  not  met 
with  anything  of  a  similar  description  in  any 
other  part  of  Derbyshire.  It  is  denominated 
Well-flowering ,  and  Holy  Thursday  is  devoted 
to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  this  elegant 
custom.  This  day  is  regarded  as  a  festival; 
and  all  the  wells  in  the  place,  five  in  number, 
are  decorated  with  wreaths  and  garlands  of 
newly-gathered  flowers,  disposed  in  various 
devices.”  On  this  occasion  the  villagers  put 
on  their  best  attire,  and  open  their  houses  to 
their  friends.  There  is  service  in  the  church, 
where  a  sermon  is  preached ;  afterwards  a 
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procession  takes  place,  and  the  wells  are 
visited  in  succession  ;  the  psalms  for  the  day, 
the  epistle  and  gospel  are  read,  one  at  each 
well ;  and  the  whole  concludes  with  a  hymn 
which  is  sung  by  the  church  singers,  and 
accompanied  by  a  band  of  music.  This 
done,  they  separate,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
day  is  spent  in  rural  sports  and  holiday  pas¬ 
times. 

When  I  was  at  Tissington  last  summer, 
I  made  inquiry  as  to  the  origin  of  this,  to  me, 
intensely  interesting  custom.  But  the  true 
record  seems,  by  the  lapse  of  time,  to  have 
lost  much  of  its  minutiae  ;  and  all  they  tell  you 
now  is  that  tradition  affirms,  at  a  very  re¬ 
mote  period,  when  the  inhabitants  of  the 
surrounding  villages  were  suffering  all  the 
horrors  of  drought,  the  wells  at  Tissington, 
(then  a  secluded  hollow  among  uncultivated 
hills,)  were  happily  discovered  ;  and  in  grateful 
remembrance  of  so  providential  a  supply,  the 
joyful  country  folks  decorated  their  life-springs 
with  garlands  and  flowers,  and  annually  cele¬ 
brated  this,  then  the  only,  place  for  many 
miles  around,  which  supplied  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  villages  with  water.  The  want  of  detail 
in  this  story,  is  one  proof,  to  me,  of  its  great 
antiquity  ;  and  the  circumstance  might  have 
happened  in  times,  or  within  the  memory  of 
times,  when  wells  and  streams  were  held 
sacred.  In  other  words,  soon  after  the  Roman 
period  in  Britain, — for  they,  it  is  well  known, 
had  their  Fontinalia ,  a  religious  observance 
dedicated  to  the  nymphs  of  wells  and  foun¬ 
tains,  the  principal  ceremonies  of  which  were 
the  strewing  of  flowers  on  the  stream,  and 
deeorating  the  wells  with  garlands.  “  Where 
a  spring  rises  or  a  river  flows,”  says  Seneca, 
“  there  should  we  build  altars  and  offer  sacri¬ 
fices.”  Indeed,  the  antiquity  of  this  elegant 
custom  might  be  supported  by  many  such 
authorities  ;  for,  it  had  its  origin  in  times 
long  anterior  to  Christianity. 

An  eye-witness  of  the  Well-dressing  at  Tis¬ 
sington  in  1817,  has  thus  described  their 
appearance,  in  a  paper  published  in  Mr. 
Brayley’s  Graphic  and  Historical  Illustra¬ 
tions  :  —  “  The  principal  well,  called  St. 
Helen’s  well,  is  opposite  Sir  Henry  Fitzher- 
bert’s  house.*  The  water  flows  from  a  very 
large  stone  basin  into  two  smaller  ones,  and 
thence  flows  down  the  road.  This  well  has 
a  large  stone  alcove  over  it,  around  which 
there  was  a  very  broad  border  of  laurel  leaves, 
edged  with  a  vandyked  one  of  purple  field- 
flowers,  fringed  with  yellow  daisies  and  other 
flowers.  In  the  front,  two  large  pillars,  co¬ 
vered  with  a  net-work  of  ivy  and  moss,  studded 
with  tulips,  supported  the  Fitzherbert  arms. 
The  ground-work  was  a  board,  covered  with 
moist  clay,  to  receive  the  stems  of  the  flowers, 

*  Tissington  is  the  seat  of  the  Fitzherbert  family, 
and  the  old  mansion,  with  its  massy  wall  and  gate, 
its  old  bow  windows,  and  carved  stoue-wovk,  stand 
opposite  the  little  embowered  church,  and  form  an 
interesting  feature  in  the  quiet  street  of  the  village. 


but  the  clay  was  entirely  hidden :  the  arms 
were  in  their  proper  colours,  the  Latin  motto 
formed  of  fir-apples.  At  the  top  of  the  arms 
were  the  words  “  Ask  and  ye  shall  receive,” 
in  large  capital  letters  formed  of  pensees , 
the  whole  being  surmounted  by  G.  R.  and  a 
crown.  The  effect  at  a  distance  was  very 
beautiful ;  it  appeared  like  embroidery.”  He 
adds  : — “  The  well  that  pleased  me  most, 
was  one  that  stood  in  a  retired  garden  ;  it  had 
an  arbour  formed  of  trees  with  wreaths  of 
laburnum,  and  the  common  blue  hare- bells 
thrown  all  over ;  at  the  top  was  a  figure  of 
Pity,  (holding  a  medallion  of  the  King,) 
bending  to  Hygeia,  with  her  accustomed 
offering  of  foxgloves.  The  drapery  of  the 
figures  defied  all  description,  the  colours  were 
so  well  chosen.  On  the  ritrht  hand  of  Pity 
was  a  globe  most  exquisitely  designed  ;  upon 
one  part  you  might  see  the  word  ‘  England 
on  the  left  a  ship  with  all  her  sails  hoisted  : 
on  the  figure  were  the  crown  and  the  words, 
‘  God  save  the  King,’  in  sweet-briar  leaves 
upon  a  ground  of  lilacs.” 

For  many  weeks  before  Holy  Thursday, 
(which  this  year  happened  May  4,)  the  inha¬ 
bitants  are  busily  employed  gathering  moss, 
flowers,  &c.,  and  arranging  the  frame- work 
for  their  forthcoming  festival.  Indeed, 
throughout  the  year  they  are  thinking  of 
new  designs  and  arrangements,  concerning 
which  the  most  profound  secrecy  is  observed 
among  the  half-dozen  or  more  who  determine 
to  dress  their  own  appropriated  well.  That 
it  is  a  work  of  time  and  reflection  is  apparent, 
when  we  come  to  consider  the  antiquity  of  the 
custom,  the  many  previous  patterns,  and  the 
wish  to  procure  new  and  striking  designs,  as 
the  floral  holiday  attracts  immense  numbers 
to  the  otherwise  quiet  village  on  the  day  in 
question,  and  is  looked  foiward  to  with  an¬ 
xiety  by  all  Derbyshire  folks  ;  as  it  is  one  of 
the  old  customs  of  England  that,  unlike 
others,  seems  to  strengthen  rather  than  de¬ 
cline  by  age, — a  circumstance  highly  credit¬ 
able  to  the  taste  of  the  people,  and  gratifying 
to  every  lover  of  pastoral  beauty,  which  in 
this  instance  shines  forth  superior  to  any 
other  old  country  custom  ;  the  may-pole  itseif 
not  excluded. 

The  Engraving  at  the  head  of  the  article, 
represents  one  of  these  wells,  or  taps,”  as 
they  are  provincially  termed.  It  was  sketch¬ 
ed  on  the  festival  (May  12,  1836,)  by  a 
young  friend,  who  visited  the  floral  fete ,  and 
who  was,  like  myself,  enthusiastic  on  the 
subject ;  but,  notwithstanding  his  antici¬ 
pations  of  the  scene,  he  confessed  that  “it 
exceeded  in  beauty  anything  that  can  be  said 
in  praise  of  it,”  a  circumstance  that  sel¬ 
dom  happens  in  our  matter-of-fact  times, 
when  the  simple  elegancies  of  life  are  driven 
out  of  sight  by  fashionable  and  affected 
imitation  of  nature  on  one  hand,  and  the 
gloomy  mammon  of  trade  on  the  other. 
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The  beauty  of  the  well  represented  by  the 
Engraving,  (which  is  the  first  that  has  ever 
been  “  in  print,”)  cannot  be  fully  appreciated 
by  a  mere  glance,  unless  the  reader  is  made 
fully  aware  of  the  labour  bestowed  on  it, 
which  is  more  than  any  casual  observer  would 
give  credit  for.  The  whole  front  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  pillars,  brick-work,  inscriptions,  those 
parts  left  white  in  the  cut,  or  those  tinted, 
were  all  formed  of  flowers,  and  stood  about 
eight  feet  in  height,  by  five  in  breadth.  It 
was  the  design  of  a  female,  and  occupied  her 
more  than  a  week,  although  assisted  by  five 
other  persons,  some  working  by  night  as  the 
others  did  by  day.  The  inscriptions  in  this 
instance  seemed  to  me  to  be  particularly  well 
chosen  ;  the  bountiful  supply  indicated  by  the 
poetical  description  was,  in  phrase,  extremely 
pleasing,  while  the  extract  from  the  Proverbs 
in  the  centre,  in  its  profuse  benevolence  could 
only  be  fully  appreciated  by  combining  it,  in 
idea,  with  a  parching  eastern  clime,  in  allu¬ 
sion  to  which  it  was  spoken. 

If  the  reader  will  again  look  at  the  Cut, 
and  follow  me  in  description,  I  think  as  accu¬ 
rate  an  idea  of  the  original  may  be  had  as  it 
is  in  this  instance  practicable  to  obtain.  The 
upper  triangular  portion,  represented  as 
white,  was  formed  of  buttercups  and  cow¬ 
slips,  bordered  with  moss,  and  the  wreath  of 
laurel  leaves.  The  inscription  immediately 
under  it  (“  In  every  form,”  &c.)  was  formed 
of  holly-berries,  on  a  ground  of  blue  hare¬ 
bells.  The  pillars  at  the  sides  had  alternate 
square  patches  of  blue,  red,  and  yellow  flowers 
from  top  to  bottom ;  while  the  arched  front 
was  made  to  represent  brick-work,  being  a 
solid  mass  of  red  daisies,  with  the  white  lines 
marking  the  courses  ot  the  layers,  formed 
of  wood  emery.  The  inscription  within  the 
recess  had  a  white  ground  of  daisies,  the  let¬ 
ters  were  formed  of  the  blue-bell  petals,  the 
vases,  blue,  red,  and  yellow,  of  different 
flowers,  were  on  a  ground  of  bright  green 
moss.  In  front  were  posts  and  chains,  also 
covered  with  moss  ;  and  the  low  wall  bound¬ 
ing  the  whole  was  formed  also  of  flowers, 
disposed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  imitation 
brick-work  above.  This  inclosed  plants  and 
flowers  ;  and  the  small  central  bush  was  so  ar¬ 
ranged  over  the  well  that  the  water  was  con¬ 
veyed  through  small  pipes  that  passed  down 
each  pendulous  branch,  and  a  unique  foun¬ 
tain  was  the  result,  seeming  to  spout  forth 
from  the  leaves  of  The  living  tree.  The  sides 
of  the  building,  (if  I  may  so  term  it,)  were 
supported  by  bunches  of  holly  and  laburnum, 
and  thus  was  completed  the  picturesque 
design. 

The  celebrity  of  the  Tissington  Well-flower¬ 
ing  has  been  the  means  of  exciting  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Wirksworth  to  get  up  a  similar 
festival ;  and  they  have  succeeded  in  attract¬ 
ing  an  almost  equal  share  of  admiration. 
They  have  not,  however,  the  experience  of 
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the  original  well-dressers,  for  this  festival  is 
but  of  two  or  three  years  standing.  Every 
good  wish,  however,  belongs  to  it,  and  all 
concerned  in  such  a  means  of  improving  good 
taste  and  good  feeling.  Many  of  the  designs 
are  meritorious  from  their  beauty  and  inge¬ 
nuity;  and  the  characteristic  English  hospi¬ 
tality  observed  towards  all  visiters  on  the  day 
in  question,  gives  an  additional  zest  to  the 
scene,  and  leads  to  a  hope  that  the  times  past 
may  yet  find  a  prototype  in  the  present  and 
the  future.  All  such  festivals  having  such 
good  ends  in  view  should  be  strenuously  up¬ 
held  by  every  lover  of  his  “  father-iana,”  and 
while  such  exist  in  Derbyshire, 

This  custom  long  preserved  among  the  mountains 
Will  ne’er  be  lightly  left  to  pass  away. 

F.  W.  Faikholt. 


ELEGY  AND  EULOGY  ON  TWO  RIVAL 
WATCHES. 

Here  lieth  one  whose  chief  besetting  sin 
Was  lying,  tho’  he’d  neither  tongue  nor  chin  \* 
Consummate  falsehood  bubbl’d,  without  rest. 

From  springs,  all  lying  ’neath  his  brassy  breast. 
That  one  who  had  no  tongue  from  truth  should 
swerve 

Sounds  somewhat  strange — but  who  has  fail’d  t’ob- 
serve 

That  words,  tho’  true,  may  be  in  fact  a  lie. 

As  falsehoods  may  be  uttered  guiltlessly ; 

Whate'er  is  said,  whate’er  one  may  believe. 

Lying  is  but  th’  intention  to  deceive. 

The  “  Chinless”  told,  that  is,  profess’d  to  tell. 

To  those  who  had  not  means  to  know  so  well. 

The  course  of  Time  along  life’s  changeful  road; 

Yet  rarely  he  time's  real  progress  show’d  ; 

For  when  inquirers  information  sought. 

His  lying  hands,  with  ready  falsehood  fraught. 

To  some  delusive  spot  would  ever  point ; 

Inherent  vice  impelling  every  joint — 

That  awful  chasm,  erst  call'd  his  mouth,  the  while. 
Grinning  most  horribly  a  ghastly  smile. 

In  weal  or  woe  some  symptoms  might  be  seen, 

Of  sluggish  movement  or  deceptive  mien  ;  — 

Whene’er  in  woe,  he  onward  ceased  to  jog. 

And  when  in  weal,  he  ever  was  in-cog. 

His  rival’s  outward  form  was  not  refined. 

Nor  quite  a  perfect  sample  of  his  kind. 

Having  in  early  life  receiv’d  some  bumps. 

Which  had  reduc’d  his  honest  hands  to  stumps. 

Full  on  his  face  he  once  receiv'd  a  “  whopper,” 
Which  mantled  on  his  cheek  a  blush  of  copper  ; 

But  never,  o’er  his  modest  face  did  pass 
The  slightest  tinge  of  truth-despising  brass. 

He  sought  not  fame  through  beauty,  rank,  or  birth, 
But  was  distinguished  by  his  innate  worth  : — 

Like  a  good  ship,  since  he  was  first  on  sale. 

Give  him  a  proper  wind,  he'd  never  fail. 

’Tis  true  the  envious,  in  their  deep  chagrin. 

Vented,  in  bitter  bursts,  invidious  spleen  ; 

But  when  was  sterling  merit  wholly  free 
From  the  false  tongue  of  foul-mouth’d  calumny  ? 

Oft  would  the  glorious  sun  his  face  reveal. 

Yet  envious  clouds  tli’  effulgent  rays  conceal — 

The  purest  flake  of  snow  the  heaveus  give  birth. 
Lives  but  to  mingle  with  polluting  earth. 

Maugre  the  pow’r  the  earth  or  vapour  hath, 

The  snow  descends,  the  sun  still  gilds  our  path. 

So  “  Stumpy,”  ’mid  his  taunts,  and  jeers,  and  bumps. 
Still  onward  willing  wags  th’  unwearied  slumps  ! 

But  let  me  now,  with  serious  grief,  relate 
The  fearful  climax  of  the  “  Chinless’  ”  fate. 

Losing  his  own,  he  fell  o’er  ruin's  verge, 

His  downward  course  a  thousand  frafities  urge  ; 

*  The  lower  part  of  his  face  was  effaced. 
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Oft  he  ran  down,  but.  never  went  down-right,  ' 

Till  bade  he — “  Stumpy”  and  the  world — good  night. 

To  what  dull  region  must  his  spirit  pass  ?a 
Will  he  be  punished  by  Old  Nick  ?-a-las  ! 

To  expiate  his  own  peculiar  crime, 

Perhaps,  for  once,  he’ll  go  to  th'  Nirk  of  Time. 

Out  of  the  whirl'd  his  every  wheel  and  chain  is. 
Dwells  Peace  with  all  his  springs — Peace  with  his 
main-is  /  W.  S.  K. 

Birmingham. 


of  tije  UtnjjS  of  iEnglantL 


HENRY  II. 

[Supplementarii.y  to  the  engraving  and 
description  of  the  Tomb  of  Henry  Beauclerc, 
in  our  last  number,  we  quote  the  following 
finished  picture  of  the  King,  from  Peter  of 
Blois,the  contemporary  archdeacon  of  London, 
in  a  letter  to  Walter,  archbishop  of  Palermo,] 
You  are  aware  that  his  complexion  and 
hair  were  a  little  red,  but  the  approach  of 
old  age  has  altered  this  somewhat,  and  the 
hair  is  turning  grey.  He  is  of  middle  size, 
such  that  among  short  men  he  seems  tall, 
and  even  among  tall  ones  not  the  least  in 
stature.  His  head  is  spherical,  as  if  it  vere 
the  seat  of  great  wisdom,  and  the  special 
sanctuary  of  deep  schemes.  In  size  it  is 
such  as  to  correspond  well  with  the  neck  and 
whole  body.  His  eyes  are  round,  and  while 
he  is  calm,  dove-like  and  quiet ;  but  when 
he  is  angry,  they  flash  fire,  and  are  like 
lightning.  His  hair  is  not  grown  scant,  but 
he  keeps  it  well  cut.  His  face  is  lion-like, 
and  almost  square.  His  nose  projects  in  a 
degree  proportionate  to  the  symmetry  of  his 
whole  body.  His  feet  are  arched  ;  his  shins 
like  a  horse’s ;  his  broad  chest  and  brawny 
arms  proclaim  him  to  be  strong,  active,  and 
bold.  In  one  of  his  toes,  however,  part  of 
the  nail  grows  into  the  flesh,  and  increases 
enormously  to  the  injury  of  the  whole  foot. 
His  hands  by  their  coarseness  show  the  man’s 
carelessness ;  he  wholly  neglects  all  attention 
to  them,  and  never  puts  a  glove  on,  except 
he  is  hawking.  He  every  day  attends  mass, 
councils,  and  other  public  business,  and 
stands  on  his  feet  from  morning  till  night. 
Though  his  shins  are  terribly  wounded  and 
discoloured  by  constant  kicks  from  horses, 
he  never  sits  down  except  on  horseback,  or 
when  he  is  eating.  In  one  day,  if  need  re¬ 
quires,  he  will  perform  four  or  five  regular 
days’  journeys,  and  by  these  rapid  and  unex¬ 
pected  movements  often  defeats  his  enemies’ 
plans.  He  uses  straight  boots,  a  plain  hat, 
and  a  tight  dress.  He  is  very  fond  of  field 
sports ;  and  if  he  is  not  fighting,  amuses 
himself  with  hawking  and  hunting.  He  would 
have  grown  enormously  fat,  if  he  did  not 
tame  this  tendency  to  belly  by  fasting  and 
exercise.  In  mounting  a  horse  and  riding 
he  preserves  all  the  lightness  of  youth,  and 
tires  out  the  strongest  men  by  his  excursions 
almost  every  day.  For  he  does  not,  like  other 


kings,  lie  idle  in  his  palace,  but  goes  through 
his  provinces  examining  into  every  one’s 
conduct,  and  particularly  that  of  the  persons 
whom  he  has  appointed  judges  of  others. 
No  one  is  shrewder  in  council,  readier  in 
speaking,  more  self  possessed  in  danger, 
more  careful  in  prosperity,  more  firm  in  adver¬ 
sity.  If  he  once  forms  an  attachment  to  a 
man,  he  seldom  gives  him  up  ;  if  he  has  once 
taken  a  real  aversion  to  a  person,  he  seldom 
admits  him  afterwards  to  any  familiarity.  He 
has  for  ever  in  his  hands  bows,  swords,  hunt¬ 
ing  nets,  and  arrows,  except  he  is  at  council 
or  at  his  books ;  for  as  often  as  he  can  get 
breathing  time  from  his  cares  and  anxieties 
he  occupies  himself  with  private  reading,  or, 
surrounded  by  a  knot  of  clergymen,  he  endea¬ 
vours  to  solve  some  hard  question.  Your  king 
knows  literature  well,  but  ours  is  much  more 
deeply  versed  in  it.  I  have  had  opportunity 
of  measuring  the  attainments  of  each  in  lite¬ 
rature  ;  for  you  know  that  the  King  of  Sicily 
was  my  pupil  for  two  years.  He  had  learnt 
the  rudiments  of  literature  and  versification, 
and  by  my  industry  and  anxiety  reached 
afterwards  to  fuller  knowledge.  As  soon, 
however,  as  I  left  Sicily,  he  threw  away  his 
books,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the  usual 
idleness  of  palaces.  But  in  the  case  of  the 
King  of  England,  the  constant  conversation 
of  learned  men,  and  the  discussion  of  ques¬ 
tions,  make  his  court  a  daily  school.  No  one 
can  be  more  dignified  in  speaking,  more 
cautious  at  table,  more  moderate  in  drinking, 
more  splendid  in  gifts,  more  generous  in  alms. 
He  is  pacific  in  heart,  victorious  in  war,  but 
glorious  in  peace,  which  he  desires  for  his 
people  as  the  most  precious  of  earthly  gifts. 
It  is  with  a  view  to  this  that  he  receives, 
collects,  and  dispenses  such  an  immensity  of 
money.  He  is  equally  skilful  and  liberal  in 
erecting  walls,  towers,  fortifications,  moats, 
and  places  of  inclosure  for  fish  and  birds. 
His  father  was  a  very  powerful  and  noble 
count,  and  did  much  to  extend  his  territory, 
but  he  has  gone  far  beyond  his  father,  and 
has  added  the  dukedoms  of  Normandy,  of 
Aquitaine,  and  Brittany,  the  kingdoms  of 
England,  Scotland,  [P]  Ireland,  and  Wales, 
so  as  to  increase,  beyond  all  comparison,  the 
titles  of  his  father’s  splendour.  No  one  is 
more  gentle  to  the  distressed,  more  affable  to 
the  poor,  more  overbearing  to  the  proud.  It 
has  always,  indeed,  been  his  study,  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  carriage  of  himself  like  a  deity,  to  put 
down  the  insolent,  to  encourage  the  oppressed, 
and  to  repress  the  swellings  of  pride  by  con¬ 
tinual  and  deady  persecution.  Although,  by 
the  customs  of  the  kingdom,  he  has  the  chief 
and  most  influential  part  in  elections  [of 
bishops  P],  his  hands  have  always  been  pure 
from  everything  like  venality.  But  these  and 
other  excellent  gifts  of  mind  and  body  with 
which  nature  has  enriched  him,  I  can  but 
briefly  touch.  I  profess  my  own  incompe- 
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fence  to  describe  them  ; — and  believe  [mo¬ 
dest  Peter !]  that  Cicero  or  Virgil  would 
labour  in  vain. 

[From  an  entertaining  paper  on  Ancient 
Collections  of  Piivate  Letters,  illustrating  the 
manners  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries ; 
in  the  Quarterly  Review,  just  published.] 


$clu  Jpookg. 


Lockhart's  life  of  sir  Walter  scott. 
vol.  II. 

[The  continuation  of  this  delightful  work 
abounds  in  interesting  details  of  Scott’s  lite¬ 
rary  life — his  comprehensive  projects,  and 
brilliant  successes.  The  present  volume 
opens  with  the  poet’s  removal  to  A-hestiel 
in  1804,  and  progresses  to  his  purchase  of 
Abbotsford,  in  1811.  The  products  of  the 
interval  were  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel ; 
the  edition  of  Dryden  ;  Marmion  ;  the  edi¬ 
tion  of  Swift  ;  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  ;  the 
commencement  of  IVaverley  ;  The  Lord  of 
the  Isles ;  Rokeby,  & c.  The  correspond¬ 
ence  with  Miss  Seward,  Joanna  Baillie, 
Ellis,  Wordsworth,  Southey,  and  Byron,  is 
not  the  least  attractive  portion  of  this  vo¬ 
lume,  and  a  very  pleasing  relief  to  the  busi¬ 
ness’  details  of  the  Ballantynes  and  the  im¬ 
perial  publisher,  Archibald  Constable.  Our 
selections  are  miscellaneous.] 

Ashestiel. 

Ashestiel  will  be  visited  by  many  for 
Scott’s  sake,  as  long  as  Waverley  and  Mar¬ 
mion  are  remembered.  A  more  beautiful 
situation  for  the  residence  of  a  poet  could 
not  be  conceived.  The  house  was  then  a 
small  one,  but,  compared  with  the  cottage 
at  Lasswade,  its  accommodations  were  am¬ 
ply  sufficient.  You  approached  it  through 
an  old-fashioned  garden,  with  holly  hedges, 
and  broad,  green,  terrace  walks.  On  one 
side,  close  under  the  windows,  is  a  deep  ra¬ 
vine,  clothed  with  venerable  trees,  down 
which  a  mountain  rivulet  is  heard,  more 
than  seen,  in  its  progress  to  the  Tweed. 
The  river  itself  is  separated  from  the  high 
bank  on  which  the  house  stands  only  by  a 
narrow  meadow  of  the  richest  verdure.  Op¬ 
posite,  and  all  around,  are  the  green  hills. 
The  valley  there  is  narrow,  and  the  aspect 
in  every  direction  is  that  of  perfect  pastoral 
repose.  The  heights  immediately  behind 
are  those  which  divide  the  Tweed  from  the 
Yarrow  ;  and  the  latter  celebrated  stream 
lies  within  an  easy  ride,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  traveller  passes  through  a  va¬ 
riety  of  the  finest  mountain  scenery  in  the 
south  of  Scotland.  No  town  is  within  seven 
miles,  but  Selkirk,  which  was  then  still 
smaller  and  quieter  than  it  is  now  ;  there 
was  hardly  even  a  gentleman’s  family  with¬ 
in  visiting  distance,  except  at  Yair,  a  few 
miles  lower  on  the  Tweed,  the  ancient  seat 


ol  the  Pringles  of  Whytbank,  and  at  Bow- 
hill,  between  the  Yarrow  and  the  Ettrick, 
where  the  Earl  of  Dalkeith  used  occasion¬ 
ally  to  inhabit  a  small  shooting  lodge,  which 
has  since  grown  to  be  a  magnificent  ducal 
residence.  The  country  all  around,  with 
here  and  there  an  insignificant  exception, 
belongs  to  the  Buccleuch  estate  ;  so  that, 
whichever  way  he  choose  to  turn,  the  bard 
ot  the  clan  had  ample  room,  and  verge 
enough,  and  all  appliances  to  boot,  for  every 
variety  ol  field  sport  that  might  happen  to 
please  his  fancy ;  and  being  then  in  the 
prime  vigour  of  manhood,  he  was  not  slow 
to  profit  by  these  advantages.  Meantime, 
the  concerns  of  his  own  little  farm,  and  the 
care  ot  his  absent  relation’s  woods,  gave 
him  healthful  occupation  in  the  intervals  of 
the  chase ;  and  he  had  long,  solitary  even¬ 
ings  lor  the  uninterrupted  exercise  of  his 
pen  ;  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  better  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  study  than  he  had  ever  enjoyed 
before,  or  was  to  meet  with  elsewhere  in 
later  days. 

Scott's  Distribution  of  Time. 

In  1805,  Mr.  Skene  soon  discovered  an 
important  change  which  had  recently  been 
made  in  his  friend’s  distribution  of  his  time. 
Previously  it  had  been  his  custom,  whenever 
professional  business  or  social  engagements 
occupied  the  middle  part  of  his  day,  to  seize 
some  hours  for  study  after  he  was  supposed 
to  have  retired  to  bed.  His  physician  sug¬ 
gested  that  this  was  very  likely  to  aggra¬ 
vate  his  nervous  headaches,  the  only  malady 
he  was  subject  to  in  the  prime  of  his  man¬ 
hood  ;  and,  contemplating  with  steady  eye 
a  course  not  only  of  unremitting,  but  of  in¬ 
creasing  industry,  he  resolved  to  reverse  his 
plan,  and  carried  his  purpose  into  execution 
with  unflinching  energy.  In  short,  he  had 
now  adopted  the  habits  in  which,  with  very 
slender  variation,  he  ever  after  persevered 
when  in  the  country.  He  rose  by  five 
o’clock,  lit  his  own  fire  when  the  season  re¬ 
quired  one,  and  shaved  and  dressed  with 
great  deliberation — for  he  was  a  very  mar¬ 
tinet  as  to  all  but  the  mere  coxcombries  of  the 
toilet,  not  abhorring  effeminate  dandyism 
itself  so  cordially  as  the  slightest  approach 
to  personal  slovenliness,  or  even  those 
“  bed-gown  and  slipper  tricks,’’  as  he  call¬ 
ed  them,  in  which  literary  men  are  so  apt 
to  indulge.  Arrayed  in  his  shooting-jacket, 
or  whatever  dress  he  meant  to  use  till  dinner 
time,  he  was  seated  at  his  desk  by  six 
o’clock,  all  his  papers  arranged  before  him 
in  the  most  accurate  order,  and  his  books  of 
reference  marshalled  around  him  on  the 
floor,  while  at  least  one  favourite  dog  lay 
watching  his  eye  just  beyond  the  line  of  cir- 
cumvallation.  Thus,  by  the  time  the  family 
assembled  for  breakfast,  between  nine  and 
ten,  he  had  done  enough  (in  his  own  lan¬ 
guage)  u  to  break  the  neck  of  the  day's 
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work.”  After  breakfast  a  couple  of  hours 
more  were  given  to  his  solitary  tasks,  and  by 
noon  he  was,  as  he  used  to  say,  “  his  own 
man.”  When  the  weather  was  bad  he 
would  labour  incessantly  all  the  morning ; 
but  the  general  rule  wa3  to  be  out  and  on 
horseback  by  one  o’clock  at  the  latest; 
while,  if  any  more  distant  excursion  had 
been  proposed  over  night,  he  was  ready  to 
start  on  it  by  ten  ;  his  occasional  rainy  days 
of  unintermitted  study  forming,  as  he  said, 
a  fund  in  his  favour,  out  of  which  he  was 
entitled  to  draw  for  accommodation  when¬ 
ever  the  sun  shone  with  special  bright¬ 
ness. 

It  was  another  rule  that  every  letter  he 
received  should  be  answered  that  same  day. 
Nothing  else  could  have  enabled  him  to 
keep  abreast  with  the  flood  of  communica¬ 
tions  that  in  the  sequel  put  his  good  nature 
to  the  severest  test — but  already  the  de¬ 
mands  on  him  in  this  way  also  were  nume¬ 
rous  ;  and  he  included  attention  to  them 
among  the  necessary  business  which  must 
be  despatched  before  he  had  a  right  to  close 
his  writing-box,  or  as  he  phrased  it,  “  to 
say  out  damned  spot,  and  be  a  gentleman.” 
In  turning  over  his  enormous  mass  of  cor¬ 
respondence,  I  have  almost  invariably  found 
some  indication  that,  when  a  letter  had  re¬ 
mained  more  than  a  day  or  two  unanswer¬ 
ed,  it  had  been  so  because  he  found  occa¬ 
sion  for  inquiry  or  deliberate  consideration. 

Scott  and  Caroline ,  Princess  of  Wales. 

Caroline,  Princess  of  Wales,  was  in  those 
days  considered  among  the  Tories,  whose 
politics  her  husband  had  uniformly  opposed, 
as  the  victim  of  unmerited  misfortune,  cast 
aside,  from  the  mere  wantonness  of  caprice, 
by  a  gay  and  dissolute  voluptuary  ;  while 
the  Prince’s  Whig  associates  had  espoused 
his  quarrel,  and  were  already,  as  the  event 
showed,  prepared  to  act,  publicly  as  well  as 
privately,  as  if  they  believed  her  to  be 
among  the  most  abandoned  of  her  sex.  I 
know  not  by  whom  Scott  was  first  intro¬ 
duced  to  her  little  Court  at  Blackheath  ;  but 
I  think  it  was  probably  through  Mrs.  Hay- 
man,  a  lady  of  her  bed-chamber,  several  of 
whose  notes  and  letters  occur  about  this 
time  in  the  collection  of  his  correspondence. 
The  careless  levity  of  the  Princess’s  manner 
was  observed  by  him,  as  I  have  heard  him 
say,  with  much  regret,  as  likely  to  bring 
the  purity  of  heart  and  mind,  for  which  he 
gave  her  credit,  into  suspicion.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  when,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  she 
conducted  him  by  herself  to  admire  some 
flowers  in  a  conservatory,  and,  the  place 
being  rather  dark,  his  lameness  occasioned 
him  to  hesitate  for  a  moment  in  following 
her  down  some  steps  which  she  had  taken 
at  a  skip,  she  turned  round,  and  said,  with 
mock  indignation,  “  Ah !  false  and  faint¬ 


heart  troubadour  !  you  will  not  trust  your¬ 
self  with  me  for  fear  of  your  neck  !’’ 

I  find  from  one  of  Mrs.  Hayman’s  let¬ 
ters,  that  on  being  asked,  at  Montague 
House,  to  recite  some  verses  of  his  own,  he 
replied  that  he  had  none  unpublished  which 
he  thought  worthy  of  her  Koyal  High¬ 
ness’s  attention,  but  introduced  a  short  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  and  repeat¬ 
ed  one  of  the  ballads  of  the  Mountain  Bard , 
for  which  he  was  then  endeavouring  to  pro¬ 
cure  subscribers.  The  Princess  appears  to 
have  been  interested  by  the  story,  and  she 
affected,  at  all  events,  to  be  pleased  with 
the  lines  ;  she  desired  that  her  name  might 
be  placed  on  the  Shepherd’s  list,  and  thus 
he  had  at  least  one  gleam  of  royal  pa¬ 
tronage. 

Marmion. 

Marmion  was  first  printed  in  a  splendid 
quarto,  price  one  guinea  and  a  half.  The 
2,000  copies  of  this  edition  were  all  dis¬ 
posed  of  in  less  than  a  month,  when  a 
second  of  3,000  copies,  in  8vo.,  was  sent  to 
press.  There  followed  a  third  and  a  fourth 
edition,  each  of  3,000,  in  1809  ;  a  fifth  of 
2,000,  early  in  1810;  and  a  sixth  of 3,000, 
in  two  volumes,  crown  8vo.,  with  twelve  de¬ 
signs  by  Singleton,  before  the  end  of  that 
year  ;  a  seventh  of  4,000,  and  an  eighth  of 
5,000  copies  8vo.,  in  1811  ;  a  ninth  of  3,000 
in  1815;  a  tenth  of  500,  in  1820;  an 
eleventh  of  500,  and  a  twelfth  of  2,000 
copies,  in  foolscap,  both  in  1825.  The  legi¬ 
timate  sale  in  this  country,  therefore,  down 
to  the  time  of  its  being  included  in  the  first 
collective  edition  of  his  poetical  works, 
amounted  to  31,000  ;  and  the  aggregate  of 
that  sale  down  to  the  period  at  which  I  am 
writing  (May,  1836),  may  be  stated  at 
50,000  copies.  I  presume  it  is  right  for 
me  to  facilitate  the  task  of  future  historians 
of  our  literature  by  preserving  these  details 
as  often  as  I  can.  Such  particulars  respect¬ 
ing  many  of  the  great  works  even  of  the  last 
century,  are  already  sought  for  with  vain 
regret ;  and  1  anticipate  no  day  when  the 
student  of  English  civilization  will  pass  with¬ 
out  curiosity  the  contemporary  reception  of 
the  Tale  of  Flod den  Field. 

Scott's  Domestic  Life. 

Of  the  irregularity  of  his  own  education 
he  speaks  with  considerable  regret,  in  the 
autobiographical  fragment  written  this  year 
at  Ashestiel ;  yet  his  practice  does  not  look 
as  it  that  feeling  had  been  strongly  rooted 
in  his  mind  ; — for  he  never  did  show  much 
concern  about  regulating  systematically 
what  is  usually^  called  education  in  the  case 
ot  his  own  children.  It  seemed,  on  the 
contrary,  as  it  he  attached  little  importance 
to  any  thing  else,  so  he  could  perceive  that 
the  young  curiosity  was  excited — the  intel¬ 
lect,  by  whatever  springs  of  interest,  set  in 
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motion.  He  detested  and  despised  the 
whole  generation  of  modern  children’s 
books,  in  which  the  attempt  is  made  to  con¬ 
vey  accurate  notions  of  scientific  minutiae  : 
delighting  cordially,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
those  of  the  preceding  age,  which,  address¬ 
ing  themselves  chiefly  to  the  imagination, 
obtain  through  it,  as  he  believed,  the  best 
chance  of  stirring  our  graver  faculties  also. 
He  exercised  the  memory,  by  selecting  for 
tasks  of  recitation  passages  of  popular  verse 
the  most  likely  to  catch  the  fancy  of  chil¬ 
dren  ;  and  gradually  familiarized  them  with 
the  ancient  history  of  their  own  country,  by 
arresting  attention,  in  the  course  of  his  own 
oral  narrations,  on  incidents  and  characters 
of  a  similar  description.  Nor  did  he  ne¬ 
glect  to  use  the  same  means  of  quickening 
curiosity  as  to  the  events  of  sacred  history. 
On  Sunday  he  never  rode — at  least  not  until 
his  growing  infirmity  made  his  pony  almost 
necessary  to  him — for  it  was  his  principle 
that  all  domestic  animals  have  a  full  right  to 
their  Sabbath  of  rest ;  but  after  he  had  read 
the  church  service,  he  usually  walked  with 
his  whole  family,  dogs  included,  to  some 
favourite  spot  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  house — most  frequently  the  ruined 
tower  of  Elibank — and  there  dined  with 
them  in  the  open  air  on  a  basket  of  cold 
provisions,  mixing  his  wine  with  the  water 
of  the  brook  beside  which  they  all  were 
grouped  around  him  on  the  turf ;  and  here, 
or  at  home,  if  the  weather  kept  them  from 
their  ramble,  his  Sunday  talk  was  just  such 
a  series  of  biblical  lessons  as  that  which  we 
have  preserved  for  the  permanent  use  of 
rising  generations,  in  his  Tales  of  a  Grand¬ 
father,  on  the  early  history  of  Scotland.  I 
wish  he  had  committed  that  other  series  to 
writing  to  ; — how  different  that  would  have 
been  from  our  thousand  compilations  of 
’  dead  epitome  and  imbecile  cant  !  He  had 
his  Bible,  the  New  Testament  especially,  by 
heart ;  and  on  these  days  inwove  the  sim¬ 
ple  pathos  or  sublime  enthusiasm  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  in  whatever  story  he  was  telling,  with 
the  same  picturesque  richness  as  he  did,  in 
his  week-day  tales,  the  quaint  Scotch  of 
Pitscottie,  or  some  rude,  romantic,  old  rhyme 
from  Barbour’s  Bruce,  or  Blind  Harry’s 
Wallace. 

By  many  external  accomplishments,  either 
in  girl  or  boy,  he  set  little  store.  He  de¬ 
lighted  to  hear  his  daughters  sing  an  old 
ditty,  or  one  of  his  own  framing ;  but,  so 
the  singer  appeared  to  feel  the  spirit  of  her 
ballad,  he  was  not  at  all  critical  of  the  tech¬ 
nical  execution.  There  was  one  thing, 
however,  on  which  he  fixed  his  heart  hardly 
less  than  the  ancient  Persians  of  the  Cyro- 
paedia  ;  like  them,  next  to  love  of  truth,  he 
held  love  of  horsemanship  for  the  prime 
point  of  education.  As  soon  as  his  eldest 
girl  could  sit  a  pony,  she  was  made  the  re¬ 
gular  attendant  of  his  mountain  rides  ;  and 


they  all,  as  they  attained  sufficient  strength, 
had  the  like  advancement.  He  taught  them 
to  think  nothing  of  tumbles,  and  habituated 
them  to  his  own  reckless  delight  in  perilous 
fords  and  flooded  streams  ;  and  they  all  im¬ 
bibed  in  great  perfection  his  passion  for 
horses — as  well,  I  may  venture  to  add,  as 
his  deep  reverence  for  the  more  important 
article  of  that  Persian  training.  “  Without 
courage,”  he  said,  “  there  cannot  be  truth; 
and  without  truth  there  can  be  no  other 
virtue.” 

He  had  a  horror  of  boarding-schools ; 
never  allowed  his  girls  to  learn  any  thing 
out  of  his  own  house  ;  and  chose  their  go¬ 
verness — (Miss  Miller) — who  about  this 
time  was  domesticated  with  them,  and  never 
left  them  while  they  needed  one, — with  far 
greater  regard  to  her  kind,  good  temper 
and  excellent  moral  and  religious  principles, 
than  to  the  measure  of  her  attainments  in 
what  are  called  fashionable  accomplish¬ 
ments.  The  admirable  system  of  education 
for  boys  in  Scotland  combines  all  the  advan- 
vantages  of  public  and  private  instruction; 
his  carried  their  satchels  to  the  High- 
School,  when  the  family  was  in  Edinburgh, 
just  as  he  had  done  before  them,  and  shared 
of  course  the  evening  society  of  their  happy 
home.  But  he  rarely,  if  ever,  left  them  in 
town,  when  he  could  himself  be  in  the  coun¬ 
try;  and  at  Ashestiel  he  was,  for  better  or 
for  worse,  his  eldest  boy’s  daily  tutor,  after 
he  began  Latin. 

Scott's  Theatrical  Acquaintance. 

He  had  from  his  boyish  days  a  great  love 
for  theatrical  representation  ;  and  so  soon 
as  circumstances  enabled  him  to  practise 
extended  hospitality,  the  chief  actors  of  his 
time,  whenever  they  happened  to  be  in 
Scotland,  were  among  the  most  acceptable 
of  his  guests.  Mr.  Charles  Young  was,  I 
believe,  the  first  of  them  of  whom  he  saw 
much.  As  early  as  1803,  I  find  him  writ¬ 
ing  of  that  gentleman  to  the  Marchioness 
of  Abercorn  as  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
society  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  down  to  the  end 
of  Scott’s  life  Mr.  Young  was  never  in  the 
north  without  visiting  him. 

Another  graceful  and  intelligent  per¬ 
former  in  whom  he  took  a  special  interest, 
and  of  whom  he  saw  a  great  deal  in  his  pri¬ 
vate  circle,  was  Miss  Smith,  afterwards  Mrs. 
Bartley.  But  at  the  period  of  which  I  am 
now  treating,  his  principal  theatrical  inti¬ 
macy  was  with  John  Philip  Kemble,  and 
his  sister  Mrs.  Siddons,  both  of  whom  he 
appears  to  have  often  met  at  Lord  Aber- 
corn’s  villa  near  Stanmore,  during  his  spring 
visits  to  London  after  the  first  establish¬ 
ment  of  his  poetical  celebrity.  Of  John 
Kemble’s  personal  character  and  manners, 
he  has  recorded  his  impressions  in  a  pleas¬ 
ing  reviewal  of  Mr.  Boaden’s  Memoir. 
The  great  tragedian’s  love  of  black-letter 
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learning,  especially  of  dramatic  antiquities, 
afforded  a  strong  bond  of  fellowship  ;  and 
I  have  heard  Scott  say  that  the  only  man 
who  ever  seduced  him  into  very  deep  pota¬ 
tions  in  his  middle  life  was  Kemble.  He 
was  frequently  at  Ashestiel,  and  the  “  lat 
Scotch  butler,’’  whom  Mr.  Skene  has  des¬ 
cribed  to  us,  by  name  John  Macbeth ,  made 
sore  complaints  of  the  bad  hours  kept  on 
such  occasions  in  one  of  the  most  regular  of 
households  :  but  the  watchings  of  the  night 
were  not  more  grievous  to  “  Cousin  Mac¬ 
beth,”  as  Kemble  called  the  honest  beauffe- 
tier ,  than  were  the  hazards  and  fatigues  of 
the  morning  to  the  representative  ol  the 
Scotch  usurper.  Kemble’s  miseries  during 
a  rough  gallop  were  quite  as  grotesque  as 
those  of  his  namesake,  and  it  must  be  own¬ 
ed  that  species  of  distress  was  one  Irom  the 
contemplation  of  which  his  host  could  never 
derive  any  thing  but  amusement. 

( To  be  continued .) 

THE  METROPOLITAN  BENEFIT  SO¬ 
CIETIES’  ASYLUM,  BALL’S  POND 
ROAD. 

This  “happy  port  and  haven”  is  now  in 
course  of  erection  from  the  design  of  Mr.  S. 
H.  Ridley,  architect.  It  is  intended  as  a 
comfortable  home  for  a  limited  number  of 
aged  and  infirm  members  of  Benefit  Societies. 
The  Institution  from  whence  this  excellent 
object  emanates,  was  established  in  the  year 
1829  ;  from  which  period  to  the  present  time, 
fifty  individuals  have  been  rendered  compa¬ 
ratively  happy  beneath  its  fostering  care, 


who,  but  for  this  Society,  “  must  have’  sunk 
under  the  chilling  blast  of  poverty,  or  been 
necessitated  to  enter  that  place  so  repulsive 
to  an  independent  mind,  the  parish  work- 
house.” 

The  committee,  in  their  prospectus,  appeal 
to  the  opulent  on  behalf  of  the  members  of 
Benefit  Societies  as  a  class  of  persons,  whose 
prudent  habits  are  fully  proved  by  their  con¬ 
nexion  with  those  Institutions  ;  they  likewise 
urge  their  claims  both  in  consideration  of 
the  relief  afforded  by  those  societies  in  les¬ 
sening  the  poor-rates,  and  for  the  mutual 
support  the  members  render  to  each  other  in 
time  of  sickness,  old  age,  or  death.  They 
likewise  appeal  to  the  members  of  Benefit 
Societies,  whose  circumstances  will  allow 
them  to  spare  a  portion  of  their  income  to 
assist  their  destitute  brother  members. 

Up  to  a  recent  date,  houses  had  been 
rented  for  the  purposes  of  the  Institution  ; 
and,  it  is  gratifying  to  find  it  reported  that 
the  progressive  increase  of  its  funds  has 
enabled  its  managers  to  purchase  a  freehold 
plot  ol  ground  in  Ball’s  Pond  Road,  whereon 
has  been  commenced  the  building  represented 
in  the  annexed  Engraving.  It  will  be  in  the 
picturesque  old  English  style  of  architecture, 
with  its  sheltering  porches,  embayed  win¬ 
dows,  and  embellished  gables,  harmonizing 
most  happily  with  the  social  comfort  of  En¬ 
glish  life  and  character.  The  whole  building, 
when  finished,  will  be  calculated  to  accom¬ 
modate  sixty-four  aged  couples  ;  but,  inade¬ 
quacy  of  funds  precludes  the  completion  of 
the  design  forthwith.  Indeed,  the  committee 
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are  now  urging  their  brother  members  to 
lend  their  assistance  to  finish  the  portion  of 
the  building  in  progress;  and,  as  there  are 
upwards  of  12  >,000  members  in  the  metro¬ 
polis  and  its  environs,  we  trust  this  very  de¬ 
sirable  object  will  not  long  remain  unaccom¬ 
plished.  The  subscriptions  to  the  Institution 
are  upon  the  same  scale  as  those  of  pension 
societies  generally  ;  and,  when  its  excellent 
object  becomes  better  known  among  the 
higher  classes,  who  are  ever  “  ready  to  dis¬ 
tribute,”  and  rightly  understood  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  Benefit  Societies,  the  prosperity  of  this 
Metropolitan  Asylum  will  soon  become  se¬ 
cure. 

CJe  public  journals. 

OLIVER  TWIST  “  RUNS  AWAY.’’ 

By  Box. 

It  was  not  until  he  was  left  alone  in  the 
silence  and  stillness  of  the  gloomy  workshop 
of  the  undertaker,  that  Oliver  gave  way  to 
the  feelings  which  the  day’s  treatment  may 
be  supposed  likely  to  have  awakened  in  a 
mere  child.  He  had  listened  to  taunts  with 
a  look  of  dogged  contempt;  he  had  born  the 
lash  without  a  cry,  for  he  felt  that  pride 
swelling  in  his  heart  which  would  have  kept 
down  a  shriek  to  the  last,  if  they  had  roasted 
him  alive.  But,  now  that  there  were  none 
to  see  or  hear  him,  he  fell  upon  his  knees 
on  th**  floor,  and,  hiding  his  face  in  his  hands 
wept  such  tears  as  God  send,  for  the  credit 
of  our  nature,  few  so  young  may  ever  have 
cause  to  pour  out  before  him. 

For  a  long  time  Oliver  remained  motion¬ 
less  in  this  attitude.  The  candle  was  burn¬ 
ing  low  in  the  socket  when  he  rose  to  his 
feet,  and  having  gazed  cautiously  round  him, 
and  listened  intently,  gently  undid  the  fast¬ 
enings  of  the  door  and  looked  abroad. 

It  was  a  cold,  dark  night.  The  stars 
seemed  to  the  boy’s  eyes  further  from  the 
earth  than  he  had  ever  seen  them  before ; 
there  was  no  wind,  and  the  sombre  shadows 
thrown  by  the  trees  on  the  earth  looked  se¬ 
pulchral  and  death-like,  from  being  so  still. 
He  softly  reclosed  the  door,  and,  having 
availed  himself  of  the  expiring  light  of  the 
candle  to  tie  up  in  a  handkerchief  the  few 
articles  of  wearing  apparel  he  had,  set  him¬ 
self  down  upon  a  bench  to  wait  for 
morning. 

With  the  first  ray  of  light  that  struggled 
through  the  crevices  in  the  shutters  Oliver 
rose,  and  again  unbarred  the  door.  One 
timid  look  around, — one  moment’s  pause  of 
hesitation, — he  had  closed  it  behind  him, 
and  was  in  the  open  street. 

He  looked  to  the  right  and  to  the  left, 
uncertain  whither  to  fly.  He  remembered 
to  have  seen  the  wagons  as  they  went  out, 
toiling  up  the  hill;  he  took  the  same  route, 
and  arriving  at  a  footpath  across  the  fields, 
which  he  thought  after  some  distance  led 


out  again  into  the  road,  struck  into  it,  and 
walked  quickly  on. 

Along  this  same  footpath,  Oliver  well 
remembered  he  had  trotted  beside  Mr. 
Bumble,  when  he  first  carried  him  to  the 
workhouse  from  the  farm.  His  way  lay 
directly  in  front  of  the  cottage.  His  heart 
beat  quickly  when  he  bethought  himself  of 
this,  and  he  half  resolved  to  turn  back.  He 
had  come  a  long  way  though,  and  should 
lose  a  great  deal  of  time  by  doing  so.  Be¬ 
sides,  it  was  so  early  that  there  was  very 
little  fear  of  his  being  seen  ;  so  he  walked 
on. 

He  reached  the  house.  There  was  no 
appearance  of  its  inmates  stirring  at  that 
early  hour.  Oliver  stopped,  and  peeped 
into  the  garden.  A  child  was  weeding  one 
of  the  little  beds  ;  and,  as  he  stopped,  he 
raised  his  pale  face,  and  disclosed  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  one  of  his  former  companions. 
Oliver  felt  glad  to  see  him  before  he  went, 
for,  though  younger  than  himself,  he  had 
been  his  little  friend  and  playmate;  they 
had  been  beaten,  and  starved,  and  shut  up 
together,  many  and  many  a  time. 

“  Hush,  Dick,”  said  Oliver,  as  the  boy 
ran  to  the  gate,  and  thrust  his  thin  arm 
between  the  rails  to  greet  him.  “  Is  any 
one  up  ?” 

“  Nobody  but  me,”  replied  the  child. 

“You  mustn’t  say,  you  saw  me,  Dick,” 
said  Oliver  ;  “  1  am  running  away.  They 
beat  and  ill-use  me,  Dick  ;  and  I  am  going 
to  seek  my  fortune  some  long  way  off,  I 
don’t  know  where.  How  pale  you  are  !” 

“  I  heard  the  doctor  tell  them  I  was  dy¬ 
ing,”  replied  the  child  with  a  faint  smile. 
“  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  dear ;  but 
don’t  stop,  don’t  stop.” 

“  Yes,  yes,  I  will,  to  say  good-by  to  you,” 
replied  Oliver.  “  I  shall  see  you  again, 
Dick  ;  I  know  I  shall.  You  will  be  well 
and  happy.” 

“  I  hope  so,”  replied  the  child,  “  after  I 
am  dead,  but  not  before.  I  know  the  doctor 
must  be  right,  Oliver  ;  because  i  dream  so 
much  of  heaven,  and  angels,  and  kind  faces 
that  I  never  see  when  I  am  awake.  Kiss 
me,”  said  the  child,  climbing  up  the  low 
gate,  and  flinging  his  little  arms  round 
Oliver’s  neck.  “  Good-by,  dear !  God  bless 
you  !” 

The  blessing  was  from  a  young  child’s 
lips,  but  it  was  the  first  that  Oliver  had  ever 
heard  invoked  upon  his  head  ;  and  through 
all  the  struggles  and  sufferings  of  his  after 
life,  through  all  the  troubles  and  changes  of 
many  weary  years,  he  never  once  forgot  it. 
#**•**#* 

Oliver  reached  the  style  at  which  the  by¬ 
path  terminated,  and  once  more  gained  the 
high-road.  It  was  eight  o’clock  now;  and, 
though  he  was  nearly  five  miles  away  from 
the  town,  he  ran  and  hid  behind  the  hedges 
by  turns  till  noon,  fearing  that  he  might  be 
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pursued  and  overtaken.  Then  he  sat  down 
to  rest  at  the  side  of  a  mile-sfone,  and  began 
to  think  for  the  first  time  where  he  had 
better  go  and  try  to  live. 

The  stone  by  which  he  was  seated,  bore 
in  large  characters  an  intimation  that  it  was 
just  seventy  miles  from  that  spot  to  London. 
The  name  awakened  a  newT  train  of  ideas  in 
the  boy’s  mind.  London  ! — that  great,  large 
place  ! — nobody — not  even  Mr.  Bumble — 
could  ever  find  him  there.  He  had  often 
heard  the  old  men  in  the  workhouse,  too, 
say  that  no  lad  of  spirit  need  want  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  that  there  were  ways  of  living  in 
that  vast  city  which  those  who  had  been 
bred  up  in  country  parts  had  no  idea  of.  It 
was  the  very  place  for  a  homeless  boy,  who 
must  die  in  the  streets  unless  some  one 
helped  him.  As  these  things  passed  through 
his  thoughts,  he  jumped  upon  his  feet,  and 
again  walked  forward. 

He  had  diminished  the  distance  between 
himself  and  London  by  full  four  miles  more, 
before  he  recollected  how  much  he  must 
undergo  ere  he  could  hope  to  reach  his 
place  of  destination.  As  this  consideration 
forced  itself  upon  him,  he  slackened  his 
pace  a  little,  and  meditated  upon  his  means 
of  getting  there.  He  had  a  crust  of  bread, 
a  coarse  shirt,  and  two  pairs  of  stockings  in 
his  bundle  ;  and  a  penny — a  gift  of  Sower- 
berry’s  after  some  funeral  in  which  he  had 
acquitted  himself  more  than  ordinarily 
well— in  his  pocket.  “  A  clean  shirt,” 
thought  Oliver,  “  is  a  very  comfortable  thing, 
— very  ;  and  so  are  two  pairs  of  darned 
stockings,  and  so  is  a  penny  ;  but  they  are 
small  helps  to  a  sixty-five  miles’  walk  in 
winter  time.”  But  Oliver's  thoughts,  like 
those  of  most  other  people,  although  they 
were  extremely  ready  and  active  to  point 
out  his  difficulties,  were  wholly  at  a  loss  to 
suggest  any  feasible  mode  of  surmounting 
them  ;  so,  after  a  good  deal  of  thinking  to 
no  particular  purpose,  he  changed  his  little 
bundle  over  to  the  other  shoulder,  and 
trudged  on. 

Oliver  walked  twenty  miles  that  day;  and 
all  that  time  tasted  nothing  but  the  crust  of 
dry  bread,  and  a  few  drafts  of  water  which 
he  begged  at  the  cottage-doors  by  the  road¬ 
side.  When  the  night  came,  he  turned  into 
a  meadow,  and,  creeping  close  under  a  hay¬ 
rick,  determined  to  lie  there  till  morning. 
He  felt  frightened  at  first,  for  the  wind 
moaned  dismally  over  the  empty  fields,  and 
he  was  cold  and  hungry,  and  more  alone 
than  he  had  ever  felt  before.  Being  very 
tired  with  his  walk,  however,  he  soon  fell 
asleep  and  forgot  his  troubles. 

He  felt  cold  and  stiff  when  he  got  up 
next  morning,  and  so  hungry  that  he  was 
obliged  to  exchange  the  penny  for  a  small 
loaf  in  the  very  first  village  through  which 
he  passed.  He  had  walked  no  more  than 
twelve  miles,  when  night  closed  in  again  ; 


for  his  feet  were  sore,  and  his  legs  so  weak 
that  they  trembled  beneath  him.  Another 
night  passed  in  the  bleak,  damp  air  only 
made  him  worse;  and,  when  he  set  forward 
on  his  journey  next  morning,  he  could 
hardly  crawl  along. 

He  waited  at  the  bottom  of  a  steep  hill 
till  a  stage-coach  came  up,  and  then  begged 
of  the  outside  passengers;  but  there  were 
very  few  who  took  any  notice  of  him,  and 
even  those,  told  him  to  wait  till  they  got  to 
the  top  of  the  hill,  and  then  let  them  see 
how  far  he  could  run  for  a  halfpenny.  Poor 
Oliver  tried  to  keep  up  with  the  coach  a 
little  way,  but  was  unable  to  do  it,  by  reason 
of  his  fatigue  and  sore  feet.  When  the  out¬ 
sides  saw  this,  they  put  their  halfpence 
back  into  their  pockets  again,  declaring  that 
he  was  an  idle  young  dog,  and  didn’t  deserve 
any  thing ;  and  the  coach  rattled  away,  and 
left  only  a  cloud  of  dust  behind. 

In  some  villages,  large  painted  boards 
were  fixed  up,  warning  all  persons  who 
begged  within  the  district  that  they  wuuld 
be  sent  to  jail  which  frightened  Oliver  very 
much,  and  made  him  very  glad  to  get  out  of 
them  with  all  possible  expedition.  In  others 
he  would  stand  about  the  inn-yards,  and 
look  mournfully  at  every  one  who  passed  ; 
a  proceeding  which  generally  terminated  in 
the  landlady’s  ordering  one  of  the  post-boys 
who  were  lounging  about,  to  drive  that 
strange  boy  out  of  the  place,  for  she  was 
sure  he  had  come  to  steal  something.  If  he 
begged  at  a  farmer’s  house,  ten  to  one  but 
they  threatened  to  set  the  dog  on  him  ;  and 
when  he  showed  his  nose  in  a  shop,  they 
talked  about  the  beadle,  which  brought 
Oliver’s  heart  up  into  his  mouth, — very  often 
the  only  thing  he  had  there,  for  many  hours 
together. 

In  fact,  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  good- 
hearted  turnpike-man,  and  a  benevolent  old 
lady,  Oliver’s  troubles  would  have  been 
shortened  by  the  very  same  process  which 
put  an  end  to  his  mother’s;  in  other  words, 
he  would  most  assuredly  have  fallen  dead 
upon  the  king’s  highway.  But  the  turn¬ 
pike-man  gave  him  a  meal  of  bread  and 
cheese ;  and  the  old  lady,  who  had  a  ship¬ 
wrecked  grandson  wandering  barefooted  in 
some  distant  part  of  the  earth,  took  pity 
upon  the  poor  orphan,  and  gave  him  what 
little  she  could  afford — and  more — with 
such  kind  and  gentle  words,  and  such  tears 
of  sympathy  and  compassion,  that  they  sank 
deeper  into  Oliver’s  soul  than  all  the  suffer¬ 
ings  he  had  ever  undergone. 

Early  on  the  seventh  morning  after  he 
had  left  his  native  place,  Oliver  limped  slowly 
into  the  little  town  of  Barnet.  The  window- 
shutters  were  closed,  the  street  was  empty, 
not  a  soul  had  awakened  to  the  business  of 
the  day.  The  sun  was  rising  in  all  his 
splendid  beauty,  but  the  light  only  seemed 
to  show  the  boy  his  own  lonesomeness  and 
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desolation  as  he  sat  with  bleeding  feet  and 
covered  with  dust  upon  a  cold  door-step. 

By  degrees  the  shutters  were  opened, 
the  wrindow-blinds  were  drawn  up,  and 
people  began  passing  to  and  fro.  Some 
few  stopped  to  gaze  at  Oliver  for  a  moment 
or  two,  or  turned  round  to  stare  at  him  as 
they  hurried  b}r ;  but  none  relieved  him,  or 
troubled  themselves  to  inquire  how  he  came 
there.  He  had  no  heart  to  beg,  and  there 
he  sat. — Bentley' s  Miscellany. 


JOBBERIES  IN  OMNIBUSES. 

Genius  never  dies.  The  invention  of  the 
omnibus  for  awhile  paralyzed  all  the  cut- 
purse  system  of  London.  The  old  prizes  of 
petty  larceny  seemed  to  be  snatched  away  at 
once.  All  the  ancient  maidens  returning 
from  the  Bank  on  dividend  days,  with  their 
little  gains  grasped  as  for  life  and  death  in 
their  withered  hands  :  all  the  old  gentlemen 
who  roamed  the  streets,  too  fond  of  a  shil¬ 
ling  to  hire  a  hackney-coach,  coming  from 
their  bankers :  all  the  honest  ’squires, 
come  to  London  for  the  first  time,  full  of 
wonder  at  every  thing,  and  staring  at  the 
cross  on  St.  Paul’s,  with  their  mouths  and 
pockets  alike  wide  open  :  the  whole  tribe 
of  the  natural  prey  of  the  light-fingered 
were  suddenly  carried  oft'  by  the  ill-omened 
omnibus.  To  be  whirled  along  seven  miles 
for  sixpence  was  a  temptation  which  none 
could  resist,  and  the  streets  were  left  to  the 
bustling  persons  who  would  knock  down  a 
pickpocket  sooner  than  be  pilfered ;  to  the 
unfurnished  persons  from  whom  no  ingenuity 
of  finger  could  extract  any  thing,  or  to  those 
well-clothed  and  grave  persons  in  blue  coats 
and  lettered  collars,  whose  eye  reads  a  lesson 
of  vigilance,  and  whose  hands,  white-gloved 
as  they  are,  would  have  no  hesitation  in 
consigning  the  most  exquisitely  curled  and 
perfumed  pickpockets  to  the  Poultry 
Cornpter. 

At  length  a  bright  idea  occurred.  If 
men  and  women  with  purses  will  drive 
about  the  world  in  omnibuses,  what  is  there 
in  nature  or  art  which  shall  forbid  a  pick¬ 
pocket  to  follow?  The  idea  was  reduced  to 
practice,  with  an  activity  worthy  of  this  age 
of  intellect.  Yet  the  system  was  not  per¬ 
fected  at  once.  The  first  performers  were 
females.  Several  dozens  of  remarkably 
mild,  well-dressed,  and  well-looking  young 
women  were  ordered  on  this  service.  Their 
only  implements  were  softness,  smiles,  and 
a  pair  of  remarkably  sharp-pointed  scissors. 
Their  success  was  considerable.  Many 
gentlemen,  whose  climacterical  feelings 
might  have  defied  captivation  in  any  other 
shape,  were  rendered  incautious  by  prox¬ 
imity  during  a  run  from  the  Bank  to  (Jhar- 
ing-cross,  or  Chelsea;  a  fainting  fit  from 
the  closeness  of  the  vehicle,  the  rapidity  of 
the  motion,  or  any  other  satisfactory  cause, 
increased  the  interest,  until  the  fatal  moment 


when  the  omnibus  made  a  pause,  and  the 
fair  sufferer  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  able 
to  get  out  and  enjoy  the  fresh  air.  Then 
the  old  gentleman  had  leisure  to  recover  his 
faculties,  and  feel  for  his  spectacles,  snuff¬ 
box,  or  purse,  or  for  all  three.  The  know¬ 
ledge  then  flashed  upon  him,  that  “  know¬ 
ledge  of  good  lost,”  which  acts  upon  our 
organs  of  intelligence  in  the  most  disagree¬ 
able  way  of  all.  The  fair  absentee  had 
cleared  his  pocket  of  its  entire  contents,  and 
left  him  in  return  the  moral  lesson,  “  never 
to  think  more  of  a  pair  of  eyes  than  of  a 
pair  of  spectacles,  nor  value  the  softest  sigh 
beyond  the  care  of  his  pocket.” 

The  next  expedient  contemplated  a  differ¬ 
ent  order.  The  old  ladies  frequently  found 
themselves  seated  beside  some  dapper  fellow, 
from  fifteen  to  five-and- twenty,  with  a  hat  a 
little  thrown  off  the  temples,  a  bunch  of 
raven  curls,  which  the  improved  fashion  of 
the  time,  instead  of  sticking  on  the  head 
with  a  comb,  now  sticks  on  the  hat,  a  much 
more  commodious  contrivance  ;  a  remark¬ 
ably  large  display  of  shirt  with  pearl  studs; 
a  figured  velvet  waistcoat ;  a  slight  bamboo 
in  one  hand,  and  three  rings  on  the  other ; 
the  usual  allowance  of  whisker,  mustache, 
and  imperial  being  taken  for  granted,  as 
matters  without  which  no  apprentice  can 
ever  pretend  to  be  a  man  of  fashion.  What 
conceivable  chance  has  any  innocent  creature 
of  from  fifty  to  seventy  against  the  graces  of 
a  being  thus  equipped  for  the  plunder  of 
hearts,  and  every  thing  else  that  lies  in  his  ! 
A  few  civil  words,  a  hint  on  the  weather, 
the  convenience  of  public  carriages,  any 
thing  will  lead  one  into  communication  when 
the  heart  begins  to  thaw— and  the  fixed  fri¬ 
gidity  of  half  a  century  is  certainly  difficult 
to  be  got  over ;  yet  assiduous  attentions 
from  a  smiling  youth,  suddenly  caught  by 
the  remaining  interest  of  lips  that  well  re¬ 
member  the  triumphs  of  their  better  days, 
may  do  much  ;  and  they  do  enough  if  they 
keep  the  old  lady’s  eyes  off  the  active  move¬ 
ment  of  the  finger  and  thumb,  that  with  the 
smallest  knife  in  the  world  is  severing  the 
string  of  her  reticule,  insinuating  its  way 
into  the  bottom  of  her  pocket,  and  sound¬ 
lessly  relieving  it  of  the  notes  and  shillings 
which  form  her  last  half-year’s  dividend ; 
that  done,  the  young  admirer  takes  his  leave, 
with  the  bow  of  an  old  friend,  and  awakes 
the  lady,  to  her  astonishment  and  horror  on 
alighting  from  the  coach,  to  discover  that 
she  is  left  sixpenceless  !  But  the  fair  must 
be  paid.  The  conducteur  has  heard  too 
many  tales  of  sorrow  in  his  time  to  listen  to 
one  now,  peculiarly  where  he  must  pay  the 
penalty  himself;  and  unless  the  passengers 
have  the  gallantry  to  subscribe  their  pence 
a-piece,  death  or  a  jail  are  the  only  alterna¬ 
tives,  credit  being  wholly  out  of  the  question. 
But  the  subscription  is  made,  the  lady  is 
free  once  more,  and  she  arrives  at  her  cham- 
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ber  only  to  register  a  new  resolution  against 
ever  again  trusting  to  the  arts  of  man. 

But  all  practice  improves  by  time,  and 
though  Adam  Smith  panegyrizes  the  division 
of  labour,  the  more  philosophic  pickpocket 
studies  its  combination.  Both  sexes  are 
now  employed  at  once.  It  is  well  known  to 
be  remarkably  difficult  to  beat  husband  and 
wife  at  whist,  and  the  inexperienced  and 
presumptuous  individual  who  indulges  in 
any  hope  of  the  kind,  is  soon  taught  by  his 
purse  that  the  laws  of  nature  are  not  to  be 
infringed  with  impunity.  The  omnibus 
system  is  now  connubial.  A  quiet  and  tole¬ 
rably  well-clothed  man,  with  a  woman  of  the 
same  order  and  equipment,  enter  the  omni¬ 
bus  together.  They  are  obviously  man  and 
wife.  They,  however,  contrive  to  take  op¬ 
posite  sides.  If  the  patient  to  be  operated 
on  is  a  gentleman,  the  wife  gets  ready  her 
implements  ;  if  a  lady,  the  husband  is  the 
performer.  In  the  mean  time  the  eye  of 
the  patient  is  fixed  on  some  manoeuvre  of 
the  party  placed  opposite.  A  scream  at 
going  down  Holborn-hill ;  or  a  story  of  <ome 
recent  breakdown  ;  a  narrative  of  a  disas¬ 
trous  fire  the  night  before ;  or  the  distress 
of  both  parents  for  a  child  seized  with  the 
influenza  ;  any  thing  is  enough  to  seize  the 
yawning  sympathies  of  a  stage-coach.  And 
the  moment  this  is  accomplished,  the  expe¬ 
riment  begins.  When  it  is  completed,  no 
time  is  lost,  the  retreat  is  made.  The  hus¬ 
band  and  wife  descend  quietly  from  the 
coach,  move  down  the  first  lane  that  presents 
itself,  divide  the  spoil  in  the  first  gin  palace 
that  glitters  by  the  way,  and  then  dissolve 
the  connubial  bond  with  the  facility  of  radi¬ 
cal  legislation.  Both  are  free,  till  some  new 
adventure  re-unites  them. 

The  success  of  this  new  plan  has  been 
prodigious.  It  has  thriven,  to  the  terror  of 
so  many,  that  the  entry  into  one  of  the 
popular  omnibuses  is  now  contemplated 
with  some  of  the  feeling  of  entering  into  a 
gipsy  camp,  the  den  of  Cacus,  or  the  Court 
of  Chancery. 

The  consequence  is,  that  the  unlucky 
police-offices  are  occupied  with  the  history 
and  adventures  of  the  various  garments 
which  have  been  cut  up  worse  than  the 
Christinos  in  the  course  of  the  last  month. 
Same  of  the  scenes  produced  by  these  dis¬ 
plays  must  have  singularly  diversified  the 
gravity  of  justice.  A  short  time  since  an  old 
lady,  who  had  just  lost  her  purse  in  an  om¬ 
nibus,  came,  full  of  female  oratory,  to  com¬ 
plain  before  the  magistrate.  Her  four 
petticoats,  she  protested,  had  been  cut 
through.  And,  from  the  narrative,  it  should 
seem  that  she  actually  produced  the  four, 
with  all  their  injuries  on  their  heads.  A 
happy  parody  of  Antony’s  speech  over 
Caesar,  “  See  what  a  rent  the  envious  Casca 
made.”  Other  garments,  less  honoured, 
have  been  produced  by  the  suffering  old 


bachelors  ;  and  the  fact  is  fully  establisned, 
that  the  knife  is  so  freely  used,  as  to  create 
wonder  that  severe  wounds  have  not  been 
inflicted.  The  beggar  alone  travels  in 
safety.  But  this  has  been  the  case  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world. —  Blackwood' s  Mag . 


of  a 


DRAM-DRINKING. 

[We  find  the  subsequent  information  amidst 
some  sensible  Observations  on  Retail  Spirit 
Licenses,  addressed  to  Lord  Melbourne, about 
three  years  since.] 

Amongst  the  many  objections  to  the  retail 
spirit  trade,  is  that  of  adulteration.  In  Lon¬ 
don,  the  competition  in  prices  has  most  no¬ 
toriously  involved  this  fraud,  as  one  source  of 
profit.  A  London  retailer  set  before  me  two 
glasses  of  gin  at  different  prices,  and  asked 
me  which  was  the  stronger  ;  I  named  one, 
which  he  informed  me  was  much  the  weaker, 
and  selling  at  the  lower  price,  but  stated  it  to 
be  invested  with  a  fictitious  strength, ^suited 
to  the  purchasers ;  as,  to  use  his  own  words, 
“  they  prefer  something  that  bites.”  An¬ 
other,  who  had  the  credit  of  being  “  the  cle¬ 
verest  man  in  the  trade,”  once  assured  me  he 
could  so  deceive  the  hydrometer,  as  to  make 
adulterated  spirit  appear,  by  it,  stronger  than 
it  really  was ;  but  he  was  excliequered  for  his 
ingenuity  in  some  branch  of  his  calling,  and 
eventually  died  in  prisou.  Another  fraud  is 
imposed  by  the  construction  of  glasses  used 
as  measures.  A  man  is  said  not  to  “  under¬ 
stand  his  business,”  unless  he  can  so  fill,  or 
rather  omit  to  fill,  the  glass,  that  the  scarcely 
apparent  deficiency  shall,  on  so  large  an  area 
as  that  designed  by  the  rim,  be  equal  to  a 
profit  of  fifteen  per  cent.  In  country  towns, 
glasses  are  rarely  used  as  measures,  the 
smallest  quantity  being  drawn  into  a  metal 
measure,  and  then  put  into  a  glass  capable  of 
containing  more  than  as  much  water.  A  tap 
or  jug  of  cold  water  is  always  at  hand:  some 
add  water,  others  drink  the  spirit  first,  and 
then  (making  wry  faces,)  some  water,  as  they 
say,  “  to  take  the  taste  out  of  my  mouth.” 
The  Manchester  dealers  seriously  assert  their 
customers  would  detect  the  deficiency  of  a 
thimble-full,  though  not  witnessed  by  the 
eve  ;  their  mouths  are  declared  to  be  as  de¬ 
cisive  as  the  nicest  measures,  and,  though  it 
beggars  my  credulity,  it  is  evidence  of  ha¬ 
bitual  “  dram-drinking.”  They  have,  also, 
the  reputation  of  being  equally  skilled  in 
strengths.  A  leading  house  in  Manchester 
boasted  to  me  that  they  introduced  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  selling  gin  at  the  highest  legal 
strength,  17  u.  p.,  rum  at  over-proof \  and 
French  brandy  at  full-proof ;  in  quantities 
so  small  as  three  pennyworth — the  ragged 
and  barefooted  frequently  expending  their 
last  three-pence  on  this  luxurious  article, 
taxed  with  the  enormous  duty  of  22 s.  6d.  per 
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gallon,  a  clear  proof  of  the  inefficiency  of 
duty  only .  This  is  a  competition  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  London  ;  but  equally  bad, 
if  not  worse. 


SODA.  WATER. 

Ok  late  years,  persons  who  are  accustomed  to 
drink  soda  water  to  correct  acidity  of  the 
stomach,  have  been  much  recommended  to 
add  to  each  glass  a  small  portion  of  carbonate 
of  soda.  We  have  repeatedly  adopted  this 
plan,  and  have  experienced  real  or  imaginary 
relief  from  it ;  our  authority  being  no  less 
than  Dr.  Paris,  of  “  Indigestion  ”  celebrity. 
Up  to  a  late  period,  Dr.  Graham  appears  to 
have  entertained  a  like  opinion  ;  but.  last 
summer,  the  Doctor  recanted,  and  he  is  “  now 
fully  persuaded,  that  so  far  from  being  an  in¬ 
nocent  medicine,  which  may  be  taken  freely 
and  frequently  by  any  one  who  suffers  from 
stomachic  acidity  or  weakness,  or  from  thirst, 
or  heat  in  summer,  it  is  one  capable  of  doing 
serious  injury  to  the  stomach  and  the  whole 
system,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  sparingly 
taken.”  The  Doctor  adds : — 

“  A  dyspeptic  stomach, — a  stomach  strongly 
and  ordinarily  disposed  to  form  acid  from  its 
principal  contents,  is  an  enfeebled  organ,  and 
should  be  treated  as  such.  Many  professional 
men  say  soda,  “  in  small  doses,  facilitates  di¬ 
gestion,  and  restores  in  a  very  short  time  the 
functions  of  the  stomach;”  but  this  may  be 
safely  denied,  if  it  is  meant  that  it  affords 
real  relief.  It  may  sometimes  afford  a  spuri¬ 
ous  kind  of  help,  but  it  does  not  facilitate  di¬ 
gestion,  or  restore  the  functions  of  a  depraved 
stomach.  The  benefit  derived,  if  any,  is  like 
that  obtained  by  persons  in  general  from 
blood-letting  prescribed  to  cure  head-ache  ; 
it  relieves  them  for  the  moment,  to  help  the 
disorder  to  return  with  a  two-fold  or  a  ten¬ 
fold  severity.  Who,  in  his  senses,  would  not 
deprecate  such  a  relief  ? 

“  Scarcely  any  medicine  is  more  used  now, 
or  I  should  rather  say  abused,  than  this. 
Some  of  our  best  writers  on  Materia  Medica 
assert  it  is  not  injurious,  even  in  its  continued 
use,  and  that  the  tonic  powers  of  the  carbonic 
acid,  which  is  extricated  in  the  stomach,  pre¬ 
vents  any  unpleasant  effects  from  the  alkali ; 
but  this  is  mere  supposition,  and  is  contrary 
to  fact.  The  carbonic  acid  inflates  the  sto¬ 
mach,  which  is  not  a  likely  way  of  invigorat¬ 
ing  it,  and  that  it  does  more  than  this  is  not 
at  all  made  out.  The  carbonate  of  soda  has 
been  asserted  by  others  to  be  injurious,  and 
some  Physicians  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
meet  the  charge  in  the  way  just  adverted  to. 

w  Its  first  effect,  if  acid  be  present,  is  to  re 
lieve  existing  sensations  of  acidity,  weight, 
and  uneasiness  in  the  stomach,  which  it  does 
by  neutralizing  the  acid,  and  thus  removing 
an  offending  article ;  but  its  subsequent  ef¬ 
fect  is  certainly  and  decidedly  that  of  a  de¬ 
bilitating  agent.  In  some  instances,  it  will 


afford  very  little  present  relief ;  and  in  many 
others,  the  patients,  in  attending  to  their 
sensations,  find  it  sensibly  disagrees.  Some 
persons  cannot  take  it,  even  in  beer,  (to  neu¬ 
tralize  the  acidity  of  which  it  is  often  used,) 
without  feeling  it  to  disagree ;  others,  in 
whom  it  appears  to  agree  very  well  in  the  be¬ 
ginning,  have  soon  found  its  injurious  ten¬ 
dency.  For  example,  it  has  been  felt  so  to 
weaken  the  stomach  as  to  pave  the  way  for 
the  greater  frequency  of  acidity  there,  and  of 
head-ache,  for  which  indeed  it  had  been  used 
as  a  remedy,  and  which  for  awhile  it  seemed 
to  relieve ;  but  the  patient  found,  to  his  cost, 
the  remedy  was  worse  than  the  disease,  inas¬ 
much  as  other  and  better  remedies  could  be 
found  for  the  sickness  and  head-ache,  but 
none  could  be  found  for  them  if  the  use  of 
soda  had  been  persisted  in. 

u  A  very  respectable  chemist  in  London, 
well  known  at  the  west  end  of  town,  brought 
himself  into  a  deplorable  state  of  health,  be¬ 
fore  he  was  aware  either  of  the  cause  of  his 
symptoms,  or  the  extent  to  which  they 
tended ;  at  length  he  found  that  his  very  free 
use  of  the  carbonate  of  soda  and  soda  water 
was  the  real  source  of  his  malady,  and  he  has 
never  failed,  on  proper  occasions,  to  speak  of 
their  debilitating  effects. 

“  These  brief  remarks  are  made  with  the 
hope  that  very  many  will  be  induced  to  aban¬ 
don  the  injurious  practice  of  taking  soda  and 
soda  water  freely.  In  full  habits,  where  there 
is  much  strength,  they  may  be  occasionally 
taken  with  advantage,  but  scarcely  in  other 
less  vigorous  states  of  the  constitution.  I 
think  soda  ought  never  to  be  used  in  the  tea¬ 
pot,  and  very  seldom  in  beer.” 


THE  HANDKERCHIEF. 

The  following  article  is  translated  from  a 
French  periodical : — “  This  appendage  to  the 
toilet  has  attained  the  highest  degree  of  re¬ 
finement.  Anne  of  Austria  was  a  princess 
so  very  delicate  and  recherche  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  her  dress,  and  principally  in  her 
linen,  that  the  Cardinal  Mazarin  said  of  her — 
‘  When  she  shall  be  in  purgatory,  doing 
penance  for  her  sins,  they  will  make  her 
sleep  in  Holland  sheets nevertheless,  it 
appears  from  the  memorial  of  the  royal  ex¬ 
penses  under  Louis  XIII.,  that  the  queen’s 
handkerchiefs  only  cost  eighteen  livres  each. 
Luxury  in  the  handkerchief  made  little  pro¬ 
gress  under  Marie  Antoinette  ;  her  mouchoirs 
were  valued  but  at  twenty-four  livres.  From 
that  period  of  the  empire  the  progress  was 
remarkable.  Madame  Campan  relates  that 
Napoleon  one  day  playing  with  a  handker¬ 
chief  belonging  to  the  empress,  and  exami¬ 
ning  with  attention  the  delicate  texture  and 
embroidery,  asked  how  much  a  handkerchief 
like  that  was  worth. — ‘  Sire,’  replied  a  lady 
of  honour,  ‘  every  mouchoir  belonging  to  her 
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majesty  costs  eighty  francs.’ — *'  Eighty  francs/ 
repeated  the  emperor,  laugliing ;  ‘  well, 

madam,  carry  one  off'  with  you  every  evening, 
it  will  be  of  more  worth  than  your  appoint¬ 
ment.’  Now-a-days,  most  of  our  elegantes , 
who  are  far  enough  from  being  empresses, 
have  handkerchiefs  worth  two  hundred  francs. 
To  the  refinement  of  embroidery  is  added 
that  of  lace,  which  raises  them  to  the  most 
exorbitant  price.  We  have  seen  a  handker¬ 
chief  worth  four  hundred  francs.  This  spe¬ 
cies  of  luxury  has  its  charms  and  also  its 
inconveniences.  It  adds  another  important 
consideration  to  the  thousand  and  one,  that 
arrest  the  steps  of  some  single  man  on  the 
slippery  threshold  of  Hymen.  For  it  is  an 
article  which  singularly  adds  to  the  amount 
of  the  items  of  the  corbeille.  1  am  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  a  person  who,  on  the  point  of  marry¬ 
ing,  determined  to  do  the  thing  handsomely. 
He  was  not  to  be  daunted  by  the  robe  d'An- 
gleterre ,  nor  the  velvet,  nor  the  cashmere, 
nor  the  diamonds  ;  but,  when  he  came  to  the 
article  handkerchief,  he  retreated  fifteen 
paces  within  the  stronghold  of  celibacy. 
Three  dozen  —  six  thousand  two  hundred 
francs  !  He  remained  a  bachelor.  With  a 
handkerchief  Voltaire  has  completed  Zaire , 
and  Alexander  Dumas  Henry  the  Third. 
There  is  many  a  domestic  drama  in  these 
days  that  has  much  to  do  with  rich  pocket- 
handkerchiefs.’’ 


DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF  SERENADING. 

A  serenata,  as  explained  by  the  great  dic¬ 
tionary  della  Crusca,  is  that  singing  and 
playing  lovers  make  by  night  alsereno  before 
the  houses  of  their  ladies. 

Jn  former  times,  the  practice  was  very 
general  in  Spain  and  Italy  among  the  great 
and  high-born.  A  serenata,  indeed,  was 
held  to  be  an  essential  part  of  gallantry ; 
and  the  towns  of  the  south,  during  the  beau¬ 
tiful  nights  of  summer,  were  kept  musical 
from  midnight  to  da) -dawn  by  amorous 
cavaliers.  As  all  knights  had  not  good 
voices,  many  of  them  employed  vocalists ; 
hut  during  many  ages  the  proudest  of  them 
thought  it  not  beneath  them  to  take  a  part 
in  the  concert.  One  of  the  earliest  sere¬ 
nades  we  read  of  in  Italy  was  perhaps  the 
loftiest  of  them  all.  This  was  Manfredi, 
son  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  the  Second, 
who  afterwards  became  King  of  Naples  and 
Sicily,  and  whose  misfortunes  were  made 
immortal  by  the  genius  of  Dante. 

According  to  Matteo  Spinelli,  a  chronicler 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  this  accomplished 
prince,  before  he  succeeded  to  the  cares  of 
a  crown,  resided  a  good  deal  at  the  pleasant 
town  of  Barletta,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic  sea  ;  “  and  there  it  was  his  wont 
to  stroll  by  night  through  the  town,  singing 
songs  and  ballads,  and  so  he  breathed  the 
cool  air,  and  with  him  there  went  two  Sici¬ 


lian  musicians  who  were  great  makers  of 
ballads  and  romances.”* 

We  know  not  how  it  has  happened,  hut 
the  lact  is  obvious  in  Spain  and  Italy,  that 
the  practice,  after  a  decline  which  com¬ 
menced  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
has  lallen  into  disuse  and  out  of  fashion 
with  the  upper  classes,  and  is  almost  con¬ 
fined  now  to  the  lowest  class. 

At  Venice,  which  used  to  take  the  lead, 
the  chief  serenaders  now  are  barbers,  and 
they  rarely  take  the  field,  whilst 

“  Tasso’s  echoes  are  no  more. 

And  silent  rows  the  songless  goudolier.” 

In  N.tples,  where  the  exquisite  moonlight 
nights  inspire  love  with  music,  its  most  na¬ 
tural  voice,  if  you  hear  a  guitar  in  the 
streets,  it  is  almost  sure  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  an  amorous  coachman  or  sentimental 
barber.  The  style  and  execution  of  these 
minstrels  rarely  entitle  them  to  a  hearing  ; 
and,  so  far  from  meeting  the  respect  paid  in 
the  olden  time  to  serenaders,  they  are  not 
unlrequently  saluted  from  windows  and 
house-tops  in  the  same  manner  that  Gil 
Bias  was  when  going  to  serenade  Donna 
Mergelina,  “  071  lui  coiffa  Tune  cassolette 
qui  ne  chatouillait  point  Vodorat. 

Le  Sage,  in  making  his  hero  learn  to  play 
the  guitar  ot  an  old  serving  man  as  soon  as 
he  becomes  a  barber,  would  be  perfectly  in 
point  and  character  now-a-days.  The 
barbers  ot  Naples  use  an  instrument  called 
a  mandolina  much  more  commonly  than  the 
guitar,  which  they  call  (we  know  not  why) 
la  chitarra  Francese.  The  mandolina  is 
smaller  than  the  guitar ;  its  strings  are  of 
wire  and  not  of  gut ;  and  they  are  played 
upon,  not  by  the  fingers,  but  by  a  piece  of 
wood  or  a  quill.  The  notes  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  are  sharp,  tinkling,  and  disagreeable  ; 
and,  though  the  taste  of  the  upper  classes 
is  excellent,  the  popular  music  of  the  Nea¬ 
politans  has  little  to  recommend  it. 

At  Rome,  where  the  popular  taste  is 
better,  very  pretty  street  music  is  sometimes 
heard  by  night,  and  young  mechanics  and 
servants  sing  airs  regularly  distributed  into 
parts  with  much  feeling  and  ability.  A 
modern  traveller  observes  :  “  Here  the  se¬ 
renade  is  a  compliment  of  gallantry  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  rich.  It  is  customary 
lor  a  lover,  even  of  the  lowest  class,  to  haunt 
the  dwelling  of  his  mistress,  chanting  a 
rondo,  or  roundelay,  during  the  period  of 
his  courtship.”*  But,  in  truth,  this  accom¬ 
plished  writer  might  have  said  that  there  too 
the  compliment,  instead  of  being  monopo¬ 
lized  by  the  rich  was  almost  confined  to  the 
poor.  He  only  recollects  the  serenades  of 
mechanics,  and  during  our  own  different 

#  “  Spesso  la  notte  eseiva  per  Barletta  cantando 
strambotti  e  canzoni,  ed  iva  pigliando  lo  fresco,  e 
con  esso  ivano  due  musici  Siciliuni  che  erano  grandi 
romanzieri.” 
t  Diary  of  an  Invalid. 
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stays  at  Rome  we  seldom  indeed  heard  street 
music  by  night  from  any  other  class.  A 
Roman  nobleman  would  no  more  think  of 
thrumming  the  guitar  under  his  mistress’s 
window  in  the  Corso  or  the  Piazza  di  Spagna, 
than  an  English  lord  would  of  doing  the 
like  in  Grosvenor-square.  —  The  Book  of 
Table  Talk. 


CLASSICAL  EDUCATION: — THE  NEW  HOUSES 
OF  PARLIAMENT. 

Utilitarianism  is  the  order  of  the  day  ;  In 
pretio  pretium.  What  is  it  to  fetch  in  the 
market  P  Everything  is  to  be  gauged  by  and 
sacrificed  to  the  result :  and  what  result  P 
The  fine  arts  are  to  be  encouraged,  that  the 
vulgar,  the  mechanical  arts  may  prosper,  and 
bring  wealth :  this  is  the  canon  by  which 
everything  elevated,  everything  noble,  all 
beauty,  all  that  is  excellent  is  to  be  measured. 
True  it  is  that  navigation  has  been  improved 
by  astronomy,  watch-making  by  the  profound 
investigation  of  the  laws  of  mechanics ; 
Bramah’s  pump  is  the  consequence  and  tri¬ 
umph  of  hydrostatical  experiments  ;  we 
search  with  less  loss  of  time  and  labour  for 
coal  and  other  minerals  since  we  have  become 
geologists — and  the  country  is  groaning  under 
railroads  with  the  progress  of  matallurgy,  a 
greater  command  of  the  powers  of  credit,  and 
a  deeper  insight,  as  we  are  assured,  into  the 
principles  of  political  economy.  But  Kepler, 
and  Galileo,  and  Newton  spent  their  laborious 
days,  and  their  nightly  oil,  without  thinking 
of  these  results ;  they  were  inspired  with  the 
pure  love  of  science — with  an  ardent  curiosity 
to  learn,  to  know,  and  to  instruct — and  feel¬ 
ing  that  knowledge  was  power,  they  left  the 
arts  to  find  their  own  way  ;  Davy  was 
amongst  the  first  of  chemists,  betore  he 
thought  of  inventing  a  safety-lamp,  or  of  ap¬ 
plying  his  philosophy  to  agriculture.  So  must 
we  do  now — spread  a  knowledge  of  what  is 
good  in  art  amongst  your  statesmen  and  le¬ 
gislators  and  the  wealthy  portion  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  the  rest  will  instantly  follow  ; 
and  the  more  certainly,  the  less  it  is  avowedly 
aimed  at. 

Our  mode  of  instruction  in  the  literature 
of  the  ancients  is  a  case  in  point ;  though, 
within  a  few  years  there  are,  in  some  estab¬ 
lishments,  striking  exceptions  to  the  truth  of 
the  position,  and  there  is  a  dawn  of  still 
greater  improvements.  But,  in  general,  at¬ 
tention  is  exclusively  bestowed,  and  at  too 
early  an  age,  on  the  difficulties  of  grammar, 
the  niceties  of  criticism,  and  the  laws  of 
prosody  ;  and  much  time  is  mispent  in  fruit¬ 
less  endeavours  to  teach  the  art  or  rather 
knack  of  composition  in  languages,  which 
are  no  longer  of  any  application  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  ;  and  therefore,  not  only  useless,  but 
mischievous  in  its  effect,  from  giving  to  the 
pupil  the  notion,  that  he  is  toiling  for  that 
which  he  will  never  be  called  upon  to  put  to 


account,  and  which,  if  he  were  to  attempt,  he 
would  be  laughed  at  for  his  pedantry.  In 
the  meantime,  years  roll  on,  and  the  youth 
has  lost  all  feeling  for  the  real  beauties  of 
the  books  he  reads,  because  they  are  only  put 
into  his  hands  to  teach  him  a  knowledge  of 
words,  of  long  and  short  syllables,  of  accents, 
and  the  varieties  of  dialects.  Though  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  some  history,  some 
geography,  some  mythology  are  at  the  same 
time  taught,  these  studies  are  too  often 
treated  as  subservient  to  a  knowledge  purely 
of  the  language  ;  and  the  one  is  so  mixed 
up  with  the  other,  4<  the  drilled  dull  lessons” 
form  such  a  confusion  in  the  young  mind, 
that  he  becomes  sick  of  the  most  beautiful 
works  of  man,  before  he  has  half  got  through 
them ;  and  the  natural  consequence  is,  that 
he  throws  them  away  the  moment  he  becomes 
his  own  master.  We  are  too  early  accus¬ 
tomed  to  a  familiarity  with  these  beauties  to 
feel  a  proper  relish  for  them,  and  when  we 
might  relish  them,  they  pall  upon  the  appe¬ 
tite.  Even  Homer,  the  great  legislator  of  the 
Greek  mind,  is  neglected  because  too  early 
taught.  To  learn  the  dead  languages  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  first  element  of  a  gentleman’s  edu¬ 
cation,  but  how  much  better,  how  much 
easier  would  they  be  learnt,  if  they  were 
taught,  as  we  are  taught  living  languages, 
and  as  the  great  learned  of  past  days  were 
taught — from  simple  books,  from  dialogues, 
from  vocabularies,  by  interrogatories,  preelec¬ 
tions,  in  familiar  conversation,  by  which,  in 
a  few  short  years,  during  which  the  accom¬ 
paniments  of  this  elementary  education 
might  also  be  attended  to.  and  well  imprinted 
upon  the  memory,  such  as  history,  &c., — the 
ordinary  difficulties  of  a  strange  language 
would  be  conquered,  a  large  command  of 
words  and  inflections  would  be  obtained,  and 
the  youth  would  gradually  encounter  the 
higher  works,  with  ardent  curiosity  to  become 
acquainted  with  their  beauties — and  with  a 
sufficient  stock  of  information  to  enable  him 
to  understand,  and  fully  to  appreciate  them. 
As  it  is,  how  often  does  it  happen,  that 
whilst  engaged  in  reading  the  sublime 
choruses  of  ^Eschylus,  or  the  splendid  periods 
of  Demosthenes,  or  the  nervous  harangues 
and  narratives  of  Thucydides,  he  is  at  once 
brought  to  a  stop,  because  he  does  not  know 
who  was  the  father  of  Agamemnon,  by  what 
different  principles  Pericles  and  Cleon  led 
the  people  of  Athens,  or  the  duties  and  lia¬ 
bilities  of  a  Trierarch. 

We  learn  from  Vasari,  in  his  life  of  San¬ 
sovino,  that  “  the  construction  of  the  library 
of  St.  Mark  at  Venice,  which  had  already  in 
his  time  cost  150,000  ducats,  was  the  signal 
for  the  nobles  of  that  republic  to  improve 
their  own  private  palaces  ;  previous  to  this 
great  work,  their  houses  and  palaces  were  all 
of  one  character ;  the  same  ornaments,  the 
same  proportions,  and  old  fashioned,  without 
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consulting  the  peculiarities  of  the  site,  or  the 
purposes  required  ;  but  after  this  time,  the 
public  and  private  houses  were  constructed 
upon  new  plans,  and  an  improved  arrange¬ 
ment  ;  nor  was  money  spared, — the  Palazzo 
Cornaro  alone  cost  70,000  ducats.”  Ought 
we  not,  therefore,  also  to  bear  in  mind,  that 
the  building  which  is  now  under  considera¬ 
tion,  and  which  is  to  be  the  most  important 
in  its  destination,  and  the  largest  in  size,  of 
any  which  this  island  can  boast,  is  to  supply 
the  means  of  transacting  the  legislative  busi¬ 
ness  of  this  vast  empire,  and  will  be  daily 
and  hourly  frequented  by  the  elite  of  our 
countrymen,  in  every  class  of  society  P  What¬ 
ever  it  may  ultimately  become,  it  will  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  intellect  of 
the  age,  as  the  model  par  excellence ,  the  ex¬ 
ample  in  character,  art,  and  decoration,  ot 
what  #'is  to  come  after.  We  ought  to  be 
aware,  too,  that  there  is  a  certain  dependence 
of  genius  itself  upon  the  public  taste,  and 
consequently,  that  if  we  give  a  wrong  direc¬ 
tion  to  this  taste,  the  former  will  be  equally 
led  astray,  and  we  may  be  unwittingly  guilty 
of  checking  in  their  first  budding  the  bright¬ 
est  and  most  aspiring  gifts  of  nature.  Let 
us  then  be  more  than  usually  careful  of  what 
this  exemplar  is  to  be.  We  are  not  only 
building  for  our  own  purposes,  and  for  those 
of  posterity,  but  we  are  professedly,  by  the 
very  fact  of  opening  a  competition,  proclaim¬ 
ing  to  the  present  and  future  ages,  that  our 
most  accomplished  and  best-informed  gen¬ 
tlemen  have  prescribed  and  judged  what  they 
thought  to  be  the  best,  and  that  it  was  the 
best  which  our  artists  could  execute. — 
Mr.  Hamilton’s  Second  Letter  to  the  Lari 
of  Elgin,  on  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Society.— Man  is  but  a  rough  pebble  with¬ 
out  the  attrition  received  from  contact  with 
the  gentler  sex:  it  is  wonderful  how  the 
ladies  pumice  a  man  down  into  a  smoothness 
which  occasions  him  to  roll  over  and  over 
with  the  rest  of  the  species,  jostling  but  not 
wounding  his  neighbours,  as  the  waves  ot 
circumstance  bring  him  into  collision  with 
them. — Captain  Marryat. 

Abscess. — A  morbid  tumour,  frequently 
growing  above  the  shoulders,  and  swelling  to 
a  considerable  size,  when  it  comes  to  a  head 
with  nothing  in  it.  It  is  not  always  a  natural 
disease,  for  nature  abhors  a  vacuum ;  yet 
fools,  fops,  and  fanatics,  are  very  subject  to 
it,  and  it  sometimes  attacks  old  women  of 
both  sexes.  “  I  wish  to  consult  you  upon  a 
little  project  I  have  formed,”  said  a  noodle  to 
his  friend,  u  I  have  an  idea  in  my  head — ” 

_ “  Have  you  ?”  interposed  the  friend,  with 

a  look  of  great  surprise ;  “  then  you  shall 
have  my  opinion  at  once :  keep  it  there ! — 


it  may  be  some  time  before  you  get  another.*’ 
—  Tin  Trumpet. 

Colonial  Wool. — The  Hobart  Town  Cou¬ 
rier  observes  : — among  the  late  importations 
to  London,  we  observe  the  new  item  of  39 
bales  of  wool  from  Mauritius.  It  is  time 
for  our  sweet-toothed  countrymen  at  home  to 
make  beet-root  sugar,  when  the  sugar  colo¬ 
nies  are  betaking  themselves  to  the  growth 
of  wool  instead.  For  us  in  Van  Dieman’s 
land,  we  trust  that  by  attention  and  economy 
we  shall  shortly  be  able  to  depend  on  our  own 
native  grown  honey  alone,  thanks  to  Dr. 
Wilson  and  Mr.  Kermode  for  the  pains  they 
took  to  introduce  the  insect  amongst  us. 

Klopstock  did  not  come  to  live  at  Ham¬ 
burgh  till  he  was  past  thirty,  and  the  charms 
which  lured  him  thither  were  not  those  of 
the  climate,  the  situation,  the  libraries,  or 
the  eel-soup,  but  the  charms  of  a  Miss 
Molly  M oiler,  for  whom  he  deserted  his 
former  love,  Fanny  (immortalized  in  one  of 
the  finest  of  his  odes),  on  the  alleged  grounds 
of  indifference  to  his  attentions  when  with 
her,  and  a  decided  tendency  to  promiscous 
flirtation  when  he  was  away. 

Mali  bran,  —  At  the  annual  concert  of 
Madame  Bonnias,  the  brilliant  pianiste,  on 
the  12th  ult.,  there  was  performed  an  elabo¬ 
rate  composition  for  two  pianos,  a  harp,  and 
a  seraphine,  called  Hommage  d  Madame 
Malibran.  In  the  course  of  the  evening,  too, 
a  concerto  from  the  airs  in  La  Sonnajnbula 
was  played  with  extraordinary  intensity  of 
effect. 

The  Sting  of  the  Bee. — Instant  relief  to 
the  pain  which  this  occasions,  is  afforded  by 
the  application  of  potash — to  touch  the  part 
with  indigo  will  have  the  same  effect. 

The  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia. — As  many 
heirs  apparent  have  done  before  him,  the 
heir  apparent  of  the  Prussian  crown  was 
wont  in  early  youth  to  amu*e  himself  by 
quizzing  his  father’s  confidential  servants, 
and  many  good  stories  are  related  of  the 
jokes  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  playing 
off  at  Hardenberg’s  expense.  “Can  you 
divine,  Hardenberg,  what  is  the  first  thing 
I  shall  do  when  I  am  king  ?’’  said  he  once 
to  the  chancellor. — “  I  am  confident,”  replied 
the  premier,  it  will  be  something  equally 
honourable  to  your  royal  highness  and  be¬ 
neficial  to  the  public.” — “  Right  for  once, 
chancellor,  for  it  will  be  to  send  you  to 
Spandau  !”  a  fortress  in  which  convicts  and 
other  prisoners  are  detained. 

Ekratum. — At  page  263,  it  is  stated  that  Smol¬ 
lett,  the  novelist,  was  horn  on  October  21,  1771. 
instead  of  1721. 
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BIRTHPLACE  OF  WILLIAM  ROSCOE,  NEAR  LIVERPOOL. 


Neither  of  the  estimable  persons  who  have 
disappeared  from  among  us  during  the  pre¬ 
sent  century,  is  better  entitled  to  notice  in 
our  pages,  than  William  Iloscoe,  indeed,  one 
of  “  the  worthies  of  Lancashire.”  Of  his  cha¬ 
racter  and  virtues,  an  interesting  picture  has 
been  transmitted  to  us  by  his  son,  Henry 
Roscoe,  Esq.,  barrister-at-law,  and  posses¬ 
sing  kindred  literary  attainments.*  01  this 
source  we  do  not  intend  to  avail  ourselves  ; 
but,  for  the  convenience  of  conciseness,  of  a 
Memoir  of  Mr.  Roscoe,  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Stewart  Traill,  F.  R.  S.  E.,f  which  is  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  Mr.  H.  Roscoe,  as  “  by  far 
the  most  interesting  and  authentic  notice 
that  has  appeared  of  his  lamented  father.” 
After  referring  to  Mr.  Iloscoe  as  the  orna¬ 
ment  and  head  of  the  Society  mentioned  in 
the  note  below,  Dr.  Traill  proceeds  : — 

“  As  our  age  cannot  be  justly  accused  of 
want  of  curiosity  respecting  our  contempora¬ 
ries,  it  does  not  deserve  to  be  characterized  as 

*  See  the  Life  of  William  Roscoe,  by  liis  son,  Henry 
Roscoe,  2  vols.  8vo.  1833. 

f  Read  before  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society  of  Liverpool  in  October,  1821,  and  commu¬ 
nicated  to  J.imeson’s  Journal,  vol.  in  ,  No.  2G 
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ignorant,  or  envious  of  merit.  If,  in  tracing 
the  career  of  Mr.  Roscoe,  we  find  him  rising, 
by  his  own  exertions,  from  obscurity  to  emi¬ 
nence,  that  age,  and  that  country  have  some 
claims  to  commendation  in  which  the  force 
of  genius  can  overcome  the  obstacles  of  birth 
and  fortune,  and  elevate  its  possessor  to  the 
society  of  the  noblest  and  wisest  of  the  land. 

William  Roscoe  was  born  on  the  8th 
of  March,  1753,  in  the  Old  Bowling-green 
House ,  which  still  exists  in  Mount  Pleasant, 
a  street  in  Liverpool,  and  is  well  known  to 
many  persons  by  the  engraving  from  a  draw¬ 
ing  by  Austin. |  His  parents,  in  humble  but 
comfortable  circumstances,  were  little  able  to 
advance  his  education ;  yet  anxious  for  his 
improvement,  at  the  age  of  six.  they  sent  him 
to  a  school,  kept  by  a  Mr.  Martin,  fur  the 
elementary  instruction  of  children  ;  whence, 
in  about  two  years,  he  was  removed  to  the 
seminary  of  Mr.  Sykes,  at  that  time  a  consi¬ 
derable  private  school  in  Liverpool. 

“  The  instruction  which  young  Roscoe  here 
received  was  confined  to  English  reading, 

J  To  illustrate  the  Acount  of  Liverpool,  published 
by  Messrs.  Fisher  and  Co. 
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writing,  arithmetic,  and  the  elements  of 
geometry.  At  the  age  of  twelve  years  he 
left  school,  from  which  period  he  may  be 
said  to  have  been,  in  a  great  measure,  his 
own  instructor,  until  about  the  age  of  sixteen, 
when  he  was  articled  as  clerk  to  Mr.  John 
Eyes,  a  respectable  attorney  in  this  town. 
During  the  four  years  that  elapsed  between 
his  leaving  school  and  entering  Mr.  Eyes’s 
office,  he  occupied  himself  with  desultory 
English  reading,  in  cultivating  some  fields 
rented  by  his  father,  and  in  frequenting  the 
painting-room  of  a  porcelain  manufactory  in 
the  neighbourhood,  where  he  amused  himself 
with  painting  on  china. 

“At  that  period  of  his  life  his  English  read¬ 
ing  appears  to  have  been  rather  confined. 
His  favourite  authors  were  Shakspeare,  Shen- 
stone,  the  poems  of  Mrs.  Catherine  Phillips, 
and  the  Spectator.  From  the  former  lie  im¬ 
bibed  a  decided  predilection  for  poetry,  and 
his  taste  for  English  composition  was  prob¬ 
ably  modelled  on  the  elegant  examples  con¬ 
tained  in  the  latter.  It  is  curious  to  trace 
his  attachment  to  botany  and  the  fine  arts  to 
this  early  period.  The  phenomena  of  vege¬ 
tation,  and  the  cultivation  of  plants,  appear 
to  have  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  youth¬ 
ful  mind  ;  and  in  the  little  cultivator  of  his 
father’s  fields,  we  can  trace  the  embryo  bota¬ 
nist,  to  whose  ardent  enthusiasm  in  after 
years,  we  owe  our  botanic  garden,  the  world 
the  new  arrangement  of  Scitaminese,  and  the 
superb  botanical  publication  on  the  same 
beautiful  order  of  plants.  The  early  essays  in 
painting  china-ware  seem  also  to  have  first 
inspired  him  with  a  love  of  the  fine  arts,  and 
drew  him  on  to  cultivate  his  taste  in  the  arts 
of  design,  in  which  he  not  only  displayed  the 
knowledge  of  an  intelligent  amateur,  but  such 
practical  proficiency,  as  might  have  led  to 
eminence,  had  his  genius  not  been  directed 
to  other  channels,  as  several  slight  but  spirited 
etchings  by  his  hand,  yet  in  existence,  amply 
testify. 

“  The  rudiments  of  Latin  he  acquired 
between  the  age  of  sixteen  and  twenty,  by 
his  own  unassisted  efforts,  though  at  a  later 
period  he  read  several  of  the  best  Latin 
authors  in  company  with  his  friends  the  late 
William  Clarke  and  Richard  Lowndes,  two 
young  men  of  Liverpool,  equally  intent  with 
himself  on  mental  improvement. 

“  I  may  here  mention,  it  was  not  until  a 
comparatively  later  period  of  his  life,  and,  if 
I  mistake  not,  after  the  publication  of  the 
Life  of  Lorenzo  had  given  him  celebrity,  that 
he  began  to  study  Greek.  In  a  copy  of 
Homer  in  possession  of  his  family,  we  find 
the  following  note  : — 1  Finished  the  Odyssey 
the  day  I  came  to  Allerton,  18th  March,  1799. 
-W.  R.’ 

“  From  his  fifteenth  to  his  twentieth  year, 
he  appears,  from  some  memoranda  which  he 
has  left,  to  have  studied  very  assiduously 


during  his  leisure  hours ;  and  he  luckily 
found  some  associates,  with  congenial  tastes 
and  habits,  of  whose  friendship  he  always 
spoke,  to  his  latest  hour,  with  affectionate 
regard. 

“  In  fact,  Roscoe  owed  very  little  of  his  ac¬ 
quirements  to  any  instructor.  What  he  drew 
from  the  conversation  of  his  early  associates, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  he  amply  re¬ 
paid  in  kind ;  and,  with  the  single  exception 
of  Burns,  I  do  not  know  any  of  our  distin¬ 
guished  writers  who  is  less  indebted  to  others 
for  assistance  in  the  road  to  literary  eminence 
than  William  Roscoe. 

“  During  the  time  of  his  apprenticeship, 
Mr.  Roscoe  formed  an  agreement  with  his 
friends  Clarke,  Lowndes,  and  Holden,  to 
meet  early  in  the  morning,  before  the  hours 
of  business,  for  the  purpose  of  reading  toge¬ 
ther  some  Latin  author,  and  discoursing  on 
what  they  read.  While  classic  authors  thus 
engaged  his  morning  leisure,  Roscoe  continued 
earnestly  to  cultivate  Italian  literature.  It 
would  seem  that,  before  his  twentieth  year, 
he  had  read,  in  the  original,  several  of  the 
Italian  historians,  and,  at  that  time  even,  had 
set  his  mind  on  becoming  the  biographer  of 
Lorenzo  de’  Medici,  the  great  patron  of  the 
early  restorers  of  ancient  learning. 

“  He  had,  from  an  early  period  of  his  life, 
felt  the  force  of  poetic  inspiration,  and  had 
undoubtedly  cultivated  the  Muses  with  high 
promise  of  brilliant  success,  ere  he  had  attained 
his  twentieth  summer.  A  considerable  number 
of  his  early  verses  remain,  which  breathe  an 
ardent  spirit  of  poetry. 

“  While  Roscoe  was  thus  improving  his 
literary  taste  in  the  moments  snatched  from 
the  fatigues  of  his  profession,  he  devoted  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  his  attention  to  the 
study  and  promotion  of  the  fine  arts  in  his 
native  town.  He  was  the  chief  instigator, 
and  most  active  member,  of  a  small  society 
formed  here  in  1772, 1 for  the  encouragement 
of  designing ,  drawing ,  and  painting  and 
he  read  before  that  association,  at  one  of  its 
first  meetings,  an  ode,  addressed  to  the  insti¬ 
tution,  which  was  afterwards  published  with 
the  poem  of  Mount  Pleasant ,  in  1777- 

“  Soon  after  the  termination  of  his  articles 
of  clerkship,  Mr.  Roscoe  entered  into  partner¬ 
ship  as  an  attorney  with  Mr.  Aspinall ;  and 
in  this  profession  he  continued,  first  with  that 
gentleman,  and  afterwards  with  Mr.  Joshua 
Lace,  until  the  year  1796.  It  is  proper  to 
remark,  that  Mr.  Roscoe,  though  eminent  as 
a  practitioner,  never  relished  his  profession, 
and  had  always  expressed  his  determination 
to  retire  from  practice  as  an  attorney,  when¬ 
ever  the  possession  of  a  moderate  competence 
should  enable  him  to  devote  his  attention  to 
literary  pursuits.  He  continued,  however,  for 
several  years  to  attend  sedulously  to  his  busi¬ 
ness;  but  it  was  not  until  the  year  1781,  that 
the  profits  of  his  exertions  enabled  him  to 
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marry ;  when  he  was  united  to  Jane,  the  se¬ 
cond  daughter  of  Mr.  William  Griffies,  a  res¬ 
pectable  tradesman  of  Liverpool. 

“  This  union  was  productive  of  the  utmost 
domestic  happiness  to  the  subject  of  this 
memoir,  and  made  him  the  happy  father  of 
seven  sons  and  three  daughters;  all  of  whom, 
except  a  son  and  a  daughter,  survive  him. 

For  several  years  after  his  marriage,  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  leisure,  he  contrived  to  increase  those 
rich  treasures  of  literary  information,  and  to 
cultivate  that  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  which 
gave  a  peculiar  charm  to  his  conversation, 
and  paved  the  way  to  his  future  celebrity. 

“  In  the  year  1787,  the  agitation  of  the 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade  drew  Mr.  Roscoe 
into  the  field  of  political  controversy;  and  he 
became  the  author  of  two  anonymous  pamph¬ 
lets  on  that  great  question. 

“  The  question  of  the  slave-trade,  at  that 
period,  so  engrossed  the  mind  of  Roscoe,  that 
in  the  same  year,  he  published  his  well-known 
poetic  effusion,  The  Wrongs  of  Africa ,  in 
two  parts ;  the  profits  from  the  sale  of  which 
he  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee 
then  formed  for  promoting  the  abolition  of 
the  slave-trade. 

“  The  society  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
Arts  of  Design  had  soon  melted  away ;  but 
Mr.  Roscoe,  about  the  time  now  alluded  to, 
succeeded  in  forming  a  new  association  for  a 
similar  purpose;  and  to  their  exertions  Liver¬ 
pool  is  indebted  for  its  first  exhibitions  of 
works  of  art,  which  were  continued  for  seve¬ 
ral  years  with  great  success.  To  this  Society, 
which  bore  the  name  of  1  Liverpool  Academy 
for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts,’ 
Mr.  Roscoe  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  on 
the  Progress  and  Vicissitudes  of  Taste,  which 
remain  in  manuscript. 

“  About  the  same  period,  Mr.  Roscoe 
commenced  his  fine  collection  of  prints,  which 
was  particularly  rich  in  painters’  etchings  and 
engravings  of  the  old  masters. 

“  At  a  later  period,  he  began  to  collect 
drawings  by  great  masters,  and  of  these  his 
collection  was  remarkably  choice  ;  his  judg¬ 
ment  in  that  department  being  excellent. 

“  In  the  year,  1789,  after  much  previous 
study  of  Italian  literature,  he  began  to  devote 
himself  to  the  object  of  his  early  ambition, 
the  Life  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent. 

“  From  a  very  early  period,  Mr.  Roscoe  had 
taken  a  deep  interest  in  political  matters. 
In  the  year  1788,  he  took  an  active  part  at 
the  meeting  which,  in  Liverpool,  as  well  as 
in  other  parts  of  England,  assembled  to  com¬ 
memorate  tbe  centenary  of  the  Revolution 
that  expelled  the  family  of  Stuart  from  the 
throne  of  these  kingdoms  ;  and  he  composed 
an  ode,  which  was  recited  on  that  occasion. 
Subsequently,  Mr.  Roscoe  distinguished  him¬ 
self  by  his  adhesion  to  some  of  the  principles 
advocated  by  the  French  Revolutionists.” 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 

Y  2 
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CELTIC  ORIGINS. - THE  DIIUIDS. 

It  has  been  often  observed  with  what  tenacity 
received  opinions,  however  erroneous,  are 
held,  and  held,  too,  by  those  who  have  the 
means  of  acquiring  a  perception  of  their 
errors.  Thus,  the  witer  of  Some  Observations 
on  the  Oak ,  in  No.  820,  while  describing  the 
uses  to  which  the  oak  was  applied  by  the 
Druids,  by  extending  his  inquiries  might  have 
avoided  the  two  mistakes  he  has  there  made  ; 
his  words  are  :  “  The  beauty  and  utility  of 
the  oak  appears  to  have  been  appreciated  by 
the  Druids,  from  which  their  appellation  is 
taken  : — derw  (oak),  Welsh  ;  darach,  Gaelic; 
and  of  which  the  llan,  or  sacred  grove,  was 
chiefly  composed.”  The  opinion  of  the  word 
Druid  being  derived  from  the  name  of  the 
oak  is  an  error  that  has  been  twice  contro¬ 
verted  in  different  volumes  of  the  Mirror ;* 
the  other  error  of  the  sacred  grove,  has  also 
been  spoken  of  in  the  first  of  those  articles : 
now,  as  to  the  llan ,  the  word  signifies  an 
area  and  a  church ;  the  area  was  no  doubt 
its  original  meaning,  and  from  the  area,  or 
open  space,  in  Druidic  times,  when  the  land 
was  almost  one  entire  forest,  being  generally 
sacred,  the  word,  on  the  introduction  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  was  the  name  given  to  the  churches, 
and,  probably,  the  new  places  of  worship  were 
erected  on,  or  very  near  the  spot  where  the 
Druid  had  celebiated  the  ceremonies  of  his 
helio-arkite  theology.  The  idea  of  the  transfer 
of  names  in  this  instance  seems  to  be  borne 
out  by  what  took  place  with  regard  to  the 
word  Cor ,  which  signifies  a  circle,  and  was 
thus  applied  in  the  names  of  Stonehenge, 
Corgawr, (great  circle,)  this  name  having  been 
most  improperly  translated  Giant’s  Dance ; 
and  Mayor  Cor  Cyfocth  (great  circle  of  do¬ 
minion)  ;  they  also  became  transferred  to 
many  religious  edifices.  The  opinion  con¬ 
nected  with  the  sacred  groves  of  the  Druids, 
seems  to  have  its  origin  in  a  doubtful  passage 
in  Csesar’s  Commentaries  ;  and,  if  he  ever 
intended  it  in  the  sense  generally  taken,  he 
was,  undoubtedly,  deceived  by  the  woody  na¬ 
ture  of  the  country ;  for,  every  public  proceed¬ 
ing  of  the  Cymry ,  whether  religious  or  poli¬ 
tical,  was  held,  to  use  their  own  strong  ex¬ 
pression,  “  yn  y  l/y gad  yr  paal”  (in  the  eye 
of  the  sun):  this  expression  in  itself,  it  has 
been  observed,  is  sufficient  to  confute  the 
idea  of  their  worship  being  only  practised  in 
groves,  or  other  dark  places  befitting  their 
“  horrid  mysteries ;”  for,  surely  the  shade  of 
a  grove,  or  any  dark  recess  of  a  wild  forest, 
can  have  very  little  pretension  to  be  considered 
“  in  the  eye  of  the  sun  ;**  the  expression  can 
only  apply  to  those  open  spots  on  which  still  re¬ 
main  fragments  ot  Druidic  circles  :  no,  the  sub¬ 
lime  precept  that  our  Celtic  ancestors  proclaim- 

*  Vols.  iv.  and  xx. 
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ed  at  all  their  meetings,  >T  Gwir  ynerlyn  y  byd 
(the  truth  against  the  world),  was  not  a  thing 
of  blood  and  darkness ;  it  was  worthy  the 
light  of  the  mid-day  sun,  and  whenever  pro¬ 
claimed  it  fully  enjoyed  that  light : 

Hail,  holy  Light,  offspring  of  Heav’u  first  born  ! 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  confusion  of 
names  which  may  have  given  much  strength 
to  the  opinion  respecting  “  the  Him,  or  sacred 
grove;” the  word  liwyn(g rove)  having,  proba¬ 
bly,  been  confounded  with  the  word  llan,  as  they 
certainly  bear  a  slight  resemblance  in  form 
to  each  other;  but,  there  cannot  be  much 
connexion  between  a  grove  and  an  area,  in 
which  latter  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  their 
worship  was  celebrated  :  for,  how  could  any 
great  religious  ceremony,  to  which  multitudes 
would  necessarily  assemble,  take  place  in  the 
confined  locality  of  a  grove  ?  And  if  Caesar’s 
words  were  so  clear  that  there  could  be  no 
misconception  of  their  intent,  there  would  be 
no  reason  to  take  all  that  he  said  for  granted; 
for  his  description  of  this  island  has  been 
found  wanting  in  truth  in  other  parts,  and  it 
may  fairly  be  concluded  when  any  evidence 
is  shown  to  the  contrary  of  what  he  states, 
that  it  is  wrong  in  this  instance  also.  It  well 
became  the  Romans  to  complain  of  the  bar¬ 
barity  of  the  people  of  this  and  other  coun¬ 
tries,  while  they  were  compelling  those  who 
had  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  their  hands, 
as  prisoners,  to  murder  each  other  in  gla¬ 
diatorial  combats;  but.  on  the  part  of  the 
Romans  this  was  civilization  and  philosophy! 

Sion  Gkyg. 


THE  SIAMESE. 

Among  the  various  scenes,  (says  Mr.  Finlay- 
son,)  which  afforded  us  considerable  interest, 
during  the  course  of  our  progress  upon  the 
river  Siam,  were  the  numerous  small  canoes, 
for  the  most  carrying  but  one  individual,  and 
the  small  covered  boats,  which  were  plying 
in  every  direction.  It  being  the  market 
hour,  all  seemed  life  and  activity:  in  one 
part,  the  priests  of  Buddha  were  guiding 
their  little  canoe  on  its  diurnal  excursion ;  in 
another,  an  old  woman  was  hawking  betel, 
plantains,  and  pumkins ;  while  groups  of 
natives  might  be  seen  proceeding  from  house 
to  house,  on  their  various  occupations. 

But,  the  most  singular  feature  in  the  busy 
scene,  was  the  appearance  of  the  houses, 
floating  on  the  water,  in  rows  of  about  eight, 
ten,  or  more  in  depth  from  the  bank.  The 
houses  are  built  of  boards,  of  a  neat,  oblong 
form;  and  towards  the  river,  are  provided 
with  a  covered  platform,  on  which  are  dis¬ 
played  fruit,  rice,  meat,  &c.  for  sale.  At 
either  end,  the  houses  are  bound  to  long 
bamboos,  driven  into  the  river,  by  which 
means  they  are  enabled  to  move  from  place  to 
place.  Every  house  is  furnished  with  a  small 
canoe,  in  which  the  inhabitants  visit,  and 


transact  business.  The  houses  are  very 
small,  consisting  of  a  principal  centre  room, 
and  one  or  two  small  ones  ;  the  centre  being 
open  in  front,  for  the  display  of  wares.  The 
floor  is  raised  about  a  foot  above  the  water, 
and  the  roof  is  thatched  with  palm-leaves. 

The  boats,  which  are  light  and  sharp  in 
their  form,  mount  rapidly  against  the  stream  : 
they  are  rowed  with  paddles,  of  which,  the 
long  canoes  have  often  ten  or  twelve  on  each 
side.  At  Bankok,  the  river  is  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  breadth,  without  including  the 
space  occupied  on  each  side  by  floating 
houses.  It  appears  that  a  great  part  of  the 
population  live  on  the  water,  in  these  floating 
houses. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  two  children, 
about  six  years  old,  the  son  and  nephew  of 
the  minister,  came  on  board  to  see  the  ship, 
and  brought  with  them  a  present  of  sweet¬ 
meats  and  fruits.  They  were  neatly  dressed 
from  the  waist  downwards,  and  had  their 
bodies  slightly  rubbed  over  with  a  yellow 
colour,  prepared  from  turmeric  or  sandal 
wood  ;  and  round  their  necks  they  had  several 
ornaments  of  gold  and  precious  stones,  but 
none  of  them  were  of  much  value. 

Bankok,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom, 
though  but  of  modern  date,  has  become  the 
chief  city,  from  its  having  been  made  the 
seat  of  government  by  the  Chinese  king, 
Pia-tac.  The  palace  is  situated  upon  an 
island  two  or  three  miles  in  length,  though 
of  inconsiderable  breadth.  The  principal 
part  of  the  island,  including  the  palace,  is 
surrounded  by  a  wall,  which  is,  in  some  parts, 
ol  considerable  height,  furnished  with  indif¬ 
ferent  looking  bastions,  and  provided  with 
numerous  gates,  both  towards  the  river,  and 
on  each  side:  the  king,  and  several  of  his 
ministers,  reside  within  this  space,  as  well  as 
those  who  are  attached  to  the  court,  who 
live  in  wretched  huts  made  of  palm-leaves. 
The  city,  which  is  contiguous  v/ith  the 
palace,  extends  on  both  sides  of  the  river  to 
the  distance  of  two  or  three  miles.  It  is 
built  ot  wood,  except  the  palace  of  the  king, 
the  temples,  and  the  houses  of  a  few  chiefs, 
which  are  constructed  of  brick  or  mud  walls. 
From  the  great  length  which  the  city  occu¬ 
pies  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  it  might  be 
supposed  to  be  a  place  of  vast  extent.  The 
Siamese,  however,  may  be  said  to  be  aquatic 
in  their  disposition,  and  their  houses  very 
seldom  extend  more  than  one  or  two  hundred 
yards  from  the  river  ;  but  the  greater  number 
of  them  reside  in  the  floating  houses,  secured 
close  to  the  bank.  The  few  streets  in  Ban¬ 
kok  are  passable  on  foot  only  in  dry  weather ; 
but  the  principal  shops,  and  the  most  valu¬ 
able  merchandise,  are  along  the  river,  in  the 
floating  houses. 

The  Chinese  are  the  principal  merchants 
and  artificers  in  Bankok.  The  most  com¬ 
mon  trades  are  those  of  tinsmith,  blacksmith, 
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and  currier.  The  manufacture  of  tin  vessels 
is  considerable ;  and  the  articles,  which  are 
often  of  very  handsome  forms,  being  highly 
polished,  give  an  appearance  of  extreme  neat¬ 
ness  to  the  shops  in  which  they  are  displayed. 
The  trades  of  tinsmith  and  currier  are  carried 
on  in  the  same  shop,  and  by  the  same  indi¬ 
viduals.  The  leather  is  manufactured  for 
covering  mattresses  and  pillows,  and  for  ex¬ 
portation  to  China :  after  tanning,  it  is  dyed 
red  with  the  bark  of  a  species  of  Mimosa. 
From  these  and  other  trades  the  Chinese  de¬ 
rive  a  handsome  livelihood.  It  is  a  common 
boast  with  the  labourers  of  this  class,  that 
they  live  better  than  the  chiefs  of  the  country. 
Their  food,  however,  is  gross  and  rich  to  ex¬ 
cess :  pork  is  their  principal  and  favourite 
diet ;  oil  is  reckoned  scarcely  less  savoury ; 
and  their  vegetables  are  brought  to  table 
floating  in  fat.  The  food  of  the  Siamese 
consists  chiefly  of  rice,  which  is  eaten  with  a 
substance  called  balachang,  a  strange  com¬ 
pound  of  things  savoury  and  loathsome.  The 
Siamese  easily  satisfy  their  conscience,  by 
conceiving  that  they  have  obeyed  the  injunc¬ 
tion  of  the  law,  when  they  themselves  have 
not  killed  animals.  They  do  not  hesitate  to 
purchase  a  fish  or  fowl  alive  in  the  market, 
desiring  the  seller  to  slay  it  before  he  delivers 
it  to  them  ;  considering  that  the  crime  must 
remain  attached  to  the  person  who  kills  it. 
At  other  times,  they  purchase,  out  of  devo¬ 
tion,  numbers  of  living  fish,  for  the  purpose 
of  turning  them  loose  again.  The  king  has 
in  this  manner  given  liberty  to  all  the  fish 
caught  on  a  particular  day,  whilst,  at  the 
same  time,  the  privilege  of  fishing  is  sold  to 
the  highest  bidder  ;  from  which  source  the 
sovereign  derives  a  very  considerable  revenue. 
The  Siamese,  however,  are  more  choice  in 
their  food,  and  less  indulgent  of  their  appe¬ 
tites,  than  the  Chinese. 

Among  the  different  customs  peculiar  to 
the  Siamese,  there  are  none  more  singular 
than  their  treatment  of  the  dead.  The  poor¬ 
est  among  them  are  negligently,  and  without 
the  least  ceremony,  thrown  into  the  river ; 
those  a  little  higher  in  the  scale  of  society, 
are  burnt,  often  very  imperfectly,  and  their 
partially  consumed  hones  left  to  bleach  on 
the  plain,  or  to  be  devoured  by  ravenous 
beasts.  Children,  before  the  age  of  denti¬ 
tion,  are  interred  in  a  superficial  grave,  to  one 
end  of  which  an  upright  board  is  attached. 
After  the  lapse  of  a  few  months,  their  re¬ 
mains  are  taker*  up,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
burnt.  The  ceremony  of  burning  the  dead 
takes  place  in  the  environs,  and  within  the 
precincts  of  the  temples,  which  are  generally 
provided  with  a  lofty  shed,  of  a  pyramidal 
form,  open  on  all  sides,  and  supported  on  tall 
wooden  posts,  of  sufficient  height  to  admit  of 
the  combustion  of  the  body  without  injury  to 
the  roof.  The  poorer  people  are  obliged  to 
raise  the  funeral  pile  at  a  distance  from  the 


temples.  A  singular  custom  of  embalming 
the  dead  before  the  body  is  burnt  prevails 
among  the  higher  order  of  Siamese.  The 
funeral  ceremonies  observed  on  the  death  of 
a  king  are  somewhat  different,  but  the  prin¬ 
ciple  is  the  same.  All  the  people  go  into 
mourning;  and  all  ranks,  of  both  sexes,  shave 
the  head,  which  ceremony  is  repeated  three 
times.  An  immense  concourse  is  assembled 
to  witness  the  combustion  of  the  body ;  and 
the  ceremony  is  described  as  being  the  most 
imposing  spectacle  of  which  the  country  can, 
at  any  time,  boast.  Within  the  first  inclo¬ 
sure,  are  seated  a  line  of  priests,  reciting 
prayers,  in  a  loud  voice,  from  the  sacred 
books.  Behind  them  is  the  new  king ;  and 
in  the  succeeding  inclosures,  are  the  princes  of 
the  royal  family  and  other  persons  of  distinc¬ 
tion  take  their  places. 

The  following  is  the  manner  in  which  the 
funeral  pile  is  lighted :  a  train  is  laid  from 
the  pile  to  the  place  where  the  king  stands ;  and 
others  to  those  occupied  by  the  princes  of  the 
family,  with  this  distinction  in  their  distribu¬ 
tion,  that  the  train  laid  to  the  king’s  station 
is  the  only  one  that  directly  reaches  the  pile ; 
that  of  the  next  person  in  rank,  joins  this  at 
a  little  distance  ;  and  the  others,  according  to 
the  rank  of  the  person.  All  these  trains  are 
fired  at  the  same  time.  The  outer  circle  is 
allotted  to  the  performance  of  plays,  gymnas¬ 
tic  exercises,  and  feats  of  dexterity.  The 
plays  are  divided  into  Siamese,  Burman, 
Pegu,  Laos,  and  Chinese:  these  different 
names  being  applied  to  them  from  the  per¬ 
formers  being  of  these  several  countries,  and 
not.  from  any  essential  difference  in  the 
drama.  W.  G.  C. 


Wi)t  flobelfet. 


THE  BIRTH  OF  MARY  STUART. 

“  An  omen,  say’st  thou  ?” — 

“  Of  portentous  ill  1” — 

Wo  to  the  wailing  wretch  that’s  born  to-day — 
Born  in  the  midst  of  death — and  deeper  wo 
To  miserable  Scotland !” 

It  was  a  dark  December’s  day,  gloomy,  and 
chill,  and  silent.  The  earth  had  been,  for 
weeks,  encrusted  with  a  snowy  covering, 
white  and  inviolate ;  the  brawling  streams, 
with  all  their  glassy  ripples,  all  their  thunder¬ 
ing  linns,  ice-bound  and  voiceless— the  tall 
forest  trees,  cased,  from  their  wind-rocked 
summits  down  to  their  very  roots,  in  silvery 
frostwork,  that  would  have  sparkled  diamond¬ 
like  to  the  faintest  sunbeam,  had  the  great 
light-giver  vouchsafed  to  cheer  the  melan¬ 
choly  landscape  with  one,  the  dimmest,  of 
his  radiant  smiles.  But  it  seemed  that  noth¬ 
ing  gay  or  lightsome  was  to  shed  its  influence 
that  day  on  the  sad  towers  of  Falkland,  the 
last  abode  of  Caledonia’s  dying  monarch. 
At  times,  indeed,  there  had  appeared  a  light¬ 
ening  of  the  atmosphere,  a  breaking  of  the 
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solid  clouds,  which  walled  the  firmament 
about  in  dark  monotony ;  hut,  after  every 
effort  of  the  shrouded  sun  to  shake  away  the 
veil  from  his  diminishing  glories,  a  deeper 
hue  of  brown  had  fallen  on  the  scenery,  and 
the  volumed  vapours  had  rolled  up  thicker 
and  more  thick,  as  if  in  very  mockery  of  his 
fruitless  struggles.  Anon  the  fleecy  mass 
was  shaken,  and  a  cold  breath  came  forth, 
raw,  damp,  and  gusty — then,  one  by  one,  the 
broad  flakes  floated  through  the  heavy  air, 
sailing  at  the  first  to  and  fro,  as  doubtful 
whether  to  soar  or  fall,  but  fast  increasing  in 
their  number  and  velocity,  till  they  drove 
■down  in  long,  straight  lines,  rendering  indis¬ 
tinct,  if  not  invisible,  the  largest  objects,  even 
at  a  few  paces  distant. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  without  the 
castle  walls  ;  nor  was  the  scene  changed  for 
the  better  to  him  who  contemplated  from 
within  the  vaulted  halls  and  darksome  clois¬ 
ters  of  the  royal  residence.  In  the  huge 
guard-room,  clustered  around  a  central  fire  of 
logs,  smouldering  and  hissing  on  the  hearth, 
as  the  fire  gradually  gained  ground  upon  the 
moist,  unseasoned  wood — with  the  thin,  acrid 
smoke  surging  upward,  curtaining  the  stone- 
arched  roof,  and  blackening  the  quaint  de¬ 
vices  of  the  oaken  rafters,  till  it  found  a  vent 
at  some  ill-fastened  casement  or  yawning 
doorway — there  sat  a  group  of  weary-looking 
menials — warders  in  plate  and  mail,  and 
servitors  in  gilded  liveries,  with  here  and 
there  a  forester,  green-frocked,  and  gauntleted, 
with  falcon  on  his  wrist,  cursing  the  cheerless 
season  that  debarred  him  from  the  practice 
of  his  gentle  science  !  A  dozen  slow-hounds, 
“  crook-kneed  and  dew-lapped,  like  Thessa¬ 
lian  bulls,”  with  as  many  greyhounds  of  the 
tall,  gaunt,  wire-haired  Scottish  breed,  basked 
on  the  hearth,  stretching  their  unnerved 
limbs,  and  yawning  with  an  expression  of 
weary  listlessness  almost  human  on  their 
shaggy  features  ;  while  two  dogged  sentinels 
stalked  to  and  fro  before  the  barred  and 
bolted  entrance — their  clanging  steps  and 
jingling  harness  alone  waking  the  echoes  of 
that  long  corridor.  What  little  converse 
passed,  was  in  low  whispers — brief  question 
and  unwilling  answer — as  though  each  one 
had  rather  commune  with  his  own  dull 
thoughts,  than  rouse  himself,  by  aught  of 
mental  energy,  to  mingle  with  his  fellows  in 
social  and  unbended  intercourse ;  the  very 
tankard,  mantling  with  mighty  ale,  passed 
slowly  round  and  sullenly,  the  deep  potations 
from  its  brim  not  ministering  anything  to 
break  the  spell  which  evidently  weighed  on 
those  bold  spirits. 

On  the  broad  stair-way,  leading  from  the 
guard-room  and  the  offices  below,  through 
many  a  lordly  chamber  and  many  a  sculp¬ 
tured  aisle,  to  the  fair  halls  where  Scotland’s 
monarchs  held  their  state,  were  mustered  in 
half  armour — with  halbert,  and  two-handed 


sword,  and  the  uncouth,  unmangeable  fire¬ 
arms  of  the  day — the  members  of  the  royal 
household  ;  while,  in  the  passages  above, 
pages  and  ushers,  gorgeously  attired  in  the 
black  and  scarlet  colours  of  the  Scottish 
crown,  held  ward  with  their  offensive  wea¬ 
pons  prompt  for  service.  It  could  not  fail  to 
be  perceived,  even  by  the  least  observant, 
that  some  events  unusual  and  fearful  were  in 
progress— the  age  was  one  of  revelry  and 
license — the  men — who  moved  with  careful 
steps  and  whispered  voices,  suffering  not  a 
door  to  echo  as  it  closed,  nor  a  weapon  to 
clash  against  its  fellow — were  of  a  class 
remarkable  above  all  others  for  tamelessness 
of  spirit,  for  uncompromising  riot,  and  unbri¬ 
dled  insolence.  Death  was  the  spell  that 
had  overmastered  the  high  spirits — death, 
dealing  with  the  mightiest. 

Far,  in  a  low  and  many-angled  chamber — 
with  lofty  oriels  looking  out  upon  a  fair 
expanse  of  lawn,  and  shrubbery,  and  forest, 
bright  waters  glancing  in  the  foreground, 
blue  mountains  bounding  the  misty  distance, 
all  viewless  now  and  hidden  by  the  thick-dri¬ 
ving  storm— tossing  his  fevered  limbs  upon  a 
couch,  luxuriously  dressed  out  with  all  the 
rich  appliances  of  downy  cushions,  velvet 
coverlets,  and  draperies  of  blazoned  damask, 
lay  the  frail  mortal,  bearing,  alas !  how 
vainly,  the  proud  title  and  the  sumptuous 
style  of  king.  His  limbs — that  erst  had 
borne  the  weight  of  the  linked  mail  and 
ponderous  casque,  through  many  a  summer’s 
noon,  and  many  a  wintry  storm— now  lan¬ 
guished,  overloaded,  even  to  fainting,  by  the 
texture  of  the  thinnest  linen  !  his  hands — on 
which  the  muscles  that  had  couched,  and 
that  no  long  time  since,  the  knightly  lance, 
or  hurled  the  massive  axe,  stood  up  like 
corded  ivy  clasping  the  withered  limbs  of 
some  strong  oak — were  stretched  abroad, 
clutching  the  tapestries  of  the  bed,  with 
feeble  but  convulsive  efforts !  His  eye — 
formerly  as  bright  in  battle,  as  the  beacon’s 
light  amid  the  raging  of  the  tempest — now 
peered  out  dimly  from  its  sunken  orbits,  ray¬ 
less,  and  glazing  fast  with  the  damp  mists 
of  death !  It  was  in  vain  the  leech,  who 
had  watched  night  and  day  beside  his  pillow, 
bandaged  his  throbbing  temples,  or  tendered 
soothing  potions  to  his  hot  and  blistered 
lips — it  was  in  vain  the  cowled  and  sandalled 
monks  held  up  before  his  clouded  gaze  the 
blessed  form  of  him  who  died  to  save,  or 
chanted  words  of  heavenly  consolation — it 
was  in  vain  the  dauntless  Thirlestane,  sole 
baron  who  had  kept  his  fealty  unstained  to¬ 
ward  his  monarch  at  his  utmost  need,  spoke 
cheerily  of  future  fields  whereon  the  trea¬ 
sured  unicorn  of  Scotland  should  float  trium¬ 
phant,  and  the  false  Southron  rue  the  boast 
of  Flodden.  All  was  in  vain.  Since  the 
fell  news  of  Solway  rout  had  reached  his 
ears,  the  hapless  king,  feeble  before  and 
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faint  alike  with  sickness  and  with  sorrow, 
,  sank  down  at  once  into  a  state  of  hopeless 
stupor.  That  sad  intelligence  had  quenched 
the  last  spark  of  his  lordly  soul — and  well 
indeed  it  might.  Treason  in  his  own  people’s 
ranks — cowardice  among  those  who  hereto¬ 
fore  had  led  the  van  of  battle — defeat,  dis¬ 
honour,  and  destruction  !  A  Scottish  army 
of  ten  thousand  veteran  warriors,  trampled 
into  the  very  dust  of  earth,  scattered  to  the 
four  winds  of  heaven,  by  the  marauding 
spears  and  private  enterprise  of  but  two  En¬ 
glish  barons  !  If  not  such  tidings  what 
should  dethrone  a  monarch’s  spirit  from  its 
confident  and  fearless  height?  If  not  such 
tidings  what  should  bow  the  lofty  head,  and 
break  the  gallant  heart  ?  Till  then  he  had 
struggled,  if  in  vain,  still  nobly — against  the 
tide  of  fortune  !  Till  then  he  had  borne  up 
against  his  malady,  as  the  pine  tree,  strong 
and  whole  at  heart,  bears  up  against  the 
blasts  that  shake  its  head,  but  may  not  bend 
its  stem  ! — He  heard — and  as  his  ear  drank 
in  the  misery,  the  ruin,  the  disgrace — his 
dark  eye  glazed,  and  his  pale  lip  faltered 
forth  the  words  “  To  bed — to  bed  !  never  to 
rise  again  !  No  more  of  waving  banners — 
no  more  ot  levelled  lances  !  When  all  but 
life  is  lost,  better  to  die  than  live  !”  He 
staggered,  and  would  have  fallen  to  the 
earth,  had  he  not  been  caught  in  the  arms 
of  his  astonished  chamberlain.  To  his  bed 
he  had  indeed  been  borne,  and,  as  though 
his  words  had  been  supplied  to  him  by  a 
spirit  of  prophecy,  he  had  not  risen  thence 
again.  Leeches  could  find  no  ailment ;  but, 
although  they  spoke  of  nerves  enfeebled  by 
the  temporary  shock,  and  promised  quick 
relief;  although  they  poured  the  opiate,  in 
hope  of  bringing  on  the  soothing  slumber ; 
although  they  banished  every  cause  that 
should  produce  excitement ;  although  they 
strove  to  lull  him  with  rich  perfumes  and 
with  gentle  music — sleep  came  not  near  his 
eyes.  He  uttered  no  complaint,  he  murmured 
not  of  any  pain,  but  he  wasted  day  by  day ; 
hourly  his  hollow  cheek  waxed  hollower ; 
and  his  hair,  which  had,  a  little  week  ago, 
been  free  from  speck  of  white,  as  the  wild 
raven’s  wing,  was  veined  by  many  a  streak 
of  wintry  gray.  He  spoke  not  often,  nor  did 
he  pray  at  all,  though  still  in  the  adjoining 
oratory  the  monks  sang  night  and  day — 
masses  for  the  soul  of  the  dying,  and  hymns 
that  his  spirit  might  be  moved  to  penitence 
and  faith.  It  was  a  deep  and  rooted  sorrow, 
that  was  gnawing  at  his  heart-strings  ;  that 
had,  as  it  were,  pre-occupied  his  every  thought, 
and  precluded  the  admission  of  all,  or  aught, 
beside  into  his  enfeebled  understanding. 
Passive  as  an  infant,  in  the  arms  of  his 
attendants,  he  sat  up,  or  stretched  his  nerve¬ 
less  limbs  at  length ;  he  ate,  or  drank,  or 
fasted,  as  he  was  commanded,  reckless  to  all 
appearance,  and  deprived  of  common  intel¬ 


lect.  Yet  was  it  evident  to  those  who  studied 
deeply  his  afflicting  case,  that  the  mind  was 
not  extinguished,  nor  even  wholly  paralyzed, 
as  men  had  at  first  believed  ;  for  they  could 
see  his  pale  lips  move,  from  time  to  time,  as 
if  articulating  words,  although  their  sound 
was  indistinct,  or  utterly  inaudible ;  and 
after  long  and  deep  investigation,  they  could 
trace  that  constant  motion,  and  an  occasional 
sound  louder  than  common,  into  one  ceaseless, 
iterated  sentence — “  alas  !  alas  !  my  coun¬ 
try  !’>  Painful  it  was,  indeed,  and  piteous 
to  witness  such  a  wreck ;  a  thousand  times 
more  painful  than  to  have  beheld  the  mind 
proudly  triumphant  above  the  agonies  and 
dissolution  of  the  frail  shell  which  it  inhabits 
for  awhile;  and  strenuous  were  the  efforts 
made,  and  ingenious  the  experiments  de¬ 
vised,  “  to  cleanse  his  bosom  of  that  perilous 
stuff”  which  was  evidently  choking  by  de¬ 
grees  the  waning  lamp  of  life.  Men  were 
brought,  clashing  in  knightly  harness,  into 
his  silent  chamber, — messengers  were  ushered 
in,  herald,  and  pursuivant,  and  king-at-arms, 
proclaiming  in  loud  voices,  and  with  note  of 
triumph,  glad  tidings  of  recovered  honour 
and  of  glorious  triumph, — but  still  he  lay  in 
listless  stupor ;  his  eyelid  did  not  wink,  nor 
his  pulse  bound  at  the  hearing  of  such 
tidings  as,  but  a  few  weeks  before,  would 
have  sent  the  hot  currents  of  his  blood  ca¬ 
reering  in  ecstatic  rapture  through  his  re¬ 
motest  veins.  It  might  be,  that  the  words 
themselves  pierced  not  his  ears,  or,  if  they 
did,  reached  not  the  portals  of  his  under¬ 
standing  ;  it  might  be — for  once  a  faint  and 
sickly  smile  was  seen  to  cross  his  pallid 
features  —  it  might  be,  that,  hearing  the 
triumphant  accents,  and  marking  their  high 
import,  he  had  retained,  even  in  his  fallen 
state,  enough  of  judgment  to  perceive  at  once 
the  fallacy,  and  the  intention  of  these  ficti¬ 
tious  tidings.  It  might  be,  that  his  pride, 
still  in  this  last  ordeal  supporting  him,  led 
him  to  pass  as  unregarded  this  sporting  with 
his  agony — as,  if  he  understood,  he  must 
have  deemed  it — since  he  lacked  the  power 
to  resent  or  to  avenge  it  as  would  become  a 
monarch  and  a  man. 

At  length,  a  sound  arose  without ;  remote, 
indeed,  yet  still  distinctly  audible  in  every 
pause  or  lull  of  the  wild  tempest,  that  still 
wailed  among  the  gothic  pinnacles  and 
towers,  as  if  it  mourned  the  sad  condition  of 
that  unhappy  prince  who  lay  beneath,  un¬ 
conscious,  as  it  seemed,  either  of  sympathy 
or  sound.  It  was  a  burst  of  distant  music  ! 
First  the  shrill  flourish  of  a  trumpet  might 
be  caught,  by  practised  ears,  before  the  duller 
notes  of  the  accompanying  instruments  were 
audible  amid  the  conflict  of  the  elements — 
then  horn  and  cymbal,  and  the  deep  clang  of 
the  kettle-drum,  awoke  the  echoes  of  the 
forest;  and,  over  all,  the  heavy  onward 
trampling  of  a  large  force  of  horsemen  was 
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heard,  though  deadened  by  the  snow  on 
■which  the  steel-shod  hoofs  fell  with  a  sullen 
sound,  far  different  from  their  ordinary  clang. 

“  What  have  we  here,  in  the  name  of 
heaven  ?”  whispered  the  oldest  of  a*  group 
of  barons,  war-worn  and  wrinkled  men,  though 
still  erect  and  hardy,  who  watched  about  the 
couch  of  their  expiling  prince. 

Pray  heaven  it  be  not  the  fause  South¬ 
ron,”  muttered  another,  griping  to  his  dagger’s 
hilt,  as  he  replied — “  Look  out  there,  Thir- 
lestane  an’  I  deem  not  wrongly — yon  case¬ 
ment  will  command  their  march.  And  thou, 
lord  warden,  to  the  battlements.” 

“  Now  shame  on  ye,”  cried  Thirlestane, 
in  tones  a  little  raised  hy  the  excitement  of 
the  moment — “  shame  on  ye  Scottishmen, 
that  know  not,  and  at  this  brief  interval,  an 
English  point  of  war  from  the  Lord  Lion’s 
minstrelsy  of  Scotland.  When  heard  ye  ever 
such  a  tone  as  that,  so  flourished  and  pro¬ 
longed,  a  prelude  to  the  volleys  of  the  gray 
goose  shafts,  that — out  upon  them — have 
drank  up  more  of  princely  blood  in  Scotland, 
than  all  the  spears  that  have  been  forged  on 
Southron  stithies,  from  the  days  of  the  wight 
Wallace  downward  !  But  war  or  peace,  they 
must  be  stopped,  those  trumpets  !  Hear  ye 
not  now  they  breathe  a  note  of  triumph  —  ay  ! 
by  my  haiidom,  of  wild,  exulting  joy  P  See 
to  the  king,  my  lords ;  I  go  to  take  some 
order  with  this  herald  scum !  They  dare 
not,  well  I  wot,  proclaim  the  king’s  successor, 
while  yet  he  breathes  the  breath,  even  if  they 
knew  to  find  one  !  But,  alack  !  alack  !  fail 
our  fifth  James  to-day,  where  shall  poor 
Scotland  go  to  seek  a  ruler  ?” 

As  he  spoke,  the  noble-hearted  soldier — 
so  lately  decorated  by  the  monarch,  whom 
he,  and  he  alone,  had  served  so  faithfully, 
with  the  heraldic  bearings  of  the  crown 
itself,  the  treasured  fleurs  de  lis,  and  the 
proud  motto,  boastful  no  more  than  true, 
“  Ready,  ay  !  ready,”  strode  with  a  noiseless 
step,  and  a  demeanour  how  far  different  from 
the  exulting  smile  and  stately  port  with  which 
he  would  have  rushed  to  battle,  from  the 
apartment,  to  learn  the  import,  and  to  check 
the  mirth  of  these  ill-omened  strains. 

The  music,  however,  was  still  heard  with¬ 
out,  louder  and  louder  as  it  drew  more  nigh, 
till  its  sharp  cadences  rang  through  the 
vaulted  roofs  so  shrilly  as  almost  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  human  conversation.  One 
by  one,  the  watchers  of  the  dying  had  left 
their  stations  by  the  couch,  unconscious  each, 
in  his  absorbed  and  agitaied  mood,  of  his 
fellow's  absence  ;  till  all  the  company,  barons 
and  chamberlains,  monk,  medecmer,  and 
page,  weie  collected  in  an  anxious  knot 
about  the  casement,  watching,  with  eager 
expectation,  to  scan  the  coming  band.  It 
now  was  evident,  indeed,  that  the  intentions 
of  those  approaching  could  be  nothing  hostile 
— for  with  the  clangour  of  the  trumpets  were 


now  mingled  the  noisy  acclamations  of  a 
joyous  multitude !  They  were  even  now 
almost  beneath  the  castle  walls,  yet  in  such 
dense  and  whirling  gusts  did  the  snow-flakes 
drive  against  the  casements,  that  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  the  gazers  might  descry  even 
the  train  of  men  and  horses,  which  swept 
around  the  moat  in  slow  and  solemn  caval¬ 
cade,  strangely  at  variance  with  the  peltings 
of  the  wintry  storm ;  while  they  could  not 
distinguish  aught  of  their  apparel  or  de¬ 
meanour. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next..') 
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PATENT  STEAM-FOUNTAIN  COFFEE-POT. 


Mr.  Samuel  Parker,*  the  inventor,  has 
completed  this  simple  machine,  the  action 
of  which  is  as  follows  : — Fill  the  boiler  b 
with  boiling  water  ;  till  the  coifee  box,  c 
with  ground  coffee,  spreading  it  level,  with¬ 
out  compressing  it ;  then  put  on  its  per¬ 
forated  plate  and  cover,  and  place  the  box 
in  its  situation  ;  l  l,  the  spirit-lamp,  being 
lighted,  and  the  coffee-pot  put  over  it,  the 
water  will  shortly  be  seen  to  rise  as  a  dark 
extract  of  coffee  through  the  perforated 
pla'e  of  the  cover  of  the  box,  and  flow  over 
into  r  r,  the  reservoir.  The  passage  of  the 
water  should  be  allowed  to  continue  until  it 
become  pale- coloured,  and  has,  conse¬ 
quently,  extracted  the  goodness  of  the  cof¬ 
fee,  when  the  lamp  should  be  extinguished, 
and  the  lid  put  on.  Every  thing  good  in  the 
seed  will  thus  be  extracted,  without  alloy 

*  The  artist  of  the  superb  gates  for  the  Entrance 
Arch  at  Buckingham  Palace,  engraved  in  the  Minor 
vol.  xxv. 
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from  the  unwholesome  acid  matter  which  is 
more  or  less  mixed  with  all  coffee  made  by 
the  common  methods.  At  the  same  time, 
nothing  will  be  wasted  in  the  process,  which 
will  be  also  expeditious.  A  clear  and  pure 
essence  will  be  produced,  small,  indeed,  in 
quantity  at  first,  but  of  such  strength  that  it 
may  be  diluted  with  milk  or  water.  The 
lamp  should  be  filled  only  two  thirds  with 
spirit.  This  Coffee-pot  is  made  in  tin, 
iron,  copper,  plated  metal,  and  silver ;  and 
Mr.  Parker  constructs  machines  for  chemi¬ 
cal  purposes,  on  the  same  principle,  in  cop¬ 
per  and  iron. 


SIMPLE  RAIN  GAUGE. 

This  rain  gauge  is  simple, 
and  yet  indicates  accurately 
so  small  a  quantity  of  rain 
as  the  thousandth  of an  inch. 
Any  one  may  construct  one 
for  himself. — a ,  a  tin  funnel, 
japanned  ;  b,  a  glass  tube, 
bent  twice,  so  that  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  it  may  form  a 
siphon,  and  conduct  the  con¬ 
tents,  when  filled  up  to  d , 
into  the  jar  c.  The  funnel 
having  a  square  orifice  of 
5  in.  or  10  in.,  the  propor¬ 
tion  between  the  surface 
exposed  and  that  in  the  tube 
is  easily  arranged  :  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  funnel’s  orifice, 
10  in.  square,  one  hun¬ 
dredth  of  an  inch  of  rain 
falling,  gives  100  times  that  quantity,  or 
exactly  a  cubic  inch  of  rain  in  the  tube  ; 
which  is  easily  graduated  by  pouring  in  that 
bulk  of  water,  accurately  measured,  and 
marking  with  a  file  where  it  rises  to  in  the 
first  two  legs.  The  division  into  ten  parts 
for  a  thousandth  of  an  inch  may  afterwards 
be  done  by  a  rule.  The  graduation  in  the 
jar  must  be  for  successive  contents  of  the 
tube.  The  whole  is  to  be  inclosed  in  a  small 
box.  —  Magazine  of  Natural  History. 
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HAJJI  BABA  COMES  TO  ENGLAND. 

I  crossed  over  from  France  to  England, 
mounted  upon  a  species  of  dragon  spouting 
smoke  and  exhaling  fire,  to  which  the 
famous  monster  of  Mazanderan,  slain  by 
Rustam  the  Valiant  was  a  mere  plaything. 
But — shall  I  say  it  ? — the  awful  sickness 
which  seized  me  whilst  performing  this  feat, 
so  overpowered  me,  that  it  was  impossible 
for  me,  the  slave  of  the  asylum  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  to  put  my  instructions  into  execution, 
and  to  write  down  in  a  book  all  the  wonders 
which  in  part  came  to  my  understanding  on 
that  auspicious  day.  I  may  confidently 


assert  that  no  follower  of  the  blessed  Ali 
ever  suffered  so  much  in  so  short  a  time  as 
I  then  did.  I  was  first  taken  from  my 
French  bed  before  the  day  began  to  dawn, 
and  put  upon  this  English  monster.  As 
soon  as  its  wings  began  to  expand,  and  to 
move  through  the  waters,  an  universal  tre- 
mour  assailed  it,  which  communicated  itself 
to  me  and  all  with  me  ;  and  I  continued  to 
be  well  shaken  until  I  reached  the  shores 
of  England.  Then  1  felt  so  giddy  that  I 
thought  my  head  had  got  into  the  infernal 
regions,  until  I  soon  became  certain  that  my 
stomach  had  followed,  it  there  also.  There 
I  lay  groaning,  making  noises, — oh,  such 
noises  ! — that  if  they  could  have  been 
wafted  to  the  ear  of  the  king  of  kings,  his 
heart  would  have  smote  him  for  having 
placed  his  slave  in  this  predicament  I  When 
I  was  told  that  we  were  arrived,  I  soon  was 
restored  to  myself,  and  hastened  from  the 
bowels  of  the  monster  to  the  light  of  heaven  ; 
and  there,  indeed,  1  saw  a  town,  and  a  castle, 
and  living  men  and  women,  and,  truly,  no¬ 
thing  indicating  a  ruined  country  and  a  des¬ 
ponding  people.  We  landed  at  this  place. 
It  was  called  Dover;  and,  as  I  was  told,  is 
famous  for  a  recent  controversy  whether  it 
should  be  spelt  with  an  o  or  an  e  in  the  last 
syllable.  From  time  immemorial  it  had 
possessed  the  e  ;  but  such  was  the  spirit  of 
change  that  they  had  now  transformed  it 
into  the  o,  although  the  lovers  of  old  customs 
and  good  order  kept  to  the  old  sacred  e. 
u  When  that  spirit  seizes  a  nation,  who 
knows,”  thought  I,  “  when  changes  begin, 
where  they  may  end  ?”  If  we  were  to 
hearken  to  all  our  enlightened  sofis  in  Persia, 
they  would  expunge  many  sayings  in  our 
blessed  Koran ;  and,  as  we  have  not  a  se¬ 
cond  prophet  to  direct  us,  one  man’s  change 
would  be  as  good  as  another’s.  Bit  by  bit 
all  would  be  upset ;  we  should  not  Jiave  a 
law  left  for  our  direction,  and  we  should 
finish  by  cutting  each  other’s  throats  in 
order  to  settle  which  was  the  best  way  to 
live. 

I  thought,  however,  that  I  could  discover 
some  symptoms  of  beggary  in  the  state  of 
the  country,  by  what  happened  when  I  was 
first  setting  foot  on  the  infidel  shore.  Two 
scrutinizing-looking  Francs  stood  on  each 
side  of  a  board  over  which  I  was  to  walk  on 
stepping  from  the  boat  to  land ;  and  when 
I  ventured  to  do  so,  they  stopped  me,  passed 
their  hands  over  the  protuberances  of  my 
person,  and  where  about  to  seize  a  each- 
mere  shawl  which  I  wore  round  my  waist, 
when  I  exclaimed,  “  The  dogs  are  eating 
dirt  !”  which  brought  some  of  my  friends 
on  board  the  packet  to  my  help.  Explana¬ 
tions  were  made,  and  I  was  let  pass.  These 
men  were  officers  of  customs.  “  But,’’ 
thought  I,  “  is  it  possible  that  this  great 
nation  can  be  brought  to  such  a  state  of 
want  that  it  permits  its  officers  to  rob  a 
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poor  stranger  !”  I  was  told  of  odd  things. 
It  was  hinted  to  me,  that  the  burnt  father’s 
whelps  looked  mightily  hard  at  my  beard, 
and  that  they  hud  hinted  that,  by  rights, -I 
ought  to  pay  duty  for  it,  as  foreign  hair. 

Having  landed,  with  Mahboob  close  at 
my  heels,  we  were  almost  crushed  to  death 
by  a  mob  of  ruffians,  who  took  violent  pos¬ 
session  of  our  persons,  one  pulling  us  one 
way,  the  other  the  other,  roaring  the  oddest 
words  by  way  of  congratulation  on  first 
landing,  which  to  this  day  I  have  not  made 
out.  “  The  Ship  !”  bawled  one ;  “  York  !” 
cried  another ;  “Red  Lion!”  said  the  next; 
“  Blue  Posts  !”  said  the  next.  “  Be  Jeha- 
num !”  roared  I ;  and,  at  length,  by  dint  of 
main  force,  I  was  rescued  by  my  friend  in 
the  packet,  and  taken  safe  into  a  caravan¬ 
serai  that  stood  by  the  sea-shore.  Here, 
indeed,  the  kindness  shown  me  by  many 
men  and  women, — the  bows,  the  dips,  the 
smiles,  the  sugared  words  which  were 
lavished  upon  me,  made  up  in  part  for  the 
rude  sort  of  reception  which  I  had  hitherto 
experienced,  and  the  sunshine  of  satisfaction 
dawned  over  my  heart.  But  still  a  doubt 
hung  about  my  mind  ;  and  I  asked  myself 
how  it  was  possible  that  I  should  all  at  once 
have  become  such  an  object  of  tender  inter¬ 
est  and  affection  to  a  set  of  infidels  who  had 
never  seen  me  before, — who  probably  did 
not  know  whether  Iran  was  situated  above 
the  surface  of  the  heavens,  or  within  the 
bowrels  of  the  earth, — who,  perhaps  had 
never  heard  of  the  name  of  our  asylum  of 
the  universe,  nor  even  of  our  blessed  pro¬ 
phet.  I  then  reflected  upon  what  had  hap¬ 
pened  to  us  when  we  had  landed  before,  in 
England,  and  recollected  that  at  the  end  of 
all  things,  there  came  a  certain  little  odd¬ 
looking  bit  of  paper  which  the  infidels 
called  “  bill,”  by  virtue  of  which  all  their 
civilities,  all  their  kindness,  all  their  appa¬ 
rent  hospitality  wrere  condensed  into  two  or 
three  crooked  cyphers,  and  then  converted 
into  sums  of  gold,  whether  the  stranger  was 
agreeable,  or  not  agreeable,  to  the  transfor¬ 
mation.  I  quite  streamed  from  every  pore 
as  1  thought  upon  that  moment  of  my  re¬ 
tribution,  for  my  wits  were  my  principal 
stock  in  hand  ;  money  being  little,  and,  I 
feared,  credit  less.  However,  as  long  as 
the  civility  lasted,  I  was  delighted,  and  I 
made  as  free  a  use  of  the  caravanserai  as  if 
it  had  been  the  Shah’s  Gate. 

I  never  lost  sight  of  the  object  of  my  mis¬ 
sion.  I  was  delighted  to  have  landed  with¬ 
out  having  excited  a  suspicion  of  the  nature 
of  my  character  ;  and,  as  England  is  the 
head- quarters  for  curious  men, — for,  owing 
to  her  vast  foreign  possessions,  she  imports 
them  from  all  parts, — no  one  thought  it 
strange  that  two  men  with  beards,  with 
sheep-skin  caps  on,  and  mounted  on  high- 
heeled  green  slippers,  should  arrive  amongst 
them  to  take  a  walk  through  their  country. 


1  was  charmed,  too,  to  have  created  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  breast  of  an  infidel  Englishman 
who  had  been  my  fellowr-passenger  on  board 
the  packet.  He  was  alow,  rotund  man,  of 
evident  discretion  in  speech,  the  master  of 
moderation,  and  the  lord  of  few  words. 
There  wms  no  display  in  his  dress,  for  he 
buttoned  himself  up  tight  in  his  broad-cloth 
coat,  exhibited  no  chains,  and  contented  him¬ 
self  with  a  rough  stick  with  a  hook  to  it. 
I  found  that  he  had  been  in  India, — where 
many  English  have  been  ;  and,  when  I  could 
not  understand  all  he  said  to  me  in  his  own 
language,  I  was  glad  to  find  he  could  explain 
himself  fully  by  the  help  of  some  score  of 
indifferent  Persian  words.  He  had  helped 
me  out  of  the  dilemma  with  the  custom¬ 
house  officers,  had  rescued  me  out  of  the 
fangs  of  the  complimentary  harpies,  had 
installed  me  in  the  caravanserai ;  and  had 
thus  gained  a  claim  upon  my  gratitude. 

I  had  occasionally  asked  him  about  the 
state  of  his  country,  but  I  had  never  been 
able  to  get  more  out  of  him  than  a  shake  of 
his  head.  From  what  I  could  discover  from 
the  exterior  of  things,  certainly  there  was 
no  indication  of  decay  ;  and  indeed,  com¬ 
pared  wTith  what  I  had  observed  in  the  other 
countries  of  Europe,  there  seemed  here  to 
be  an  increased  state  of  prosperity.  It  was 
evident  that  I  had  been  every  where  hoaxed 
upon  the  declining  state  of  Kngland,  and  that 
envy  alone  had  excited  the  report  spread  to 
her  disadvantage.  When  we  talk  of  ruin  in 
Persia,  we  see  it  at  once  :  villages  without 
inhabitants,  dry  water-courses,  abandoned 
caravanserais,  ragged  and  wan-looking  pea¬ 
sants,  and  tyrannical  governors.  But  here  I 
saw  a  flourishing  town,  happy  .people,  new 
buildings,  busy  faces,  and  no  appearance 
at  all  of  governors.  I  remarked  this  to 
my  infidel  friend :  still  he  wagged  his 
head,  and  talked  of  things  unknowm  to 
my  understanding.  The  utmost  I  could 
draw  from  him  was,  that  he  did  not  like 
chopping  and  changing ,  When  I  had  dis¬ 
covered  the  true  meaning  of  these  words  I 
could  not  help  saying  to  myself,  “  Our  Shah 
has  long  enough  tried  ‘  chopping,'1  without 
gaining  prosperity,  I  wish  he  too  would  try 
‘  changing ;  ’  he  might  perhaps  succeed 
better.”  I,  however,  for  the  present  deter¬ 
mined  to  keep  my  own  counsel,  and  apply 
the  opening  draught  of  inquiry  to  the  malady 
of  ignorance  as  often  as  such  relief  came 
within  my  power. — Bentley's  Miscellany. 


THE  GREAT  METROPOLIS.  SECOND  SERIES. 

[This  work  has  an  equal  share  of  faults  and 
merits — inaccuracies  and  attractions — with 
its  predecessor.  Nevertheless,  it  is,  in  com¬ 
mon  parlance,  a  very  taking  sort  of  book  : 
it  discourses  fluently  of  the  communia  of  our 
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great  city,  and  it  explains  many  matters  of 
which  Londoners  would  be  ashamed  to  own 
themselves  ignorant ;  but  respecting  which 
they  are  mostly  ill-informed.  There  are 
somew  hat  too  many  newspaper  anecdotes,  in 
furbished  style,  and  some  ot  the  statistics  are 
wide  of  the  mark.  It  will,  however,  be  a 
much  pleasanter  task  to  select  interesting 
passages  than  to  play  the  critic.  The  topics 
of  this  series  are  Almack’s  ;  Political  Opi¬ 
nions  ;  Literature  ;  Authors  and  Publishers ; 
the  Bank  of  England;  the  Stock  Exchange; 
the  Royal  Exchange  ;  the  Old  Bailey ;  New¬ 
gate  ;  and  Penny-a-Liners.  Our  extracts 
are — ] 

An  “  Old  Bailey ”  Character. 

There  is  one  eccentric  character  whom  it 
were  unpardonable  to  pass  over  in  a  chapter 
devoted  to  the  Old  Bailey:  I  allude  to  Mr. 
Curtis,  who  is  as  constantly  to  be  seen  in  the 
New  Court  as  the  judge  himself.  Mr.  Curtis 
is  known  to  every  body  in  and  about  the 
place,  and  nobody  can  know  him  without 
being  attached  to  him.  A  more  honest,  kind- 
hearted,  or  inoffensive  creature,  does  not 
exist.  For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
has  he  been  in  constant  attendance  at  the 
Old  Bailey,  from  the  opening  to  the  close  of 
each  session,  never,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
being  absent,  with  the  exception  of  two  oc¬ 
casions  when  attending  the  county  assizes. 
He  writes  short-hand  ;  and  has,  I  under¬ 
stand,  a  stenographical  work  in  the  press, 
to  be  called  “  Short-hand  made  Shorter." 
He  is  so  passionately  fond  of  writing  the 
trials,  that  he  takes  down,  for  his  own  spe¬ 
cial  amusement,  every  case  verbatim  which 
comes  before  the  New  Court.  What  his 
horror  of  the  Old  Court  arises  from,  I  have 
never  been  able  to  learn  ;  but  one  might  as 
soon  expect  to  find  the  Bishop  of  London  in 
a  Dissenting  chapel,  as  to  find  Mr.  Curtis  in 
the  Old  Court.  He  is  celebrated  for  his 
early  rising:  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  he 
considers  a  late  hour.  It  is  quite  an  era  in 
his  life  to  lie  in  bed  till  five.  By  seven,  he 
has  completed  his  morning  journeys,  which 
usually  embrace  a  distance,  including  doubles 
—  for  he  is  particularly  fond  of  going  over  the 
same  ground  twice,  if  not  thrice,  in  a  morn¬ 
ing — of  from  six  to  eight  miles.  Among  the 
places  visited,  Farringdon  Market,  Covent 
Garden  Market,  Hungerford  Market,  and 
Billingsgate,  are  never,  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  omitted.  Farringdon  Market  has 
the  honour  of  the  first  visjt,  because,  as  good 
luck  (for  it)  would  have  it,  he  chances  to  re¬ 
side  in  that  neighbourhood.  His  own  notion 
is,  that  he  has  walked  as  much  within  the 
last  thirty  years,  before  seven  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  as  would  have  made  the  circuit  of  the 
globe  three  or  four  times.  He  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  inveterate  pedestrian  alive ;  loco¬ 
motion  seems  to  be  a  necessity  of  his  na¬ 
ture,  It  is  the  severest  punishment  that 


conld  be  inflicted  on  him  to  be  obliged 
to  remain  for  any  length  of  time  in  one 
place.  There  is  only  one  exception  to 
this  rule  ;  and  that  is,  when  he  is  taking 
down  the  trials  at  the  Old  Bailey.  He  re¬ 
gards  it  as  the  greatest  favour  that  could  be 
conferred  on  him,  to  be  asked  to  walk  ten  or 
twelve  miles  by  an  acquaintance.  He  fre¬ 
quently  inquires  of  his  friends,  whether  they 
have  occasion  to  go  to  any  of  the  villages  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London  ;  adding,  that 
in  that  case,  he  should  be  happy  to  take  “  a 
step"  with  them.  He  some  time  since 
kindly  offered  to  give  me  a  “  full,  true,  and 
particular  account"  of  the  eventful  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  his  life,  if  I  would  take  a  walk  out 
to  Hampstead,  or  any  other  village  in  the 
vicinity  of  London,  with  him.  I  would  with 
infinite  pleasure  have  accepted  his  offer,  but 
that  it  chanced  to  be  a  very  rainy  evening. 
He  is  particularly  partial  to  wet  weather, 
and  is  as  fond  of  a  rainy  day  as  if  he  were  a 
duck.  He  is  never  so  comfortable  as  when 
thoroughly  drenched.  Thunder  and  light¬ 
ning  throw  him  into  perfect  ecstasies.  Some 
years  since,  he  luxuriated  for  some  hours  on 
Dover  cliff,  in  one  of  the  most  tremendous 
thunder-storms  ever  witnessed  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  A  year  or  two  ago,  he  walked  down  to 
Croydon  and  back  again  on  the  three  conse¬ 
cutive  days  of  the  fair  ;  making,  with  his 
locomotive  achievements  in  Croydon,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  nearly  fifty  miles  a  day  ;  and  this 
without  any  other  motive  than  that  of  grati¬ 
fying  his  pedestrian  propensities.  He  has  a 
perfect  horror  of  cabs,  coaches,  omnibuses, 
and  all  sorts  of  vehicles  ;  nobody,  I  believe, 
ever  saw  him  in  one.  Rather  than  submit 
to  be  wheeled  through  the  streets  in  any 
vehicle  whatever,  he  would  a  thousand  times 
over  encounter  the  fate  of  poor  Falstaff 
when  Madams  Ford  and  Page,  in  the 
“  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  caused  him  to 
be  pitched  out  of  a  clothes-basket  into  the 
river  Thames.  I  have  my  doubts,  indeed, 
whether  a  submersion  in  the  Thames,  or  in 
any  other  w'ater,  would  be  any  punishment 
to  Mr.  Curtis  at  all ;  for,  judging  from  his 
extreme  partiality  to  heavy  showers  of  rain, 
it  would  look  as  if  he  were,  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent,  an  amphibious  being.  This  much  is 
certain,  for  he  has  often  told  me  the  thing 
with  infinite  glee  himself,  that  he  was  once 
thrown  into  a  pond  without  suffering  any  in¬ 
convenience.  The  benefits  of  air  and  exer- 
cise  are  manifest  in  his  cheerful  disposition, 
and  healthy  -  looking,  though  somewhat 
weather-beaten  countenance.  I  have  often 
told  him  that  he  is  the  happiest  little  thick- 
built  man  alive. 

He  possesses  a  singularly  strong  constitu¬ 
tion.  I  have  spoken  of  his  early  rising  ;  I 
should  have  mentioned,  in  proof  of  the  vigor¬ 
ousness  of  his  frame,  that  he  is  also  late  in 
going  to  bed.  On  an  average,  he  has  not, 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  slept  above  four 
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hours  in  the  twenty-four.  He  is  often 
weeks  without  going  to  bed  at  all.  It  suf- 
ficeth  him,  as  Wordsworth  would  say,  to 
have  two  or  three  hours’  doze  in  his  arm¬ 
chair,  and  with  his  clothes  on.  In  the  year 
1834,  he  was  seized  with  the  ambition  of 
performing  an  unusual  feat  in  this  way.  He 
aspired  to  the  reputation  of  being  able  to 
sit  up  one  hundred  consecutive  nights  and 
days,  without  stretching  himself  on  a  bed, 
or  in  any  way  putting  himself  into  a  horizon¬ 
tal  position,  even  for  one  moment.  He  ac¬ 
tually  did,  incredible  as  it  may  appear,  ac¬ 
complish  the  extraordinary  undertaking. 
For  one  century  of  consecutive  nights  and 
days,  as  he  himself  loves  to  express  it,  Mr. 
Curtis  neither  put  off  his  clothes  to  lie  down 
in  bed,  nor  any  where  else,  for  a  second. 
Any  little  sleep  he  had  during  the  time,  was 
in  the  shape  of  a  doze,  as  just  mentioned,  in 
his  arm-chair. 

His  taste  for  executions,  and  for  the  so¬ 
ciety  of  persons  sentenced  to  death,  is  re¬ 
markable.  He  has  been  present  at  every 
execution  in  the  metropolis  and  its  imme¬ 
diate  neighbourhood,  for  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century.  This  may  appear  so  improbable 
a  statement,  that  it  may  be  proper  to  men¬ 
tion  I  have  it  from  his  own  lips  ;  and  no¬ 
thing  in  the  world  would  induce  him  to  state 
what  is  not  true.  Nay,  so  powerful  is  his 
propensity  for  witnessing  executions,  that, 
some  years  since,  he  actually  walked  down 
before  breakfast  to  Chelmsford,  which  is 
twenty-nine  miles  from  London,  to  be  pre¬ 
sent  at  the  execution  of  Captain  Moir.  For 
a  great  many  years  past  he  has  not  only 
heard  the  condemned  sermon  preached  in 
Newgate,  but  has  spent  many  hours  in  their 
gloomy  cells,  with  the  leading  men  who 
have  been  executed  in  London  during  that 
time.  He  was  a  great  favourite  with  poor 
Fauntleroy.  Many  an  hour  did  Mr.  Curtis 
spend  in  Newgate  with  that  unfortunate 
man.  He  was  with  him  a  considerable  part 
of  the  day  previous  to  his  execution.  With 
Corder,  too,  of  Red  Barn  notoriety,  he  con¬ 
tracted  a  warm  friendship ;  sleeping,  I  think 
he  has  told  me,  repeatedly  on  the  same  bed 
as  that  unhappy  man  had  been  accustomed 
to  sleep  on.  Immediately  on  the  discovery 
of  the  murder  of  Maria  Martin,  he  hastened 
down  to  the  scene,  and  there  remained  till 
the  execution  of  William  Corder,  making  a 
period  of  several  weeks.  He  afterwards 
wrote  “  Memoirs  of  Corder,’’  which  ex¬ 
tended  to  upwards  of  three  hundred  pages. 
The  work  was  published  by  the  present 
Lord  Mayor,  then  Mr.  Kelly  ;  and  being 
published  in  sixpenny  numbers,  had  a  large 
sale.  Three  portraits,  all  engraved  on  one 
piei  e  of  plate,  embellished  the  work.  They 
were  portraits  of  William  Corder,  Maria 
Martin,  and  Mr.  Curtis  himself.  I  believe 
this  is  the  only  literary  work  of  Mr.  Curtis'; 
he  is  proud  of  it;  nothing  pleases  him  bet¬ 


ter  than  to  be  called  the  biographer  of 
Corder. 

By  some  unaccountable  sort  of  fatality, 
Mr.  Curtis,  where  he  is  unknown,  has  al¬ 
ways  had  the  mortification  of  being  mis¬ 
taken,  under  very  awkward  circumstances, 
for  other  parties.  He  was  never  at  Dover 
but  once  in  his  life,  and  on  that  occasion,  he 
was  locked  up  all  night  on  suspicion  of 
being  a  spy.  When  he  went  down  to 
Chelmsford,  to  be  present  at  the  execution 
of  the  unfortunate  captain,  whose  name  I 
have  already  mentioned,  he  engaged  a  bed 
early  in  the  morning  the  day  before  the  ex¬ 
ecution,  at  the  Three  Cups  Tavern.  On 
returning  to  the  inn  in  the  evening,  he  saw 
everybody  stare  at  him  as  hard  as  if  he  had 
been  a  giraffe.  The  female  servants  rushed 
out  of  his  sight  the  moment  they  fixed  their 
eyes  on  him.  Among  the  men  servants,  in 
addition  to  the  feeling  of  horror  with  which 
they  clearly  regarded  him,  he  heard  a  va¬ 
riety  of  whispers,  without  being  able  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  why  or  wherefore.  At  last, 
the  landlady  of  the  Three  Cups  advanced  a 
few  steps  towards  him,  though  still  keeping 
at  a  distance  of  some  yards,  and  said  in  tre¬ 
mulous  accents,  and  with  quivering  frame, 
—  “  We  cannot  give  you  a  bed  here  ;  when 
I  promised  you  one,  I  did  not  know  the 
house  was  so  full  as  it  is.” 

“  Ma’am,”  said  Mr.  Curtis,  indignantly, 
at  the  same  time  pulling  himself  up — 
“  Ma’am,  I  have  taken  my  bed,  and  I  insist 
on  having  it.” 

“  I’m  very  sorry  for  it,  but  you  cannot 
sleep  here  to-night.” 

“  I  will  sleep  here  to-night ;  I’ve  engag¬ 
ed  my  bed,  and  refuse  it  me  at  your  peril,’’ 
said  Mr.  Curtis,  thrusting  his  right  hand 
into  the  breast  of  his  waistcoat,  and  assum¬ 
ing  an  aspect  of  offended  dignity. 

“  It’s  impossible,  it’s  impossible,  it  can¬ 
not  be,”  observed  the  landlady  of  the  Three 
Cups,  with  great  eagerness  and  emphasis. 

“  Why,  madam  ?  I  should  like  to  know 
the  reason  why  f”  taking  off  his  glasses, 
and  buttoning  his  coat. 

“  I’ll  pay  the  price  of  your  bed  in  any 
other  place,  if  you’ll  only  go  and  sleep 
somewhere  else,”  was  the  only  answer  of 
the  relict  of  the  late  Mr.  Boniface.” 

i(  No,  ma’am,”  said  Mr.  Curtis,  with  an 
edifying  energy,  the  brilliant  indignation  of 
his  eye  proclaiming  with  expressive  elo¬ 
quence,  the  spirit  wfith  which  he  resented 
the  affront  offered  to  him,  “  No,  ma’am,  I 
insist  on  my  rights  as  a  public  man  ;  I  have 
a  duty  to  perform  to-morrow.”  As  he 
spoke,  he  took  three  or  four  hasty  paces 
through  the  room. 

“  It’s  all  true.  He  says  he’s  a  public 
man,  and  that  he  has  a  duty  to  perform,’’ 
were  words  which  every  person  in  the  room 
exchanged  in  suppressed  whispers  with  each 
other. 
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The  waiter  now  stepped  up  to  Mr.  Cur¬ 
tis,  and  taking  him  aside,  said — “  The  rea¬ 
son  why  Missus  wont  give  jou  no  bed,  is  be¬ 
cause  sou’re  the  executioner;”  and,  as  he 
uttered  the  words,  he  drew  himself  back 
from  Mr.  Curtis,  as  if  the  latter  had  been  a 
walking  cholera.  Mr.  Curtis  was  on  the 
first  announcement  of  the  thing  somewhat 
astounded  ;  but  in  a  few  moments  he  laugh¬ 
ed  heartily  at  the  mistake.  “  I’ll  soon  con¬ 
vince  you  -of  your  error,  ma’am,”  said  Mr. 
Curtis,  walking  out  of  the  house.  lie  re¬ 
turned  in  about  ten  minutes  with  a  respect- 
aLle  gentleman  of  the  place,  with  whom  he 
was  acquainted  ;  and  the  gentleman  having 
spoken  to  the  fact  of  his  identity  being  dif¬ 
ferent  from  what  had  been  supposed,  the 
landlady  made  a  thousand  apologies  for  the 
mistake,  and  as  the  only  reparation  she 
could  make  him,  she  gave  him  the  best  bed 
in  the  Three  Cups  Tavern. 

I  his  was,  in  all  conscience,  a  sufficiently 
awkward  mistake;  but  it  was  nothing  to 
one  which  was  made  on  another  occasion. 
I  have  already  mentioned  the  zest  with  which 
he  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  sleeping  in  Cor- 
der’s  bed.  That,  however,  was  not  enough ; 
nor  did  it  satisfy  him  to  spend  night  after 
night  with  him  in  prison.  He  accompanied 
Corder  to  his  trial,  and  stood  up  close  be¬ 
side  him  at  the  bar  all  the  time  the  trial 
lasted.  A  limner  had  been  sent  from  Ips¬ 
wich  to  take  a  portrait  of  Corder,  for  one  of 
the  newspapers  of  that  place.  And  what 
did  he  do  ?  Nobody,  I  am  sure,  would  guess. 
Why,  the  stupid  animal,  as  Mr.  Curtis 
justly  calls  him,  actually  took  a  sketch  of 
Mr.  Curtis  himself,  mistaking  him  for  Cor¬ 
der  ;  and  in  the  next  number  of  the  provin¬ 
cial  print,  Mr.  Curtis  figured  at  full  length 
as  the  murderer  of  Maria  Martin  !  Mr. 
Curtis  regards  this  as  one  of  the  most  amus¬ 
ing  incidents  in  his  life ;  and  I  speak  seri¬ 
ously  when  I  say,  that  while  expressing  his 
anxiety  that  I  would  omit  none  of  those  ad¬ 
ventures  of  his  whirh  I  have  here  given,  he 
was  particularly  solicitous  that  this  incident 
should  have  a  place.  I  promised  I  would 
attend  to  his  wishes.  I  have  kept  my  wrord. 

I  have  glanced  at  Mr.  Curtis’s  excellent 
moral  character.  lie  has  often  told  me  that 
he  has  done  everything  in  his  power,  though 
without  effect,  to  induce  the  authorities  of 
Newgate  to  write  in  legible  letters  above  the 
door  of  every  cell  in  that  prison,  the  scrip¬ 
tural  axiom — “  1  he  way  of  transgressors  is 
hard.’’  Here  Mr.  Curtis’s  judgment  is  at 
fault.  It  were  of  little  use  to  tell  the  un¬ 
happy  criminals,  after  they  are  shut  up  in 
their  gloomy  cells,  that  the  way  of  trans¬ 
gressors  is  hard  ;  they  find  that  it  is  so  in 
their  bitter  experience.  If  any  way  could 
be  devised  of  convincing  them  of  the  fact 
when  meditating  the  commission  of  a  crime 
which  would  send  them  thither,  there  would 
be  sound  philosophy  in  the  thing.  In  the 


case  to  which  Mr.  Curtis  alludes,  it  were 
only  an  illustration  of  the  old  adage  of 
“  After  death  the  doctor.’’ 

While  thus  referring  to  the  excellently 
moral  character  of  Mr.  Curtis,  I  beg  I  may 
be  understood  as  speaking  with  all  sincerity 
when  I  say,  that  notwithstanding  all  his  ec¬ 
centricities,  which,  by  the  way,  are  of  the' 
harmless  kind, — he  has  done  a  great  deal  of 
good  to  prisoners  sentenced  to  death.  I 
speak  within  bounds  when  1  mention  that  he 
has,  from  first  to  last,  spent  more  than  a 
hundred  nights  with  unhappy  prisoners 
under  sentence  of  death,  conversing  with 
them  with  all  seriousness  and. with  much  in¬ 
telligence,  on  the  great  concerns  of  that 
eternal  world  on  whose  brink  they  were 
standing.  I  saw  a  long  and  sensible  letter 
which  the  unhappy  man  named  Pegsworth, 
who  was  executed  in  March  last  for  the 
crime  of  murder,  addressed  a  few  days  be¬ 
fore  his  death  to  Mr.  Curtis,  and  in  which 
he  most  earnestly  thanked  Mr.  C.  for  all  the 
religious  instructions  and  admonitions  he 
had  given  him,  adding,  that  he  believed  he 
had  derived  great  spiritual  benefit  from 
them. 

The  Judge  and  the  Horse-dealer. 

Many  amusing  scenes  used  to  occur  during 
the  Old  Bailey  proceedings,  when  the  late 
Mr.  Justice  Buller  presided.  The  remarks 
which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  making  while 
the  cases  were  proceeding  with  naturally  led 
to  this. 

Of  these  scenes,  however,  I  do  not  mean 
to  speak  at  length.  I  mention  his  name 
with  the  view  of  stating  that  it  was  a  com¬ 
mon  practice  of  his  to  anticipate  the  ques¬ 
tion  which  counsel  meant  to  put  to  the  wit¬ 
nesses,  and  to  let  observations  drop  in  the 
course  ol  the  trial  which  clearly  showed 
that  he  knew  what  would  be  the  result.  It 
was  observable,  however,  that  he  did  this 
most  frequently  in  those  cases  where  a  ver¬ 
dict  of  guilty  was  likely  to  be  returned. 
Hence  his  name  became  proverbial  among 
those  of  the  lower  orders  in  the  habit  of 
frequenting  the  Old  Bailey  proceedings,  as 
“  thejudge  vot  condemned  men  before  they 
were  tried.”  This  piece  of  information  was 
communicated  to  himself  one  day,  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  under  very  amusing 
circumstances.  Being  in  want  of  a  horse, 
and  intending  to  purchase  one,  he  stepped 
on  one  Occasion  into  a  repository  to  see 
whether  any  one  would  suit  him.  He  was 
at  this  time  dressed  in  a  blue  coat,  leather 
breeches,  top-boots  of  a  very  antiquated 
make,  and  wore  a  three-cornered  hat.  His 
appearance  was  consequently  so  different 
from  what  it  was  when  presiding  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  when  he  had  on  his  wig  and  was 
muffled  up  in  his  robes  of  office,  that  even 
those  in  the  habit  of  most  frequently  seeing 
him  at  the  latter  place,  would  have  no 
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chance  of  recognising  him  without  an  un¬ 
usually  close  scrutiny  of  his  features.  On 
entering  the  place,  he  inquired  of  a  horse- 
jockey  he  saw'  rubbing  dowm  a  good-looking 
animal,  whether  he  had  got  any  superior 
horses  of  a  particular  description. 

“  This  is  a  prime  un,  Sir  ;  I’ll  be  bound 
there’s  ne’er  a  better  in  Lunnun,”  said  the 
jockey,  meaning  the  animal  he  was  rubbing 
down. 

“  I  should  like  to  see  how  he  runs  with 
a  rider  on  his  back,”  said  Mr.  Justice 
Buller. 

u  That  you  shall  do  presently,”  said 
the  jockey,  leaping  on  the  horse’s  back. 
“  There’s  not  a  better  running  animal  than 
this  here  ’os  in  the  kingdom,”  he  continued, 
applying  his  heels,  in  the  absence  of  spurs, 
to  the  sides  of  the  beast. 

“  Stop,  stop,  my  man,’’  exclaimed  Mr. 
Justice  Buller,  before  the  horse  had  pro¬ 
ceeded  a  dozen  steps  ;  “  stop,  stop,  my  man, 
that  horse  wont  do.” 

“  Vont  do  !”  said  the  jockey,  stopping 
the  horse  and  eyeing  the  justice  with  a  most 
expressive  glance  from  top  to  toe;  “  Vont 
do  !  vy,  I’ll  be  blowed,  old  chap,  if  you 
bean’t  like  Judge  Buller,  who  condemns  the 
poor  coves*  before  he  tries  them.  Come, 
old  boy,  you’d  better  not  try  any  more  of 
this  ere  gammon  again  ;  if  you  do,  I’m  bless¬ 
ed  if  you  don’t  cotch  it.” 

Mr.  Justice  Buller  used  to  tell  the  story 
with  great  zest. 

*  Prisoners. 


Jlotesl  of  a  Sdcatiu*. 

MAL.1BRAN. 

By  the  Countess  of  Blessington. 

The  only  amusements  I  enjoy  in  London  are 
the  theatres,  and  the  opera.  One  of  the  di¬ 
vine  Shakspeare’s  tragedies,  with  Macready 
to  personate  the  chief  character,  can  always 
charm  me  ;  and  at  such  representations  I 
forget  my  chagrin  and  myself.  I  have  always 
had,  as  you  know,  an  inordinate  passion  for 
music;  but  it  has  greatly  increased  since  I 
have  been  accustomed  to  listen  to  the  heart¬ 
stirring  voice  of  the  inspired  Malibran,  or  the 
dulcet  tones  of  la  Grisi. 

The  first  inimitable  songstress  draws  me 
continually  to  Drury-lane,  where  she  is  en¬ 
gaged;  and  it  seems  to  me,  that  I  listen  with 
increased  delight  to  her  the  more  I  become 
acquainted  with  the  power  and  pathos  of  her 
voice.  The  low  notes  of  it  produce  an  effect 
on  me  that  no  others  ever  did.  The  sound 
appears  to  emanate  from  a  soul  thrilling  with 
sublime  emotions ;  and  its  deep  harmony 
causes  mine  to  vibrate.  There  is  something 
mysterious,  something  magical,  in  its  influ¬ 
ence  on  me.  It  haunts  me  for  many  suc¬ 
ceeding  hours;  and  seems  to  me  as  if  it 


arose  from  an  inspired,  passionate,  and  des¬ 
pairing  heart,  in  an  intensely  profound  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  insufficiency  of  mortal  pow¬ 
ers  to  satisfy  the  aspirations  of  an  immortal 
spirit  to  a  release  from  its  earthly  trammels, 
and  to  the  fulfilment  of  a  wider  and  nobler 
destiny. 

I  have  avoided  becoming  personally  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Malibran,  because,  I  am  told, 
she  is  the  most  animated  and  gay  person 
imaginable,  giving  utterance  to  the  liveliest 
sallies,  and  most  naive  observations.  For 
this  peculiarity,  which  draws  a  flattering 
homage  around  her,  I  shun  her  society  ;  be¬ 
cause  I  would  not  have  the  associations  with 
which  she  is  mingled  in  my  mind,  disturbed 
by  a  light  word  or  heartless  jest  from  lips  that 
seem  to  me  only  formed  for  the  creation  of 
the  most  sublime  sounds.  Those  deep  eyes 
of  hers,  too,  have  a  profound  melancholy,  even 
in  their  flashing  lustre;  and  I  have  never  so 
perfect  a  sympathy  with  my  compatriots,  as 
when  I  hear  those  divine  notes  of  hers  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  plaudits  of  hundreds,  too  enthu¬ 
siastically  expressed  to  leave  a  doubt  of  the 
sincerity  of  the  heartfelt  admiration  that  ex¬ 
cites  them. 

Malibran,  in  my  opinion,  seems  to  inspile 
her  audience :  they  are  no  longer  a  vast  crowd 
assembled  to  be  amused  ;  no,  they  assume  a 
much  more  imposing  aspect.  They  are  car¬ 
ried  away  by  passionate  emotion,  by  generous 
impulses,  and  they  feel  within  themselves 
capabilities,  of  the  existence  of  which  they 
were  previously  ignorant.  She  ceases  to  be 
a  mere  singer,  or  paid  actress,  in  their  eyes  ; 
she  becomes  an  inspired  sibyl  that  reveals  to 
them  gleams  of  a  purer,  brighter  world,  which 
they  had  forgotten,  but  to  which  her  divine 
tones  summon  them  to  return. 

Grisi’s  voice,  charming  as  it  is,  produces 
no  such  effect  on  me  ;  it  is  round,  liquid, 
limpid,  and  perfectly  harmonious,  always 
creating  pleasurable  emotions,  but  rarely  sub¬ 
lime  ones.  It  never  awakens  an  echo  in  my 
heart — never  lifts  my  thoughts  from  earth  ; 
but,  like  the  music  of  birds,  it  makes  the 
earth  more  delightful,  and  the  ear  loves  to 
drink  in  its  dulcpt  tones.  The  voice  of  Mali¬ 
bran  affects  me  as  does  sacred  music  ;  and  I 
should  dislike  hearing  it  employed  in  sing¬ 
ing  light  airs,  as  much  as  I  should  hearing  a 
cathedral  organ  playing  a  waltz  or  contre- 
danse. 

Lablache’s  is  also  a  voice  that  has  great 
charms  for  me.  It  comes  pealing  forth, 
grand  and  powerful  as  a  choir  in  some  lofty 
temple;  while  Rubini’s  always  reminds  me 
of  the  plaintive,  never-to  be-forgotten  chant 
of  the  Miserere  in  the  Sixtine  chapel  at 
Rome,  which,  though  heard  while  I  was  yet 
only  a  child,  I  remember  as  distinctly  as  if  it 
had  been  but  yesterday. —  The  Victims  of 
Society. 
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ARTIFICIAL  PEARLS. 

Those  fair  dames  who  are  guilty  of  wearing 
mock  pearls  will  do  well  to  attend  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  their  manufacture  : — On 
the  inner  surface  of  the  scales  of  roach,  dace, 
bleak,  whitebait,  and  other  fishes,  is  found  a 
silvery  pigment,  which  gives  the  lustre  these 
scales  possess.  Advantage  has  been  taken 
of  the  colouring  matter  thus  afforded  to  imi¬ 
tate  artificially  the  Oriental  pearl.  When 
this  practice  was  most  in  fashion,  the  manu¬ 
factured  ornaments  bore  the  name  of  patent 
pearl,  and  the  use  was  universal  in  the  bead 
trade  for  necklaces,  ear-drops,  &c.  At  pre¬ 
sent,  it  seems  confined  to  ornaments  attached 
to  combs,  or  small  beads  arranged  with 
flowers  for  head  dresses.  So  great  was  the 
demand  formerly,  at  particular  times,  that 
the  price  of  a  quart  measure  of  fish-scales  has 
varied  from  one  guinea  to  five.  The  Thames 
fishermen  gave  themselves  no  trouble  beyond 
taking  off  the  side  scales,  throwing  the  fish 
into  the  river  again  ;  and  it  was  the  custom 
for  hawkers  regularly  before  selling  any  white 
fish,  as  they  were  called,  to  supply  the  bead- 
makers  with  the  scales.  The  method  of  ob¬ 
taining  and  using  the  colouring  matter  was, 
first  carrying  off  the  slime  and  dirt  from  the 
scales  by  a  run  of  water,  then  soaking  them 
for  a  time,  the  pigment  was  found  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  vessel.  When  thus  produced, 
small  glass  tubes  were  dipped  in,  and  the 
pigment  injected  into  thin,  blown,  hollow 
glass  beads  of  various  forms  and  sizes.  These 
were  then  spread  on  sieves,  and  dried  in  a 
current  of  air.  If  greater  weight  and  firm¬ 
ness  were  required,  a  further  injection  of  wax 
was  necessary.  Of  this  pigment,  that  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  scales  of  roach  and  dace  was 
the  least  valuable  ;  that  from  the  bleak  was 
in  much  greater  request ;  but  the  whitebait 
afforded  the  most  delicate  and  beautiful  silver, 
and  obtained  the  highest  price,  partly  from 
the  prohibitory  regulations  affecting  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  this  little  fish,  the  difficulty  of  trans¬ 
mission,  and  rapid  decomposition.  This  art 
of  forming  artificial  pearls  is  said  to  have 
been  first  practised  by  the  French.  Dr.  Lister, 
in  his  Journey  to  Paris,  says,  that  when  he 
was  in  that  city,  a  manufacturer  used  in  one 
winter  thirty  hampers  of  bleak. —  YarreWs 
History  of  British  Fishes. 


THE  JOHN  DORY  AND  QUIN. 

«  It  is  now,”  says  Colonel  Montagu,  “  about 
sixty  years  since  the  celebrated  Mr.  Quin,  of 
epicurean  notoriety,  first  discovered  the  real 
merit  of  the  Doree ;  and  we  believe  from 
him  originated  the  familiar,  and  we  may  say 
national,  epithet  ot  John  Dory,  as  a  special 
mark  of  his  esteem  for  this  fish  ;  a  name  by 
which  it  is  usually  known  in  some  parts, 
especially  at  Bath,  where  Quin’s  celebrity  as 


the  prince  of  epicures  was  well  known,  and 
where  his  palate  finished  its  voluptuous 
career. 

“  Notwithstanding  the  numerous  anec¬ 
dotes  recorded  of  this  gentleman,  as  famous 
for  his  love  of  good  living  as  for  his  excel¬ 
lence  as  a  comedian,  and  who  equally  shone 
as  a  bon  vivant  or  in  the  character  of  Falstaff, 
we  may  be  allowed  to  record  one  more  in 
honour  both  of  the  person  who  brought  the 
Doree  into  such  high  estimation  and  of  the 
fish  itself.  An  ancestor  of  ours,  a  Mr. 
Hedges,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Quin, 
and  was  induced  by  him  to  take  a  journey 
from  Bath  to  Plymouth,  on  purpose  to  eat 
John  Dory  in  the  highest  perfection — not 
only  from  procuring  it  fresh,  but  with  the  ad¬ 
ditional  advantage  of  having  it  boiled  in  sea¬ 
water,  a  matter  of  very  great  importance  to 
the  palate  of  Quin.  As  this  journey  was 
purposely  taken  to  feast  on  fish,  their  stay  at 
Plymouth  was  not  intended  to  exceed  a  week, 
by  which  time  they  expected  to  have  their 
skins  full  of  Doree ;  but,  that  no  opportunity 
might  be  lost,  Quin  left  strict  charge  with 
the  host  at  Ivybridge  to  procure  some  of  the 
finest  Doree  he  could  get,  for  his  dinner  on 
his  return,  fixing  the  day.  Whether  our  cele¬ 
brated  epicure  was  disappointed  in  his  ex¬ 
pectations  at  Plymouth,  is  not  recollected  ; 
but,  that  he  might  have  the  provided  fish  at 
Ivybridge  in  the  highest  perfection,  and  re¬ 
marking  that  the  place  was  too  remote  from 
the  coast  to  obtain  sea-water  for  dressing  the 
Dorees  anticipated,  he  ordered  a  cask  of  sea¬ 
water  to  be  tied  behind  his  carriage.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  weather  had  been  stormy, 
and  no  fish  of  note  could  be  procured.  Every 
apology  was  made  by  the  host,  who  assured 
him  that  an  excellent  dinner  was  provided, 
which,  he  had  no  doubt,  would  be  to  his 
taste,  but  no  fish.  The  disappointment, 
however,  was  too  great  to  be  borne  with 
patience.  After  having  made  a  water-cart  of 
his  carriage,  and  the  appetite  having  been 
set  for  John  Dory  boiled  in  sea  water,  no 
excuse,  no  apology  would  satisfy  Quin  ;  and 
he  declared  he  would  not  eat  in  his  house, 
but,  like  a  ship  in  distress,  threw  his  water- 
cask  overboard,  and  pursued  his  journey  not 
a  little  sulky,  till  some  fortunate  stroke  of 
wit,  or  some  palatable  viand  roused  him  to 
good  humour.  This  western  tour  of  Quin’s 
did  not  appear  to  have  given  him  much  satis¬ 
faction,  as  may  readily  be  imagined  by  his  re¬ 
ply  to  a  friend  on  his  return  to  Bath.  Being 
asked  if  he  did  not  think  Devonshire  a  sweet 
county  P — ;  Sir,’  said  Quin,  ‘  I  found  nothing 
sweet  in  Devonshire — but  the  vinegar.’  ” 


DISPATCHES  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON. 

There  is  nothing  in  these  volumes  which 
excites  our  interest  more,  than  the  power 
which  the  writer  exhibits  of  abstracting  bis 
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mind  from  the  crowd  of  objects  by  which  he 
was  surrounded,  and  applying  his  faculties 
to  the  particular  point  to  which,  for  the  time 
being,  it  was  his  most  obedient  duty  to  attend, 
and  which  must  have  seemed  to  those  about 
him  to  be  the  only  thing  he  cared  for  iu  the 
world.  Whether  it  be  to  anticipate,  and  if 
possible,  prevent,  the  evils  of  famine — or  to 
devise  means  for  alleviating  the  misery  of  the 
inhabitants  when  that  dreadful  scourge  of 
India  had  fallen  upon  them — or  to  lay  all  the 
particulars  of  an  important  treaty  of  peace 
before  the  Governor-General— to  discuss  the 
most  intricate  questions  of  exchanges — to 
regulate  the  currency  of  his  camp — or  to  enter 
minutely  into  extensive  and  complicated 
questions  of  finance — or  to  chalk  out  the  plan 
of  a  campaign — to  describe  the  operations  of 
a  siege— or  to  descend  to  the  details  of  the 
formation  of  a  body  of  cavalry — or  to  report 
the  particulars  of  a  forced  march  of  sixty 
miles  in  thirty-two  hours,  with  a  fight  at  the 
end  of  it — with  a  hundred  other  topics, — it  is 
all  one  to  him,  for  each  and  all  of  these  ser¬ 
vices  are  described  with  a  degree  of  familia¬ 
rity  and  spirit,  only  equalled  by  the  energy 
with  which  they  were  undertaken  and 
executed. 

A  valuable  discovery  has  recently  been 
made  in  India,  consisting  of  several  volumes 
of  letters  in  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  hand¬ 
writing,  found  in  the  records  of  the  Mysore 
Residency.  These  documents  embrace  the 
period  immediately  subsequent  to  the  Duke’s 
taking  command  of  Seringapatam,  up  to  his 
illness  at  Bombay  in  1801  ;  in  short,  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  his  Mysore  Government.  They  are 
all  addressed  to  the  late  Colonel  Barry  Close, 
w  e  are  assured  that  these  papers  afford  new 
and  striking  proofs  of  the  versatility  and  ex¬ 
tent  of  his  capacity,  and  are  of  great  interest, 
as  showing  how  early  in  life  he  had  mastered 
all  the  difficulties  that  presented  themselves 
to  him.  The  dispatches  already  published 
have  excited  in  India  an  interest,  we  are  told, 
far  beyond  that  caused  by  any  thing  which 
had  heretofore  appeared  ;  and,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  best  authorities  there,  must  do  great 
good,  by  showing  in  what  manner  those 
countries  may  be  successfully  governed,  and 
our  power  firmly  consolidated,  by  the  strictest 
adherence  to  the  principles  of  good  faith,  fair 
dealing,  and  moderation  in  everything.  But 
the  great  charm  and  value  of  this  collection 
in  our  eyes  is,  that  it  affords  such  a  complete 
yet  artless  portraiture  of  the  greatest  of  con¬ 
temporary  minds  and  characters  —  such  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  duke  as  a  man,  as  we 
firmly  believe  the  world  never  before  possessed, 
of  a  really  first-rate  historical  personage.  It 
is  well  worth  all  the  autobiographies,  that 
ever  were  penned  with  a  view  to  publication, 
put  together. —  Quarterly  Review. 


Sontag. — It  is  said  that,  on  Sontag’s  first 
appearance  in  Berlin,  a  party  of  her  military 
admirers  bribed  her  maid  to  give  them  one  of 
her  cast  off  slippers,  and  toasted  her  in  it 
nightly  till  it  was  worn  out.  To  the  best  of 
our  recollection,  the  same  compliment  was 
paid  to  Ninon,  in  France.  There  is  another 
anecdote  to  the  effect,  that  a  party  of  students 
forced  their  way  into  her  hotel,  whilst  her 
carriage  was  driving  from  the  door,  and  made 
prey  of  a  wine-glass,  containing  about  a 
spoonful  of  wine,  which,  it  was  conjectured, 
her  pretty  lips  had  touched  ;  this  they  forth¬ 
with  put  up  to  auction,  and  seventeen  dollars 
were  bid  and  paid  down  by  one  of  the  party 
to  obtaiu  possession  of  the  prize. — Quarterly 
Review. 

Insanity. — -In  the  new  work  by  Dr.  Ne¬ 
ville,  on  insanity,  the  author  shows  by  many 
comparative  statements  that  madness  pre¬ 
vails  to  a  far  greater  extent  among  civilized 
than  among  savage  nations.  It  is  easily 
conceivable,”  says  he,  “  that  the  mere  animal 
in  the  shape  of  man,  who  eats  drinks,  and 
sleeps,  giving  no  thought  for  the  morrow,  is 
less  liable  to  become  deranged  than  he  of  a 
more  polished  and  meditative  character.” 

New  Clock. — Mr.  Jorgenson,  the  cele¬ 
brated  watchmaker  of  Copenhagen,  has  in¬ 
vented  a  clock,  which,  at  the  end  of  every 
twenty-four  hours,  indicates  the  average 
temperature  of  the  preceding  day. 

Giants. — A  young  man  formerly  in  the 
service  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  was 
lately  showing  himself  as  a  curiosity  at 
Parma,  being  8  feet  lOf  inches  in  height, 
and  weighing  4  cwt  1  lb. 

Charms  of  Arab  Music. — Though  music — 
properly  so  called — has  usually  a  soothing 
effect,  yet  Arab  music — a  noise  produced  by 
shrill  pipes  and  a  wet  finger  drawn  across  a 
parched  buffalo’s  hide,  which  may  be  likened 
to  a  duet  got  up  between  a  peacock  and  a 
hungry  hyena — would  of  itself  drive  most 
people  mad. — Captain  Scott's  “Egypt  and 
Candia.” 
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MEMORIALS  OF  BISHOP  BURNET. 

Few  persons  stand  out  from  the  canvass  of 
English  history  so  boldly  as  Gilbert  Bur¬ 
net,  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  He  lived  from 
J643  to  1715,  an  era  in  which  occurred  the 
most  memorable  events  in  our  history.  In 
those  seventy-two  years,  Charles  the  First 
died  upon  the  scaffold  ;  our  government 
passed  through  every  grade  of  change,  from 
open  republicanism  to  uncontrolled  despot¬ 
ism — there  was  the  despotism  of  the  army, 
and  the  despotism  of  Cromwell.  It  was  the 
period  of  the  war-struggle  for  supremacy 
between  Protestant  Episcopacy  and  Protest¬ 
ant  dissent,  and  Popery,  in  which  James  the 
Second  was  ejected  from  the  throne,  and  a 
new  dynasty  was  admitted.  All  these  events 
were  the  consequences  of  the  great  princi¬ 
ple  that  then  came  for  ever  to  be  decided — 
whether  the  will  and  the  interests  of  the 
people,  or  of  the  king,  are  to  be  most  con¬ 
sulted  in  the  conduct  of  our  national  affairs. 

It  has  been  well  observed  that  happily  for 
his  own  mental  tranquillity,  but  unfortu¬ 
nately  for  his  contemporary  fame,  Burnet 
was  a  firm  advocate  for  universal  toleration. 
Living  at  a  period  when  political  partisan¬ 
ship  and  religious  bigotry  were  stimulated 
to  frantic  excesses,  it  ceases  to  be  a  cause 
of  astonishment  that  he  was  never  entirely 
trusted,  nor  unreservedly  praised,  by  either 
of  the  extreme  parties  which  then  convulsed 
the  nation — each  was  then  struggling  to  ob¬ 
tain  supreme  dominion  over  the  other,  in 
the  civil  and  religious  institutions  of  our 
constitution.*  Yet,  amidst  this  chaos  of 
human  affairs,  Burnet  was  a  conscientious 
divine.  Few  characters,  however,  have  been 
more  abused  :  though  “  his  excellent  dis¬ 
charge  of  his  episcopal  functions  expiates 
the  errors,  which  his  enemies,  of  each  party, 
so  liberally  attribute  to  him.f 

Apart  from  this  religio-political  distinc¬ 
tion,  the  literary  celebrity  of  Bishop  Bur¬ 
net,  more  especially  entitles  him  to  a  niche 
in  our  collection  of  the  memorials  of  men 
who  have  lent  a  grace  to  the  literature  of 
our  country;  and,  with  this  impression  have 
we  chosen  the  Engravings  on  the  preceding 
page,  which  have  been  executed  from  draw¬ 
ings  made  by  our  own  artist. 

Gilbert  Burnet  was  born  at  Edinburgh, 
September  18,  1643.  His  father  was  “  a 
proficient  in  the  knowledge  of  the  civil  law,” 
n  moderate  episcopalian,  and  became  a 
lord  of  session  after  the  Restoration  :  his 
mother  was  very  eminent  for  her  piety  and 
learning^and  a  zealous  admirer  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  discipline  of  the  presbyterian  party  ; 
but  her  influence  could  never  induce  her 
husband  to  swerve  in  his  adhesion  to  the 

•  Introduction  to  a  New  Edition  of  Bishop  Bur¬ 
net’s  History  of  His  Own  Times.  Imperial  Classics. 
London  :  W.  Smith,  1837. 

f  Pennant. 


cause  of  monarchy  and  the  episcopal  church. 
Under  his  parents,  the  early  education  of 
Burnet  was  pursued,  and  the  fruits  of  their 
instruction  and  example  are  apparent 
throughout  his  career. 

Burnet  was  subsequently  educated  at  the 
college  of  Aberdeen.  There  is  no  law  in 
Scotland  limiting  the  age  at  which  a  mini¬ 
ster  may  take  upon  himself  the  cure  of 
souls  ;  consequently,  having  passed  all  his 
examinations  and  his  probation,  Burnet  was 
offered  by  a  kinsman  an  excellent  benefice 
in  the  centre  of  his  family  connexions,  and 
he  had  norestraint  upon  his  decision  but  such 
as  was  dictated  by  his  own  heart.  Burnet 
was  only  eighteen,  but  he  was  victor  over 
the  temptation  ;  for,  feeling  that  this  was 
an  age  at  which  he  could  not  conscientiously 
accept  so  responsible  an  appointment,  he 
declined  the  living,  though  his  father  was 
the  only  one  of  his  relations  who  did  not  im¬ 
portune  him  to  accept  it. 

It  was  well  for  Burnet,  in  many  respects, 
besides  the  satisfaction  of  his  conscience, 
that  he  thus  decided  ;  for,  it  left  him  leisure 
to  visit  the  English  Universities,  and  to  tra¬ 
vel  over  continental  Europe.  Whilst  at  the 
former,  and  when  in  London,  he  acquired 
the  friendship  of  Doctors  Cudworth,  Pear¬ 
son,  Fell,  Pocock,  Wallis,  Tillotson,  Stil- 
lingfleet,  Patrick,  Lloyd,  Whitchcot,  and 
Wilkins,  Sir  Robert  Murray,  and  Mr. 
Boyle  ;  names  deservedly  high  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  our  national  worthies.  From  such 
men  as  these,  he  gained  knowledge,  and  in 
their  example  obtained  confidence  to  main¬ 
tain  the  cause  of  truth  in  all  things. 

In  1664,  he  visited  Holland,  where  he 
studied  Plebrew  under  a  learned  Jew.  His 
acquaintance  here  with  the  chief  members 
of  the  Arminians,  Lutherans,  Unitarians, 
Brownists,  Anabaptists,  and  Papists,  whose 
forms  of  worship  and  belief  are  all  tolerated 
in  that  country,  enlarged  his  mind,  and 
saved  him  from  being  the  slave  of  sectarian 
bigotry.  Amongst  all  these  families  of  the 
Christian  tribe,  “  he  found  men  of  such 
real  piety  and  virtue,  that  tlmre  he  became 
fixed  in  that  strong  principle  of  universal 
charity,  of  thinking  well  of  those  who  dif¬ 
fered  from  him,  and  of  invincible  abhor¬ 
rence  of  all  persecutions  on  account  of  reli¬ 
gious  dissensions  ;  which  have  often  drawn 
upon  him  the  bitterest  censures  from  those 
who,  perhaps,  by  a  narrower  education, 
were  led  into  a  narrower  way  of  think- 

•  j  * 

ing- 

On  his  return  to  England,  Burnet,  re¬ 
mained  some  time  in  London,  where  he  was 
made  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  which 
had  then  been  established  but  a  few  years. 
Returning  to  Scotland,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  living  of  Saltoun,  but  he  declined  ac¬ 
cepting  it  until,  after  a  four  months’  proba¬ 
tion,  he  was  unanimously  requested  to  do 
so  by  the  parishioners.  He  was  then,  in 
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the  year  1665,  ordained  priest  by  the  bishop 
of  Edinburgh. 

“  During  the  five  years  he  remained  at 
Saltoun,  he  preached  twice  every  Sunday,  and 
once  more  during  the  week  ;  he  catechized 
three  times  during  the  same  period,  so  as  to 
examine  every  parishioner,  old  and  young, 
thrice  in  the  compass  of  a  year :  he  went 
round  his  parish  from  house  to  house,  in¬ 
structing,  reproving,  or  comforting  the  inha¬ 
bitants  as  occasion  required  ;  those  who  were 
sick  he  visited  twice  a  day  ;  he  administered 
the  sacrament  four  times  in  the  year,  person¬ 
ally  instructing  all  that  gave  notice  they  in¬ 
tended  to  receive  it :  all  that  remained  above 
his  own  necessary  subsistence,  in  which  he 
was  very  frugal,  he  distributed  in  charity.  A 
particular  instance  of  his  liberality  was  rela¬ 
ted  by  a  person  who  then  lived  with  him,  and 
who  afterwards  was  with  him  at  Salisbury. 
One  of  his  parishioners  was  distrained  upon 
for  debt,  and  came  to  our  author  for  some 
small  assistance,  who  inquired  how  much 
would  again  set  him  up  in  his  trade.  The 
debtor  named  the  sum,  which  a  servant  was 
immediately  ordered  to  pay  him: — -‘Sir,’ 
said  the  domestic,  ‘  it  is  all  we  have  in  the 
house.’ — ‘  Well,  well,’  replied  Burnet,  f  pay 
it  to  this  poor  man  ;  you  do  not  know  the 
pleasure  there  is  in  making  a  man  glad.’ 
Thus,  as  he  knew  the  concerns  of  his  whole 
parish,  treated  them  with  tenderness  and  care, 
and  set  them  a  fair  example  of  every  article  of 
that  duty  which  he  taught  them,  he  soon 
gained  their  affections,  not  excepting  the 
presbyterians;  although  he  was  then  the  only 
man  in  Scotland  that  made  use  of  the  prayers 
in  the  English  church  liturgy.”  * 

In  1669,  the  University  of  Glasgow  elected 
him  to  be  the  Professor  of  Divinity,  when 
Dr.  Leighton  succeeded  in  persuading 
him  to  quit  his  parish  and  accept  the  chair. 
In  this  office,  Burnet  may  be  said  to  have 
combined  the  duty  of  a  professor  with  the 
assiduity  of  a  school-master ;  to  do  wrhich 
he  was  obliged  to  study  hard  from  four  till 
ten  in  the  morning,  the  rest  of  the  day  be¬ 
ing  allotted  either  to  his  pupils,  or  to  hear¬ 
ing  the  complaints  of  the  clergy.  He  wrote 
a  work,  entitled  A  Modest  and  Free  Confer¬ 
ence  between  a  Conformist  and  a  Non-con¬ 
formist ,  which  gained  him  much  credit 
among  the  friends  of  moderation.  He  also 
compiled  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Hamil¬ 
ton  ;  and  now  much  patronized,  having  oc¬ 
casion  to  visit  London,  he  was  offered  a 
Scottish  bishopric,  which  he  refused.  On 
his  return  to  Glasgow',  he  married  Lady 
Margaret  Kennedj',  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Cassilis.  In  1672,  he  wrote  A  Vindication  of 
the  Authority ,  Constitution ,  and  Laws  of  the 
Church  and  State  of  Scotland,  being  a  de¬ 
fence  of  the  Perogatives  of  the  Scottish 
crown  against  Buchanan  and  his  follow'ers. 

*  Life  of  Dr,  Burnet,  by  his  son. 
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This  production,  so  inconsistent  with  the 
general  tenour  of  his  conduct  and  opinions, 
gained  him  favour  at  court,  and  he  was 
again  offered  a  bishopric,  which  he  refused. 
In  1673,  he  was,  however,  made  chaplain  in 
ordinary  to  the  king  ;  and  was  in  high  cre¬ 
dit  both  with  Charles  and  the  Duke  of 
York.  This  court  favour  did  not  last  long, 
when,  in  consequence  of  the  machinations 
in  favour  of  popery,  he  inclined  to  the  op¬ 
position  party  in  the  Scottish  parliament. 

For  personal  security,  Burnet  now  resign¬ 
ed  his  professorship,  and  removed  to  Lon¬ 
don,  w'hen  he  was  coldly'  received  by  the 
king,  and  struck  off  his  list  of  court  chap¬ 
lains.  Being  considered  a  sulferer  for  his 
principles,  he  obtained  the  appointment  of 
preacher  at  the  Rolls’  Chapel,  and  was  cho¬ 
sen  lecturer  of  St.  Clement  Dane,  Strand. 

The  nation  being,  at  this  period,  in  great 
alarm  at  the  spread  of  popery,  Dr.  Burnet 
undertook  A  History  of  the  Reformation  in 
England ,  the  first  volume  of  which  appear¬ 
ed  in  1679,  wThen  the  affair  of  the  popish 
plot  was  in  agitation.  The  work  wras  re¬ 
ceived  with  great  applause,  and  procured 
for  the  author  the  unprecedented  honour  of 
thanks  from  both  houses  of  parliament :  the 
second  volume  appeared  in  1681  ;  but,  the 
third,  w'hich  was  supplementar)-,  not  until 
1714.  This  elaborate  performance  is  usu¬ 
ally  considered  the  most  valuable  of  all  Dr. 
Burnet’s  writings. 

The  high  character  of  Dr.  Burnet  as  a 
divine  caused  him  to  be  sent  lor  by  the  witty 
and  profligate  Earl  of  Rochester,  when  ex¬ 
hausted  by  headstrong  libertinism,  he  was 
sinking  into  the  grave  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-three.  The  result  of  his  conferences 
with  the  dying  nobleman,  he  subsequently 
published  in  An  Account  of  the  Life  and 
Death  of  the  Earl  of  Rochester,  a  work  hon¬ 
oured  with  the  unqualified  praise  of  Dr. 
Johnson  for  its  argument,  purity,  and  ele¬ 
gance.  About  this  time  also,  Dr.  Burnet 
gave  a  characteristic  proof  of  his  conscien¬ 
tious  sincerity,  by  writing  a  letter  to  the 
king,  censuring  alikeJiis  public  misgovern- 
ment  and  private  vices.  This  letter  Charles, 
quite  as  characteristically,  threw  into  the 
fire,  and  spoke  of  the  writer  with  great  dis¬ 
pleasure. 

Dr.  Burnet’s  connexion  with  the  opposi¬ 
tion  party,  now  became  intimate  ;  he  attend¬ 
ed  to  the  scaffold  Lord  William  Russell,  and 
his  speech  there  is  said  to  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  by  Burnet.  At  this  time,  thinking  him 
self  in  some  danger,  he  visited  Paris  ;  and 
such  was  the  anger  of  the  court,  that  in 
1684,  he  was  discharged  from  his  lecturship 
by  the  King’s  mandate,  and  forbidden  to 
preach  any  more  at  the  Rolls’  Chapel.  He, 
however,  published,  during  this  period,  se¬ 
veral  works  in  favour  of  liberty,  and  Protes¬ 
tantism  ;  and  wrote  the  lives  of  Bishop  Be¬ 
dell  and  Sir  Matthew'  Hale. 
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On  the  accession  of  James  II.,  Dr.  Bar- 
net  retired,  and  made  a  tour  in  France 
and  Italy,  of  which  he  published  an  account 
in  letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Boyle.  At  the 
close  ot  his  tour,  he  was  invited  to  the  Ha¬ 
gue  by  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange, 
and  had  a  great  share  in  the  councils  rela¬ 
tive  to  England.  This  conduct  naturally  ex¬ 
citing  the  anger  of  James, he  insisted  on  Bur¬ 
net’s  dismissal  from  court,  which  demand  was 
formally  complied  with  ;  but  his  influence 
remained  the  same.  The  King  also  caused 
a  prosecution  for  high  treason  to  be  com¬ 
menced  against  him  in  England,  and  de¬ 
manded  his  person  from  the  States ;  who  re¬ 
fused  to  give  him  up,  as  he  had  recently  ob¬ 
tained  naturalization,  previously  to  his  mar¬ 
riage  with  a  Dutch  lady  ot  large  fortune. 

In  the  great  event  of  the  Revolution,  as 

already  observed,  Burnet  took  an  exceedingly 

active  part;  and  accompanied  the  Prince  of 
Orange  in  his  expedition  to  England,  as 
chaplain.  At  the  settlement  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  he  was  rewarded  for  his  services  with 
the  bishopric  of  Sarum,  or  Salisbury.  On 
taking  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he 
displayed  his  usual  moderation  in  regard  to 
the  nonjuring  clergy  and  dissenters  ;  but,  in 
a  pastoral  letter  to  his  clergy,  having  ab¬ 
surdly  stated  the  right  ot  conquest  as  the 
ground  of  the  title  of  William  and  Mary  to 
the  crown,  it  gave  such  oftence,  that,  by  a 
party  manoeuvre,  the  letter  was  ordered  to 
be  burnt  by  the  common  hangman. 

On  the  death  of  Queen  Mary.  Bishop  Bur¬ 
net  published  an  eulogistic  Essay  on  her 
Character,  and  was  appointed  preceptor  to 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  son  of  the  princess 
Anne.  Having  lost  his  second  wife,  he  mar¬ 
ried  Mrs.  Berkeley,  a  widow  lady  eminent 
for  her  piety  and  learning. 

In  1699,  Bishop  Burnet  published  his 
Exposition  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles , 
which  incurred  the  censure  of  the  lower 
house  of  Convocation,  but  is  esteemed  a 
standard  work  on  the  subject.  The  scheme 
for  the  augmentation  of  poor  livings  out  of 
the  first  fruits  and  tenths  due  to  the  crown, 
originated  with  Dr.  Burnet,  whose  pen, 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  was  never 
idle. 

This  active  prelate  died  of  pleuritic  fever 
on  March,  1715,  in  the  seventy-second  year 
of  his  age,  leaving  in  MS.  his  well-known 
History  of  his  Own  Times ,  with  An  Ac¬ 
count  of  his  Life ,  which  was  published  by 
his  son,  Thomas,  in  1723-24.  He  lett  also 
two  other  sons. 

The  house  shown  in  the  first  Engraving, 
in  its  original  condition,  was  the  town  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  Bishop  :  it  is  situated  in  St. 
John’s  Square,  Clerkenwell,  a  spot  other¬ 
wise  of  considerable  literary  interest.  The 
Bishop  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St. 
James’s,  Clerkenwell,  wherein  was  erected 


the  handsome  mural  monument  shown  in 
the  second  Cut;  and,  on  the  old  church 
being  taken  down  in  )7&7>  the  remains  and 
this  memorial  were  carefully  preserved,  and 
subsequently  placed  in  the  new  church. 

Upon  inspection  of  the  premises  a  few 
days  since,  we  found  them  somewhat  alter¬ 
ed  since  the  date  of  our  artist’s  sketch. 
The  house  is  now  divided  into  two  tene¬ 
ments,  with  an  arched  thoroughfare  in  the 
centre,  leading  to  a  court  of  small  houses 
in  the  rear,  or  what  may  have  iorinerly 
been  the  garden  of  the  mansion.  We  were 
told  that  not  a  vestige  remained  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  interior  fittings  :  but  upon  the  first 
floor  are  the  cases  of  two  bay-windows  of 
fine  proportions. 

The  good  bishop  died  in  this  mansion; 
and,  such  was  the  fanaticism  of  the  times, 
that  his  remains  could  not  be  carried  in 
peace  to  St.  James’s  church,  which  is  but 
a  short  distance  from  St.  John's  Square  ; 
for,  the  vile  rabble  threw  dirt  and  stones  at 
the  funeral  procession.  Surely,  this  is  a 
refutation  of  Vox  populi,  Vox  Dei. 


of  ^tsicoben). 


STEERING  BALLOONS. 

[Now  that  the  Ballooning  season  has  com¬ 
menced,  it  may  be  interesting  to  glance  at  a 
few  of  the  propositions  which  have  been 
made  for  adapting  Aerostation  to  useful  pur¬ 
poses.  The  following  is  extracted  iiom  Mr. 
Dick's  Christian  Philosopher,  (fourth  edi¬ 
tion,)  a  work  of  excellent  aim,  and  ingenious 
execution ;  the  present  subject  being  admirably 
brought  within  its  range.] 

We  have  heard  of  some  pious  people  who 
have  mourned  over  Air  Balloons,  and  la¬ 
mented  the  folly  of  mankind  in  studying 
their  construction,  and  witnessing  their  exhi¬ 
bition.  Such  dispositions  generally  proceed 
from  a  narrow  range  of  thought,  and  a  con¬ 
tracted  view  of  the  Divine  Economy  and 
arrangements  in  the  work  of  Redemption. 
Though  the  perversity  of  mankind  has  often 
applied  useful  inventions  to  foolish,  and  even 
vicious  purposes,  yet  this  forms  no  reason 
why  such  inventions  should  be  decried; 
otherwise  the  art  of  Printing,  and  many  other 
useful  arts,  might  be  regarded  as  inimical  to 
the  human  race.  We  have  reason  to  believe 
that  air  balloons  may  yet  be  brought  to  such 
perfection,  as  to  be  applied  to  purposes 
highly  beneficial  to  the  progress  of  the  hu¬ 
man  mind,  and  subservient,  in  seme  degree, 
for  effecting  the  purposes  of  Providence  in 
the  enlightening  and  renovation  of  mankind. 
For  this  purpose,  it  is  only  requisite  that 
some  contrivance,  on  chemical  or  mechanical 
principles,  be  suggested  analogous  to  the 
sails  or  rudder  of  a  ship,  by  which  they  may 
be  moved  in  any  direction,  without  being  di- 
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rected  solely  by  the  course  of  the  wind  ;  and, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  such  a  contri¬ 
vance  is  possible  to  be  effected.  It  requires 
only  suitable  encouragement  to  be  given  to 
ingenious  experimental  philosophers,  and  a 
sufficient  sum  of  money  to  enable  them  to 
prosecute  their  experiments  on  an  extensive 
scale.  To  the  want  of  such  pre-requisites,  it 
is  chiefly  owing,  that  the  hints  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  hitherto  suggested,  have  either  failed  of 
success,  or  have  never  been  carried  into  exe¬ 
cution.  A  more  simple  and  expeditious  pro¬ 
cess  for  filling  balloons  has  lately  been  ef¬ 
fected — the  use  of  the  parachute ,  by  which  a 
person  may  detach  himself  from  the  balloon, 
and  descend  to  the  earth,  has  been  success¬ 
fully  tried, — the  lightning  of  heaven  has 
been  drawn  from  the  clouds,  and  forced  to 
act  as  a  mechanical  power  in  splitting  im¬ 
mense  stones  to  pieces,  the  atmosphere  has 
been  analyzed  into  its  component  parts,  and 
the  wonderful  properties  of  the  ingredients  of 
which  it  is  composed,  exhibited  in  their  se¬ 
parate  state  :  and  why,  then,  should  we  con¬ 
sider  it  as  at  all  improbable  that  the  means 
of  producing  a  horizontal  direction  in  aerial 
navigation,  may  not  soon  be  discovered  P  Were 
this  object  once  effected,  balloons  might  be 
applied  to  the  purposes  of  surveying  and  ex¬ 
ploring  countries  hitherto  inaccessible,  and  of 
conveying  the  messengers  of  divine  mercy  to 
tribes  of  our  fellow- men,  whose  existence  is 
as  yet  unknown. 

We  are  certain,  that  every  portion  of  the 
inhabited  world  must  be  thoroughly  explored, 
and  its  inhabitants  visited,  before  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  God  can  be  carried  fully  into  effect  ; 
and,  for  the  purpose  of  such  explorations,  we 
must  of  course,  resort  to  the  inventions  of 
human  genius  in  art  and  science.  Numerous 
tribes  of  the  sons  of  Adam  are,  doubtless, 
residing  in  regions  of  the  earth  with  which 
we  have  no  acquaintance,  and  to  which  we 
have  no  access,  by  any  of  the  modes  of  con¬ 
veyance  presently  in  use.  More  than  one- 
half  of  the  interior  parts  of  Africa  and  Asia, 
and  even  of  America,  are  wholly  unknown  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  civilized  world.  The 
vast  regions  of  Chinese  Tartary,  Tibet,  Sibe¬ 
ria,  and  the  adjacent  districts  ;  almost  the 
whole  interior  of  Africa,  and  the  continent  of 
New  Holland — the  extensive  isles  of  Borneo, 
Sumatra,  New  Guinea,  and  Japan,  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  Amazons,  and  the  internal  parts 
of  North  America,  remain,  for  the  most  part, 
unknown  and  unexplored.  The  lofty  and 
impassable  ranges  of  mountains,  and  the 
deep  and  rapid  rivers,  which  intervene  be¬ 
tween  us  and  many  of  those  regions,  together 
with  the  savage  and  plundering  hordes  of 
men,  and  the  tribes  of  ravenous  beasts,  through 
which  the  traveller  must  push  his  way — pre¬ 
sent  to  European  adventurers,  barriers  which 
they  cannot  expect  to  surmount,  by  the  ordi¬ 
nary  modes  of  conveyance,  for  a  lapse  of  ages. 


But,  by  balloons  constructed  with  an  appara¬ 
tus  for  directing  their  motions,  all  such  ob¬ 
structions  would,  at  once,  be  surmounted. 
The  most  impenetrable  regions,  now  hemmed 
in  by  streams  and  marshes,  and  lofty  moun¬ 
tains,  and  a  barbarous  population,  would  be 
quickly  laid  open;  and  cities  and  nations, 
lakes  and  rivers,  and  fertile  plains,  to  which 
we  are  now  entire  strangers,  would  soon 
burst  upon  the  view.  And  the  very  circum¬ 
stance,  that  the  messengers  of  peace  and  sal¬ 
vation  descended  upon  such  unknown  tribes 
from  the  region  of  the  clouds ,  might  arouse 
their  minds,  and  excite  their  attention  and 
regard  to  the  message  of  Divine  mercy  which 
they  came  thither  to  proclaim.  Such  a  scene 
(and  it  may  probably  be  realized)  would  pre¬ 
sent  a  literal  fulfilment  of  the  prediction  of 
“  angels  flying  through  the  midst  of  ’  the 
aerial  “  heaven ,  having  the  everlasting  gospel 
to  preach  to  them  that  dwell  upon  the  earth, 
and  to  every  kindred  and  nation. 

That  the  attention  of  the  philosophical 
world  has  been  directed  to  this  subject,  will 
appear  from  the  following  notice,  which  made 
its  appearance  in  the  London  Scientific  Jour¬ 
nals,  in  1828: — lt  A  Prize  being  offered  for 
the  discovery  of  a  horizontal  direction  in  Ae¬ 
rostation,  M.  Mingreli  of  Bologna,  M.  Pietri- 
poli  of  Venice,  and  Mr.  Lember  of  Nurem¬ 
berg,  have  each  assumed  the  merit  of  resolving 
this  problem.  It  does  not  appear  that  any 
one  of  these  has  come  forward  to  establish, 
by  practical  experiment,  the  validity  of  his 
claim  ;  but  a  pamphlet  has  lately  been  re¬ 
printed  at  Paris  (first  printed  at  Vienna)  on 
this  subject,  addressed  to  all  the  learned 
societies  in  Europe.  The  following  passage 
appears  in  the  work  :  1  Professor  Robertson 
proposes  to  construct  an  aerostatic  machine, 
150  ft.  in  diameter,  to  be  capable  of  raising 
72,954  kilograms,  equivalent  to  149,0371bs. 
weight  (French).  To  be  capable  of  conveying 
all  necessaries  for  the  support  of  sixty  indi¬ 
viduals,  scientific  characters,  to  be  selected 
by  the  Academicians,  and  the  aerial  naviga¬ 
tions  to  last  for  some  months,  exploring  dif¬ 
ferent  heights  and  climates,  & c.,  in  all  sea¬ 
sons.  If,  from  accident,  or  wear,  the  machine, 
elevated  above  the  ocean,  should  fail  in  its 
functions,  to  be  furnished  with  a  ship  that 
will  ensure  the  return  of  the  Aeronauts.’ 

Should  any  one  be  disposed  to  insinuate, 
that  the  views  now  stated  on  this  subject  are 
chimerical  and  fallacious,  I  beg  leave  to 
remind  them,  that,  not  more  than  twenty  years 
ago,  the  idea  of  a  large  vessel,  without  oars 
and  sails,  to  be  navigated  against  the  wind, 
with  the  rapidity  of  ten  miles  an  hour,  would 
have  been  considered  as  next  to  an  impossi¬ 
bility,  and  a  mere  fanciful  scheme,  which 
could  never  be  realized.  Yet,  we  now  behold 
such  vehicles  transporting  whole  villages  to 
the  places  of  their  destination,  with  a  degree 
of  ease,  comfort,  and  expedition,  formerly 
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unknown.  And  little  more  than  forty  years 
have  elapsed,  since  it  would  have  been  viewed 
as  still  more  chimerical  to  have  broached  the 
idea,  that  a  machine  might  be  constructed, 
by  which  human  beings  might  ascend  more 
than  two  miles  above  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  fly  through  the  region  of  the  clouds  at 
the  rate  of  seventy  miles  an  hour,  carrying 
along  with  them  books,  instruments,  and 
provisions.  Yet,  both  these  schemes  have 
been  fully  realized,  and,  like  many  other  in¬ 
ventions  of  the  human  intellect,  are  doubtless 
intended  to  subserve  some  important  ends  in 
the  economy  of  Divine  Providence. 


belt's  t. 


THE  BIRTH  OF  MARY  STUART. 

{Concluded  from  page  328.) 
u  I  see  no  gleam  of  mail,”  whispered  the 
aged  man,  who  had  first  directed  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  his  comrades  to  the  approaching 
sounds,  te  I  see  no  gleam  of  mail,  nor,  me- 
thinks,  are  there  any  lances  clustered  beneath 
yon  banner  !” 

“  Tush,  man,”  replied  another,  “  no  human 
eye  could  mark  the  gleam  of  mail,  nor  note 
the  difference  between  a  herald’s  baton  and 
a  knight's  weapon,  athwart  the  lines  ot  snow 
that  chive  so  densely  earthward.” 

“  True.  Lethington — well  spoken,”  mut¬ 
tered  a  third,  his  hand  still  resting  on  the 
pummel  of  his  sword ;  (i  well  spoken  ! 
Friends  would  not  march  so  slowly  through 
such  pitiless  storm  ;  nor  would  it  be  aught 
strange  or  new  to  meet  with  treachery  and 
war  beneath  the  hollow  guise  of  the  fause 
Southron’s  amity.  Better  to  arms  !  say  I.” 

“  So  said  not  T,  nathless,”  answered  he, 
who  had  been  addressed  as  Lethington. 
“  So  said  not  I ;  nor  see  I  aught,  that  I 
should  say  so.  No  human  eye,  indeed,  could 
mark  the  flash  of  mail  or  the  twinkling  of 
lance-heads  in  such  a  flurry  as  this  present ; 
but  he  were  blind,  indeed,  who  could  not 
mark  those  banners.  There  be  enough,  I 
trow,  among  that  group— scarcely  five  score, 
methinks,  of  horsemen  —  to  array  a  royal 
host.  Trust  me,  good  friends,  these  be  but 
pursuivants  and  peaceful  heralds — the  train, 
I  well  believe,  even  as  Thirlestane  told  ye, 
of  the  Lord  Lion  king.” 

Even  as  he  spoke,  a  heavy,  grating  clash 
was  heard  below,  followed  by  the  rattle  of 
chains,  and  the  creaking  of  heavy  timbers. 

“  There — hear  ye  not,”  continued  the  last 
speaker,  “  portcullis  up  1  down  drawbridge  ! 
So  deals  not  Thirlestane  with  suspected 
friends,  or  open  foemen  !” 

And  as  he  spoke,  the  voice  of  that  bold 
baron  rose  clear  above  the  din  and  tumult. 

«  How  now,  my  masters — peace  !  peace 
with  your  senseless  blasts,  I  say ;  else  may 
ye  lack  the  breath,  ye  so  expend,  to  cool  your 


brose — ’fore  heaven,  but  ye  shall  find  them 
hot  enough,  an’  ye  but  wind  one  other  flou¬ 
rish  !  The  king  is  ill  at  ease  1” 

What  followed  might  not  be  noted,  where 
they  stood  at  that  high  casement ;  but  the 
music  sank  at  once,  and  they  might  see  the 
train  dismount  and  disappear,  each  after 
each,  as  they  were  swallowed  up  by  the  pro¬ 
jecting  vaults  of  barbican  and  ballium. 

11  The  king — my  lords — the  king  !  Look 
to  his  highness !”  shouted  one  who,  less 
absorbed  than  his  fellows  in  admiring  the 
entrance  of  the  fair  procession,  had  turned 
his  head  towards  the  couch  of  the  deserted 
monarch. 

Quick  as  thought,  every  eye  glanced  back¬ 
ward  in  dismay,  as  each  became  aware  that 
not  he  only,  but  all  his  comrades,  had,  with 
a  recklessness  which,  should  the  prince  re¬ 
cover,  might  well  be  construed  into  treason, 
departed  from  their  posts  like  false  and  faith- 
le'S  soldiers.  Nor  was  the  sight  that  met 
them  in  the  least  calculated  to  assuage  their 
fears,  or  to  diminish  their  sense  of  guilt  and 
degradation. 

The  consciousness  of  intellect  had,  it  would 
seem,  at  once  and  thoroughly  returned  to  the 
unhappy  prince,  as  the  wild  clamour  of  the 
trumpets  pierced  the  shroud  that  had  so  long 
involved  his  mind  in  dark  oblivion.  His 
eyes,  though  they  glared  wildly  to  and  fro, 
no  longer  lacked  a  spark  of  animation,  which 
told  that,  for  the  first  time  now  in  many 
days,  they  were  taking  note  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  objects  ;  and  his  attenuated  frame  shook 
with  a  convulsive  motion,  evidently  the  effect 
of  some  strong  passion — whether  it  were  the 
eagerness  of  expectation — the  anguish  of  in¬ 
sulted  pride — or  the  heart  sickening  con¬ 
sciousness  that  he  was  thus  neglected  at  his 
utmost  need. 

He  had  already  risen  from  his  bed  of  sick¬ 
ness,  and,  standing  erect,  although  with  tot¬ 
tering  limbs,  had  partially  attired  himself. 

“  My  liege,  for  sake  of  heaven,  my  gra¬ 
cious  liege,”  exclaimed  the  chamberlain, 
rushing  toward  him,  u  for  sake  of  heaven, 
compose  you.  There  is  no  cause  for  fear.” 

“  Fear — sirrah  !”  cried  the  haughty  mo¬ 
narch,  his  eyes  lightening  with  indignation 
—  “  Fear — sirrah  !  What  Stuart  hath  ever 
known  the  word  P  Summon  me  Thirlestane 
hither  ! — no  words  I  say,  no  words  !  By  him 
that  made,  I  will  rise.  It  matters  not,  I 
say,”  he  continued,  turning  sharply  round  on 
the  physician,  who  was  interposing  with 
some  words  of  soothing  and  entreaty — “  It 
matters  not  to  parley  !— Die  !— Think  ye,  I 
know  not  even  now  that  I  am  dying — and 
what  availeth  it  to  live  P  But  ere  I  die,  I 
will  perform  my  duties  to  my  people !  Thir¬ 
lestane  ! — Go,  call  me  Thirlestane  1” 

As  he  spoke,  raisiug  his  feeble  voice  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  his  lungs,  the  noble 
warrior,  on  whom  he  so  fully  and  so  worthily 
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relied,  entered  (lie  chamber,  accompanied  by 
the  highest  dignitary  of  the  heraldic  college 
— the  Lion  king  at-arms,  his  quartered  ta¬ 
bard  glittering  with  blazonry  of  every  hue, 
so  brilliant  that  it  mocked  the  gazer’s  eye, 
and  his  crown  of  honour  sparkling  with 
jewels,  and  surmounted  by  the  rampant 
effigy  of  the  monarch  of  the  brute  creation, 
whose  name  he  bore. 

“  Thirlestane,  what  tidings? — speak!  Say 
out,  Lord  Lion — what  tidings  from  our  con¬ 
sort  ?”  he  cried,  almost  before  his  eyes  could 
have  descried  the  characters  of  those  who 
stood  beside  him — (t  Palter  not,  nobles — 
seek  not  to  deceive  me— -I  know  ye  are  from 
Edinburgh — I  know  ye  bear  me  tidings 
from  my  queen — I  know  I  am  a  father !” 

With  a  strange,  expression  of  astonishment 
painted  on  his  high  features,  the  knight  of 
Thirlestane  gazed  around  him,  as  though  to 
learn  from  whom  the  prince  had  drawn  his 
information  ;  but  from  every  visage  was  re¬ 
flected  the  same  wondering  aspect. 

“  Speak — I  command  ye — speak  !  while  I 
have  power  to  hear  ye!  — Say!  say  it  is  a 
boy,  and  I  will  bless  ye !”  and  the  violent 
excitement  which  had  momentarily  sup¬ 
ported  him,  subsiding  as  rapidly  as  it  had 
flashed  out,  the  king  sank  down  upon  the 
cushions  from  which  he  had  just  risen — 
faint,  gasping,  and  exhausted. 

“  Her  majesty  is  passing  well !”  replied 
the  herald,  as  soon  as  his  astonishment  at 
the  strange  scene  he  witnessed,  permitted 
him  to  speak — “  she  hath  presented  to  your 
grace  a  lovely  daughter.” 

“  A  daughter!” — murmured  the  dying 
sovereign  —  “  alack  the  day,  a  daughter ! 
With  a  lassie  came  the  crown  of  the  Stuaits 
— and  with  a  lassie  shall  it  pass  away  !”  A 
quick  spasm  shot  across  his  face— a  shiver 
ran  through  all  his  limbs — his  eyes  glared 
wildly,  and  then  closed  for  a  second’s  space  ! 
Again  the  lids  rose,  leaving  the  balls  exposed 
— rigid  and  sightless — the  jaw  dropped,  and 
the  struggle  ended.  With  a  fearful  prophecy 
upon  his  lips — a  prophecy  in  after  days  too 
well  remembered — for  too  well  was  it  ful¬ 
filled — he  passed  away — happy  that  he  lived 
not  to  see  his  realm  dismembered  !  He  passed 
away — and  scarcely  had  the  spirit  parted 
from  its  mortal  shrine,  ere  the  same  trum¬ 
pets,  which  had  roused  him  from  his  recent 
stupor,  rang  yet  more  loudly  over  his  senseless 
clay,  proclaiming,  with  the  mingled  voice  of 
heralds — “  Mary — by  God’s  grace — queen  of 
France  and  Scotland  !” — The  Magnolia . 


Select  33tograpf)£‘ 

WILLIAM  ROSCOE. 

[We  resume  Dr.  Traill’s  interesting  Memoir 
from  page  323.] 

“  We  come  now  to  the  principal  event  in  the 


history  of  our  author,  the  publication  of  the 
“  Life  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici which  ap- 
peared  in  the  winter  of  1795,  in  two  volumes 
quarto.  The  work  was  printed  by  John 
M‘Creery  in  Liverpool,  and  is  a  fine  speci¬ 
men  of  provincial  typography,  both  for  accu¬ 
racy  and  elegance  of  execution. 

“  The  sensation  produced  by  this  work  was 
immense  ;  the  first  edition  was  rapidly  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  a  second  was  demanded  by  the 
public  within  a  few  months.  Letters  of  the 
most  gratifying  kind  were  showered  on  the 
author  from  high  literary  authorities  in  all 
quarters.  Among  others,  the  late  Earl  of 
Bristol,  Bishop  of  Derry,  then  resident  at 
Rome,  hailed  with  the  highest  encomiums 
the  appearance  of  an  English  work,  which 
was  the  surprise  and  envy  of  the  Italians 
themselves;  and  he  immediately  wrote  to  the 
publisher  to  know  “  what  present  of  Italian 
books  would  be  most  acceptable  to  the  ac¬ 
complished  author?”  Its  success  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  was  no  less  gratifying.  Besides  a 
reprint  of  the  original,  the  work  was  speedily 
translated  into  the  Italian,  French,  and  Ger¬ 
man  languages ;  and  it  procured  for  Roscoe 
the  esteem  and  correspondence  of  some  of  the 
most  eminent  literary  men  of  Europe. 

“  The  success  of  the  Life  of  Lorenzo  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  confirmed  the  author’s  intention 
of  relinquishing  his  practice  as  an  attorney; 
and,  some  time  after  that  event,  he  entered 
his  name  as  a  member  of  Gray’s-inn,  with  a 
view  of  being  called  to  the  bar.  This  deter¬ 
mination,  however,  he  also  relinquished,  upon 
keeping  a  few  terms. 

“  Mr.  Roscoe’s  retirement  from  professional 
labours  enabled  him  to  devote  himself  with 
increased  assiduity  to  Italian  literature.  To 
relieve  his  mind  from  the  fatigue  of  more  in¬ 
tense  researches,  he  this  year  translated  into 
English  verse  the  Balia  of  Tansillo,  in  which 
the  long  neglected  beauties  of  the  Italian 
poet  are  brought  home  to  British  ears  and 
British  feelings  with  admirable  tact  and 
spirit.  His  more  arduous  occupations  were 
the  vast  stores  of  Italian  history  about  the 
period  of  the  restoration  of  Letters,  with  a 
view  to  the  Life  of  Leo  X. ;  a  subject  which 
had  been  recommended  to  him  by  Horace 
Walpole  (Lord  Orford),  and  some  other  lite¬ 
rary  friends,  after  his  successful  publication 
of  the  Life  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent. 

“  In  the  year  1798,  the  want  of  a  public 
reading-room  on  a  better  footing  than  Liver¬ 
pool  then  could  boast,  caused  the  foundation 
of  our  Athenaeum.  The  plan  suggested  by 
Dr.  Rutter  was  warmly  supported  by  Mr. 
Roscoe,  Dr.  Currie,  Mr.  George  Case,  and 
some  other  gentlemen,  who,  exerting  their 
influence  among  their  friends,  obtained  so 
general  a  subscription  in  Liverpool,  that  the 
foundations  of  our  magnificent  Consultation 
Library  and  News-Room  were  speedily  laid, 
and  a  considerable  collection  of  books  soon 
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formed.  In  this  institution,  as  creditable  to 
his  native  town,  Mr.  Roscoe  always  took 
much  delight. 

“  In  a  playful  letter  to  Fuseli  the  painter, 
in  1799,  Mr.  Roscoe  mentions  his  removal, 
and  his  intention  of  not  again  embarking  in 
any  kind  of  business,  but  of  dedicating  him¬ 
self  wholly  to  agricultural  and  literary  pursuits. 
His  tastes  were  simple,  his  views  moderate, 
and  his  means  fully  competent  to  realize  his 
plans;  from  which  it  is  greatly  to  be  lamented 
that  any  circumstances  should  ever  have  in¬ 
duced  him  to  deviate.  While  employed  as  a 
professional  man  to  arrange  the  involved  con¬ 
cerns  of  the  bank  of  Messrs.  J.  and  W.  Clarke, 
he  was  thus  brought  into  contact  with  Sir 
Benjamin  Hammet,  a  London  Banker,  who 
held  acceptances  of  the  Liverpool  Bank  to  an 
immense  amount  (I  am  informed  for 
200,000/.)  Hammet  was  so  struck  with 
Roscoe’s  ability  in  arranging  the  affairs  of 
his  friends,  that  he  wished  him  to  become  a 
partner  in  the  concern.  This  he  repeatedly 
refused;  but  Hammet  threatened,  in  case  of 
his  refusal  to  join  the  concern,  to  make  it 
bankrupt :  Roscoe,  satisfied  that  the  assets 
were,  in  ordinary  times,  more  than  sufficient 
to  cover  the  demands  against  the  bank,  finally 
consented,  and  for  twenty  years  the  principal 
part  of  his  time  was  occupied  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  that  important  establishment. 

“  While  thus  employed,  the  hours  which- 
he  was  now  enabled  to  devote  to  the  history 
of  Leo  were  abstracted  from  the  period  usually 
dedicated  to  repose  or  recreation. 

“  In  1802,  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Liverpool 
was  established,  chiefly  through  the  influence 
of  Mr.  Roscoe,  and,  at  its  opening,  he  deli¬ 
vered  an  address  to  the  proprietors,  which 
was  printed. 

“  In  1805,  he  completed  his  history  of  the 
((  Life  and  Pontijicute  of  Leo  X.”  which 
appeared  that  year  in  four  volumes  4to. 

“  This  elaborate  work  had  been  the  fruit  of 
much  research,  of  intense  previous  study,  and 
was  always  regarded  by  its  author  as  superior 
to  his  Life  of  Lorenzo :  vet  it  was  not  so  fa¬ 
vourably  received  by  the  British  public ;  a 
circumstance,  with  some  truth,  attributed  to 
the  violent  attacks  on  it  in  several  of  our  pe¬ 
riodical  works. 

“  The  hostility  of  some  of  the  reviews  was 
evidently  produced  by  political  rancour  toward 
Roscoe  as  an  opponent  of  the  ministerial 
measures  of  that  eventful  period  ;  in  others  it 
sprung  from  anger  at  the  manner  in  which 
lie  had  treated  the  character  of  Luther  as  the 
founder  of  a  new  church. 

“  The  merits  of  the  Life  of  Leo  were,  how¬ 
ever,  differently  estimated  on  the  Continent. 
It  was  speedily  translated  into  French,  Ger¬ 
man,  and  Italian  ;  and  the  extensive  sale  of 
several  editions  of  it  in  Italy,  where,  it  may 
be  fairly  presumed,  the  best  judgments  of 
its  wants  or  its  defects  could  be  formed,  suffi¬ 


ciently  attests  the  character  which  foreign 
critics  entertain  of  this  great  work  of  our 
author. 

“  On  the  appearance  of  the  British  criti¬ 
cisms,  Mr.  Roscoe  prepared  a  full  answer  to 
the  objections  of  the  reviewers,  but  this  reply 
he  never  published  ;  contenting  himself  with 
inserting  a  short  abstract  of  it  in  the  preface 
to  the  second  edition,  which  appeared  in 
1806,  within  a  year  from  the  publication  of 
the  first.  The  chief  objections,  in  addition 
to  the  criticisms  above  stated,  were,  that  he 
was  fond  of  paradoxical  opinions, — as  in¬ 
stanced  in  the  chivalrous  defence  of  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  Lucretia  Borgia, — and  in  his  doubt¬ 
ing  whether  Pope  Alexander  VI.  was  stained 
with  every  crime  laid  to  his  charge  by  his 
numerous  enemies, — that  he  was  too  fond  of 
quotations  from  the  poets, — and  that  by  re¬ 
taining  Italian  orthography  of  proper  names, 
he  had  made  needless  innovations  on  our  lan¬ 
guage.  These  charges  are  not  very  import¬ 
ant  defects  in  such  an  elaborate  work,  even  if 
we  admit  their  justice.  In  my  opinion,  they 
are  sufficiently  answered  by  his  few  remarks ; 
and  the  Life  and  Pontificate  of  Leo  X.  al¬ 
ready  ranks,  by 'the  beauty  of  its  style,  and 
the  value  of  research,  among  our  standard 
historical  works. 

“  While  engaged  in  these  occupations,  on 
the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  in  October, 
1806,  Mr.  Roscoe  was,  to  himself,  most  unex¬ 
pectedly  called  on  to  become  a  candidate  for 
the  representation  of  his  native  town.  The 
requisition  was  signed  cnly  a  few  days  previ¬ 
ous  to  the  election: — and,  after  a  keen  con¬ 
test  for  eight  days,  during  which,  there  was  a 
coalition  against  him,  between  the  friends  of 
the  rival  candidates  Generals  Tarleton  and 
Gascoyne,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
poll  by  a  large  majority. 

“  His  parliamentary  career  was  of  short 
duration,  but  he  had  the  satisfaction,  in  that 
short  period,  of  declaring  his  sentiments  on 
several  subjects  in  which  he  felt  a  deep  inter¬ 
est.  He  spoke  and  voted  for  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly's  bill  for  rendering  real  estates  sub¬ 
ject  to  simple  contract  debts ;  he  had  the 
happiness  to  lift  his  voice  in  Parliament  for 
the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  and  to  see  that 
great  act  of  national  justice  triumphantly 
carried. 

“  Mr.  Roscoe’s  chief  parliamentary  friends 
at  that  time,  were,  Mr.  Whitbread,  Sir  Sa¬ 
muel  Romilly,  and  Mr.  William  Smith;  but 
he  never  permanently  attached  himself  to  the 
ministry ;  and  was  by  them  regarded  as  a 
person  who  would  rather  act  on  his  own  views 
of  what  was  right,  than  enter  into  the  tram¬ 
mels  of  party. 

“  On  the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  he  re¬ 
ceived  another  requisition  to  offer  himself  for 
Liverpool,  which  he  declined. 

“  We  have  already  noticed  Mr.  Roscoe  as 
the  earnesi  advocate  of  peace.  In  1808,  he 
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(New  Star  Fish.) 


published  “  Considerations  on  the  Causes 
and  Consequences  of  the  tVar  with  France 
— a  pamphlet  which  excited  much  attention, 
and  speedily  went  through  eight  editions.  It 
was  followed  in  the  same  year  by  another 
pamphlet,  entitled  “  Remarks  on  the  Propo¬ 
sals  made  to  Great  Britain  for  opening  Ne¬ 
gotiations  for  Peace  with  France ,”  in  which 
he  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  advances  of 
France  had  not  been  met  with  a  sincere  de¬ 
sire  on  the  part  of  our  Government  to  put  an 
end  to  the  miseries  of  a  ruinous  and  bloody 
contest. 

“In  1810,  Mr.  Roscoe  published  a  Letter 
to  the  present  Lord,  then  Mr.  Brougham,  on 
the  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform.  In 
that  tract  he  advocates  a  more  extensive  Re¬ 
form  than  the  partial  measures  then  in  con¬ 
templation  by  the  Opposition  ;  and  the  coin¬ 
cidence,  in  many  respects,  between  his  sug¬ 
gestions  and  a  late  measure,  has  caused  a 
republication  of  Mr.  Roscoe’s  pamphlet. 

“This  letter  brought  him  into  more  imme¬ 
diate  correspondence  with  Mr.  Brougham; 
and  when  that  gentleman  was  invited  to  be¬ 
come  a  candidate  for  the  representation  of 
Liverpool  in  1812,  Mr.  Roscoe  not  only  en¬ 
tered  warmly  into  the  contest  to  support  Mr. 
Brougham,  but,  on  the  return  of  Mr.  Canning, 
the  rival  candidate,  wrote  a  caustic  review  of 
the  electioneering  speeches  of  that  statesman, 
which  the  enthusiasm  of  his  admirers  had 
collected  into  a  bulky  pamphlet. 

“  At  every  period  of  his  life  Mr.  Roscoe 
was  much  attached  to  the  study  of  Botany. 
As  we  have  stated,  the  establishment  of  our 
Botanic  Garden  was  principally  due  to  his 
suggestions.  In  1S09,  he  presented  to  the 
Linnean  Society  his  valuable  paper  “  On  a 
new  arrangement  of  the  Scitaminean  order 


of  plants which  appeared  in  their  Transac¬ 
tions,  and  established  his  claim  to  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  an  original  thinker  in  this  elegant  de¬ 
partment  of  natural  history.  His  reputation, 
still  more  than  the  claims  of  private  friendship, 
led  Sir  James  Edward  Smith  to  institute  the 
genus  Roscoea,  which  now  contains  many 
species  of  that  beautiful  order. 

( To  he  concluded  in  our  nexti) 


dje  ^aturaltst. 


NEW  STAR-FISH. 

A  specimen  of  this  beautiful  and  rare  species 
of  star-fish  has  lately  been  procured  from  the 
Coast  of  Caithness,  by  Dr.  George  Johnston, 
of  Berwick-upon-Tweed;  in  compliment  to 
whom,  it  is  named,  Asterias  Johnstoni.  The 
body  is  square ;  two  of  the  angles  are  some¬ 
what  more  produced  than  the  others ;  the 
surface  is  flat,  and  covered  with  granules  and 
warts  ;  in  the  centre  of  a  ring  of  the  former 
are  frequent  small  apertures  protected  by  a 
pair  of  roundish  scales,  which  open  and  shut 
at  the  will  of  the  animal.  When  fresh,  the 
colour  of  this  beautiful  creature  of  the  deep  is 
a  bright  red  or  scarlet ;  but,  by  keeping,  the 
colour  fades  to  a  faint  and  dirty  brownish 
yellow.  The  above  figure  represents  it  about 
one  half  of  the  natural  size. 


public  $ountal£. 


LIVING  IN  PARIS. 

In  general,  the  system  of  householding  in 
Paris,  in  all  its  accessaries,  is  small  and 
pitiful,  or  what  is  best  expressed  by  their  own 
expressive  word,  mesquin.  In  comparison 
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with  the  well-regulated  comfort  of  an  English 
establishment,  .the  most  magnificent  of  the 
Parisian  households,  is  mounted  on  a  paltry 
scale  ;  and  in  the  secondary  and  third  orders 
of  society,  the  difference  is  still  more  remark¬ 
able.  It  is  true,  the  deficiency  of  servants  is 
facilitated  by  the  system  of  living  on  detached 
stories.  No  time  is  lost  in  running  up  and 
down  stairs — no  footman  is  wanted  for  the 
purpose  of  answering  the  street-door.  The 
majority  of  lodgings  or  apartments  consist  of 
an  ante-chamber  for  the  use  of  the  servants, 
a  dining-room,  with  bed-room  and  offices  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  family.  Every 
room,  therefore,  being  in  constant  occupation, 
there  are  no  supernumerary  chambers  to  oc¬ 
cupy  the  time  and  care  of  supernumeraries ; 
a  household  of  six  servants  is  considered  a 
large  one,  and  of  four  a  sufficient.  When 
the  half  dozen  is  extended,  it  is  only  to  mul¬ 
tiply  the  number  of  footmen  or  stable-servants; 
while  in  the  family  of  the  bourgeois  or  small 
rentier,  as  in  the  same  modest  class  of  London 
lodgers,  the  bonne ,  or  maid  of  all  work,  is  the 
u  many-sided  slave”  of  the  house. 

To  these  servants,  whether  in  the  noble 
hotel  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  or  the 
fourth  story  of  some  small  mansion  in  the 
Marais,  only  two  meals  a  day  are  allotted,  and 
those  chiefly  composed  of  broth  and  vegeta¬ 
bles.  There  is  nothing  like  the  plentiful 
housekeeping  of  an  opulent  English  family, 
from  one  end  of  France  to  the  other.  Every 
thing  is  calculated  by  portions,  by  ounces, 
by  pennyweights.  The  noble  sirloin,  the 
huge  plum-pudding,  the  bread  and  butter  a 
discretion ,  would  be  regarded  as  a  hecatomb 
fit  only  for  the  board  of  an  ogre.  The  well- 
seethed  meat  from  which  his  master’s  potage 
has  been  extracted,  a  vast  green  pond  of  spi¬ 
nach,  a  bowl  of  stewed  white  beans,  or  a  salad, 
with  an  occasional  dish  of  well-cooked  mutton 
chops,  is  considered  luxurious  living  by  the 
menials  of  the  best  houses.  From  the  table 
this  parsimony  extends  to  the  fuel  department. 
Except  at  the  two  moments  of  the  day  when 
breakfast  or  dinner  is  preparing,  scarcely  any 
fire  is  kept  in  the  offices.  One  of  their  great 
charges  of  troublesomeness  against  English 
inmates  is,  the  constant  demand  for  hot- water. 
They  insist  that,  between  the  tea-making  of 
the  maids  and  ablutions  of  the  master  and 
mistress,  we  cost  them  a  fortune  a-day  in  logs 
of  wood  and  pans  of  charcoal ;  and,  during 
the  summer  months,  hot  water  forms  a  regu¬ 
lar  article  of  extra  expenditure  in  the  furnished 
hotels.  Even  water  for  household  use,  scan¬ 
tily  as  it  is  furnished,  and  disgusting  as  are 
the  results  of  such  scantiness,  is  proverbially 
expensive  in  Paris,  Louis  Philippe  having 
been  heard  to  remark,  that  he  furnishes  his 
navy  with  wine  at  Toulon  at  a  less  cost  per 
gallon  than  the  price  of  Seine  water  in  the 
capital.  Of  the  cheap  vin  ordinaire,  however, 
to  which  his  Majesty  alluded,  it  may  be  ob¬ 


served,  en  passant,  that  the  very  smell  of  a 
bottle  of  such  claret  would  suffice  to  give  the 
cholera  to  an  English  hackney-coachman. 

It  is  to  these  habits  of  domestic  meanness 
and  discomfort,  that  the  increase  of  restaura¬ 
teurs'  establishments  may  be  attributed.  The 
restaurants  of  Paris  are  said  to  amount  to 
more  than  three  thousand ;  and  a  considerable 
number  of  persons  of  the  middle  classes  avoid 
the  responsibility  and  trouble  of  a  household, 
by  taking  their  meals,  daily,  au  restaurant , 
or  being  furnished  with  them  by  a  traiteur . 
The  expense  of  a  dinner  is  pretty  nearly  the 
same  as  at  an  English  coffee-house,  greater 
than  at  an  English  club.  At  the  respectable 
houses,  a  single  man  may  dine  for  six  or  seven 
francs,  or  augment  the  expense  to  the  prices 
of  the  Albion  or  the  Clarendon;  but  a  large 
party  is  furnished  at  the  best  restaurant  in 
Paris,  the  Rocher  de  Cancale,  for  two  napo¬ 
leons,  or  five-and-thirty  shillings  a  head,  with 
such  a  dinner  as  would  be  charged  in  London 
at  five  guineas  a  head. 

Few  things  tend  more  completely  to  disor¬ 
ganize  the  habits  of  domestic  life  than  this 
system  of  dining  in  public.  From  the  bril¬ 
liant  saloons  of  the  Cafe  de  Paris,  Velour,  or 
Very,  it  is  difficult  to  a  Frenchman  to  return 
to  the  apartment  whose  hearth  blazes  not, 
and  whose  lamp  is  still  unlighted.  The 
theatres  naturally  present  themselves  as  a 
welcome  intermediary  transition;  and  it  is 
chiefly  to  this  cause  we  attribute  the  nightly 
filling  often  or  a  dozen  theatres.  The  French 
are  not  great  readers-- have  no  private  libra¬ 
ries — and  the  excitement  of  the  drama  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  fill  up  the  vacuum  of  their  most 
undomesticated  frame  of  life.  It  is  an  error 
to  suppose  that  their  dramatic  entertainments 
are  enjoyed  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  our  own. 
The  prices  of  the  Theatre  Franqais,  which 
is  nightly  overflowing,  are  nearly  double 
those  of  any  London  theatre ;  and  such,  too,  is 
the  case  with  the  respectable  juniors  ;  nor  is 
there  a  half-price  to  accommodate  the  trading 
and  working  classes. 

It  is  but  charitable  to  attribute  to  the  in¬ 
completeness  of  their  establishments,  the  want 
of  hospitality  so  remarkable  among  the  Pa¬ 
risians.  A  kitchen  six  feet  square,  closely 
adjoining  the  dining-room,  is,  by  no  means, 
propitious  to  dinner-giving;  and  they  accord¬ 
ingly  limit  their  entertainments  to  a  few 
glasses  of  syrup,  or  sugar  and  water.  All 
this  humiliating  parsimony  is  not  without 
its  effect  on  the  national  character.  The 
human  mind  readily  narrows  itself  to  its 
sphere  of  action  :  and  better  qualities  come 
to  be  doled  out  in  portions,  and  weighed  in 
pennyweights,  as  well  as  fricandeaux  and 
pickled  tunny.  The  Parisians  are  small 
and  mean  in  all  their  calculations.  With 
the  exception  of  their  public  monuments, 
every  thing  is  on  the  most  pitiful  calibre ; 
and  the  word  “ shabby!”  is  constantly  rising 
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to  the  lips  of  all  foreigners  with  whom  the 
French  are  in  habits  of  intercourse. 

The  most  liberal  in  their  expenditure,  are 
the  families  of  what  is  insolently  termed,  by 
the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  Varistocratie  de 
finance  ;  i.  e.  the  wealthy  bankers,  stock¬ 
brokers,  and  merchants,  who  inhabit  the 
Chaussee  d’Antin,  and  newly-erected  quarters 
of  Paris, — such  as  the  Rothschilds,  Roys, 
Delesserts,  Lefevres,  Foulds,  &c.  & c.  &c. 
These  are  the  people  who  possess  the  finest 
houses,  furniture,  equipages,  jewels,  villas ; 
and  who  make  feasts,  not  only  for  their  friends, 
but  for  themselves.  The  gay  carriages  filled 
with  pretty,  showily-dressed  women,  which 
frequent  the  Avenue  de  Longchamps— the 
best  boxes  at  the  French  opera — the  hand¬ 
somest  country-houses  on  the  banks  of  the 
Seine  or  the  Marne — belong  to  this  class  of 
the  community.  It  was  among  these  that 
Monsieur  Thiers,  the  minister,  and  Monsieur 
Lehon,  the  Belgian  ambassader,  sought  their 
wives,  who  had  not  only  money  to  spend,  but 
the  inclination  to  spend  it.  It  is  among  these 
that  Fossin  disposes  of  his  diamonds,  Vacher 
of  his  furniture,  Odiot  of  his  plate,  Herbault 
of  his  hats,  Chevet  of  his  pine-apples.  These 
are  the  people  who  applaud  Scribe,  and  de¬ 
vour  Balzac;  for  whom  Taglioni  dances,  and 
Falcon  sings  ! 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  aristocracy 
of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  which  affects 
to  look  down  with  contempt  upon  this  gaudy, 
fluttering,  ephemeral  crew,  is  a  jot  more  dig¬ 
nified  in  its  habits,  or  magnanimous  in  its 
principles.  They  make  twice  as  much  parade 
over  their  meagre,  ill-served  dinners;  and 
perform  ko-too  with  a  far  more  Chinese  cere¬ 
monial,  in  their  half-lighted  and  whole  faded 
saloons.  They  are  invariably  on  the  qui  vice 
to  let  or  sell  any  portion  of  their  belongings ; 
pretending  to  disregard  the  luxuries  of  life, 
except  when,  at  some  diplomatic  fete ,  they 
are  to  be  enjoyed  for  nothing.  With  this 
view,  they  fasten  upon  the  different  embas¬ 
sies;  on  this  account,  they  abhor  the  dynasty 
whose  delinquency  has  forced  them  to  resign 
the  feasts  of  the  Tuileries,  and  the  good 
things  emanating  from  government;  for  who 
can  give  credit  to  their  affectation  of  loyalty 
towards  the  deposed  family,  in  whose  favour 
not  a  finger  was  uplifted  by  the  nobility  dur¬ 
ing  the  struggle  of  the  three  days  !  We  do 
not  hesitate  to  assert,  that  all  the  higher 
grades  of  nobility  have  departed  from  France; 
and  that  there  is  as  much  difference  in  points 
of  honour  and  generosity  between  an  English 
nobleman  and  a  French  ultra,  as  between  the 
Chevalier  Bayard  and  a  coal-heaver.  —  The 
Metropolitan. 


PREMATURE  INTERMENT. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  in  warm  cli¬ 
mates,  in  Ireland,  and  some  other  countries 
in  which  early  interment  is  customary,  and 


in  periods  of  epidemic  and  infectious  dis¬ 
eases,  persons  have  been  prematurely  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  gave,  in  whom,  although  there 
was  apparent  death,  yet  life  still  remained. 
In  this  country,  therefore,  and  in  many 
others,  the  rights  of  sepulture  are  deferred 
until  putrefaction,  the  unequivocal  test  of 
the  total  cessation  of  ever}'  function  of  life, 
begins  to  display  itself.  Numerous  well 
authenticated  cases  of  apparent  death  might 
be  mentioned ;  but  not  to  occupy  your  time 
unnecessarily,  I  will  mention  a  few  only. 
Diemerbroeck,  in  his  work,  “  Tractatur  de 
Peste,’’  (lib.  iv.  hut.  85,)  states,  that  a  pea¬ 
sant,  who  had  apparently  died  of  the  plague, 
and  had  discovered  no  signs  of  respiration 
after  three  days,  on  being  carried  to  the 
grave,  recovered,  and  lived  many  years  after¬ 
wards.  Howard,  the  philanthropist,  in  his 
works  on  prisons,  mentions  that  he  has  known 
instances  where  persons  supposed  to  be 
dead  of  the  gaol  fever,  and  brought  out  for 
burial,  on  being  washed  with  cold  water 
has  shown  signs  of  life,  and  soon  afterwards 
recovered.  Several  instances  of  this  kind 
have  lately  occurred  in  India.  One  of  the 
most  heart  rending  accounts  of  premature 
interments  that  I  know’,  refers  to  one  of  the 
family  of  Clop  ton,  of  Clopton-hall,  near 
Stratford-on-Avon.  A  contagious  fever 
was  carried  into  the  family,  and  attacked 
one  of  the  daughters  and  a  son.  This  young 
lady  apparently  died,  and  was  deposited  in 
the  family  vault,  under  the  church  at  Strat¬ 
ford,  on  a  bier,  as  was  the  custom  of  the 
period,  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  in  great  fa¬ 
milies  who  had  vaults.  About  a  week,  or  ten 
days  afterwards,  her  brother  actually  died  ; 
and,  on  opening  the  vault,  to  prepare  for  his 
interment,  the  unfortunate  lady  was  found 
sitting  on  the  steps  of  the  vault,  having 
risen  from  her  bier,  and  died,  if  not  of  the 
horror  which  her  situation  must  have  excited, 
of  starvation.  Perhaps  some  of  you  know 
the  anecdote  in  the  history  of  Vesalius, 
the  celebrated  anatomist,  regarding  the 
dissection  of  a  Spanish  gentleman,  in  whom, 
on  opening  the  thorax,  the  heart  was  found 
still  pulsating.  The  unfortunate  philoso¬ 
pher  was  brought  before  the  Inquisition, 
and,  but  for  the  intercession  of  Philip  the 
Second,  to  whom  he  was  physician,  would 
have  been  condemned  to  death.  He  expiated 
his  unintentional  offence  by  a  journey  to 
the  Holy  Land  ;  and,  in  returning,  was  ship¬ 
wrecked  on  the  island  of  Zante,  where  he 
died  of  hunger.  M.  Bruhier,  a  French 
physician  in  the  seventeenth  century,  relates 
a  case,  on  the  authority  of  M.  L’Abbe 
Menon,  of  a  young  womnn  who  was  restored 
from  apparent  death  by  the  first  incision  of 
the  anatomist’s  scalpel,  and  lived  many  years 
afterwards.  Enough  has  been  detailed  to 
show  the  necessity  of  not  pronouncing  has¬ 
tily  on  the  presence  of  death,  until  the  last 
unequivocal  sign  presents  itself.  At  a  late 
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juncture,  the  state  of  collapse  which  occurred 
in  Asiatic  cholera,  bore,  in  many  instances, 
the  closest  similitude  to  death  ;  and,  in  a 
less  enlightened  age,  might  have  added  many 
instances  to  those  already  too  numerous 
tales  of  horror,  of  hasty  and  inconsiderate 
entombment  of  the  living.  Those  who  are 
desirous  of  perusing  extraordinary  relations 
of  this  kind  may  be  amply  satisfied  in  the 
article,  11  Premature  Interment,”  in  the  En¬ 
cyclopaedia  Britannica  ;  in  the  works  of 
Diemerbroeck  and  Hildanus;  and  in  the 
“  Dissertation  sur  l’incertitude  des  signes 
de  la  mort  et  l’abus  des  intermens,  et  em- 
baumemeHts  precipites,”  of  John  Bruhier, 
published  in  1742.  Many  of  the  accounts 
of  this  description  are,  undoubtedly,  fabu¬ 
lous  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  such 
instances  have  occurred. — From  Professor 
A.  T.  Thompson’s  Lectures  on  Medical 
Jurisprudence  ;  reported  in  the  Lancet. 


THE  SIGNS  OF  DEATH. 

The  first  of  the  signs  of  death,  is  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  respiration,  and  of  pulsation  in 
the  heart  and  arteries.  The  suspension  of 
respiration  is  the  most  certain  of  these,  and 
it  cannot  be  continued  many  minutes  with¬ 
out  actual  death  supervening  ;  whereas  the 
action  of  the  heart  and  arteries  may  be  sus¬ 
pended  for  a  considerable  time,  if  respira¬ 
tion  be  still  carried  on,  however  obscurely, 
and  yet  those  organs  be  again  awakened  to 
activity.  But  when  respiration  ceases, 
nothing  can  again  arouse  their  function 
into  action,  the  irritability  of  the  heart 
depending  solely  on  the  due  oxidizement,  or 
change,  of  the  vital  fluid  from  venous  to 
arterial  blood  ;  so  true  is  the  scriptural 
phrase,  that  “  life  is  in  the  breath.”  1'he 
first  object,  therefore,  in  supposed  death, 
whether  occurring  suddenly,  or  from  linger¬ 
ing  disease,  is  to  ascertain  whether  respira¬ 
tion  still  continues.  This  can,  in  many 
instances,  be  perceived  by  baring  the  thorax 
and  abdomen  ;  for  it  is  impossible  for 
breathing  to  be  carried  on  for  many  seconds 
without  the  influence  of  the  respiratory 
muscles,  the  eflect  of  the  action  of  which  is 
to  elevate  the  ribs  and  depress  the  diaphragm, 
so  as  to  push  forward  the  sternum,  and 
cause  a  momentary  swelling  of  the  abdomen. 
It  is  of  great  importance  to  the  young  prac¬ 
titioner,  to  accustom  his  eye  to  judge  accu¬ 
rately  of  these  movements,  as  the  ordinary 
methods  of  applying  a  mirror  to  the  mouth, 
or  a  downy  feather  near  it,  are  both  liable 
to  error.  Jf  the  mirror  be  warmer  than  the 
expired  breath,  no  sign  can  be  obtained  by 
it,  because  the  breath  is  not  condensed  upon 
it ;  or,  the  insensible  perspiration  from  the 
hand  of  him  who  holds  it  may  sully  its  sur¬ 
face  ;  whilst  “  the  light  and  weightless 
down,”  if  confided  in,  will  delude  more  than 
the  prince,  who  is  thus  described  as  having 


been  deceived  by  it,  when  carrying  oft’  the 
crown  from  the  pillow  of  his  royal  father. 

"  By  his  gates  of  bveatli, 

There  lies  a  downy  feather,  which  stirs  not ; 

Did  he  suspire  that  light  and  weightless  down 
Perchance  must  move.” 

Another  symptom,  the  opacity  and  want 
of  lustre  in  the  eye,  is  equally  fallacious  ; 
even  the  thin  slimy  membrane  which  covers 
the  cornea  in  the  eye  of  the  dead,  which 
breaks  in  pieces  when  touched,  and  is  easily 
removed  from  the  cornea  by  wiping,  some¬ 
times  is  formed  many  hours  before  death 
occurs  ;  and  I  have  seen  it  in  cases  which, 
after  all  hope  had  ceased,  recovered.  In 
several  instances,  also,  this  appearance  does 
not  present  itself  even  after  death  ;  as,  for 
instance,  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  hydro¬ 
cyanic  acid,  in  which  the  eye  retains  all  its 
lustre  for  hours  after  death  ;  and  the  iris 
even  contracts  when  approached  by  a  bright 
light.  This  sign,  therefore,  when  taken 
alone,  is  of  no  value;  although,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  others,  it  tends  to  confirm  the  sus¬ 
picion  that  death  has  already  gained  his 
triumph. 

The  state  of  collapse  which  is  one  of  the 
symptoms  of  cholera  asphyxia,  has  demon¬ 
strated  how  little  is  the  value  of  coldness  of 
the  body  as  a  sign  of  death.  In  that  singu¬ 
lar  disease,  the  coldness  which  accompanies 
the  state  of  collapse  is  that  of  ice,  and  during 
it  no  pulsation  can  be  perceived,  even  at  the 
heart ;  yet  the  person  lives  and  breathes, 
and  frequently  recovers.  Drowned  persons 
also,  in  whom  animation  is  only  suspended, 
and  who  may  be  recalled  to  life,  are  always 
cold ;  whereas  in  some  diseases,  apoplexy, 
for  example,  a  certain  degree  of  warmth  is 
perceived  for  many  hours.  I  have  noticed 
it  in  some  bodies  on  the  day  after  that  on 
which  the  person  died  ;  and  yet  no  doubt 
whatever  existed  that  death  had  actually 
taken  place.  A  beggar  went  to  bed  drunk, 
and  died  suddenly  during  the  night.  On  the 
next  evening  he  was  carried  to  the  anatomi¬ 
cal  hall  in  Padua,  and,  on  the  third  day  after 
his  death,  he  was  dissected.  Morgagni, 
who  operated,  found  the  body  still  warm. 
Paleness  and  lividity  of  countenance  always 
accompany  such  a  state  of  collapse  as  I 
have  mentioned  ;  the  body  even  becomes 
blue ;  this  sign,  therefore,  which  is  usually 
put  down  as  one  indicating  death,  is  of  less 
value  than  any  of  the  others.  Cases,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  occurred  in  which  the 
countenance  has  remained  unchanged  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  alter  death  ;  and,  in  some 
instances,  as  Dr.  Paris  has  remarked,  “its 
colour  and  complexion  have  not  only  been 
preserved,  but  even  heightened  as  if  the 
spirit,  scorning  the  blow  which  severed  it 
from  mortality  had  left  the  smile  it  raised, 
upon  the  moveless  features ;  or,  as  Shak- 
speare  would  express  it, — 
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"  smiling,  as  some  fly  had  tickled  slumber. 

Not  as  death's  dart,  being  laugh’d  at.” 

Next  to  putrefaction,  the  rigidity  of  the 
limbs  is  one  of  the  most  certain  signs  of 
death.  It  is  true-that  stiffness  of  the  limbs 
may  proceed  from  several  causes,  but  the 
rigidity  thus  produced  is  not  difficult  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  from  that  of  death  :  in  some  cases 
of  syncope,  and  in  catalepsy,  there  is  con-’ 
siderable  stiffness  ;  but,  in  such  cases,  it  is 
accompanied  with  warmth,  and  takes  place, 
as  Orfila  has  remarked,  immediately  after 
the  commencement  of  the  disease,  whereas 
the  stiffness  of  death  does  not  commence 
until  some  time  after  death,  when  the  animal 
heat  is  not  longer  perceptible  to  the  senses. 
The  stiffness  which  occurs  in  some  convul¬ 
sive  affections  is,  also,  as  readily  distinguished 
from  the  rigidity  of  death,  by  the  fact,  that 
although  there  is  great  difficulty  in  changing 
the  position  of  the  rigid  limbs,  yet,  when 
left,  they  immediately  resume  their  former 
position  :  in  the  stiffness  of  death,  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  limb  which  has  been  changed 
does  not  return  to  its  former  position. 
Orfila  has  supposed,  that  it  is  possible  to 
mistake  the  stiffness  of  a  person  who  has 
been  frozen,  but  is  not  dead,  for  that  which 
is  the  inevitable  result  of  death;  but,  in  the 
former  case,  the  stiffness  is  uniform ;  the 
skin,  the  mammae  and  belly  are  as  rigid  as 
the  muscles,  a  circumstance  not  present  in 
the  stiffness  of  death,  in  which  the  muscles 
alone  display  any  degree  of  resistance. 
When  the  skin,  also,  of  a  frozen  person  is 
depressed  by  forcibly  pressing  the  finger 
upon  it,  the  hollow  thus  produced  is  a  long 
time  disappearing.  He  adds,  when  the  po¬ 
sition  of  a  frozen  limb  is  changed,  a  little 
noise  is  heard,  caused  by  the  rupture  ot  the 
particles  of  ice  contained  in  the  displaced 
part.  It  must,  however,  be  remarked,  that 
this  degree  of  freezing  can  only  occur  when 
the  body  has  remained  for  some  time  after 
death  exposed  to  extreme  cold.  I  shall  re¬ 
cur  to  this  subject,  in  mentioning  the  signs 
which  indicate  that  death  has  been  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  exposure  to  cold. 

From  all  that  has  been  said,  it  is  evident 
that  there  are  no  certain  signs  that  a  person 
is  truly  dead,  except  the  total  cessation  of 
respiration,  and  the  commencing  putridity 
of  the  body.  The  question  then  presents 
itself — by  what  means  are  we  made  aware 
of  the  existence  of  putrefaction  ? 

In  its  earliest  stage,  putrefaction  is  sus¬ 
pected  when  the  body  becomes  soft,  and  be¬ 
gins  to  exhale  an  offensive  odour,  and  the 
fleshy  parts  to  assume  a  dark  colour.  When 
it  is  no  longer  doubtful,  the  odour  is  strongly 
ammoniacal,  the  parts  seem  as  if  dissolving, 
their  colour  is  constantly  altering,  and  they 
separate  into  a  kind  of  gelatinous  mass.  In 
such  states  of  the  body  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  death  is  actually  present ;  but  if 
we  wish  to  investigate  its  causes  by  dissec¬ 


tion,  no  certain  judgment  can  be  formed  on 
the  state  of  the  soft  parts,  after  the  first 
stage  of  putrefaction,  or,  rather,  a  tendency 
to  it,  has  passed.  But  dissection  is  available, 
even  in  the  last  stage,  long  after  interment 
has  taken  place,  if  the  object  be  to  ascertain 
fractures  or  injuries  to  bones  ;  and,  also,  in 
some  cases  of  poisoning,  where  the  sub¬ 
stances  are  of  a  character  not  very  suscepti¬ 
ble  of  decomposition.  Fodere  relates  a 
case  of  a  dead  body  having  been  found  in  a 
field,  in  the  arrondissement  of  Trevoux, 
during  the  month  ol  May,  1811.  It  was  in 
a  state  of  putridity,  and  the  surgeon,  w'ho 
was  ordered  to  examine  it,  not  liking  the 
task,  reported  generally  that  he  had  disco¬ 
vered  no  marks  of  violence  ;  but,  on  inter¬ 
ring  the  body,  it  was  remarked,  on  the 
dropping  of  a  handkerchief  which  covered 
the  head,  that  the  bones  of  the  cranium 
separated,  and  the  brain  issued  out.  A 
special  examination  of  the  head  was  ordered, 
and  it  wras  found  that  this  person  had  re¬ 
ceived  three  blows  from  a  cutting  instrument, 
which  separated  the  parietal  bones  from  the 
rest  of  the  skull.  The  bones  had  been  re¬ 
placed,  and  secured  with  the  handkerchief. 
The  murderers  were  afterwards  discovered 
and  punished.  No  rules  can  be  laid  down 
as  to  the  time,  after  death,  which  may  be 
allowed  to  intervene  before  putrefaction  is 
likely  to  take  place.  If  the  person  have 
died  suddenly,  it  is  likely  to  be  retarded  or 
accelerated  only  by  the  state  of  the  weather : 
it  is  accelerated  by  heat  and  humidity, 
retarded  by  a  cold  and  dry  state  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere. — From  Professor  A.  T.  Thom¬ 
son’s  Lectures  on  Medical  Jurisprudence  ; 
reported  in  the  Lancet. 


of  a  Scatter. 


PREJUDICE  AGAINST  FISH. 

We  read  in  the  newspapers  ever  and  anon  of 
alarming  scarcities  of  food  among  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  Scotch  islands  and  the  coasts 
of  Ireland.  Why  is  this  P  The  seas  beside 
which  the  lot  of  these  people  has  been  cast 
abound,  more  than  almost  any  others  in  the 
known  world,  with  the  richest  and  most 
grateful  of  food.  Why  do  we  hear  of  starva¬ 
tion  among  hundreds  or  thousands  where 
Providence  has  prepared  abundance,  luxuri¬ 
ous  abundance,  for  myriads  and  millions  ? 
The  fact  is  a  very  simple  one,  and  it  cannot 
be  gainsayed.  The  Celtic  tribes  have  re¬ 
tained  to  this  hour  the  prejudices  against 
fish  and  fishing,  which  we  trace  in  every  re¬ 
cord  of  the  uncivilized  period  of  ancient 
Greece.  While  so  many  plans  are  in  agita¬ 
tion  for  the  improvement  of  the  physical  con¬ 
dition  of  one  of  the  principal  sections  of  our 
empire,  why  do  we  hear  nothing  of  some 
national  effort  to  overcome  this  fatal  ab¬ 
surdity  ?  Among  the  most  crying  cases  of 
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recent  Irish  calamity,  a  large  proportion  come 
from  the  little  islands  scattered  along  the 
mouths  of  the  great  Irish  estuaries.  These 
famishing  people  have  their  salvation  before 
their  eyes — ’out  they  will  not  turn  to  it  with 
a  good  heart.  It  is  the  same,  or  even  worse, 
with  the  Hebrides  at  this  moment.  And 
what  wonder  that  such  should  be  the  case  P 
We  happen  to  number  among  the  most 
esteemed  of  our  personal  friends  one  of  the 
principal  proprietors  of  that  interesting  archi¬ 
pelago — and  we  are  assured,  that  though, 
during  thirty  years  past,  that  family  has 
made  every  effort  to  encourage  sea-fishing 
among  their  dependents,  it  has  never  been  in 
their  power  to  procure,  except  in  the  smoothest 
weather  of  summer  and  autumn,  a  decent 
supply  of  sea-fish  even  for  their  own  table. 
The  removal  of  a  prejudice  thus  rooted  might 
surely  be  the  worthy  object  of  some  legisla. 
torial  measure,  and  by  such  only,  we  are  well 
convinced,  can  it  ever  be  effectually  removed. 
— Quarterly  Review . 


THE  PORTUGUESE  REVOLUTION. 

The  following  forcible  description  of  the 
horrors  of  the  Portuguese  Revolution  in  18*27, 
is  from  Lord  Carnarvon’s  recently  published 
work : — 

On  his  lordship’s  arrival  at  Setuval — a  con¬ 
siderable  town  in  the  south  of  the  kingdom, 
he  was  dissuaded  from  pursuing  his  journey, 
and  the  town  itself  soon  exhibited  a  terrific 
scene.  On  an  open  space  adjoining  the 
town,  “  an  enormous  concourse  of  people 
were  assembled.  Night  had  long  set  in,  but 
we  saw  by  the  glare  of  the  lamps  the  crowd 
collected  most  densely  around  a  regimental 
band,  which  was  playing  with  amazing  spirit 
the  Ultra-Royalist  hymn  ;  but  even  this  fa¬ 
vourite  tune  was  often  drowned  by  the  deaf¬ 
ening  shouts  of  “  Miguel  the  First,  the  Ab¬ 
solute,  the  most  Absolute  King!  and  death 
to  the  Malleardos,*  death  to  the  infamous 
Constitutionalists!’  It  was  evident  that  the 
designs  of  the  Miguelites  in  promoting  this 
meeting  had  been  crowned  with  success. 
The  popular  enthusiasm  was  at  its  height, 
and  characterized  by  such  extreme  ferocity, 
that  I  could  not  behold  it  without  awe,  or 
hear  the  deadly  imprecations  heaped  upon  the 
Constitutionalists,  without  feeling  that  a  ter- 

*  The  Constitutionalists  were  about  this  time 
contemptuously  called  the  Malleavdos,  or  Spotted 
Ones,  iu  consequence  of  an  accident  that  befell  Dom 
Miguel ;  and  the  story  is  illustrative  of  the  quick 
fancy  and  readiness  of  the  people  who  made  the 
application.  He  was  driving  an  open  carriage  drawn 
by  two  spotted  horses,  which  ran  away  with  him 
w  ith  so  much  vehemence  as  to  endanger  his  safety. 
The  people,  who  were  generally  attached  to  Dom 
Miguel,  immediately  applied  the  term  Malleardos  to 
the  Constitutionalists,  thereby  intending  to  express 
their  belief  that,  in  one  respect  at  least,  they  resem¬ 
bled  the  spotted  horses,  being  equally  disposed  to 
run  away  with  the  car  of  the  state,  and  to  compromise 
the  safety  of  their  prince. 


rible  hour  of  vengeance  was  at  hand.  I 
have  mingled  much  in  revolutionary  scenes, 
but  never  before  or  since,  have  I  seen  the 
human  face  distorted  by  such  a  variety  of 
horrible  passions:  passions  cradled  in  fana¬ 
ticism,  nursed  in  silence  and  in  gloom,  but 
now  roused  to  madness,  and  ready  to  break 
down  every  barrier  opposed  to  their  gratifi¬ 
cation.  Every  passing  occurrence  ministered 
to  their  hate,  and  furnished  matter  for  hateful 
illustration  :  if  a  rocket  went  up  ill,  the  peo¬ 
ple  called  it  a  Constitutionalist,  a  declaration 
received  with  yells  expressive  of  the  utmost 
detestation  and  contempt;  if  it  rose  well, 
they  cried  out  that  even  thus  should  their 
knives  be  sent  into  the  hearts  of  the  accursed 
Freemasons,  and  then  they  expressed  fervent 
wishes  that  their  traitorous  heads  were  burn¬ 
ing  in  the  wheel  of  the  rocket.  In  short, 
among  that  assembled  multitude  all  seemed 
alike  transported  by  one  common  love  for  the 
Infant,  by  one  common  hatred  to  his  oppo¬ 
nents,  and  by  one  pervading  sentiment  of 
unlimited  and  almost  phrenzied  devotion  to 
the  church.  They  were  inflamed  by  music 
and  the  spirit-stirring  hymn;  by  wine,  which 
gave  an  appalling  character  of  desperation  to 
their  gestures  ;  and  by  religious  zealots,  who 
whispered,  in  each  pause  of  the  storm,  that 
every  blow  they  struck  was  struck  for  God. 
It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  effect  produced 
at  intervals  by  the  sudden  glare  of  the  fire¬ 
works  dispersing  the  gloom  and  lighting  up, 
though  but  for  an  instant,  their  stern  and 
excited  countenances.  Those  momentary 
gleams  showed  each  man  his  neighbour's 
passion,  aud  strengthened  his  own  from  a 
sense  of  the  general  sympathy;  so  that  every 
moment  their  expressions  of  vengeance  became 
fiercer,  and  their  shouts  more  vehement  and 
unintennilted. 

“  At  length  they  raised  the  cry  of  ‘  Death 
to  the  English !’  My  host  had  long  before 
urged  me  to  quit  the  scene,  but  the  deep  in¬ 
terest  with  which  I  viewed  these  tumultuary 
proceedings  fixed  me  spell-bound  to  the  spot. 
Had  my  British  origin  been  discovered,  my 
situation  might  have  been  very  unpleasant, 
but  the  same  dark  face,  which  in  Spain  con¬ 
vinced  the  authorities  that  J  was  a  native 
outlaw,  effectually  shielded  me  at  Setuval 
from  the  suspicion  of  being  an  Englishman  ; 
still  my  foreign  accent  might  have  betrayed 
me  had  I  been  compelled  to  speak,  and  I  felt 
on  many  grounds  the  necessity  of  retiring,  for 
the  people  were  ripe  for  violence  ;  and  their 
leaders,  seeing  that  the  time  for  action  had 
arrived,  bade  the  music  cease.  The  crowd, 
that  had  been  long  pent  up,  chafing  like  a 
mighty  stream  within  a  narrow  channel,  now 
overflowed  on  all  sides,  bearing  down  on  Se¬ 
tuval  to  carry  their  revolutionary  intentions 
into  effect.  In  trying  to  disengage  myself 
from  the  turmoil,  I  observed  that  I  was  often 
recognised  as  a  stranger,  though  not  as  an 
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Englishman.  Many  fierce  inquiring  glances 
were  bent  upon  me,  many  persons  seemed  in¬ 
clined  to  stop  me,  and  were  only  prevented 
by  the  hurried  movements  of  the  multitude, 
which  pressed  on,  rank  after  rank,  like  the 
waves  of  the  sea ;  once,  indeed,  a  savage¬ 
looking  fellow,  rendered  still  more  fierce  by 
intoxication,  seized  me  by  the  coat,  and,  de¬ 
claring  that  I  was  a  Freemason,  desired  me 
to  shout  for  the  Absolute  King.  My  actual 
position  was  not  agreeable,  for  my  host  had 
warned  me  that  although  I  might  pass 
through  the  crowd  unmolested,  still  if  a  mere 
urchin  raised  the  cry  of  Freemason  against 
me,  the  people,  in  their  irritated  state,  might 
fall  upon  me,  as  a  pack  obeys  a  single  hound; 
no  well-known  Constitutionalist  would  that 
night,  he  assured  me,  trust  himself  on  that 
plot  of  ground  for  all  the  treasures  of  the 
British  exchequer;  but  the  danger,  if  real, 
w as  but  momentary,  for,  disordered  by  wine 
and  forced  onwards  by  the  irresistible  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  crowd,  my  assailant  lost  his  hold 
before  I  had  time  to  reply.  Extricating  my¬ 
self  from  the  crowd  I  took  refuge  in  a  knoll 
of  trees  behind  the  chapel,  where  I  saw 
groups  of  men  careering  around  with  shouts 
and  gesticulations  absolutely  demoniac,  and 
rather  resembling  enraged  wild  beasts  than 
rational  beings;  and  still  as  I  made  the  best 
of  my  way  to  the  inn  by  a  circuitous  path,  I 
heard  the  loud  beat  of  the  drum  and  the  in¬ 
furiated  cries  of  the  people,  as  they  rushed  to 
attack  the  dwellings  of  the  Constitutionalists, 
who  were,  however,  generally  speaking,  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  tempest,  and  had  fled  from 
their  houses  some  hours  before  the  rising  of 
the  gale.’’ 


KEEPING  THE  SABBATH. 

[The  following  is  from  an  excellent,  little 
work  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  candidates 
i'or  confirmation,  and  young  persons  generally. 
It  is  entitled  A  Short  Commentary  on  the 
Church  Catechism ,  and  its  author  is  the  Rev. 
Charles  Wesley,  B.D.,  one  of  the  Priests  in 
ordinary  to  the  King.  The  text  is  the 
Fourth  Commandment :] 

IV.  “  Remember  that  thou  keep”  fyc. 

The  Sabbath  day  signifies  the  day  of  rest, 
which,  under  the  law,  was  the  seventh  day  of 
the  week :  the  day  on  which  God  rested,  or 
ceased,  from  the  work  of  creation.  This 
commandment,  which  was  strictly  binding 
upon  the  Jews,  was  particularly  adapted  to  a 
worldly  minded  people,  whom  it  forced,  by 
compelling  a  total  abstinence  from  employ¬ 
ment,  to  think,  once  in  seven  days,  of  the 
providence  of  God,  and  allow  to  the  labourer 
and  cattle  that  respite,  with  which  a  merciful 
Creator  thought  proper  to  indulge  them. 

The  Sabbath  day  is  kept  holy  by  cessation 
from  work,  and  devoting  the  leisure  afforded 


by  that  cessation  to  the  immediate  and  espe¬ 
cial  service  of  God. 

The  Jews  assembled  to  worship  on  the 
Sabbath  (a) :  they  also  doubled  the  daily 
sacrifice  ( b )  :  and  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
priests  and  Levites  then  read  and  expounded 
some  portions  of  the  law  (c).* 

“.The  stranger  within  thy  gates,”  means 
any  Gentile  or  foreigner,  who  lived  among 
the  Jews  and  had  embraced  their  religion. 

How  impatiently,  at  one  time,  the  restraint 
of  this  commandment  was  borne  by  a  nation 
so  addicted  to  gain,  appears  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  prophets  reproach  them  for  pol¬ 
luting  and  profaning  the  Sabbath  ;  though, 
in  the  age  of  our  Saviour,  they  affected  to 
keep  it  with  a  minute  and  superstitious  ex¬ 
actness. 

We  may  collect  from  the  conduct  and  pre¬ 
cepts  of  our  Lord,  how  far  the  fourth  com¬ 
mandment  is  binding  upon  Christians,  He 
attended  public  worship ;  nor  does  he  any¬ 
where  discountenance  the  strict  observance  of 
the  Sabbath  among  the  Jews,  except  when 
their  foolish,  overstrained  interpretations, 
were  plainly  detrimental  to  the  good  of  man¬ 
kind.  In  every  case  of  necessity  and  charity, 
he  relaxed  the  pressure  of  the  Mosaic  yoke. 
His  disciples  were  allowed  to  pluck  the  ears 
of  corn,  to  rub,  and  to  eat  them  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath  day,  in  order  to  satisfy  their  hunger ; 
though  the  Jews,  who  considered  this  a  sort 
of  reaping,  denied  that  it  was  lawful  to  do  so 
on  the  Sabbath.  He  healed  the  sick  upon 
the  Sabbath  day  ;  an  act,  concerning  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  which  the  Pharisees  appear  to  have 
doubted.  He  affirmed  that  the  Sabbath  was 
instituted  by  God  for  the  benefit  of  human 
creatures  ;  so  that  whatever  is  indispensable 
to  the  welfare  of  man  is  allowed  by  the  Sab¬ 
batical  precept.  On  this  day,  acts  of  devo¬ 
tion  and  benevolence,  with  a  reasonable  at¬ 
tention  to  works  of  necessity,  will  charac¬ 
terize  the  conduct  of  the  earnest  Christian. 

It  is  a  violation  of  this  day  to  neglect  pub¬ 
lic  worship  ;  to  transact  worldly  business,  or 
encourage  those  who  do  ;  to  engage  in  light 
amusements,  or  mental  recreations  that  have 
no  direct  tendency  to  promote  religious 
thoughts ;  to  prevent  the  attendance  of  our 
servants  at  church,  or  allow  no  abatemenf-of 
their  ordinary  labour;  and  to  oppress  the 

Texts,  fyc. 

(a)  Lev.  xxiii.,  3. — “  Six  days  shall  work  be  done  : 
but  the  seventh  day  is  the  Sabbath  of  rest,  an  holy 
convocation.” 

Qb)  Num.  xxviii.,  9,  10. — “  And  on  the  Sabbath 
day  thou  shalt  offer  two  lambs  of  the  first  year,  with¬ 
out  spot,  and  two  tenth  deals  of  flour,  for  a  meat 
offering,  mingled  with  oil,  and  the  drink  offering 
thereof:  this  is  the  burnt  offering  of  every  Sabbath, 
beside  the  continual  burnt  offering,  and  his  drink 
offering.” 

(c)  Acts  xv.,  21. — “  For  Moses  of  old  time  hath 
in  every  city  them  that  preach  him,  beiug  read  iu 
the  synagogues  every  Sabbath  day.” 

*  There  are  several  other  texts,  which  we  have  not 
room  to  quote. 
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brute  creation  by  urging  them  to  efforts  that 
imbitter  the  existence  they  were  intended  to 
enjoy. 

“  If  every  person,”  says  Bishop  Blomfield, 
u  who  pretends  to  any  religion,  would  fairly 
put  it  to  his  own  conscience  and  reason,  what 
kind  of  employment  on  the  Sunday  would  be 
really  most  conducive  to  his  own  improve¬ 
ment,  and  to  the  honour  of  religion,  he  would 
need  no  casuist  to  resolve  him  what  might, 
or  might  not,  be  done  upon  the  Lord’s  day.” 

When  St.  Paul  represents  it  as  a  matter  of 
opinion,  whether  any  one  day  should  be  re¬ 
garded  above  another,  the  allusion  is  to 
Jewish  observances.  Some  of  the  early 
Christians  imagined  it  necessary,  to  keep  the 
festivals  and  adhere  to  the  precepts  enjoined 
by  the  Mosaic  law.  Others,  by  openly  con¬ 
temning  these  scruples,  did  violence  to  the 
feelings  of  their  weaker  brethren.  St.  Paul 
asserts  the  liberty  of  a  Christian  in  matters, 
that,  of  themselves,  are  neither  right  nor 
wrong,  but  the  lawfulness  or  unlawfulness  of 
which  depends  on  the  decision  of  the  private 
judgment. 

Sunday,  the  day  of  our  Lord’s  resurrection, 
was  fixed  by  the  apostles  and  primitive  Chris¬ 
tians  for  religious  assemblies  and  public 
worship.  It  was  honoured  by  the  name  of 
the  Lord’s  day. 

“  It  is  the  will  of- the  new  law,”  says  a 
venerable  father,  “  that  the  Sabbath  of  a 
Christian  should  be  continual.”  The  more 
truly  and  vitally  religious  a  man  is,  the  more 
pleasing  to  his  mind  will  be  the  spiritual 
Sabbath  which  the  Christian  is  called  upon 
to  keep.  He  will  delight  in  the  increased 
opportunities  which  it  offers,  of  indulging 
those  sentiments  and  practising  those  virtues 
which  the  necessary  business  of  the  world 
impedes,  and  which,  but  for  the  cares  and  in¬ 
terruptions  of  the  world,  would  cause  him  “  to 
esteem,”  and  to  spend  “  every  day  alike.” — 
(Rom.  xiv.,  5.) 


A  READY  ANSWER. 

An  American  Sunday-school  teacher  asked  a 
child  “  Who  killed  Abel?”  —  “  General 
Jackson.” — Another  inquired  of  a  scholar, 
“  In  what  state  were  mankind  left  after  the 
fall?” — “  In  the  State  of  Vermont.” — Miss 
Martineau’s  Society  in  America.  [For  other 
extracts  from  this  clever  and  amusing  work, 
and  other  New  Books  of  the  Season,  see  the 
Supplement  published  with  the  present 
Number.] 


Cfye  ^atfjwer. 

No  new  Sovereign  in  May. — It  is  remark¬ 
able  among  the  sovereigns  who  have  set  on 
the  English  throne  since  William  the  Con¬ 
queror,  that  although  each  of  the  eleven  months 
has  witnessed  the  accession  of  one  or  more, 


May  has  not  been  so  fortunate,  none  having 
ascended  the  throne  within  this  month. 

The  Hat—  In  Lord  Clarendon’s  essay  on 
the  decay  of  respect  paid  to  old  age,  he  says, 
that  in  his  younger  days  he  never  kept  his 
hat  on  before  those  older  than  himself,  except 
at  dinner. 

Nettles. — With  regard  to  the  sting  of 
nettles  and  other  noxious  herbs,  except  import¬ 
ed  exotic  ones,  there  is  scarcely  remembered 
one  indigenous  to  Van  Diemen’s  land  that  is 
at  all  liable  to  hurt.  The  curious  nettle, 
however,  the  seeds  of  which  Dr.  John  Hen¬ 
derson,  of  Huckemmabad,  imported  there 
seven  years  ago,  from  the  Neilgherry  hills  of 
India,  is  common  in  gardens,  being  cul¬ 
tivated  from  the  singular,  electric  effect  that 
its  touch  produces;  and  the  pretty  loasa  acan- 
thifolia ,  though  an  annual,  has  established 
itself  very  generally  about  Hobart  Town,  and 
is  sure  to  sting  the  inexperienced  who  at¬ 
tempts  to  gather  its  blossoms  without  gloves. 
In  these  cases,  to  rub  the  part  affected  with 
a  leaf  of  balm,  rosemary,  mint,  native  mint, 
( prostanthera ,)  gum  tree,  or  other  aromatic 
herb,  will  speedily  remove  the  smart. — Ho¬ 
bart  Town  Courier. 

Sayings. — It  is  the  test  of  sound  principles 
that  they  are  received  slowly,  and  when  esta¬ 
blished  that  they  endure  long.  It  is  the  test 
of  quackery  that  it  is  greedily  listened  to, 
quickly  laid  aside.  The  cause  is,  that  sound 
principles  appeal  to  the  reason,  and  false 
ones  to  the  prejudices  and  narrow  interests 
of  mankind  ;  and  mankind  are  much  more 
governed  by  prejudices  and  narrow  interests 
than  by  reason.  It  is  pity  that  rulers  do  not 
take  the  more  difficult,  but  more  honourable 
course  of  bringing  reason  into  play.  It  is  a 
clear  proof  that  they  are  more  intent  on  pro¬ 
fiting  by  mankind,  than  that  mankind  should 
profit  by  them.  Whenever  one  man  is  will¬ 
ing  to  serve  another  at  the  expense  of  prin¬ 
ciple,  it  must  be  from  one  of  two  reasons ; 
either  he  cannot  know  what  principle  is,  or 
he  sacrifices  it  from  some  view  of  his  own. — 
The  Original,  by  Mr.  Walker. 
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THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY,  CHA- 
RING  CROSS. 

The  exterior  of  the  National  Gallery  being 
now  nearly  completed,  we  lose  no  time  in 
submitting  an  Engraving  of  its  “  fair  pro¬ 
portions”  to  our  readers.  We  might  have 
done  so,  in  substance,  many  months  since; 
but,  having  watched  its  progress,  and  ob¬ 
served  several  departures  in  the  details  from 
the  original  design,  we  have  preferred  “  bid¬ 
ing  the  time”  of  its  completion  to  taking  it 
by  the  forelock,  and  giving  an  anticipatory 
representation  at  variance  with  accuracy. 

The  architect  of  this  unsatisfactory  struc¬ 
ture  is  Mr.  W.  Wilkins,  Professor  of  Archi¬ 
tecture  in  the  Royal  Academy,  and  the  archi¬ 
tect  of  Downing  College,  Cambridge,  the 
London  University,  and  St.  George’s  Hos¬ 
pital.  The  first  stone  was  laid  in  the  spring 
of  1834.  The  cost  of  the  building  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  about  60,000/. 

The  site  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  finest  that 
could  be  selected  in  the  metropolis  ;  com¬ 
manding  as  it  does  the  broad  vista  of  Parlia¬ 
ment-street  and  Whitehall,  one  of  our  noblest 
lines  of  streets.  The  area  in  front  is  named 
Trafalgar- square,  which  it  is  proposed  to  dis¬ 
pose  or  lay  out  in  a  manner  best  suited  to  the 
architectural  character  of  the  buildings  which 
flank  three  sides  of  the  square. 

The  Gallery  consists  of  a  centre  and  two 
wings;  the  length  being  461  feet,  and  the 
greatest  width  56  feet.  It  occupies  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  north  side  of  the  square, 
extending  from  Pall-mall  East  to  St.  Mar- 
tin’s-place,  formerly  the  site  of  the  King's 
Mews.  The  main  and  the  best  feature  of  the 
building  is  the  central  portico,  in  which  have 
been  employed  the  beautiful  Corinthian  co¬ 
lumns  from  the  portico  of  Carlton  House.* 
Yet,  Mr.  Wilkins  does  not  appear  to  have 
made  the  most  of  this  enrichment  of  his  own 
poor  design,  as  is  well  shown  by  a  clever 
architectural  critic  :  “  Beautiful  as  the  portico 
is,  and  as  respects  the  columns  alone,  it  is 
perfectly  unexceptionable, — a  fine  specimen 
of  octastyle  prostyle — the  entablature  is  plain 
even  to  nakedness,  and  exhibits  a  style  not  at 
all  in  keeping  with  the  florid  richness  of  the 
capitals.  The  pediment,  again,  is  too  low, 

*  On  taking  down  Carlton  House,  these  columns 
were  reserved  Irom  the  general  sale  of  the  materials. 
The  shafts  are  exquisitely  fluted :  but,  they  were 
long  suffered  to  lie  unsheltered  in  St.  James's  Park, 
open  to  the  mischievous  ambition  of  in-grain.  De¬ 
structives,  from  three  to  six  feet  high.  Of  the  capi¬ 
tals,  we  believe,  more  especial  care  was  taken.  At 
length,  upon  the  building  of  a  National  Gallery  be¬ 
ing  proposed  to  Parliament,  in  1832,  the  employment 
of  these  columns  in  the  portico  was  first  suggested. 
They  are  remarkably  fine  exemplars  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  the  capitals  having  been  adapted  by  Mr.  Hol¬ 
land,  the  architect  of  Carlton  House,  from  the  cele¬ 
brated  columns  of  the  Campo  Vaccine,  supposed  to 
be  the  remains  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  at 
Rome.  A  complete  set  of  casts  from  these  elaborate 
specimens  of  ancient  art  is  in  the  museum  of  Mr, 
Joseph  Gwilt,  architect. 


even  disagreeably  and  affectedly  so,  and  is 
rendered  still  lower  than  it  might  be  by  the 
omission  of  the  epitithedas  or  crowning  mem¬ 
ber  to  the  inclined  cornices ;  added  to  which, 
the  tympanum  is  left  quite  bare,  although 
some  sculpture  in  that  situation  would  not 
only  have  assisted  the  general  effect,  but 
would  have  been  a  very  suitable  piece  of  de¬ 
coration  to  a  building  appropriated  to  the  fine 
arts.”f  If,  however,  the  pediment  be  objected 
to  as  mean,  what  will  be  said  to  the  paltry 
dome  with  which  it  is  surmounted ;  and  the 
corresponding  domes  whicK  cap  the  wings, 
and  resemble  a  pair  of  muffineers.  Indeed, 
these  domes  fall  short  of  the  similar  embel¬ 
lishments  employed  by  Vanbrugh  in  private 
mansions,  and  they  are  contemptible  in  a 
“  national”  building.  Surely,  the  exemplar 
of  dome  and  “  gilded  pill”  in  Warwick-lane 
would  have  expanded  the  design  of  Mr. 
Wilkins ! 

Here,  as  at  the  London  University,  the 
architect  has  placed  the  stairs  out  of  doors  ; 
while,  as  well  observed  in  the  Spectator ,  “  as 
if  to  demonstrate  the  utter  uselessness  of  the 
portico,  the  visiters  are  protected  from  the 
weather  by  a  temporary  wooden  awning  that 
covers  the  steps;”  of  which  absurdity,  by 
the  way,  the  Mansion  House,  in  the  City, 
presents  another  instance. 

Of  the  eastern  end  of  the  Gallery  it  would 
be  impossible  to  say  a  word  of  commendation, 
except  that  its  meanness  accords  with  the 
character,  or  rather  the  want  of  character, 
throughout  the  front. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  each  wing  is  a  pas¬ 
sage  through  the  building;  one  leading  into 
a  barrack  parade;  and  the  other  into  Duke’s 
Court,  the  inhabitants  of  which  claim  aright 
of  way  long  enjoyed  by  them  through  the 
King’s  Mews. 

Of  the  appropriation  of  the  Gallery,  it  may 
he  sufficient  to  state  that  the  eastern  wing 
has  been  granted  to  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Arts ;  and  the  western  wing  is  intended  for 
the  reception  of  the  pictures  which  have  been 
for  some  years  past  exhibited  in  Pall  Mall  as 
“  the  National  Gallery,”  the  nucleus  of  the 
collection  being  the  gallery  of  pictures  bought 
by  Government  of  the  late  Mr.  Angerstein 
for  the  sum  of  57,000/. 

The  entrances  to  the  wings  are  by  the 
doors  under  the  central  portico,  leading  to  a 
lobby  cut  into  three  strips.  The  middle  strip 
leads  “  no  where.”  On  the  right,  you  ascend 
a  narrow  staircase,  and  through  a  narrower 
passage,  you  reach  the  three  principal  exhi¬ 
bition  rooms  of  the  Royal  Academy,  which 
occupy  the  whole  depth  of  the  building. 
There  are  also  two  ante-rooms  on  the  right 
and  left  of  the  passage;  thus  making  five 
rooms,  which,  with  the  Sculpture  Room 
below,  constitute  the  whole  of  the  public 
rooms  belonging  to  the  Academy.  They  are 

f  Companion  to  the  Almanac,  1837,  p.  234. 
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quite  plain,  well  proportioned,  and  well 
lighted  from  the  ceilings.  The  dimensions 
of  the  largest  room  are  55  by  4.'J  feet ;  of  the 
ante-rooms,  35  by  19  feet.  The  two  latter 
being  occupied  by  drawings,  there  remain 
only  three  rooms  for  paintings,  whereas  at 
Somerset  House  there  were  four  apartments. 
The  Sculpture  Room  on  the  ground  floor  is 
small,  but  well  lighted. 

The  ground  floor  of  this  wing  is  otherwise 
occupied  by  the  Hall  of  Casts,  the  Council 
Room,  Library,  and  Keeper’s  Residence. 

Tiie  western  wing,  for  “  the  National 
Gallery”  pictures,  is  disposed  precisely  as  the 
eastern  wing  :  consequently,  the  same  objec¬ 
tions  apply  to  both.  They  will  not  contain  a 
very  numerous  collection  of  paintings,  and 
they  are  not  large  enough  for  the  exhibition 
of  the  largest  class  of  pictures.  With  such  a 
gallery  as  this,  where  would  the  French  place 
their  vast  pictures  ? 

The  ground  floor  of  the  western  wing  is 
occupied  by  four  apartments  for  Casts  from 
the  Antique ;  the  apartments  of  the  Gustos  ; 
and  an  unpacking  room. 

Altogether,  Mr.  Wilkins’s  Gallery,  (for 
such  it  should  ever  be  called,  and  we  wish 
him  joy  of  the  paternity,)  is  a  lamentable 
affair.  We  have  read  and  quoted  many 
animadversions  upon  this  structure;  many 
of  them  have  been  severe,  very  severe,  but 
really  not  more  castigatory  than  merited.  In 
the  Spectator,  the  Gallery  is  characterized  as 
“  a  building  every  way  unsuited  to  its  pur¬ 
pose,  and  unworthy  of  the  country  and  to 
quote  the  Quarterly  reviewer, <£  we  have  never 
heard  a  single  word  uttered  in  favour  of  the 
building.”  Happily,  though  built  of  stone, 
its  puny  proportions  will  not  descend  to  pos¬ 
terity  to  libel  the  architectural  taste  of  the 
age  in  which  the  miscalled  “  National  Gal¬ 
lery  ’’  was  reared. 


[Hommage  aux  Dames  !  The  first  series  of  our 
Book  Novelties  shall  he  a  few  columus  of  one 
whose  name  has  but  for  a  short  period  graced  the  lists 
of  British  poesy.] 

THE  STAR  OF  SEVILLE.  A  DRAMA. 

By  Mrs.  Butler,  ( late  Miss  Kemble.')] 
[Rather  than  detail  the  love-plot  of  Mrs. 
Butler’s  new  Play,  and  thus  anticipate  its 
interest,  we  cull  a  few  of  its  bright  flowers — 
its  gems  of  thought  and  fancy.] 

Maiden  Love. 

My  dear  kind  master,  there’s  naught  dwells  about 
you, 

But's  blest ;  and  if  on  those  whose  lowly  station 
Puts  them  at  furthest  from  your  influence 
It  still  shines  warmly,  as  a  kindly  sky. 

My  lady,  who  is  lock'd  within  your  soul. 

Fram’d  in  your  heart,  shrin’d  in  your  treasured 
thoughts. 

Must  bear  a  thankless  mind, — but  ah  ! — she  does 
not, — 

If  she  requite  not  thousandfold  your  love  : 
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But  you  forget,  sir,  a  young  maiden’s  heart 
Is  a  rich  soil,  wherein  lie  many  germs 
Ilid  by  the  cunning  hand  of  nature  there 
To  put  forth  blossoms  in  their  fittest  season  ; 

And  though  the  love  of  home  first  breaks  the  soil 
With  its  embracing  tendrils  clasping  it. 

Other  affections,  strong  and  warm,  will  grow. 

While  that  one  facies,  as  summer's  flush  of  bl&onr 
Succeeds  the  gentle  budding  of  the  spring. 

Maids  must  be  wives,  and  mothers,  to  fulfil 
Tii’  entire  and  holiest  end  of  woman’s  being. 

Your  pardon,  honour’d  sir;  but  I  remember 
When  my  right  noble  mistress,  your  fair  mother, 

Was  married  to  the  Count  your  father,  marry  time 
I  was  a  youngster  page,  and  held  her  train. 
Something  to  this  same  tune,  the  priest  who  married 
them 

Spake  at  the  altar — but  I  prate  too  boldly. 

Seville. 

Hail  to  fair  Seville  !  to  our  goodly  town. 

Which  in  the  golden  sunshine  smiles  so  bright  1 
Of  all  the  cities  in  our  vast  dominions. 

Which  we  have  progressed  through, — albeit  in  arms. 
In  commerce,  and  in  learning  high  renown’d. 

Famed  for  the  bounteous  gil  ts  of  lavish  Nature, 

Or  for  the  arts  which  had  drawn  interest  from  them, — 
None  ever,  on  our  first  beholding  it, — 

Appear’d  so  fair  as  yonder  Seville  seems. 

Girt  with  her  orange  groves,  whose  balmy  breath, 
Stirr’d  by  the  morning’s  wings,  e’en  here  salutes  us 
And  wound  around  with  the  enamoured  arms 
Of  the  Guadalquivir  ! 

Benevolence. 

’tis  not  fit  we  judge 
Too  hardly  of  our  fellows,  whose  own  souls 
Bear  witness  hourly  to  ten  thousand  frailties 
Which  stand  unanswered  in  the  sight  of  Heaven. 

Home. 

I  love  that  dear  old  home  !  My  mother  lived  there 
Her  first  sweet  marriage  years,  aud  last  sad  widow’d 
ones  ; 

Something  of  old  ancestral  pride  it  keeps, 

Though  fallen  from  its  earlier  power  and  vastness  : 
Marry  /  we’re  not  so  wealthy  as  we  were. 

Nor  yet  so  warlike  ;  still  it  holds  enough 
Of  ancient  strength  and  state  to  prompt  the  memory 
To  many  a  “  wherefore,”  and  for  every  answer 
You  shall  have  stories  long  and  wonderful. 

Enough  to  make  a  balladmonger’s  fortune. 

Old  trees  do  grow  around  its  old  grey  walls. 

The  fellows  of  my  mouldering  grandfathers  : 

Faith  !  they  do  mock  us  witii  their  young  old  age. 
These  giant  wearers  of  a  thousand  summers  ! 
Strange,  that  the  seed  we  sow  should  bloom  and 
flourish 

When  we  are  faded,  flower,  fruit,  aud  all ; 

Or,  for  all  things  do  tend  to  reproduction. 

Serving  th’  eternal  purposes  of  life, 

Di awing  a  vigorous  sap  into  their  veins 
From  the  soil  our  very  bodies  fertilize. 

Love-proof. 

Thou  ne’er  didst  love  ! 

’Tis  writ  in  the  smooth  m.irgiu  of  thy  brow. 

And  in  the  steady  lustre  of  thine  eye. 

Thy  blood  did  never  riot  through  thy  veins 
With  the  distemper’d  hurried  course  of  love  ; 

Thy  heart  did  never  shake  thy  shuddering  fiame 
With  the  thick  startled  throbbing  pulse  of  love : 
Thou  hast  ne’er  wept  love’s  bitter  burning  tears  ; 
Hoped  with  love’s  wild  unutterable  hope. 

Nor  drown’d  in  love’s  dark,  fathomless  despair. 

Thine  is  a  stedfast  aud  a  fixed  nature, 

’Gainst  which  the  tide  of  passion  aud  desire 
Breaks  harmless  as  the  water  o’er  the  rock. 

And  the  rich  light  of  beauty  shines  alone 
On  thy  soul’s  surface,  leaving  all  beneath  it 
Unmoved  and  cold  as  subterranean  springs. 

Love  hath  no  power  o'er  spirits  such  as  thine. 

Nor  comes  not  nigh  to  them. 
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Grief  of  Joy* 

Wherefore  dost  thou  weep  ? 
Oh,  nature  knows  no  other  coin  for  joy 
Or  grief,  but  melts  them  botli  alike  in  tears  : 

I  have  a  thousand  stifling  feelings  press 
My  heart  to  bursting  ;  joy  to  the  height  of  pain 
Comes  like  a  flood  upon  my  every  sense  ; 

Thy  voice  runs  through  my  frame  like  the  soft 
touch 

Of  summer  winds  o’er  trembling  harp-strings 
playing, 

Thy  gentle  words  aud  looks  that,  though  I  love, 

I  dare  not  meet,  make  my  soul  faint  within  me. 

Oh  !  Carlos,  there  is  pain  in  this  deep  pleasure. 

And  e’en  our  joys  taste  of  earth’s  bitter  root ; 
Besides,  there  is  a  thought  that,  hand  in  hand 
With  the  sweet  promise  of  our  marriage,  comes 
Like  shadow  upon  sunlight — I  must  go 
From  my  dear  home — the  home  of  all  my  life. 

Where  I  have  lived,  oh  !  such  a  happy  time  1 
Aurora’s  tears  are  not  more  like  each  other 
Than  the  bright  ever-blessed  maiden  hours 
That  the  sun  of  time  has,  one  by  one,  dried  up. 

Loneliness. 

He'll  be  as  lonely  as  a  bird 
Without  its  mate,  sad  as  a  silent  feast. 

Single  as  a  stray  glove,  and  all  as  purposeless. 

The  Plighting  Kiss. 

By  this  first  kiss  that  e’er  upon  my  lips 
Was  laid  by  man,  I  do  as  truly  give 
My  duty,  love,  and  life,  to  thee  for  ever ; 

And  heaven  forsake  me  when  I  break  this  troth  ! 


To-morrow. 


To-morrow  !  oh  !  to-morrow  ! — oh,  that  love 
Held  old  Time’s  hour  glass ;  for  he  would  shake 
The  pouring  sand  so  swiftly  through,  that  day 
Should  sink  this  momeut  in  night’s  swarthy  arms. 
And  straight  come  blushing  back  to  light  the  world  1 
Come  night,  quench  thou  this  bright  mote-peopled 
ray; 

Oh  !  that  to-morrow  were  but  called  to-day  ! 
Ambition. 


Let  those  who  stand  upon  the  verge  of  power, 
Whose  edges  are  but  slippery  and  unsafe. 

Fear  lest  the  summer  wind  should  blow  them  off. 


Night  Scene. 

’Tis  a  strange  life  ;  and  in  my  hand  I  hold 
Its  strangest  riddle  :  a  throbbing,  restless  joy 
Beats  in  my  heart  and  flutters  there  like  fear  ; 

My  little  day  of  life  comes  back  o’er  me  ; 

My  past  existence.  Heaven  has  made  it  sweet, 
Unmixed  with  any  taint  of  bitterness. 

And  the  bright  future,  like  a  sunny  land 
Descried  afar,  stretches  line  paradise 
In  rosy  bowers  and  golden  fields  before  me. 

Farewell,  my  home  !  farewell,  my  pleasant  chamber 
Where  time  aud  I  have  still  been  gay  companions  ; 
Farewell,  my  virgin  couch,  which  I  shall  press 
No  more  with  slumbers  light,  and  smiling  dreams, 
That  were  not  brighter  than  reality. 

Night  spreads  her  raven  wings,  and  nears  the  earth ; 
My  blood’s  on  fire !  0  for  a  breath  of  air 

From  the  cool  gardens  underneath  the  balcony  ! 
Once  mote  I'll  listen  to  the  rustling  boughs 
Beneath  whose  leafy  screens  I’ve  ’scaped  the  sun 
Of  eighteen  summers ;  and,  for  the  last  time, 

Mark  how  the  moon-beams  pierce  the  crystal  folds 
Of  yonder  fount.  (Opens  window.) 

Sleep  hangs  upon  them  all ; 

The  trees  do  rock,  the  waters  flow  in  sleep. 

The  sleepy  stars  wink  in  their  sapphire  beds. 

The  air  breathes  gently,  heaving  in  its  sleep, 

And  the  round  world  spins  sleepily  on ’s  axis. 

I’ll  to  my  couch ;  mine  eyes  reflect  no  more 
This  earth’s  fair  picture:  ’tis  night,  ’twill  soon  be 
morrow. 

Now  then  to  dream  of  him,  till  he  returus. 


Oaths. 

Swearing’s  breath,  and  breath  but  cast  away 
That  w  afts  us  not  more  near  our  purposes. 

Sin. 

I  have  sinn’d. 

In  that  I’ve  wished  his  death  : — nor  is  that  sin 
Made  less  or  greater  by  the  accomplishment 
That  frees  my  labouring  thought — and  having  sinu’d. 
Why  ’tis  as  easy  to  go  on,  as  turn  ; 

Much  easier  than  stand  still,  being  come  so  far  ; 
Besides,  do  I  not  bear  th’  absolving  power 
That  cancels  evil  ? 

Wi ords  and  Deeds. 

I  am  poor 

In  the  airy  coin  of  words — oh  let  my  deeds 
Speak  for  me. 

Daybreak. 

The  stars  have  crept  into  the  clouds. 

And  the  pale  daylight,  like  a  sick  man  waking. 

Can  scarce  put  by  the  night’s  thick  curtains. 

Bacchanalian  Chorus. 

What,  though  the  morn 
Looks  keen  and  cold. 

Like  a  bitter  scold. 

Her  spite  we  scorn, 

With  a  hey  down,  dow  n,  my  bully  boys  bold  1 
Joy. 

Estrella. — 0  joy  !  O  joy  !  O  bright  triumphant 
spirit 

That  in  my  bosom  dost  a  revel  keep ! 

Life,  life  and  love,  may  one  heart  hold  ye  both. 

And  yet  not  faint  with  the  surpassing  bliss. 

O  that  I  were  a  bird  to  spread  my  wings 
And  soar,  and  soar,  and  pour  my  ecstacy 
In  a  tumultuous  stream  of  gushing  soug. 

O  that  I  had  a  universe  to  fill 
With  my  exceeding  happiness. 

Nurse. — Keep  it,  keep  it,  giil,  thy  present  stock 
Won’t  last  thee  till  for  ever. 

Estrella. — It  is  in  vain  :  like  the  exulting  sun. 

My  light  pursues  thy  wisdom’s  conquer’d  shadow’s. 
And  chases  them  from  olf  my  land  of  hope. 

See,  thou  false  prophet — see  where  the  bright  morning 
Stands  laughing  on  the  threshold  of  the  east — 
Where  are  the  clouds  thousaidst  did  veil  the  dawn? 
Look  how  the  waters  mirror  back  again 
The  blushing  curtains  of  Aurora’s  bed. 

O  fresh  and  fragrant  earth,  and  glorious  skies 
All  strewn  with  rosy  clouds — sweet  dewy  breath 
Of  earliest  buds  unfolded  in  the  night — 

And  thou — thou  winged  spirit  of  melody. 

Thou  lark  that  mountest  singing  to  the  sun. 

Fair  children  of  the  gold-eyed  morn,  I  hail  ye  1 
There  dwells  not  one  sad  thought  within  my  breast ; 
’Tis  the  broad  noon-day  there  of  light  and  love. 

The  earth  rebounds  beneath  my  joyous  feet : 

I  am  a  spirit — a  spirit  of  hope  and  joy  ! 


Crabels  arttt  Htfbnitureg. 


ADVENTURES  OF  CAPTAIN  BONNEVILLE. 

By  Washington  Irving. 

[This  work  consists  of  three  volumes  of  ad¬ 
ventures  in  the  rocky  mountains  of  the  Far 
West ;  with  sketches  of  their  wild  inhabitants, 
and  of  the  wild  life  that  prevails  there;  which 
Washington  Irving  has  been  anxious  to  fix 
on  record,  because  he  is  aware  that  this  sin¬ 
gular  state  of  things  is  full  of  mutation,  and 
must  soon  undergo  great  changes,  if  not  en¬ 
tirely  pass  away.  “  The  hero,  Captain 
Bonnville,  is  of  French  parentage,  and  in  the 
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United  States  army;  who,  in  a  rambling  kind 
of  enterprise,  had  strangely  ingrafted  the  trap¬ 
per  and  hunter  upon  the  soldier.  For  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  he  was  stationed  at  various 
parts  in  the  Far  West,  where  he  was  brought 
into  frequent  intercourse  with  Indian  traders, 
mountain  trappers,  and  other  pioneers  of  the 
wilderness;  and  became  so  excited  by  their 
tales  of  wild  scenes  and  wild  adventures,  and 
their  accounts  of  vast  and  magnificent  regions 
yet  unexplored,  that  an  expedition  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains  became  an  ardent  desire  of 
his  heart,  and  an  enterprise  to  explore  untrod¬ 
den  tracts,  the  leading  object  of  his  ambi¬ 
tion.'”  At  the  close  of  the  expedition,  he  sat 
down  to  write  his  adventurous  career,  and  the 
result  of  his  labours,  a  mass  of  manuscript, 
was  confided  to  Mr.  Irving,  to  fit  it  for  publica¬ 
tion.  He  found  it  full “  of  interesting  details 
of  life  among  the  mountains,  and  of  the  singu¬ 
lar  castes  and  races,  both  white  men  and  red 
men,  among  whom  he  had  sojourned.  It 
bore,  too,  throughout,  the  impress  of  his  cha¬ 
racter,  his  bonhomie ,  his  kindliness  of  spirit, 
and  his  susceptibility  to  the  grand  and  beau¬ 
tiful.  That  manuscript,”  adds  Mr.  Irving, 

has  formed  the  staple  of  the  following  work. 
I  have  occasionally  interwoven  facts  and  de¬ 
tails,  gathered  from  various  sources,  especially 
from  the  conversations  and  journals  of  some  of 
the  captaiu’s  contemporaries  who  were  actors  in 
the  scenes  he  describes.  I  have  also  given  it  a 
tone  and  colouring  drawn  from  my  own  ob¬ 
servation  during  an  excursion  into  the  Indian 
country  beyond  the  bounds  of  civilization;  as 
1]  before  observed,  however,  the  work  is  sub¬ 
stantially  the  narrative  of  the  worthy  captain, 
and  many  of  its  most  graphic  passages  are 
but  little  varied  from  his  own  language.” 

We  proceed  to  extract  a  few  scenes  and 
incidents  from  this  very  enchanting  chronicle 
of  life  in  the  woods  and  mountains.] 

Story  of  Kosato,  the  Renegade  Blackfoot. 

A  Blackfoot  renegado,  named  Kosato,  a 
fiery,  hot-blooded  youth,  with  a  beautiful  girl 
of  the  same  tribe,  had  taken  refuge  among 
the  Nez  Perc6s.  Though  adopted  into  the 
tribe,  he  still  retained  the  fierce,  warlike  spi¬ 
rit  of  his  race,  and  loathed  the  peaceful,  inof¬ 
fensive  habits  of  those  around  him.  The 
hunting  of  the  deer,  the  elk,  and  the  buffalo, 
which  was  the  height  of  their  ambition,  was 
too  tame  to  satisfy  his  wild  and  restless  na¬ 
ture.  His  heart  burned  for  the  foray,  the 
ambush,  the  skirmish,  the  scamper,  and  all 
the  haps  and  hazards  of  roving  and  predatory 
warfare. 

The  recent  hoverings  of  the  Blackfeet 
about  the  camp,  their  nightly  prowls,  and 
daring  and  successful  marauds,  had  kept  him 
in  a  fever  and  a  flutter ;  like  a  hawk  in  a 
cage,  who  hears  his  late  companions  swoop¬ 
ing  and  screaming  in  wild  liberty  above  him. 
The  attempt  of  Captain  Bonnville  to  rouse 


the  war  spirit  of  the  Nez  Perces,  and  prompt 
them  to  retaliation,  was  ardently  seconded  by 
Kosato.  For  several  days  he  was  incessantly 
devising  schemes  of  vengeance,  and  endea¬ 
vouring  to  set  on  foot  an  expedition  that 
should  carry  dismay  and  desolation  into  the 
Blackfeet  towns.  All  his  art  was  exerted 
to  touch  upon  those  fierce  springs  of  human 
action  with  which  he  was  most  familiar.  He 
drew  the  listening  savages  around  him  by  his 
nervous  eloquence  ;  taunted  them  with  reci¬ 
tals  of  past  wrongs  and  insults  ;  drew  glow¬ 
ing  pictures  of  triumphs  and  trophies  within 
their  reach ;  recounted  tales  of  daring  and 
romantic  enterprise  ;  of  secret  marchings ; 
covert  lurkings  ;  midnight  surprisals  ;  sack¬ 
ings,  burnings,  plunderings,  scalpings:  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  triumphant  return,  and  the 
feasting  and  rejoicing  of  the  victors.  These 
wild  tales  were  intermingled  with  the  beating 
of  the  drum ;  the  yell,  the  war-whoop  and 
the  war-dance,  so  inspiring  to  Indian  valour. 
All,  however,  were  lost  upon  the  peaceful 
spirits  of  his  hearers  ;  not  a  Nez  Perce  was 
to  be  roused  to  vengeance,  or  stimulated  to 
glorious  war.  In  the  bitterness  of  his  heart, 
the  Blackfoot  renegado  repined  at  the  mishap 
which  had  severed  him  from  a  race  of  conge¬ 
nial  spirits,  and  driven  him  to  take  refuge 
among  beings  so  destitute  of  martial  fire. 

The  character  and  conduct  of  this  man  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  Captain  Bonneville, 
and  he  was  anxious  to  hear  the  reason  why 
he  had  deserted  his  tribe,  and  why  he  looked 
back  upon  them  with  such  deadly  hostility. 
Kosato  told  him  his  own  story  briefly : — it 
gives  a  picture  of  the  deep,  strong  passions 
that  work  in  the  bosom  of  these  miscalled 
stoics. 

“You  see  my  wife,”  said  he:  “she  is 
good  ;  she  is  beautiful — I  love  her. — Yet, 
she  has  been  the  cause  of  all  my  troubles. 
She  was  the  wife  of  my  chief.  I  loved  her 
more  than  he  did  ;  and  she  knew  it.  We 
talked  together ;  we  laughed  together ;  we 
were  always  seeking  each  other’s  society ;  but 
we  were  as  innocent  as  children.  The  chief 
grew  jealous,  and  commanded  her  to  speak 
with  me  no  more.  His  heart  became  hard 
toward  her;  his  jealousy  grew  more  furious. 
He  beat  her  without  cause,  and  without  mercy; 
and  threatened  to  kill  her  outright,  if  she 
even  looked  at  me.  Do  you  want  traces  of 
his  fury  P  Look  at  that  scar ! 

“  His  rage  against  me  was  no  less  perse¬ 
cuting.  War-parties  of  the  Crows  were  ho¬ 
vering  round  us ;  our  young  men  had  seen 
their  trail.  All  hearts  were  roused  for  action; 
my  horses  were  before  my  lodge.  Suddenly 
the  chief  came,  took  them  to  his  own  pickets, 
and  called  them  his  own.  What  could  I  do? 
— he  was  a  chief.  I  durst  not  speak,  but  my 
heart  was  burning.  I  joined  no  longer  in  the 
council,  the  hunt,  or  the  war-feast.  What 
had  I  to  do  there  ?  an  unhorsed,  degraded 
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warrior.  I  kept  by  myself,  and  thought  of 
nothing  but  these  wrongs  and  outrages. 

u  I  was  sitting  one  evening  upon  a  knoll 
that  overlooked  the  meadow  where  the  horses 
were  pastured.  I  saw  the  horses  that  were 
once  mine  grazing  among  those  of  the  chief. 
This  maddened  me,  and  I  sat  brooding  for  a 
time  over  the  injuries  I  had  suffered,  and  the 
cruelties  which  she  I  loved  had  endured  fdr 
my  sake,  until  my  heart  swelled  and  grew 
sore,  and  my  teeth  were  clenched. 

“  As  I  looked  down  upon  the  meadow,  I 
saw  the  chief  walking  among  his  horses  :  I 
fastened  my  eyes  on  him  as  a  hawk’s  :  rny 
blood  boiled  ;  I  drew  my  breath  hard.  He 
went  among  the  willows.  In  an  instant  I 
was  on  my  feet ;  my  hand  was  on  my  knife 
— I  flew  rather  than  run — before  he  was  aware, 

I  sprang  upon  him,  and  with  two  blows  laid 
him  dead  at  my  feet.  I  covered  his  body 
with  earth,  and  strewed  bushes  over  the  place, 
then  hastened  to  her  I  loved,  told  her  what  I 
had  done,  and  urged  her  to  fly  with  me.  She 
only  answered  me  with  tears.  I  reminded 
her  of  the  wrongs  I  had  suffered,  and  of  the 
blows  and  stripes  she  had  endured  from  the 
deceased  ;  I  had  done  nothing  but  an  act  of 
justice  ;  I  again  urged  her  to  fly  ;  but  she 
only  wept  the  more  and  bade  me  go.  My 
heart  was  heavy,  but  my  eyes  were  dry.  I 
folded  my  arms.  ‘  ’Tis  well,’  said  I ;  ‘  Ko- 
sato  will  go  alone  to  the  desert.  None  will 
be  with  him  but  the  wild  beasts  of  the  praire. 
The  seekers  of  blood  may  follow  on  his  trail. 
They  may  come  upon  him  when  he  sleeps, 
and  glut  their  revenge ;  but  you  will  be  safe. 
Kosato  will  go  alone.’ 

‘ ■  I  turned  away.  She  sprang  after  me, 
and  strained  me  in  her  arms.  ‘  No,’  cried 
she,  ‘  Kosato  shall  not  go  alone  !  Wherever 
he  goes,  I  will  go — he  shall  never  part  from 
me.’ 

“  We  hastily  took  in  our  hands  such  things 
as  we  most  needed,  and  stealing  quietly  from 
the  village,  mounted  the  first  horses  we  en¬ 
countered.  Speeding  day  and  night,  we  soon 
reached  this  tribe.  They  received  us  with 
welcome,  and  we  have  dwelt  v/ith  them  in 
peace.  They  are  good  and  kind  ;  they  are 
honest ;  but  their  hearts  are  the  hearts  of 
women.” 

Such  was  the  story  of  Kosato,  as  related  by 
him  to  Captain  Bonneville.  It  is  of  a  kind 
that  often  occurs  in  Indian  life  ;  where  love- 
elopements  from  tribe  to  tribe  are  as  frequent 
as  among  the  novel-read  heroes  and  heroines 
of  sentimental  civilization,  and  often  give  rise 
to  bloody  and  lasting  feuds. 

A  Grand  Buffalo  Hunt. 

We  shall  not  follow  the  captain  throughout 
his  trapping  campaign,  which  lasted  until  the 
beginning  of  June;  nor  detail  all  the  ma¬ 
noeuvres  of  the  rival  trapping  parties,  and  their 
various  schemes  to  outwit  and  out-trap  each 


other.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  after  having 
visited  and  camped  about  various  streams 
with  various  success,  Captain  Bonneville  set 
forward  early  in  June  for  the  appointed  ren¬ 
dezvous  at  the  caches.  On  the  way,  he 
treated  his  party  to  a  grand  buffalo  hunt. 
The  scouts  had  reported  numerous  herds  in 
a  plain  beyond  an  intervening  height. 

There  was  an  immediate  halt ;  the  fleetest 
horses  were  forthwith  mounted,  and  the  party 
advanced  to  the  summit  of  the  hill.  From 
hence,  they  beheld  the  great  plain  below  ab¬ 
solutely  swarming  with  buffaloes.  Captain 
Bonneville  now  appointed  the  place  where  he 
would  encamp;  and  towards  which  the  hunt¬ 
ers  were  to  drive  the*  game.  He  cautioned 
the  latter  to  advance  slowly,  reserving  the 
strength  and  speed  of  the  horses,  until  within 
a  moderate  distance  of  the  herds.  'Twenty- 
two  horsemen  descended  cautiously  into  the 
plain,  conformable  to  these  directions. 

“  It  was  a  beautiful  sight,”  says  the  cap¬ 
tain,  “  to  see  the  runners,  as  they  are  called, 
advancing  in  column,  at  a  slow  trot,  until 
within  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  the 
outskirts  of  the  herd,  then  dashing  on  at  full 
speed,  until  lost  in  the  immense  multitude  of 
buffaloes  which  were  scouring  the  plain  in 
every  direction. 

All  was  now  tumult  and  wild  confusion. 
In  the  mean  time,  Captain  Bonneville  and 
the  residue  of  the  party  moved  on  to  the  ap¬ 
pointed  camping  ground  ;  thither  the  most 
expert  runners  succeeded  in  driving  numbers 
of  buffaloes,  which  were  killed  hard  by  the 
camp,  and  the  flesh  transported  thither  with¬ 
out  difficulty.  In  a  little  while,  the  whole 
camp  looked  like  one  great  slaughter-house  ; 
the  carcasses  were  skilfully  cut  up,  great  fires 
were  made,  scaffolds  erected  for  drying  and 
and  jerking  beef,  and  an  ample  provision 
made  for  future  subsistence.  On  the  15th  of 
June,  the  precise  day  appointed  for  the  rendez¬ 
vous,  Captain  Bonneville  and  his  party  ar¬ 
rived  safely  at  the  caches. 

Here  he  was  joined  by  the  other  detach¬ 
ments  of  his  main  party,  all  in  good  health 
and  spirits.  The  caches  were  again  opened, 
supplies  of  various  kinds  taken  out,  and  a 
liberal  allowance  of  aqua  vitce  distributed 
throughout  the  camp,  to  celebrate  with  pro¬ 
per  conviviality  this  merry  meeting. 

Sagacity  of  the  Beaver. 

During  a  mid-day  halt  in  one  of  the  beaver 
valleys,  Captain  Bonneville  left  his  compa¬ 
nions,  and  strolled  down  the  course  of  the 
stream  to  reconnoitre.  He  had  not  proceeded 
far,  when  he  came  to  a  beaver  pond,  and 
caught  a  glimpse  of  one  of  its  painstaking 
inhabitants  busily  at  work  upon  the  dam. 
The  curiosity  of  the  captain  was  aroused,  to 
behold  the  mode  of  operating  of  this  far- 
famed  architect;  he  moved  forward,  therefore, 
with  the  utmost  caution,  parting  the  branches 
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of  the  water-willows  without  making  any 
noise,  until  having  attained  a  position  com¬ 
manding  a  view  of  the  whole  pond,  he 
stretched  himself  flat  on  the  ground,  and 
watched  the  solitary  workman. 

In  a  little  while,  three  others  appeared  at 
the  head  of  the  dam,  bringing  sticks  and 
bushes.  With  these  they  proceeded  directly 
to  the  barrier,  which  Captain  Bonneville  per¬ 
ceived  was  in  need  of  repair.  Having  depo¬ 
sited  their  loads  upon  the  broken  part,  they 
dived  into  the  water,  and  shortly  reappeared 
at  the  surface.  Each  now  brought  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  mud,  with  which  he  would  plaster  the 
sticks  and  bushes  just  deposited.  This  kind 
of  masonry  was  continued  for  some  time,  re¬ 
peated  supplies  of  wood  and  mud  being 
brought  and  treated  in  the  same  manner. 
This  done,  the  industrious  beavers  indulged 
in  a  little  recreation,  chasing  each  other 
about  the  pond,  dodging  and  whisking  about 
on  the  surface,  or  diving  to  the  bottom  ;  and 
in  their  frolic,  often  slapping  their  tails  on  the 
water,  with  a  loud  clacking  sound. 

While  they  were  thus  amusing  themselves, 
another  of  the  fraternity  made  his  appearance, 
and  looked  gravely  on  their  sports  for  some 
time,  without  offering  to  join  in  them.  He 
then  climbed  the  bank  close  to  where  the 
captain  was  concealed,  and,  rearing  himself 
on  his  hind  quarters,  in  a  sitting  position, 
put  his  fore-paws  against  a  young  pine-tree, 
and  began  to  cut  the  bark  with  his  teeth.  At 
times  he  would  tear  off  a  small  piece,  and 
holding  it  between  his  paws,  and  retaining 
his  sedentary  position,  would  feed  himself 
with  it,  after  the  fashion  of  a  monkey. 

The  object  of  the  beaver,  however,  was 
evidently  to  cut  down  the  tree  ;  and  he  was 
proceeding  with  his  work,  when  he  was 
alarmed  by  the  approach  of  Captain  Bonne¬ 
ville’s  men,  who,  feeling  anxious  at  the  pro¬ 
tracted  absence  of  their  leader,  were  coming 
in  search  of  him.  At  the  sound  of  their 
voices,  all  the  beavers,  busy  as  well  as  idle, 
dived  at  once  beneath  the  surface,  and  were 
no  more  to  be  seen. 

Captain  Bonneville  regretted  this  inter¬ 
ruption.  He  had  heard  much  of  the  sagacity 
of  the  beaver  in  cutting  down  trees,  in  which 
it  is  said,  they  manage  to  make  them  fall  into 
the  water,  and  in  such  a  position  and  direction 
as  may  be  most  favourable  for  conveyance  to 
the  desired  point.  In  the  present  instance, 
the  tree  was  a  tall,  straight  pine,  and  as  it 
grew  perpendicularly,  and  there  was  not  a 
breath  of  air  stirring,  the  beaver  could  have 
felled  it  in  any  direction  he  pleased,  if  really 
capable  of  exercising  a  discretion  in  the  mat¬ 
ter.  He  was  evidently  engaged  in  “  belting” 
the  tree,  and  his  first  incision  had  been  on 
the  side  nearest  to  the  water. 

Captain  Bonneville,  however,  discredits  on 
the  whole,  the  alleged  sagacity  of  the  beaver 
in  this  particular,  and  thinks  the  animal  has 


no  other  aim  than  to  get  the  tree  down,  with¬ 
out  any  of  the  subtle  calculation  as  to  its 
mode  or  direction  of  falling.  This  attribute, 
he  thinks,  has  been  ascribed  to  them  from  the 
circumstance,  that  most  trees  growing  near 
water  courses,  either  lean  bodily  towards  the 
stream,  or  stretch  their  largest  limbs  in  that 
direction,  to  benefit  by  the  space,  the  light, 
and  the  air  to  be  found  there.  The  beaver,  of 
course,  attacks  those  trees  which  are  nearest  at 
hand,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  stream  or  pond. 
He  makes  incisions  round  them,  or,  in  tech¬ 
nical  phrase,  belts  them  with  his  teeth,  and 
when  they  fall,  they  naturally  take  the  di¬ 
rection  in  which  their  trunks  or  branches 
preponderate. 

“  I  have  often,”  says  Captain  Bonneville, 
“  seen  trees  measuring  eighteen  inches  in 
diameter,  at  the  places  where  they  had  been 
cut  through  by  the  beaver,  but  they  lay  in  all 
directions,  and  often  very  inconveniently  for 
the  after  purposes  of  the  animal.  In  fact,  so 
little  ingenuity  do  they  at  times  display  in 
this  particular,  that  at  one  of  our  camps  on 
Snake  river,  a  beaver  was  found  with  his  head 
wedged  into  the  cut  which  he  had  made,  the 
tree  having  fallen  upon  him  and  held  him 
prisoner  until  he  died  ” 

Great  choice,  according  to  the  captain,  is 
certainly  displayed  by  the  beaver  in  selecting 
the  wood  which  is  to  furnish  bark  for  winter 
provision.  The  whole  beaver  household,  old 
and  young,  set  out  upon  this  business,  and 
will  often  make  long  journeys  before  they  are 
suited.  Sometimes  they  cut  down  trees  of  the 
largest  size,  and  then  cull  the  branches,  the 
bark  of  which  is  most  to  their  taste.  These 
they  cut  into  lengths  of  about  three  feet,  con¬ 
vey  them  to  the  water,  and  float  them  to 
their  lodges,  where  they  are  stored  away  for 
winter. 

They  are  studious  of  cleanliness  and  com¬ 
fort  in  their  lodges,  and  after  their  repasts, 
will  carry  out  the  sticks  from  which  they  have 
eaten  the  bark,  and  throw  them  into  the  cur¬ 
rent  beyond  the  barrier.  They  are  jealous, 
too,  of  their  territories,  and  extremely  pugna¬ 
cious,  never  permitting  a  strange  beaver  to 
enter  their  premises,  and  often  fight  with 
such  virulence  as  almost  to  tear  each  other  to 
pieces.  In  the  spring,  which  is  the  breeding 
season,  the  male  leaves  the  female  at  home, 
and  sets  off  on  a  tour  of  pleasure,  rambling 
often  to  a  great  distance,  recreating  himself  in 
every  clear  and  quiet  expanse  of  water  on  his 
way,  and  climbing  the  banks  occasionally  to 
feast  upon  the  tender  sprouts  of  the  young 
willows.  As  summer  advances,  he  gives  up 
his  bachelor  rambles,  and  bethinking  himself 
of  housekeeping  duties,  returns  home  to  his 
mate  and  his  new  progeny,  and  marshals  them 
all  for  the  foraging  expedition  in  quest  of 
winter  provisions. 

After  having  shown  the  public  spirit  of  this 
praiseworthy  little  animal  as  a  member  of  a 
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community,  and  his  amiable  and  exemplary 
conduct  as  the  father  of  a  family,  we  grieve 
to  record  the  perils  with  which  he  is  environed, 
and  the  snares  set  for  him  and  his  painstaking 
household. 

“  Practice,”  says  Captain  Bonneville,  “  has 
given  such  a  quickness  of  eye  to  the  experi¬ 
enced  trapper  in  all  that  relates  to  his  pursuit, 
that  he  can  detect  the  slightest  sign  of  a 
beaver  however  wild;  and  although  the  lodge 
may  be  concealed  by  close  thickets  and  over¬ 
hanging  willows,  he  can  generally  at  a  single 
glance,  make  an  accurate  guess  at  the  number 
of  its  inmates.  He  now  goes  to  work  to  set 
his  trap ;  planting  it  upon  the  shore,  in  some 
chosen  place,  two  or  three  inches  below  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  secures  it  by  a  chain 
to  a  pole  set  deep  in  the  mud.  A  small  twig 
is  then  stript  of  its  bark,  and  one  end  is  dipped 
in  the  “  medicine,”  as  the  trappers  term  the 
peculiar  bait  which  they  employ.  This  end 
of  the  stick  rises  about  four  inches  above  the 
surface  of  the  water,  the  other  end  is  planted 
between  the  jaws  of  the  trap.  The  beaver, 
possessing  an  acute  sense  of  smell,  is  soon 
attracted  by  the  odour  of  the  bait.  As  he 
raises  his  nose  towards  it,  his  foot  is  caught 
in  the  trap.  In  his  fright  he  throws  a  somerset 
into  the  deep  water.  The  trap,  being  fastened 
to  the  pole,  resists  all  his  efforts  to  drag  it  to 
the  shore  ;  the  chain  by  which  it  is  fastened 
defies  his  teeth;  he  struggles  for  a  time,  and 
at  length  sinks  to  the  bottom  and  is  drowned. 

Upon  rocky  bottoms,  where  it  is  not  possi¬ 
ble  to  plant  the  pole,  it  is  thrown  into  the 
stream.  The  beaver  when  entrapped,  often 
gets  fastened  by  the  chain  to  sunken  logs 
or  floating  timber ;  if  he  gets  to  shore,  he 
is  entangled  in  the  thickets  of  brook  willows. 
In  such  cases,  however,  it  costs  the  trapper 
a  diligent  search,  and  sometimes  a  bout  at 
swimming,  before  he  finds  his  game. 

Occasionally  it  happens  that  several  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  beaver  family  are  trapped  in  succes¬ 
sion.  The  survivors  then  become  extremely 
shy,  and  can  scarcely  be  “  brought  to  medi¬ 
cine,”  to  use  the  trapper’s  phrase  for  “  taking 
the  bait.”  In  such  case,  the  trapper  gives  up 
the  use  of  the  bait,  and  conceals  his  traps  in 
the  usual  paths  and  crossing  places  of  the 
household.  The  beaver  now  being  completely 
“up  to  trap,”  approaches  them  cautiously, 
and  springs  them  ingeniously  with  a  stick. 
At  other  times,  he  turns  the  traps  bottom 
upwards,  by  the  same  means,  and  occasionally 
even  drags  them  to  the  barrier  and  conceals 
them  in  the  mud.  The  trapper  now  gives  up 
the  contest  of  ingenuity,  and  shouldering  his 
traps,  marches  off,  admitting  that  he  is  not 
yet  “  up  to  beaver.’ ; 

[In  taking  leave  of  this  work,  for  the  pre¬ 
sent,  we  must  congratulale  Mr.  Irving  upon 
the  successful  employment  of  his  talents  in 
illustrating  the  face  of  one  of  the  most  inte¬ 
resting  portions  of  the  earth’s  surface.] 


Hoution. 


THE  GREAT  METROPOLIS. — SECOND  SERIES. 

[We  resume,  from  page  334,  our  extracts 
from  this  amusing  “picture  of  London” — 
its  gaities  and  gravities.] 

A  Newgate  Incident. 

Novelists  would  occasionally  find  excellent 
materials  for  their  works,  in  Newgate.  I 
shall  only  mention  one  strikingly  romantic 
case  which  fell  under  the  personal  observa¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  C - ,  an  acquaintance  of  my 

own.  About  twelve  years  since,  two  men 
were  executed  for  uttering  a  51.  note,  know¬ 
ing  it  to  be  forged.  My  acquaintance  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  present  at  the  execution.  In 
the  course  of  an  hour  or  so  after  it  was 
over,  he  chanced  to  meet  with  a  person  he 
knew,  with  whom  he  entered  into  conversa¬ 
tion  on  the  subject  of  the  drama  which  had 

been  enacted  at  Newgate.  Mr.  C - had 

been  expressing  his  regret  at  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  circumstance  of  two  men  being  doomed 
to  lose  their  lives  for  the  simple  utterance 
of  a  forged  51.  note  :  the  other  treated  the 
thing  with  levity,  and  indulged  in  a  variety 
of  coarse,  unfeeling  jokes  on  the  subject. 
“  Did  they  swing  in  excellent  style  ?  Did 
their  heels  dangle  nicely  in  the  air  ?”  he 

inquired.  Mr.  C - ,  in  the  first  instance, 

reproved  him  for  his  ill-timed  jokes  on  so 
melancholy  a  subject.  This  only  made  him 
worse.  At  length,  worked  up  to  a  tempo¬ 
rary  excitement,  my  acquaintance  left  the 
other  quite  hastily,  telling  him,  as  he  quit¬ 
ted  the  house  in  which  they  had  met,  that 
he  had  better  take  care  lest  he  himself 
should  share  the  same  late  as  the  two  un¬ 
fortunate  men,  before  he  quitted  the  world. 

Mr.  C -  soon  after  went  to  the  country, 

and  did  not  return  to  town  for  four  months. 
On  his  arrival,  he  heard  that  an  execution 
was  to  take  place  the  following  morning, 
but  without  being  aware  who  the  party  was. 
He  resolved  on  being  present.  He  was  so. 
About  an  hour  before  the  execution,  he 
went  into  the  cell  of  the  prisoner,  accom¬ 
panied  by  several  other  persons.  At  first 
he  did  not  recognise  the  prisoner ;  but  he 
had  not  been  in  the  apartment  many 
seconds,  when  the  prisoner  advanced  to 
him,  and  addressing  him  by  his  name,  beg¬ 
ged  to  be  allowed  to  speak  privately  to  him. 
The  governor  of  the  place  acceded  to  the 
prisoner’s  request ;  but  begged  him  to  be  as 
quick  as  possible,  as  he  had  now  so  short  a 

period  to  live.  “  Mr.  C - ,”  said  he, 

“  do  you  recollect  when  you  and  I  met  in 
the  Red  Lion,  a  few  months  ago  ?”  Mr. 

C - answered  in  the  affirmative.  “  And 

the  nature  of  our  conversation  ?”  Mr.  C — 
said  he  did.  “  Well,  then,  that  evening  l 
purchased  of  a  Jew,  and  uttered  the  flash 
five-pound  note  for  the  utterance  of  which  I 
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am  now  about  to  lose  my  life.  I  have  been 
most  earnestly  desiring  to  see  you  to  ex¬ 
press  my  deep  regret  for  the  improper  lan¬ 
guage  1  made  use  of  regarding  the  two  men 
who  were  then  executed.  I  am  now  about 
to  suffer  for  the  very  same  offence.” 

Stock  Exchange  Morality. 

The  Stock  Exchange  is  by  no  means  re¬ 
markable  for  its  morality.  A  member  fail¬ 
ing  and  giving  up  his  last  farthing  to  his 
creditors,  is  not,  by  at  least,  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  other  members,  thought  so  fa¬ 
vourably  of  as  he  who  takes  care  to  make  a 
reserve  for  himself.  While  the  latter  steps 
at  once  into  business  again,  and  obtains  cre¬ 
dit  on  effecting  an  adjustment  of  his  affairs, 
the  former  has  to  struggle  hard  before  he 
can  get  begun  anew.  A  member  is  some¬ 
times  blamed,  and  his  credit  often  suffers, 
because  he  does  not  make  a  stand  when  an 
account  goes  against  him,  and  he  is  known 
to  have  a  large  sum  to  pay.  An  instance  of 
this  occured  some  time  ago.  A  person  who 
used  to  go  among  the  members  by  a  name 
which  I  will  not  mention,  and  who  had  been 
supposed  to  act  on  the  market  for  a  party 
connected  with  a  large  newspaper  establish¬ 
ment, — lost  on  one  account  10,000/.  He 
paid  the  amount  without  a  murmur  ;  but 
lost  his  credit  from  that  moment,  and  never 
afterwards  recovered  it ;  for  it  was  thought 
the  payment  of  so  large  a  sum  must  have 
broken  his  back,  he  being,  in  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  phraseology,  but  a  “  little  man,” 
that  is  to  say,  of  but  moderate  means. 

But  a  still  more  striking  and  very  inter¬ 
esting  illustration  of  the  estimation  in  which 
sterling  integrity  is  held  among  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  members,  was  afforded  in  the 
case  of  the  late  Mr.  L.  A.  dela  Chaurnette, 
a  gentleman  of  foreign  extraction.  He  had 
previously  been  in  the  Manchester  trade, 
but  had  been  unfortunate.  Being  a  man 
much  respected,  and  extensively  connected, 
his  friends  advised  him  to  go  on  the  Stock 
Exchange.  He  adopted  their  advice,  and 
became  a  member.  He  at  once  established 
an  excellent  business  as  a  broker.  Not  only 
did  he  make  large  sums  in  the  shape  of 
commissions,  on  the  transactions  in  which 
he  was  employed  by  others,  but  one  of  the 
largest  mercantile  houses  in  London  having 
the  highest  possible  opinion  of  his  judgment 
and  integrity,  intrusted  him  with  the  sole 
disposal  of  an  immense  sum  of  money  be¬ 
longing  to  the  French  refugees,  which  was 
in  their  hands  at  the  time.  He  contrived  to 
employ  this  money  so  advantageously,  both 
to  his  constituents  and  to  himself,  that  he 
acquired  a  handsome  fortune.  Before  he 
had  been  a  member  three  years,  he  invited 
his  creditors  to  dine  with  him  on  a  particu¬ 
lar  day,  at  the  London  Tavern ;  but  con¬ 
cealed  from  them  the  particular  object  he 
had  in  view  in  so  doing.  On  entering  the 


room,  they  severally  found  their  own  names 
on  the  different  plates,  which  were  reversed, 
and  on  turning  them  up,  each  found  a  check 
for  the  amount  due  to  him,  with  interest. 
The  entire  sum  which  Mr.  L.  A.  de  la 
Chaurnette  paid  away  on  this  occasion,  and 
in  this  manner,  was  upwards  of  30,000/. 
Next  day  he  went  into  the  house  as  usual ; 
and  such  was  the  feeling  entertained  of  his 
conduct,  that  many  members  refused  to  do 
a  bargain  with  him  to  the  extent  of  a  single 
thousand.  They  looked  on  his  payment  of 
the  claims  of  his  former  creditors  as  a  foolish 
affair,  and  fancied  that  possibly  he  might 
have  exhausted  his  resources,  never  dream¬ 
ing  that,  even  if  he  hud,  a  man  of  such  hon¬ 
ourable  feeling  and  upright  principle  was 
worthy  of  credit  to  any  amount.  He  event¬ 
ually  died  worth  upwards  of  500,000/. 

The  late  Mr.  Rothschild. 

It  were  a  curious  inquiry,  were  there  any¬ 
thing  like  certain  data  on  which  to  conduct 
it,  to  try  to  find  out  what  might  be  the  ag¬ 
gregate  amount  of  wealth  represented  by  the 
gentlemen  on  ’Change  between  the  hours  of 
four  and  five  o’clock.  There  is,  however, 
no  such  data.  That  such  amount  of  wealth 
must  be  enormously  great,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  Let  it  only  be  recollected  that  there 
are  individuals  from  the  great  majority  of 
the  leading  commercial  houses  in  London, 
as  well  as  from  abroad,  and  it  will  at  once 
be  seen  that  the  amount  of  wealth  repre¬ 
sented  on  ’Change  must  be  astoundingly 
great.  Rothschild  alone,  when  alive,  repre¬ 
sented  property  to  the  extent  of  between 
5,000,000/.  and  6,000,000/.  To  be  sure, 
there  are  few  Rothschilds  in  the  world; 
there  are  none  in  London ;  but  there  are, 
nevertheless,  thousands  in  the  city  who  are 
men  of  great  opulence.  To  be  worth 
100,000/.,  or  200,000/.  is  no  uncommon 
thing  among  metropolitan  merchants.  Many 
can  boast  of  possessing  a  quarter  of  a  mil¬ 
lion,  und  a  few'  even  half  a  million  and  more. 
It  is  easy,  then,  to  fancy  what  a  vast  aggre¬ 
gate  of  wealth  there  must  be,  in  the  sup¬ 
posed  circumstances,  represented  by  the  in¬ 
dividuals  assembling  in  the  Royal  Exchange. 
Supposing  the  number  of  persons  present  at 
a  given  time  were  5,000,  and  that  on  an 
average  they  wTere  worth  20,000/.  each — 
which  surely,  when  it  is  recollected  that 
Rothschild’s  successors  stand  there,  is  no 
extravagant  supposition — that  would  give 
the  aggregate  amount  of  wealth  at 
100,000,0007. 

I  have  referred  to  the  late  Nathan  Roths¬ 
child  being  on  ’Change.  There  he  stood, 
day  after  day,  leaning  against  a  pillar  on  the 
right  hand,  as  you  enter  from  Cornhill.  He 
was  a  little  monarch  on  ’Change  ;  and  the 
illar  in  question  may  be  said  to  have  been 
is  throne, — with  this  difference,  that  while 
other  monarchs  sit  on  their  wooden  thrones, 
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he  leaned  against  his  throne  of  granite.  To 
that  particular  spot  he  was  so  devotedly  at¬ 
tached,  that  no  consideration  would  induce 
him  to  do  business  any  where  else.  Ardent 
as  was  his  love  of  money,  and  great  as  were 
the  sacrifices  he  would  have  made  to  in¬ 
crease  his  more  than  princely  fortune,  I 
question  much  if  the  temptation  of  some 
thousand  pounds  would  have  induced  him  to 
quit  his  favourite  pillar.  From  that  pillar 
he  never  moved.  There  he  stood,  nearly  as 
stationary  as  the  pillar  itself,  with  his  back 
resting  against  it,  as  if  he  could  not  have 
supported  himself  without  its  aid.  With  his 
note- book  in  his  hand,  he  was  always  to  be 
seen  during  the  usual  hour  of  business,  en¬ 
tering  into  transactions  of  great  extent  with 
the  merchants  and  commercial  men  of  all 
countries.  Little  would  the  stranger,  who 
chanced  to  see  the  prince  of  capitalists 
standing  on  the  spot  I  have  mentioned,  have 
fancied  from  his  personal  appearance,  what 
an  important  influence  he  exerted  on  the 
destinies  not  only  of  ’Change,  but  of  the 
country  and  Europe.  Nothing  could  be 
more  unprepossessing  than  his  appearance. 
He  was  just  such  a  man  as  the  boys  in  the 
street  would  have  thought  a  fine  subject  for 
*(  a  lark,” — unless,  indeed,  they  had  been 
deterred  by  the  lowering  expression  or  sul¬ 
len  aspect  of  his  countenance.  He  always 
looked  sulky.  I  question  if  he  ever  indulg¬ 
ed  in  a  smile.  I  am  sure  he  never  did  on 
’Change.  There  his  features  were  never, 
so  far  as  I  could  learn,  known  to  relax  their 
rigidity.  1  have  been  informed  that  he  did 
in  private,  among  his  more  intimate  friends 
and  relations,  occasionally  make  an  effort  to 
smile  ;  but  never  with  any  marked  success. 
His  smiles  at  best  could  never  be  said  to  be 
more  than  a  species  of  spoiled  grin.  His 
countenance  wore  a  thoughtful  aspect ;  but 
I  never  could  see  any  thing  in  it  that  indi¬ 
cated  intelligence.  He  looked  stupid  or 
clownish.  He  had  a  good  deal  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  farmer  of  the  humbler  class.  His 
features  were  massy.  lie  had  a  flat  face. 
I  have  scarcely  ever  seen  a  Jewish  counte¬ 
nance  which  had  less  in  it  of  the  conlorma- 
tion  so  characteristic  of  the  faces  of  that 
people,  than  Rothschild’s.  His  features 
seemed  to  be  huddled  together.  There  was 
nothing  like  regularity  in  them.  His  face 
was  full,  and  unusually  round.  His  nose 
had  a  good  deal  of  the  cock-up  form.  His 
mouth  was  rather  large,  and  his  lips  thick 
and  prominent.  His  forehead  was  of  more 
than  an  average  height,  considering  the  al¬ 
titude  of  his  face.  His  hair  had  something 
of  a  darkish  hue,  and  was  generally  short. 
His  complexion  was  pale  ;  except  where  it 
was  slightly  tinged  with  colour  by  the 
weather.  He  was  short  and  thick.  Fie 
was  considerably  under  the  general  height, 
though  it  is  possible  his  pot-belly  and  cor¬ 
pulent  appearance  generally,  may  have  made 


him  appear  shorter  than  he  really  was. 
Any  time  I  saw  him,  he  always  wore  a 
great-coat  of  a  dark  brown  colour.  He 
paid  but  little  attention  to  his  personal  de¬ 
coration.  FI  is  tailor  had  no  very  difficult 
customer  to  please.  From  his  appearance 
I  should  have  inferred,  that  if  he  could  but 
have  abundance  of  room  in  his  slothes,  he 
never  troubled  himself  as  to  the  way  in 
which  Snip  executed  his  task.  I  have  no 
notion,  however,  that  either  his  tailor  or 
any  other  of  his  tradesmen  would  get  off  as 
easily  on  the  question  of  price,  as  they  did 
as  to  the  taste  with  which  they  executed 
their  tasks.  At  home  he  was,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  still  less  particular 
about  his  personal  appearance. 

It  was  one  feature  in  Rothschild’s  con¬ 
duct  when  on  ’Change,  which  I  have  never 
seen  noticed,  that  he  never,  except  when 
engaged  in  business,  entered  into  conversa¬ 
tion  with  any  of  the  thousands  in  the  same 
place.  There  he  stood,  in  the  midst  of  the 
bustle  on  ’Change,  apparently  as  deeply 
lost  in  thought,  and  with  as  melancholy  a 
countenance,  as  if  he  had  been  alone  in  the 
vast  wilderness  of  shade  referred  to  by  Cow- 
per,  or  been  the  “  Last  Man”  described  by 
Campbell.  I  never  knew  a  more  striking 
illustration  than  he  presented,  of  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  one  being  in  the  depths  of  solitude 
while  in  the  midst  of  the  busiest  and  most 
bustling  scenes  which  this  busy  and  bust¬ 
ling  metropolis  presents.  Whether  his  re¬ 
serve  was  constitutional,  or  whether  it  arose 
from  the  pride  of  purse,  or  whether  from 
the  magnitude  of  the  matters  which  must 
have  been  ever  occupying  his  mind,  or 
whether  from  the  conjoint  operation  of  the 
three  causes,  I  cannot  positively  say  ;  but 
the  fact  of  his  reserve  was  as  I  have  stated. 


J*>tr  Walter 


lockhart’s  life  of  scott,  vol.  ii.' 

[We  conclude,  from  page  312,  our  selec¬ 
tions  from  this  portion  of  the  Memoirs  of 
our  illustrious  poet  and  novelist.] 

I  have  heard  Scott  chuckle  with  particu¬ 
lar  glee  over  the  recollection  of  an  excur¬ 
sion  to  the  vale  of  the  Ettrick,  near  which 
river  the  party  were  pursued  by  a  bull. 
“  Come,  King  John,”  said  he,  “  we  must 
even  take  the  w-ater,”  and  accordingly  he 
and  his  daughter  plunged  into  the  stream. 
But  King  John,  halting  on  the  bank  and 
surveying  the  river,  which  happened  to  be 
full  and  turbid,  exclaimed,  in  his  usual  so¬ 
lemn  manner — 

- “  The  flood  is  angry.  Sheriff, 

Methinks  I’ll  get  me  up  into  a  tree.”* 

*  John  Kemble’s  most  familiar  table-talk  often 
flowed  into  blank  verse;  and  so  indeed  did  his  sis¬ 
ter’s.  Scott  (who  was  a  capital  mimic)  often  re- 
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It  was  well  that  the  dogs  had  succeeded  in 
diverting  the  bull,  because  there,  was  no 
tree  at  hand  which  could  have  sustained 
King  John,  nor,  had  that  been  otherwise, 
could  so  stately  a  personage  have  dismount¬ 
ed  and  ascended  with  such  alacrity  as  cir¬ 
cumstances  would  have  required.  He  at 
length  followed  his  friends  though  the  river 
with  the  rueful  dignity  of  Don  Quixote. 

In  a  letter  of  1810,  there  occurs,  for  the 
first  time,  the  name  of  a  person  who  soon 
obtained  a  large  share  of  Scott’s  regard  and 
confidence— the  late  ingenious  comedian, 
Mr.  Daniel  Terry.  He  had  received  a 
good  education,  and  been  regularly  trained 
as  an  architect ;  but  abandoned  that  profes¬ 
sion,  at  an  early  period  of  life,  for  the  stage, 
and  was  now  beginning  to  attract  attention 
as  a  valuable  and  efficient  actor  in  Henry 
Siddons’s  new  company  at  Edinburgh.  Al¬ 
ready  he  and  the  Ballantynes  were  constant 
companions,  and  through  his  familiarity 
with  them,  Scott  had  abundant  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  appreciating  his  many  excellent  and 
agreeable  qualities.  He  had  the  manners 
and  feelings  of  a  gentleman.  Like  John 
Kemble,  he  was  deeply  skilled  in  the  old 
literature  of  the  drama,  and  he  rivalled 
Scott’s  own  enthusiasm  for  the  antiquities 
of  vertu.  Their  epistolary  correspondence 
in  after  days  was  frequent,  and  will  supply 
me  with  many  illustrations  of  Scott’s  minor 
tastes  and  habits.  As  their  letters  lie  be¬ 
fore  me,  they  appear  as  if  they  had  all  been 
penned  by  the  same  hand.  Terry’s  idola¬ 
try  of  his  new  friend  induced  him  to  imitate 
his  writing  so  zealously,  that  Scott  used  to 
say,  if  he  were  called  on  to  swear  to  any 
document,  the  utmost  he  could  venture  to 
attest  would  be,  that  it  was  either  in  his 
own  hand  or  in  Terry’s.  The  actor,  per¬ 
haps,  unconsciously,  mimicked  him  in  other 
matters  with  hardly  inferior  pertinacity. 
His  small,  lively  features  had  acquired,  be¬ 
fore  I  knew  him,  a  truly  ludicrous  cast  of 
Scott’s  graver  expression  ;  he  had  taught 
his  tiny  eyebrow  the  very  trick  ol  the  poet’s 
meditative  frown  ;  and  to  crown  all,  he  so 
habitually  affected  his  tone  and  accent  that, 
though  a  native  of  Bath,  a  stranger  could 
hardly  have  doubted  he  must  be  a  Scotch¬ 
man.  These  things  afforded  Scott  and  all 
their  mutual  acquaintances  much  diversion ; 
but  perhaps  tio  Stoic  could  have  helped 
being  secretly  gratified  by  seeing  a  clever 
and  sensible  man  convert  himself  into  a  liv¬ 
ing  type  and  symbol  of  admiration. 

Charles  Mathews  and  Terry  were  once 
thrown  out  of  a  gig  together,  and  the 
former  received  an  injury  which  made  him 
halt  ever  afterwards,  while  the  latter  escap¬ 
ed  unhurt.  “  Dooms,  Dauniel ,”  said  Ma¬ 
thews  when  they  next  met,  “  what  a  pity 

peated  tier  tragic  exclamation  to  a  footboy  during  a 
dinner  at  Ashestiel — 

“  You’ve  brought  me  water,  boy — I  asked  for  beer. 


that  it  wasna  your  luck  to  get  the  game  leg, 
mon  !  Your  Shirra  wad  hue  been  the  very 
thing,  ye  ken,  an’  ye  wad  hae  been  croose 
till  ye  war  coffined  !”  Terry,  though  he  did 
not  always  relish  bantering  on  this  subject, 
replied  readily  and  good  humouredly  by  a 
quotation  from  Peter  Pindar’s  Bozzy  and 
Piozzi : — 

“  When  Foote  his  leg  by  some  misfortune  broke. 

Says  I  to  Johnson,  all  by  way  of  joke, 

Sam,  sir,  in  Paragraph  will  soon  be  clever. 

He’ll  take  off  Peter  better  now  than  ever.” 

Mathews’s  mirthful  caricature  of  Terry’s 
sober  mimicry  of  Scott  was  one  of  the  richest 
extravaganzas  of  his  social  hours  ;  but  in¬ 
deed  I  have  often  seen  this  Proteus  drama¬ 
tize  the  whole  Ballantyne  group  with  equal 
success — while  Rigdumfunriidos  screamed 
with  delight,  and  Aldiborontiphoscophornio 
faintly  chuckled,  and  the  Sheriff,  gently 
smiling,  pushed  round  his  decanters. 

Scott’s  intimacy  with  Mr.  Terry,  began 
to  make  very  rapid  progress  from  the  date 
of  the  first  purchase  of  Abbotsford.  He 
spent  several  weeks  of  that  autumn  at  Ashe¬ 
stiel,  riding  over  daily  to  the  new  farm,  and 
assisting  his  friend  with  advice,  which  his 
acquirements  as  an  architect  and  draughts¬ 
man  rendered  exceedingly  valuable,  as  to  the 
future  arrangements  about  both  house  and 
grounds.  Early  in  1812,  Terry  proceeded 
to  London,  and  made,  on  the  20th  of  May, 
a  very  successful  debut  on  the  boards  of  the 
Haymarket  as  Lord  Ogleby.  He  continued, 
however,  to  visit  Scotland  almost  every  sea¬ 
son,  and  no  ally  had  more  to  do  either  with 
the  plans  ultimately  adopted  as  to  Scott’s 
new  structure,  or  with  the  collection  of  lite¬ 
rary  and  antiquarian  curiosities  which  now 
constitute  its  museum.  From  this  time  the 
series  of  letters  between  them  is  an  ample 
one.  The  intelligent  zeal  with  which  the 
actor  laboured  to  promote  the  gratification 
of  the  poet’s  tastes  and  fancies  on  the  one 
side  :  on  the  other,  Scott’s  warm  anxiety 
for  Terry’s  professional  success,  the  saga¬ 
city  and  hopefulness  with  which  he  counsels 
and  cheers  him  throughout,  and  the  good- 
natured  confidence  with  which  he  details 
his  own  projects — both  the  greatest  and  the 
smallest, — all  this  seems  to  me  to  make  up 
a  very  interesting  picture. 

The  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

Early  in  May,  1810,  the  Lady  of  the 
Lake  came  out — as  her  two  elder  sisters 
had  done — in  all  the  majesty  of  quarto,  with 
every  accompanying  grace  of  typography, 
and  with,  moreover,  an  engraved  frontis¬ 
piece  of  Saxon’s  portrait  of  Scott  ;  the 
price  of  the  book,  two  guineas.  For  the 
copyright  the  poet  had  nominally  received 
2,000  guineas,  but  as  John  Ballantyne  and 
Co.  retained  three- fourths  of  the  property 
to  themselves  (Miller  of  London  purchasing 
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the  other  fourth),  the  author’s  profits  were, 
or  should  have  been,  more  than  this. 

Mr.  Robert  Cadell,  the  publisher  of  this 
Memoir,  who  was  then  a  young  man  in 
training  for  his  profession  in  Edinburgh, 
retains  a  strong  impression  of  the  interest 
which  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  excited  there 
for  two  or  three  months  before  it  was  pub¬ 
lished.  “  James  Ballantyne,”  he  says, 
“  read  the  cantos  from  time  to  time  to  se¬ 
lect  coteries,  as  they  advanced  at  press. 
Common  fame  was  loud  in  their  favour  ;  a 
great  poem  was  on  all  hands  anticipated. 
I  do  not  recollect  that  any  of  all  the  au¬ 
thor’s  works  was  ever  looked  for  with  more 
intense  anxiety,  or  that  any  one  of  them  ex¬ 
cited  a  more  extraordinary  sensation  when 
it  did  appear.  The  whole  country  rang 
with  the  praises  of  the  poet — crowds  set  off 
to  view  the  scenery  of  Loch  Katrine,  till 
then  comparatively  unknown  ;  and  as  the 
book  came  out  just  before  the  season  for 
excursions,  every  house  and  inn  in  that 
neighbourhood  was  crammed  with  a  con¬ 
stant  succession  of  visiters.  It  is  a  well-as¬ 
certained  fact,  that  from*  the  date  of  the 
publication  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  the 
post-horse  duty  in  Scotland  rose  in  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  degree,  and  indeed  it  continued 
to  do  so  regularly  for  a  number  of  years, 
the  author's  succeeding  works  keeping  up 
the  enthusiasm  for  our  scenery  which  he 
had  thus  originally  created.” 

I  owe  to  the  same  correspondent  the  fol¬ 
lowing  details  : — “  The  quarto  edition  of 
2,0.50  copies  disappeared  instantly,  and  was 
followed  in  the  course  of  the  same  year  by 
four  editions  in  octavo,  viz.  one  of  3,000,  a 
second  of  3,250,  and  a  third  and  a  fourth 
each  of  6,000  copies  ;  thus,  in  the  space  of 
a  few  months,  the  extraordinary  number  of 
20,000  copies  were  disposed  of.  In  the 
next  year  (1811)  there  was  another  edition 
of  3,000;  there  was  one  of  2,000  in  1814  ; 
another  of  2,000  in  1815;  one  of  2,000 
again  in  1819;  and  two,  making  between 
them  2,500,  appeared  in  1825.  Since  which 
time  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  in  collective  edi¬ 
tions  of  his  poetry,  and  in  separate  issues, 
must  have  circulated  to  the  extent  of  at 
least  20,000  copies  more.’'  So  that,  down 
to  the  month  of  July,  1836,  the  legitimate 
sale  in  Great  Britain  has  been  not  less  than 
50,000  copies. 

Waverley. 

Now  I  come  to  a  very  curious  letter  of 
James  Ballantyne,  the  date  of  which  seems 
to  fix  pretty  accurately  the  time  when  Scott 
first  resumed  the  long-forgotten  MS.  of  his 
Waverley.  As  in  the  Introduction  of  1829 
he  mentions  having  received  discourage¬ 
ments  as  to  the  opening  part  of  the  novel 
from  two  friends,  and  as  Ballantyne,  on  this 
occasion,  writes  as  if  he  had  never  before 
seen  any  portion  of  it,  I  conclude  that  the 


fragment  of  1805,  hud  in  that  year  been 
submitted  to  Erskine  alone. 

To  Walter  Scott,  Esq.,  Ashestile. 

“  Edinburgh,  Sept.  15,  1810. 

“  Dear  Sir, 

“  What  you  have  sent  of  Waverley  has 
amused  me  much  ;  and  certainly  if  I  had 
read  it  as  part  of  a  new  novel,  the  remainder 
of  which  was  open  to  my  perusal,  I  should 
have  proceeded  with  avidity.  So  much  for 
its  general  effect ;  but  you  have  sent  me 
too  little  to  enable  me  to  form  a  decided 
opinion.  Were  I  to  say  that  I  was  equally 
struck  with  Waverley  as  I  was  with  the 
much  smaller  portion  of  the  Lady,  which 
you  first  presented  to  us  as  a  specimen,  the 
truth  would  not  be  in  me  ;  but  the  cases  are 
different.  It  is  impossible  that  a  small  part 
of  a  fine  novel  can  equally  impress  one  with 
the  decided  conviction  of  splendour  and  suc¬ 
cess  as  a  small  part  of  a  fine  poem.  I  will 
state  one  or  two  things  that  strike  me. 
Considering  that  ‘sixty  years  since’  only 
leads  us  back  to  the  year  1750,  a  period 
when  our  fathers  were  alive  and  merry,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  air  of  antiquity  dif¬ 
fused  over  the  character  is  rather  too  great 
to  harmozine  with  the  time.  The  period  is 
modern  ;  Johnson  was  writing — and  Gar¬ 
rick  was  acting — and  in  fact  scarcely  any¬ 
thing  appears  to  have  altered,  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  the  cut  of  a  coat. 

“  The  account  of  the  studies  of  Waverley 
seems  unnecessarily  minute.  There  are  few 
novel  readers  to  whom  it  would  be  interest¬ 
ing.  I  can  see  at  once  the  connexion  be¬ 
tween  the  studies  of  Don  Quixote,  or  of  the 
Female  Quixote,  and  the  events  of  their 
lives  ;  but  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  trace 
betwixt  Waverley’s  character  and  his  studies 
such  clear  and  decided  connexion.  The  ac¬ 
count,  in  short,  seemed  to  me  too  particu¬ 
lar  ;  quite  unlike  your  usual  mode  in  your 
poetry,  and  less  happy.  It  may  be,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  further  progress  of  the  cha¬ 
racter  will  defeat  this  criticism.  The  cha¬ 
racter  itself  I  think  excellent  and  interest¬ 
ing,  and  I  was  equally  astonished  and 
delighted  to  find  in  the  last-written  chapter, 
that  you  can  paint  to  the  eye  in  prose  as 
well  as  in  verse. 

“  Perhaps  your  own  reflections  are  rather 
too  often  mixed  with  the  narrative—  but  I 
state  this  with  much  diffidence.  I  do  not 
mean  to  object  to  a  train  of  reflections  aris¬ 
ing  from  some  striking  event,  but  I  don’t 
like  their  so  frequent  recurrence.  The  lan¬ 
guage  is  spirited,  but  perhaps  rather  care¬ 
less.  The  humour  is  admirable.  Should 
you  go  on  ?  My  opinion  is,  clearly — cer¬ 
tainly.  I  have  no  doubt  of  success,  though 
it  is  impossible  to  guess  how  much  *  *  * 

“  Ever  respectfully,  J.  B.” 

The  part  of  the  letter  which  I  have  omit¬ 
ted,  refers  to  the  state  of  Ballantyne’s  busi¬ 
ness  at  the  time  when  it  was  written.  He 
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had,  that  same  week,  completed  the  eleventh 
edition  of  the  Lay ;  and  the  fifth  of  the  Lady 
of  the  Lake  had  not  passed  through  his 
press,  before  new  orders  from  London  called 
for  the  beginning  of  a  sixth.  I  presume  the 
printer’s  exultation  on  this  triumphant  suc¬ 
cess,  had  a  great  share  in  leading  him  to 
consider  with  doubt  and  suspicion  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  his  friend’s  interrupting  just  then 
his  career,  as  the  great  caterer  for  readers 
of  poetry.  However  this  and  other  matters 
may  have  stood,  the  novel  appears  to  have 
been  forthwith  laid  aside  again. 
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ANCIENT  CHIMNEYS  AND  FIREPLACES. 

[The  following  interesting  facts  are  extracted 
from  the  prefatory  portion  of  A  Popular 
Treatise  on  the  Warming  and  Ventilation 
of  Buildings  :  By  C.  J.  Richardson,  Esq., 
Architect  ;  lately  published,  and  already  re¬ 
cognised  as  one  of  the  best  works  on  the 
subject.] 

The  defieiences  of  ventilation,  as  exhibited 
in  the  construction  of  their  towns,  renders  the 
mode  by  which  our  forefathers  communicated 
warmth  to  their  dwellings  less  surprising.  It 
is  probable  that  during  the  period  when  the 
southern  part  of  the  island  was  a  Roman  colo¬ 
ny,  that  polished  and  luxurious  people,  found 
the  country  very  poor;  in  consequence  of 
which,  their  own  elegant  but  expensive  means 
of  warming  apartments,  by  suspended  floors 
(as  applied  in  the  caldarium  of  their  baths), 
was  not  introduced  to  a  sufficient  extent  by 
them  in  Britain,  to  be  understood  or  adapted 
by  the  inhabitants  they  left  behind. 

The  wars  and  internal  confusion  of  the 
country  after  their  departure,  likewise  pre¬ 
vented  such  elegant  models  as  those  at 
Northleigh,  in  Oxfordshire,  and  Bath,  from 
being  copied.  That  they  introduced  the 
brazier,  or  fire-pan  in  this  country,  we  cannot 
doubt ;  and  we  find  it  mentioned  so  late  as 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  ;  and  as  it  may 
be  applied  (and  frequently  is  at  the  present 
day,)  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  new  houses, 
this  alone  may  be  deemed  a  valuable,  as  well 
as  lasting  acquisition,  to  a  barbarous  people. 

The  earliest  fire-places,  or  recesses  in  the 
wall  for  cooking,  similar  to  those  seen  in  the 
conventual  kitchens  of  Glastonbury  and 
Durham,  had  no  chimneys.  In  the  former, 
which  is  octangular,  and  provided  with  three 
of  these  recesses,  sunk  in  the  walls,  the  roof 
is  groined  with  stone,  and  provided  with  an 
open-worked  turret  in  the  centre,  for  the  exit 
of  steam  and  smoke.  This  turret  became  af¬ 
terwards  a  highly  decorative  part  on  the  roofs 
of  our  ancient  halls,  and  in  this  situation  re¬ 
mained  for  a  considerable  period  in  use,  being 
placed  about  the  middle  of  the  building.  A 
large  wood  fire  was  kindled  exactly  under¬ 


neath,  and  the  smoke  permitted  to  find  its 
way  through  the  splendid  tracery  and  imagery 
which  ornamented  the  dwellings  of  the  great 
and  wealthy,  in  the  many  convolutions  which 
fail  not  to  “  leave  a  trace  behind.” 

In  private  dwellings  the  same  principle 
necessarily  obtained,  the  fire  being  kindled 
against  the  wall,  and  louver  tiles  provided,  to 
facilitate,  the  escape  of  the  smoke. 

The  nuisance  occasioned  by  the  wood  smoke 
thus  allowed  to  permeate  through  the  apart¬ 
ments,  and  burthen  the  lungs  of  our  ances¬ 
tors,  led  to  the  introduction  of  those  beautiful 
proofs  of  their  architectural  taste,  the  stone 
screens,  which  were  used  as  a  means  of  shel¬ 
ter  from  the  powerful  currents  of  air  created 
by  fires  of  this  description.  The  national 
love  for  the  habits  and  customs  of  their  pre¬ 
decessors,  long  retarded  those  improvements 
in  the  formation  of  the  chimney,  which  the 
general  amelioration  of  society,  and  its  more 
refined  habits,  naturally  called  for;  but  at 
length  (about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century,)  evidences  of  increased  knowledge 
and  comfort  are  to  be  found.  Crosby  Hall, 
built  in  1466,  has  an  angular  fire-place  with 
a  chimney,  and  several  of  our  ancient  castles, 
of  a  still  earlier  date,  where  similarly  provided. 
Leland,  in  his  Itinerary,  of  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.  observes,  “  one  thing  I  much  notid  in 
the  haulle  of  Bolton,  (Yorkshire,)  how  chim¬ 
neys  were  conveyed  by  tunnels  made  in  the 
side  of  the  walles,  betwyxt  lights  (windows) 
in  the  haulle ;  and  by  this  means,  and  by 
no  louvers,  is  the  smoke  of  the  hearthe  in  the 
haulle  strangely  conveyed.” 

So  slowly  did  this  important  innovation 
proceed,  that  it  was  not  until  the  latter  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century  chimney-pieces,  at  all 
resembling  the  present,  came  into  very  gene¬ 
ral  use.  The  national  characteristic,  the 
boasted  English  fire  side,  with  its  projecting 
chimney  breasts,  large  enough  to  contain 
within  their  capacious  circle  the  whole  family 
of  the  domicile,  provided  with  a  flue  so  large, 
that  we  have  instances  on  record  of  a  culverin 
being  employed  to  cleanse  it,  was  still  an  im¬ 
portant  feature  in  every  mansion. 

The  great  quantity  of  fuel  consumed  in 
these  huge  fire-places,  drew  the  cold  air  from 
all  parts  of  the  room,  and  through  the  cracks 
and  crevices  of  the  building  in  direct  currents 
towards  the  blazing  embers ;  these  cold 
draughts,  while  they  caused  a  rapid  consump¬ 
tion  of  the  fuel,  obliged  the  inmates  (in  order 
to  procure  the  warmth  they  sought)  to  enter 
the  very  chimney  breasts.  Such  seats  be¬ 
came  those  of  consideration,  as  well  as  com¬ 
fort,  and  were  not  only  the  cosy  corners  to 
which  the  elders  of  the  family  pressed,  but 
places  offered  to  the  guest  most  honoured ;  in 
front,  the  high-backed  settle  was  the  neces¬ 
sary  protection  from  the  cold  currents  of  air 
rushing  towards  the  embers ;  and  if  our 
reader’s  imagination  can  place  a  group  of 
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weary  travellers  thus  seated,  with  a  glowing 
fire  before  them,  and  the  stars  of  heaven 
peering  down  upon  them,  on  a  clear,  frosty 
night,  he  will  enjoy  a  vivid  picture  of  that 
fire-side,  around  which  the  genius  of  Scott 
has  scattered  charms  belonging  alike  to  reality 
and  romance. 

Many  specimens  of  this  fire-place,  provided 
with  fire-dogs  or  cradles,  for  the  support  of 
wood-billets,  are  to  be  found  in  Surrey,  and 
other  parts  of  the  country,  where  coal  is  scarce, 
and  peat  or  wood  is  generally  consumed. 

tottctt  J^tat£3  oi  America. 


SOCIETY  IN  AMERICA. 

By  Harriet  Martineau. 

[This  is,  in  many  respects,  to  use  an  Ame¬ 
ricanism,  a  powerful  amusing  work  In  man¬ 
ner,  however,  it  bears  a  general  resemblance 
to  its  author’s  Illustrations  of  Political  Eco¬ 
nomy ,  which  scarcely  belong  to  the  amuse¬ 
ment  class.  As  in  that  work,  the  basis  of 
the  present  is  political  economy,  enlivened 
with  details  of  scenery,  manners,  and  inci¬ 
dents,  full  of  eloquent  truth  and  naturalness. 
We  confine  our  extracts  to  the  latter  charac¬ 
teristics,  being  content  to  leave  the  opinions 
of  the  authoress  to  more  critical  contempo¬ 
raries.  Miss  Martineau,  it  should  be  added, 
landed  at  New  York  on  September  19,  1834, 
and  sailed  for  England  on  August  1,  1836; 
so  that  her  tour  extended  to  two  years.] 

The  Valley  of  Connecticut. 

The  valley  of  the  Connecticut  is  the  most 
fertile  valley  in  New  England  ;  and  it  is 
scarely  possible  that  any  should  be  more 
beautiful.  The  river,  full,  broad,  and  tran¬ 
quil  as  the  summer  sky,  winds  through  mea¬ 
dows,  green  with  pasture,  or  golden  with 
corn.  Clumps  of  forest  trees  afford  retreat 
for  the  cattle  in  the  summer  heats  ;  and  the 
magnificent  New  England  elm,  the  most 
graceful  of  trees,  is  dropped  singly,  here  and 
there,  and  casts  its  broad  shade  upon  the 
meadow.  Hills  of  various  height  and  decli¬ 
vity  bound  the  now  widening,  now  contract¬ 
ing  valley.  To  these  hills,  the  forest  has  re¬ 
tired  ;  the  everlasting  forest,  from  which,  in 
America,  we  cannot  fly.  I  cannot  remember 
that,  except  in  some  parts  of  the  prairies,  I 
was  ever  out  of  sight  of  the  forest  in  the 
United  States  :  and  I  am  sure  I  never  wished 
to  be  so.  It  was  like  the  “  verdurous  wall  of 
Paradise,”  confining  the  mighty  southern  and 
western  rivers  to  their  channels.  We  were, 
as  it  appeared,  imprisoned  in  it  for  many 
days  together,  as  we  traversed  the  south¬ 
eastern  States.  We  threaded  it  in  Michigan  ; 
we  skirted  it  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  ; 
and  throughout  New  England  it  bounded 
every  landscape.  It  looked  down  upon  us 
from  the  hill-tops;  it  advanced  into  notice 


from  every  gap  and  notch  in  the  chain.  To 
the  native  it  must  appear  as  indispensable  in 
the  picture-gallery  of  nature  as  the  sky.  To 
the  English  traveller  it  is  a  special  boon,  an 
added  charm,  a  newly-created  grace,  like  the 
infant  planet  that  wanders  across  the  tele¬ 
scope  of  the  astronomer.  The  English  tra¬ 
veller  finds  himself  never  weary  by  day  of 
prying  into  the  forest,  from  beneath  its 
canopy  ;  or,  from  a  distance  drinking  in  its 
exquisite  hues:  and  his  dreams,  for  months 
or  years,  will  be  of  the  mossy  roots,  the  black 
pine,  and  silvery  birch  stems,  the  translucent 
green  shades  of  the  beech,  and  the  slender 
creeper,  climbing  like  a  ladder  into  the  top¬ 
most  boughs  of  the  dark  holly,  a  hundred  feet 
high.  He  will  dream  of  the  march  of  the 
hours  through  the  forest ;  the  deep  blackness 
of  night,  broken  by  the  dun  forest-fires,  and 
startled  by  the  showers  of  sparks,  sent  abroad 
by  the  casual  breeze  from  the  burning  stems. 
He  will  hear  again  the  shrill  piping  of  the 
whip-poor-will,  and  the  multitudinous  din 
from  the  occasional  swamp.  He  will  dream 
of  the  deep  silence  which  precedes  the  dawn; 
of  the  gradual  apparition  of  the  haunting 
trees,  coming  faintly  out  of  the  darkness  ;  of 
the  first  level  rays,  instantaneously  piercing 
the  woods  to  their  very  heart,  and  lighting 
them  up  into  boundless  ruddy  colonnades, 
garlanded  with  wavy  verdure,  and  carpeted 
with  glittering  wild  flowers.  Or,  he  will 
dream  of  the  clouds  of  gay  butterflies,  and 
gauzy  dragon-flies,  that  hover  above  the 
noon- day  paths  of  the  forest,  or  cluster  about 
some  graceful  shrub,  making  it  appear  to 
bear  at  once  all  the  flowers  of  Eden.  Or  the 
golden  moon  will  look  down  through  his 
dream,  making  for  him  islands  of  light  in  an 
ocean  of  darkness.  He  may  not  see  the 
stars  but  by  glimpses  ;  but  the  winged  stars 
of  those  regions, — the  gleaming  fire  flies, — 
radiate  from  every  sleeping  bough,  and  keep 
his  eye  in  fancy  busy  in  following  their 
glancing,  while  his  spirit  sleeps  in  the  deep 
charms  of  the  summer  night.  Next  to  the 
solemn  and  various  beauty  of  the  sea  and  the 
sky,  comes  that  of  the  wilderness.  I  doubt 
whether  the  sublimity  of  the  vastest  moun¬ 
tain-range  can  exceed  that  of  the  all-pervad¬ 
ing  forest,  when  the  imagination  becomes 
able  to  realize  the  conception  of  what  it  is. 

fVorld-ma/cing. 

It  is  an  absorbing  thing  to  watch  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  world-making  ; — both  the  formation 
of  the  natural  and  the  conventional  world.  I 
witnessed  both  in  America  ;  and  when  I  look 
back  upon  it  now,  it  seems  as  if  I  had  been 
in  another  planet.  I  saw  something  of  the 
process  of  creating  the  natural  globe  in  the 
depths  of  the  largest  explored  cave  in  the 
world.  In  its  depths,  in  this  noiseless  work¬ 
shop,  was  Nature  employed  with  her  blind 
and  dumb  agents,  fashioning  mysteries 
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which  the  earthquake  of  a  thousand  years 
hence  may  bring  to  light,  to  give  man  a  new 
sense  of  the  shortness  of  his  life.  I  saw 
something  of  the  process  of  world-making 
behind  the  fall  of  Niagara,  in  the  thunder 
cavern,  where  the  rocks  that  have  stood  for 
ever  tremble  to  their  fall  amidst  the  roar  of 
the  unexhausted  floods.  I  stood  where  soon 
human  foot  shall  stand  no  more.  Foot-holi 
after  foot  hold  is  destined  to  be  thrown  down, 
till,  after  more  ages  than  the  world  has  yet 
known,  the  last  rocky  barrier  shall  be  over¬ 
powered,  and  an  ocean  shall  overspread 
countries  which  are  but  just  entering  upon 
civilized  existence.  Niagara  itself  is  but  one 
of  the  shifting  scenes  of  life,  like  all  of  the 
outward  that  we  hold  most  permanent.  Nia¬ 
gara  itself,  like  the  systems  of  the  sky,  is  one 
of  the  hands  of  Nature’s  clock,  moving, 
though  too  slowly  to  be  perceived  by  the  un¬ 
heeding, — still  moving,  to  mark  the  lapse  of 
time.  Niagara  itself  is  destined  to  be  as  the 
traditionary  monsters  of  the  ancient  earth — a 
giant  existence,  to  be  spoken  of  to  wondering 
ears  in  studious  hours,  and  believed  in  from 
the  sole  evidence  of  its  surviving  grandeur 
and  beauty.  While  I  stood  in  the  wet  whirl¬ 
wind,  with  the  crystal  roof  above  me,  the 
thundering  floor  beneath,  and  the  foaming 
whirlpool  and  rushing  flood  before  me,  I  saw 
those  quiet,  studious  hours  of  the  future 
world  when  this  cataract  shall  have  become  a 
tradition,  and  the  spot  on  which  I  stood 
shall  be  the  centre  of  a  wide  sea,  a  new 
region  of  life.  This  was  seeing  world-mak¬ 
ing.  So  it  was  on  the  Mississippi,  when  a 
sort  of  scum  on  the  waters  betokened  the 
birthplace  of  new  land.  All  things  help  in 
this  creation.  The  cliffs  of  the  upper  Mis¬ 
souri  detach  their  soil,  and  send  it  thousands 
of  miles  down  the  stream.  The  river  brings 
it,  and  deposits  it,  in  continual  increase,  till 
a  barrier  is  raised  against  the  rushing  Waters 
themselves.  The  air  brings  seeds,  and  drops 
them  wh^re  they  sprout,  and  strike  down¬ 
wards,  so  that  their  roots  bind  the  soft  soil, 
and  enable  it  to  bear  the  weight  of  new  ac¬ 
cretions.  The  infant  forest,  floating,  as  it 
appeared,  on  the  surface  of  the  turbid  and 
rapid  waters,  may  reveal  no  beauty  to  the 
painter;  but  to  the  eye  of  one  who  loves  to 
watch  the  process  of  world-making,  it  is  full 
of  delight.  These  islands  are  seen  in  every 
stage  of  growth.  The  cotton-wood  trees, 
from  being  like  cresses  in  a  pool,  rise  breast- 
high  ;  then  they  are  like  the  thickets,  to 
whose  shade  the  alligator  may  retreat;  then, 
like  groves  that  bid  the  sun  good  night,  while 
he  is  still  lighting  up  the  forest ;  then  like 
the  forest  itself,  with  the  wood-cutter’s  house 
within  its  screen,  flowers  springing  about  its 
stems,  and  the  wild  vine  climbing  to  meet 
the  night  breezes  on  its  lofty  canopy.  This 
was  seeing  world-making.  Here  was  stroug 
instigation  to  the  exercise  of  analysis. 
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Natural  IVealih  of  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  are  not  only  vast  in  ex¬ 
tent  :  they  are  inestimably  rich  in  material 
wealth.  There  are  fisheries  and  granite 
quarries  along  the  northern  coasts  ;  and  ship¬ 
ping  from  the  whole  commercial  world  within 
their  ports.  There  are  tanneries  within  reach 
of  their  oak  woods,  and  manufactures  in  the 
north  from  the  cotton  growth  of  the  south. 
There  is  unlimited  wealth  of  corn,  sugar¬ 
cane  and  beet,  hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  and  rice. 
There  are  regions  of  pasture  land.  There 
are  varieties  of  grape  for  wine,  and  mulberries 
for  silk.  There  is  salt.  There  are  mineral 
springs.  There  is  marble,  gold,  lead,  iron, 
and  coal.  There  is  a  chain  of  mountains, 
dividing  the  great  fertile  western  valley  from 
the  busy  eastern  region  which  lies  between 
the  mountains  and  the  Atlantic.  These 
mountains  yield  the  springs  by  which  the 
great  rivers  are  to  be  fed  for  ever,  to  fertilize 
the  great  valley,  and  be  the  vehicle  of  its 
commerce  with  the  world.  Out  of  the  reach 
of  these  rivers,  in  the  vast  breadth  of  the 
north,  lie  the  great  lakes,  to  be  likewise  the 
servants  of  commerce,  and  to  afford  in  their 
fisheries  the  means  of  life  and  luxury  to 
thousands.  These  inland  seas  temper  the 
climate,  summer  and  winter,  and  insure 
health  to  the  heart  of  the  vast  continent. 
Never  was  a  country  more  gifted  by  nature. 

A  Sad  Tale. 

In  a  deep,  narrow  valley  among  the  White 
Mountains,  lived  a  family  of  the  name  of 
Willey.  Their  dwelling  was  a  comfortable 
log-house,  on  a  green  platform,  at  the  foot  of 
one  of  the  steepest  mountains.  There  were 
but  few  travellers  among  these  mountains  in 
their  day ;  but  those  few  were  kindly  wel¬ 
comed  :  and  the  cheerful  host  and  hostess, 
and  their  comely  children,  were  always  well 
spoken  of.  On  a  stormy  August  night,  1826, 
a  tremendous  slide  came  crashing  down  the 
mountain  side,  at  the  rear  of  the  house.  If 
the  family  had  remained  in  their  chambers, 
they  would  have  been  safe :  a  rock  at  the 
edge  of  the  green  platform,  behind  the  dwel¬ 
ling,  parted  the  slide,  so  that  the  grassy  plot 
remained  untouched, — a  bright  island  in  the 
midst  of  the  desolation.  The  family,  to  the 
number  of  nine,  were  overwhelmed,  and  all 
perished.  The  bodies  of  seven  were  found. 
The  bones  of  the  other  two  are  doubtless 
buried  under  the  slide,  where  rank  verdure 
and  young  trees  are  growing  up,  as  if  trying 
to  efface  the  horrors  of  the  wreck.  The  scene 
must  have  been  dreadful  to  those  who  first 
arrived  at  the  spot,  after  the  event.  The 
house,  safe  on  its  grass  plot ;  its  door  stand¬ 
ing  wide  ;  the  beds  and  clothes  of  the  family 
showing  that  they  had  sprung  up  from  sleep, 
and  so  fled  from  the  only  place  where  they 
would  have  been  safe;  no  one  there;  a 
deadly  silence  brooding  over  the  quiet  spot, 
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and  chaotic  desolation  around ; — it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  house  remains  deserted,  and 
the  valley  untenanted. 

An  American  Village. 

Nothing  can  be  quieter  or  more  refreshing, 
after  a  winter’s  visiting  at  Boston  or  New 
York,  than  such  an  abode  in  a  country  vil¬ 
lage  as  I  made  trial  of  last  May.  The  v/eeks 
slipped  away  only  too  fast.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  F., 
their  little  boy,  six  years  old,  and  myself, 
were  fortunate  enough  to  prevail  with  a 
farmer’s  widow  at  Stockbridge,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  to  take  us  into  her  house.  The  house 
was  conspicuous  from  almost  every  part  of 
the  sweet  valley  into  which  it  looked ;  the 
valley  of  the  Housatonic.  It  was  at  the  top 
of  a  steep  hill;  a  sort  of  air  palace.  From 
our  parlour  windows  we  could  see  all  that 
went  on  in  the  village  ;  and  I  often  found  it 
difficult  to  take  off  my  attention  from  this 
kind  of  spying.  It  was  tempting  to  trace 
the  horseman’s  progress  along  the  road, 
which  wound  among  the  meadows,  and  over 
the  bridge.  It  was  tempting  to  watch  the 
neighbours  going  in  and  out,  and  the  child¬ 
ren  playing  in  the  courts,  or  under  the  tall 
elms ;  all  the  people  looking  as  small  and 
busy  as  ants  upon  a  hillock.  On  week-days 
there  was  the  ox-team  in  the  field;  and  on 
Sundays  the  gathering  at  the  church-door. 
The  larger  of  the  two  churches  stood  in  the 
middle  of  a  green,  with  stalls  behind  it  for 
the  horses  and  vehicles  which  brought  the 
church  goers  from  a  distance.  It  was  a  pretty 
sight  to  see  them  converging  from  every 
point  in  the  valley,  so  that  the  scene  was  all 
alive;  and  then  disappear  for  the  space  of  an 
hour  and  a  half,  as  if  an  earthquake  had 
swallowed  up  all  life ;  and  then  pour  out 
from  the  church  door,  and,  after  grouping  on 
the  green  for  a  few  minutes,  betake  them¬ 
selves  homewards.  Monument  Mountain 
reared  itself  opposite  to  us,  with  its  thick 
woods,  and  here  and  there  a  grey  crag  pro¬ 
truding.  Other  mountains  closed  in  the 
valley,  one  of  which  treated  us  for  some  nights 
with  the  spectacle  of  a  spreading  fire  in  its 
woods.  From  the  bases  of  these  hills,  up  to 
our  very  door-step,  there  was  one  bright  car¬ 
pet  of  green.  Every  thing,  houses,  trees, 
churches  were  planted  down  into  this  green, 
so  that  there  was  no  interruption  but  the  one 
road,  and  the  blue  mazy  Housatonic.  The 
softness  of  the  scene,  early  in  a  May  morning, 
or  when  the  sun  was  withdrawing,  could  not 
be  surpassed  by  anything  seen  under  a  Greek 
or  Italian  sky.  Sometimes  I  could  scarcely 
believe  it  real :  it  looked  air-painted,  cloud- 
moulded. 

Love  of  Land . 

The  possession  of  land  is  the  aim  of  all  ac¬ 
tion,  generally  speaking,  and  the  cure  for  all 
social  evils,  among  men  in  the  United  States. 
If  a  man  is  disappointed  in  politics  or  love, 


he  goes  and  buys  land.  If  he  disgraces 
himself,  he  betakes  himself  to  a  lot  in  the 
west.  If  the  demand  for  any  article  of  ma¬ 
nufacture  slackens,  the  operatives  drop  into 
the  unsettled  lands.  If  a  citizen’s  neigh¬ 
bours  rise  above  him  in  the  towns,  he  be¬ 
takes  himself  where  he  can  be  monarch  of 
all  he  surveys.  An  artisan  works,  that  he 
may  die  on  land  of  his  own.  He  is  frugal, 
that  he  may  enable  his  son  to  be  a  landowner. 
Farmers’  daughters  go  into  factories  that 
they  may  clear  off  the  mortgage  from  their 
fathers’  farms  ;  that  they  may  be  indepen¬ 
dent  landowners  again.  All  this  is  natural 
enough  in  a  country  colonized  from  an  old 
one,  where  land  is  so  restricted  in  quantity 
as  to  be  apparently  the  same  thing  as  wealth. 
It  is  natural  enough  in  a  young  republic, 
where  independence  is  of  the  highest  poli¬ 
tical  value.  It  is  natural  enough  in  a  coun¬ 
try  were  political  economy  has  never  been 
taught  by  its  only  effectual  propounder — 
social  adversity.  And,  finally,  it  falls  out 
well  for  the  old  world,  in  prospect  of  the 
time  when  the  new  world  must  be  its 
granary. 

Immigrants . 

The  most  emphatic  complainers  of  the 
immigration  of  foreigners  are  those  who 
imagine  that  the  morals  of  society  suffer 
thereby.  My  own  conviction  is  that  the 
morals  of  society  are,  on  the  whole,  thereby 
much  improved.  It  is  candidly  allowed,  on 
all  hands,  that  the  passion  of  the  Irish 
for  the  education  of  their  children  is  a 
great  set-off  against  the  bad  qualities  some 
of  them  exhibit  in  their  own  persons ;  and 
that  the  second  and  third  generations  of 
Irish  are  among  the  most  valuable  citizens 
of  the  republic.  The  immigrant  Germans 
are  more  sober  and  respectable  than  the 
Irish  ;  but  there  is  more  difficulty  in  im¬ 
proving  them  and  their  children.  The 
Scotch  are  in  high  esteem.  My  own  opi¬ 
nion  is  that  most  of  the  evils  charged  upon 
.the  immigrants  are  chargeable  upon  the 
mismanagement  of  them  in  the  ports.  The 
atrocious  corruption  of  the  New  York  elec¬ 
tions,  where  an  Irishman,  just  landed,  and 
employed  upon  the  drains,  perjures  himself, 
and  votes  nine  times  over,  is  chargeable,  not 
upon  immigration,  nor  yet  upon  universal 
suffrage,  but  upon  faults  in  the  machinery 
of  registration. 

[Here  we  must  halt,  though  not  without 
recording  our  opinion  that  the  present  is 
one  of  the  most  attractive  works  yet  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  scenery  and  manners  of  the 
United  States.] 
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MERCHANT  TAILORS’  SCHOOL. 


THE  CLOISTERS. 


This  excellent  institution  originated  from 
one  of  the  most  ancient  Guilds  or  Fraterni¬ 
ties  of  the  City  of  London,  of  which  asso¬ 
ciations  public  education  was  one  of  the 
most  commendatory  features.  It  was  found¬ 
ed  in  the  year  1651  by  the  Company  of 
Merchant  Tailors,  called,  “  time  out  of 
mind,’*  says  Stow,  “  of  Taylors  and  Linen 
Armourers  of  London  and  it  was  endowed 
from  their  funds  for  benevolent  purposes, 
which  are  said  now  to  exceed  3,000/.  per 
unnum. 

The  original  school  building  was  called 
the  Manor  of  the  Rose,  which  had  belonged 
to  the  Staffords,  Dukes  of  Buckingham, 
and  stood  on  the  east  «ide  of  Snft'olk-lane, 

Voi..  xxix.  2  B 


Upper  Thames-street ;  towards  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  which  estate,  500/.  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  given  by  Kobert  Hills,  a  former 
master  of  the  Merchant  Tailors’  Company. 
The  old  School  was  destroyed  in  the  Great 
Fire,  and  the  present  structure  was  erected 
on  its  site,  about  the  year  1675.  It  is  a 
large  brick  building,  ornamented  with  pilas¬ 
ters  in  front,  and  supported  on  the  east  side 
by  stone  pillars  forming  a  cloister,  which 
extends  beneath  the  adjoining  building,  the 
library,  as  shown  in  the  above  Engraving. 

(t  According  to  the  ancient  statutes  of 
this  institution,  *  100  boys  are  to  be  taught 
here  at  five  shillings  per  quarter,  50  at  hall- 
a- crown  per  quarter,  and  100,  or  upward*, 
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gratis  ;  the  quarterage  to  be  given  to  the 
master,  whose  further  salary  was  to  be  10/.  6s. 
annually,  and  30s.  for  water.’  The  scholars 
are  instructed,  by  a  master  and  three  ushers, 
in  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  &c.,  and  inde¬ 
pendently  of  several  probationary  general 
examinations,  a  grand  public  examination 
of  the  scholars  of  the  upper  form  is  made 
every  year,  on  the  11th  of  June,  by  the  Pre¬ 
sident  and  Fellows  of  St.  John’s  College, 
Oxford,  previously  to  the  election  for  sup¬ 
plying  the  vacant  fellowships  in  that  esta¬ 
blishment,  which  was  intended,  principally, 
by  its  generous  founder,*  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  youth  educated  in  this  school. 

“  The  first  Master  of  this  seminary  was 
the  learned  Richard  Mulcaster,  who  was 
afterwards  appointed  Head  Master  of  St. 
Paul’s  School :  and  among  the  more  emi¬ 
nent  of  his  successors,  were  the  following  : 
Nicholas  Grey,  D.D.,  afterwards  Provost  of 
Eton  College  ;  William  Dugard,  who  was 
committed  to  Newgate,  by  the  Council  of 
State,  in  February,  1649,  for  publishing 
Salmasius's  Defence  of  King  Charles  1. ; 
John  Goad,  B.D.,  dismissed  in  1681,  after 
twenty  years’  service,  in  consequence  of 
having  written  A  Comment  on  the  Church 
Catechism ,  which  gave  great  offence  to  some 
fanatical  sectaries  ;  John  Hartcliffe,  A.M., 
afterwards  Canon  of  Windsor ;  Matthew 
Shorting,  D.D.;  Thomas  Parsell,  B.D., 
who  published  Liturgia  sell  Liber  Precum 
communium ,  &c. ;  George  Stepney  Town- 
ley,  A.M.,  afterwards  Rector  of  St.  Ste¬ 
phen’s,  W  alb  rook  ;  and  the  late  worthy 
character,  Samuel  Bishop,  A.M.,  whose 
Poems  have  been  collected  and  published  in 
two  volumes,  for  the  benefit  of  his  family, 
since  his  decease  in  November,  1795. 

«  In  the  year  1698,  an  anniversary  feast 
was  commenced  by  the  gentlemen  who  had 
received  the  rudiments  of  their  education  in 
this  school ;  and  with  some  alteration  in  the 
mode  of  celebrating  it,  has  been  continued 
till  the  present  time.  The  collections  made 
at  these  feasts,  are  appropriated  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  Exhibitions,  for  the  more  intelligent 
of  those  scholars  who  have  proved  unsuc¬ 
cessful  candidates  for  the  Fellowships  at  St. 
John’s.  Many  celebrated  persons  are  re¬ 
corded  among  the  scholars  on  this  founda¬ 
tion,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  list : 
Dr.  Richard  Latewar,  Chaplain  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  ;  Dr.  Matthew  Gwinne,  Professor 
of  Medicine  in  Gresham  College  ;  Dr.  John 
Rawlingson,  Chaplain  to  James  I. ;  Dr. 
John  Buckeridge,  Bishop  of  Rochester ; 
Dr.  Launcelot  Andrews,  Bishop  of  Win¬ 
chester  ;  Sir  James  Whitelocke,  Justice  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  ;  Dr.  John 
Speed,  an  eminent  physician  and  anatomist ; 
Dr.  Rowland  Searchfield,  Bishop  of  Bristol; 
Dr.  Robert  Boyle,  Bishop  of  Waterford; 

*  Sir  Thomas  White,  whose  Portrait  has  been 
engraved  in  the  Mirror. 


Dr.  George  Wilde,  Bishop  of  Londonderry; 
the  Lord  Keeper  Whitelocke;  Dr.  Joseph 
Henshaw,  Bishop  of  Peterborough  ;  Dr. 
Edward  Bernard,  Savilian  Professor  of  As¬ 
tronomy  in  the  University  of  Oxford  ;  Arch¬ 
bishop  Juxon  ;  Dr.  More,  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells  ;  Sir  William  Dawes,  Archbishop 
of  York  ;  Sir  John  Cook,  L.L.  D.,  Dean  of 
the  Arches;  Dr.  John  Thomas,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln  ;  Dr.  Joseph  Wilcocks,  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  and  Dr.  John  Gilbert,  Archbi¬ 
shop  of  YorkJ’^L 

SEALING-WAX. 

(To  the  Editor. ) 

In  the  fourteenth  volume,  page  31,  of  your 
useful  and  interesting  Miscellany,  it  is  stated 
that  sealing-wax  was  invented  by  Francis 
Rousseau,  who,  in  1692,  resided  at  St.  Do¬ 
mingo  ;  ,and  further,  that  Madame  de  Lon- 
gueville  caused  Louis  XIII.  to  use  it.  This 
monarch  began  to  reign  in  1610,  and  died  in 
1643.  Now,  it  happens,  that  I  have  in  my 
possession,  an  indenture  signed  by  Lord  Vis¬ 
count  Montague,  in  1617,  with  a  sealing-wax 
seal  appended  to  it,  bearing  an  impression  of 
the  arms  of  that  nobleman. 

This  Francis  Rousseau  can  then  hardly  be 
the  inventer  of  sealing-wax;  unless,  indeed, 
he  lived  to  be  above  100  years  old  ;  for,  sup¬ 
posing  that  he  was  born  before  1600,  so  as, 
at  least,  to  be  between  20  and  25  before  1617, 
at  the  time  he  was  in  St.  Domingo,  he  would 
have  been  1 00  years  old  and  more.  More¬ 
over,  on  referring  to  the  Tablet  of  Memory, 
I  see  that  sealing-wax  was  first  brought  into 
general  use  in  1556.  Could  not  some  one  of 
your  many  ingenious  contributors  clear  up  the 
doubt  that  seems  to  hang  about  the  inventer 
and  date  of  the  invention,  of  this  useful 
article  P  H.  Mallkson. 


EGYPTIANA. 

THEBES. 

The  splendid  remains  of  Thebes  are  spread 
over  a  large  area  occupied  by  tire  following 
distinct  townships :  namely,  El  Akaliteh, 
Nacah,  Abir  Hamud,  Koum-el-Bahirat,  and 
Medinet  Abu,  to  the  west ;  Gournah,  to  the 
north ;  El  Oksor,  (Luxor,)  close  to  the  river’s 
edge  ;  and  Kafr  Karnak  and  Medamud,  on 
its  eastern  bank.  The  most  remarkable 
ruins  are  found  at  Medinet  Abn,  Gournah, 
and  Karnak.  In  proceeding  to  describe  this 
almost  boundless  field  of  ruins,  it  is  difficult 
to  know  where  to  begin,  or  what  guide  to 
follow.  The  situation  of  this  city,  (says 
Denon,)  is  as  fine  as  can  well  be  imagined, 
and  the  immense  extent  of  its  ruins  convinces 
the  spectator  that  he  has  not  magnified  its 
size ;  for,  the  diameter  of  Egypt  not  being 
sufficient  to  contain  it,  its  monuments  rest 
upon  the  two  chains  of  mountains  which  are 
contiguous,  while  its  tombs  occupy  the 
*  Brayley’s  London  and  Middlesex,  vol.  ii.,  p.  382. 
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valleys  towards  the.  west,  far  off'  into  the 
desert.  Four  large  hamlets  divide  among 
them  the  remains  of  the  ancient  monuments 
of  Thebes,  while  the  river,  by  the  sinuosity 
of  its  course,  seems  still  proud  of  flowing 
among  its  ruins.  Very  imperfect  ideas, 
(remarks  Mr.  Belzoni,)  can  be  formed  of  the 
extensive  ruins  of  Thebes,  from  the  accounts 
of  the  most  skilful  and  accurate  travellers. 
The  most  sublime  conceptions  that  can  be 
derived  from  the  most  magnificent  specimens 
of  our  present  architecture,  would  fall  very 
far  short  of  these  ruins;  for  such  is  the  diffe¬ 
rence,  not  only  in  magnitude,  but  in  form, 
proportion,  and  construction,  that  even  the 
pencil  can  but  convey  a  faint  idea  of  the 
whole.  It  appeared  to  me  like  entering  a 
city  of  giants,  who,  after  a  long  conflict,  had 
all  been  destroyed,  leaving  the  ruins  of  their 
various  temples  as  the  only  proofs  of  their 
existence. 

The  temple  at  Luxor  presents  to  the  tra¬ 
veller  at  once  one  of  the  most  splendid  groups 
of  Egyptian  grandeur.  The  extensive  propy- 
laeon,  with  the  two  obelisks  and  colossal 
statues  in  front ;  the  thick  groups  of  enor¬ 
mous  columns ;  the  variety  of  apartments, 
and  the  sanctuary  it  contains  ;  the  beautiful 
ornaments  which  adorn  every  part  of  the 
walls  and  columns;  the  battles  on  the  propy- 
laeon,  cause  in  the  astonished  traveller  an 
oblivion  of  all  he  has  seen  before.  If  his 
attention  be  attracted  to  the  north  side  of 
Thebes,  by  the  towering  remains  that  project 
a  great  height  above  the  wood  of  palm-trees, 
he  will  gradually  enter  that  forest-like  assem¬ 
blage  of  ruins  of  temples,  columns,  obelisks, 
colossi,  sphinxes,  portals,  and  an  endless 
number  of  other  astonishing  objects,  that 
will  convince  him  at  once  of  the  impossibility 
of  a  description.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
Nile,  still  the  traveller  finds  himself  among 
wonders.  The  temples  of  Gournou,  Mem- 
nonium,  and  Medinet  Abn,  attest  the 
extent  of  the  great  city  on  this  side.  The 
unrivalled  colossal  figures  in  the  plain  of 
Thebes,  the  number  of  tombs  excavated  in 
the  rocks,  those  in  the  great  valley  of  the 
kings,  with  their  paintings,  sculptures,  mum¬ 
mies,  sarcophagi,  and  figures,  are  all  objects 
worthy  of  the  admiration  of  the  traveller. 

In  describing  the  ruins  of  Thebes,  (says 
Dr.  Richardson,)  I  shall  begin  at  the  village 
of  Gornou,  because  it  is  nearest  the  river,  and 
the  first  object  which  the  traveller  encounters 
in  his  tour  through  the  ruins  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Nile,  from  which  it  is  distant 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  This  village 
stands  in  a  grove  of  palm-trees,  where  the 
cultivated  soil  joins  the  rocky  flat,  exactly  at 
the  spot  where  the  road  turns  off  on  the 
right,  to  the  tombs  of  the  kings.  It  consists 
of  a  number  of  houses  of  unburnt  brick, 
generally  small,  but  some  of  them  much 
larger  and  of  superior  workmanship  to  the 
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average  of  ruined  houses  in  this  country. 
At  the  time  when  we  visited  it,  it  was  quite 
uninhabited  :  the  natives  had  abandoned  it, 
and  retired  to  the  caves  in  the  adjoining 
rocky  flat ;  because,  from  the  low  situation, 
and  the  filling  up  of  the  canals,  the  village 
is  liable  to  be  overflowed  during  the  time  of 
the  inundation.  But  when  the  river  subsides, 
and  the  ground  becomes  dry,  they  quit  their 
rocky  tenements,  and  return  to  their  mansions 
of  clay,  which  are  more  conveniently  situated 
for  water,  grazing,  and  agriculture.  In  this 
village  is  a  ruined  temple,  called  by  the  Arabs, 
Cassr-el-Gornou,  which  has  been  very  little 
mentioned  by  travellers.  It  is  small,  when 
compared  with  the  Memnoniumand  Medinet 
Abn,  yet  it  is  much  larger  than  those  of 
Northern  Dair,  Dair-el-Medinet,  and  Southern 
Dair,  which  are  seldom  omitted.  It  is  so 
much  dilapidated,  that  it  is  difficult  to  make 
out  the  extent  of  it.  The  principal  entry 
appears  to  have  been  from  the  south,  where 
there  is  a  row  of  eight  columns  running  along 
the  front  ot  the  wall.  The  height  is  about 
five  diameters,  and  both  shafts  and  capitals 
are  reeded.  Over  the  door  is  the  usual  orna¬ 
ment  of  the  globe,  with  serpent  and  wings. 
From  the  passage  we  entered  a  chamber, 
from  each  side  of  which  passages  go  oflf  into 
other  chambers  or  courts.  Some  of  these  are 
small,  and  so  much  filled  up  with  rubbish, 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  enter  them  ; 
they  are  also  distributed  in  a  different  man¬ 
ner  from  what  chambers  usually  are  in  the 
interior  of  the  temples  :  hence,  this  building 
has  by  some  travellers  been  called  a  palace  ; 
but  it  is  ornamented  with  sculpture  and 
hieroglyphics  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
other  temples  ;  and,  from  the  frequent  occur¬ 
rence  of  the  ram’s  head  upon  the  wall,  both 
among  the  sculptures  and  the  hieroglyphics, 
it  would  appear  that  Jupiter  Ammon  was  the 
principal  object  of  worship  in  this,  as  well  as 
in  the  great  temples.  Emblems  frequent  on 
other  temples,  are  also  here  met  with  :  as 
sphinxes  with  the  globe  over  their  heads  ; 
and  Osiris  with  a  scourge  and  crook  in  the 
one  hand,  and  a  hatchet  in  the  other.  The 
figures  are  remarkably  well  cut,  but  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  trace  anything  like  a  continued  story 
in  the  sculpture,  on  account  of  the  wall  being 
so  much  dilapidated.  There  are  no  remains 
of  stone  houses  in  any  of  the  towns  which 
have  been  great  and  celebrated  as  seats  of 
trade  and  opulence,  and  even  of  royalty  ;  and 
I  hardly  think  it  would  be  presuming  too 
much,  to  infer  that  stone  houses  were 
rarely  built  by  the  ancient  Egyptians. 

Proceeding  west  from  the  temple  of  Gor¬ 
nou,  along  the  edge  of  the  rocky  flat,  for 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  where  it  turns 
in  a  southerly  direction,  we  came  to  a  broad 
avenue  that  has  been  formed  along  its  surface 
for  nearly  an  equal  distance,  straight  up  to 
the  precipitous  front  of  the  rock.  This  beau 
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tiful  avenue  is  exactly  opposite  to  the  grand 
propylseon  of  the  great  temple  at  Karnak, 
and  has  been  lined  with  a  row  of  sphinxes 
ofquartzy  sandstone,  highly  crystallized ;  and, 
to  judge  from  the  remaining  fragments,  they 
must  have  been  of  the  finest  workmanship. 
Here  we  also  find  many  fragments  of  gigan¬ 
tic  statues,  the  produce  of  the  same  quarry. 
Advancing  along  this  avenue,  over  the  rocky 
fiat,  which  is  every  where  strewed  with  the 
mouldering  remains  of  brick  huts,  and  im¬ 
mense  high  ruins,  (like  caravanserais,  of  the 
same  material,  which  the  natives  call  Chris¬ 
tian  convents,)  we  came,  in  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mile,  to  the  precipitous  front  of 
the  rock,  where  are  the  remains  both  of  an 
ancient  temple  and  a  modern  building.  It 
must  have  formed  a  splendid  termination  to 
the  avenue  above-mentioned,  and  is  exactly 
opposite  to  the  temple  of  Karnak  ;  it  is  called 
Northern  Dair.  The  high  mounds  of  rubbish 
and  the  masses  of  stone  and  polished  granite, 
that  lie  scattered  about,  indicate  the  extent 
and  splendour  ot  the  building ;  as  the  tew 
shattered  portions  of  the  walls  that  still  remain, 
testify  the  barbarian  violence  with  which  it 
has  been  overturned.  There  are  several 
chambers ;  but  they  are  small,  filled  up  with 
stones,  and  close  in  upon  the  perpendicular 
front  of  the  rock :  in  this  is  a  doorway 
cased  with  polished  granite,  leading  into 
several  excavated  chambers,  which,  without 
a  great  deal  of  labour  to  clear  away  the  ob¬ 
structing  rubbish,  it  is  impossible  to  examine. 
Several  of  the  chambers  on  the  outside  of 
the  rock,  have  also  the  posts  and  lentils  of 
the  door  of  polished  granite.  There  are  one 
beautiful,  upright  table  of  the  same  material, 
about  twelve  feet  high  and  five  broad,  covered 
with  sculpture  and  hieroglyphics ;  and  a 
superb  granite  gateway,  wrought  in  the  same 
manner,  on  which  the  hawk  frequently  occurs 
among  the  sculptures,  but  there  is  no  human 
figure.  Attached  to  the  ruin  on  the  south 
side,  is  a  large  stone  vault  in  the  form  of  an 
arch,  without  being  constructed  on  its  prin¬ 
ciple.  The  stones  on  the  outside  of  the  wall 
are  built  in  line  ;  but  each  successive  com se 
projects  further  into  the  interior  ot  the  build¬ 
ing  than  the  one  below  it,  and  the  corners  ot 
the  stone  are  rounded  away,  so  as  to  give  it 
the  vaulted  form.  The  stones  in  the  upper¬ 
most  course  on  each  side  are  shorter,  on 
which  account  they  are  not  in  a  perpendicular 
line  with  those  on  the  outside:  they  aie 
applied  to  each  other  by  broad  surfaces  with 
a  small  quantity  of  cement  between  them, 
and  are  rounded  and  smoothed  on  the  inside, 
like  the  others.  This  is  not  constructed  on 
the  principle  of  the  arch ;  but  it  any  acci¬ 
dent  were  to  make  the  two  uppermost  stones 
fall  in,  so  as  to  support  themselves  by  lateral 
pressure,  it  would  give  both  the  key-stone 
and  the  principle  of  the  arch.  I  do  not 
consider  this  vault  as  coeval  with  the  ancient 


ruins  among  which  it  exists,  but  with  that 
part  of  the  building  which  was  constructed 
by  more  modern  architects.  The  whole  has 
been  covered  with  unburnt  brick,  with  a  view 
to  keep  out  the  heat.  I  observed  the 
same  form  of  the  rounded  arch  without  the 
principle,  in  the  temples  of  Girgenti,  in 
Sicily. 

If  there  be  any  passage  from  the  plain  of 
Thebes  through  the  mountain  into  the.  valley 
of  Beban-el-Melook,  and  communicating 
with  all  the  tombs  in  the  rock,  this,  in  my 
opinion,  is  the  proper  place  to  commence  the 
examination  in  search  of  it.  No  place  was 
more  likely,  from  which  to  form  a  private 
passage  to  enter  the  tombs  of  the  great,  than 
a  temple  situated  close  upon  the  rock  on  the 
other  side.  The  passage  from  the  tomb  dis¬ 
covered  by  Mr.  Belzoni,  has  been  traced  half 
through  the  mountain,  running  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  assign  any 
reason  why  the  shaft  of  that  tomb  should 
descend  so  much,  and  by  so  many  flights  of 
steps,  were  it  not  to  attain  the  low  level  of 
the  plain  on  the  other  side.  This  ruin  at 
Northern  Dair  has  been  but  little  mentioned 
by  travellers,  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
in  the  Thebaid.  Having  retraced  our  steps 
along  the  ancient  avenue,  to  the  edge  of  the 
rocky  flat,  we  turned  southward,  and,  after 
passing  many  ruined  huts,  and  many  immense 
square  piles  of  unburnt  bricks,  in  a  few 
minutes  we  reached  the  Memnonium.  The 
term  Memnonium  is  used  by  Strabo  to  desig¬ 
nate  that  part  of  ancient  Thebes  which  lies 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river  ;  but  the  French 
savcrns,  without  any  sufficient  reason,  have 
restricted  it  to  this  magnificent  ruin. 

"  W.  G.  C. 


anK  Customs. 

SWITZERLAND. 

(  To  the  Editor. ) 

The  following  account  of  a  few  of  the  curious 
customs  prevalent  in  the  Canton  de  Vaud, 
the  most  attractive  of  all  the  Swiss  cantons, 
may  interest  your  numerous  readers. 

In  no  country  is  the  fete  of  the  Easter 
eggs  more  prevalent  than  in  the  French  part 
of  Switzerland.  For  some  days,  nay,  for  some 
weeks,  before  Easter  Sunday,  little  is  thought 
of  but  collecting  all  sorts  of  herbs  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  dyeing  the  eggs  in  various  colours. 
Some  dye  them  green,  blue,  and  brown,  with 
vegetable  substances;  others,  red,  scarlet, 
black,  &c.,  with  Brazil  wood,  or  pieces  of 
cloth.  Many  occupy  themselves  for  days 
together,  drawing  on  them,  with  aquafortis, 
figures,  landscapes,  and  devices ;  others,  with 
scrupulous  care,  place  the  eggs  when  dyed, 
one  by  one,  over  an  ant-hill,  and  leaving  it 
there  for  some  hours,  withdraw  it,  beautifully 
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spotted  with  thousands  of  minute  white 
specks,  occasioned  by  the  ants  having  bitten 
at  the  coat  Df  dye. 

When  the  long-looked-for  Sunday  arrives, 
before  service-time,  the  largest  open  place  of 
the  village,  or  town,  is  filled  with  men  and 
boys,  all  busily  intent  upon  what  is  technically 
called  faire  bee.  This  is  a  game  played  by 
two  persons,  and  consists  in  striking  one  end 
of  an  egg  against  the  corresponding  end  of 
another,  when  the  party  who  has  both  ends 
broken  in  loses  and  gives  up  his  egg.  Many 
tricks  are  resorted  to,  in  order  to  strengthen 
the  shell,  and  these  stratagems  give  rise  to  a 
mutual  distrust  of  honour ;  before  challenging, 
the  parties  take  the  precaution  to  try  the 
soundness  of  each  other’s  shell,  and  it  is  cu¬ 
rious  to  observe  in  what  a  strange  manner 
this  is  ascertained.  The  first  finger  of  the 
left  hand  is  thrust  deep  into  the  ear,  the  lips 
are  separated  so  as  to  expose  the  teeth,  and 
the  egg  is  supported  as  lightly  as  possible 
between  the  second  joint  of  the  thumb,  and 
the  third  of  the  first  two  fingers  of  the  right 
hand  ;  the  egg  is  then  gently  and  repeatedly 
struck  against  the  teeth  :  should  the  sound 
produced  be  hard  and  rather  sharp,  the  egg’s 
strength  may  safely  be  relied  on,  but  should 
it  have  a  kind  of  hollow  sound,  it  will  not  be 
long  in  the  hands  of  its  possessor. 

As  soon  as  the  church  bells  ring  for  service, 
the  whole  place  is  cleared,  the  eggs  are 
thrust  into  the  pockets  of  their  respective 
owners,  and  off' they  march  to  church  with  as 
solemn  an  air,  as  if  nothing  whatever  had 
happened  to  divert  in  the  least  their  usual 
line  of  devotion.  After  both  morning  and 
evening  service  it  is  again  the  same  thing, 
and  they  continue  faire  bee  till  dusk,  when 
every  one  retires  to  his  own  dwelling,  some 
richer,  others  poorer,  than  they  were  in  the 
morning.  With  these  eggs,  a  salad  is  gene¬ 
rally  made,  either  with  what  they  call  bro¬ 
chettes,  or  cress :  but,  for  my  part,  none,  I 
think,  equals  that  made  with  the  common 
primrose  of  the  field  :  thus,  employ  a  boy  or 
two,  if  necessary,  to  gather  you  a  good  basket- 
lull,  and  clean  them  ;  and  while  nice  and 
fresh,  make  a  salad  of  them  with  good  walnut 
oil  and  vinegar,  and  plenty  of  eggs  cut  up 
with  them,  and  you  have  as  delicious  and  sa¬ 
voury  a  salad  as  any  epicure  could  wish. 

The  origin  of  the  Easter  eggs  is  involved 
in  much  mystery ;  but  from  a  periodical 
work  now  publishing  at  Brussels,  I  have 
been  able  to  deduce  the  following  particulars 
from  a  story  therein  inserted,  professing  to 
relate  the  true  circumstances  which  gave  rise 
to  this  curious  custom. 

It  appears  that  many  centuries  ago,  as  the 
daughter  of  a  charcoal-burner  was  tending 
her  goats,  in  a  secluded  valley  of  Switzerland, 
a  lady  with  two  children  and  an  old  servant 
accosted  her,  and  asked  her  the  path  to  the 
valley.  On  her  return  home,  the  girl  men¬ 


tioned  to  her  parents  this  extraordinary  appli¬ 
cation,  and  induced  them  to  take  some  food  and 
endeavour  to  find  the  wanderers,  for  that  she 
was  sure  they  were  in  need  of  nourishment.  The 
lady  was  discovered,  seated  on  the  trunk  of  a 
felled  tree,  holding  on  her  lap  a  beautiful 
child  ;  while  the  other,  a  fine  boy,  was  giving 
some  of  the  grass  of  the  valley  to  the  mule, 
that  the  old  man  was  unloading.  After  her 
repast,  the  lady  begged  shelter  for  herself  and 
family,  and  they  were  cheerfully  given  an 
uninhabited  cottage  in  the  outskirt  of  the 
valley.  One  day,  the  Lady  Arno,  for  that 
was  her  title,  (but  which  she  with  unac¬ 
countable  scruple  kept  secret,)  asked  for  some 
eggs,  when,  to  her  astonishment,  she  found 
no  others  than  those  of  finches,  or  such  small 
birds  as  were  known  in  the  valley. 

Some  years  passed  on  in  peaceful  happi¬ 
ness  :  cocks  and  hens  were  now  pretty  abun¬ 
dant  in  the  village,  for  the  old  servant  who 
occasionally  went  to  the  nearest  market  to 
procure  his  mistress  dainties,  had  some  few 
months  before  brought  a  wicker- basket  full 
of  them. 

On  Easter,  every  one  went  to  church, 
which  was  a  few  miles  distant ;  but  the  lady 
returned  the  soonest,  having  the  assistance 
of  the  mule  she  had  preserved.  On  her  reach¬ 
ing  home,  she  took  out  the  herbs  and  other 
ingredients  she  had  gathered,  and  dyed  a 
number  of  eggs,  which  she  put  in  neat  little 
moss  nests  she  had  caused  the  children  to 
make  before  they  went  to  church,  and  placed 
them  in  a  bush  which  inclosed  the  garden. 
On  their  return,  she  led  them  to  the  spot, 
and  what  was  their  joy  in  each  finding  fiva 
beautiful  eggs,  not  white,  but  yellow,  blue, 
green,  and  all  sorts  of  hues  variegated  as  the 
rainbow.  Now,  it  happened  that  while  they 
were  exulting  at  their  happiness,  a  youth  of 
mean  appearance  and  apparently  distressed 
for  want  of  food,  stood  by  at  some  distance, 
looking  with  wistful  eyes  on  the  happy  beings. 
Moved  with  compassion,  the  lady,  among 
other  things,  gave  him  some  of  the  dyed 
eggs  she  had  over.  The  youth  again  went 
his  way,  and  walked  till  evening,  till  the 
neighing  of  a  horse  startled  him,  when  he 
found  it  to  proceed  from  the  bottom  of  an 
acclivity,  down  which  a  horse  with  his  rider 
had  fallen.  The  youth  quickly  descended 
the  ravine,  with  water  revived  the  apparently 
dying  knight,  for  such  he  proved  to  be,  and 
gave  him  two  eggs  to  eat.  He  offered  him  a 
third  which  he  declined,  but  stood  gazing  at 
a  motto  that  was  written  on  it,  in  these 
words : — “  Trust  in  God  alone,  there  is  no 
other  help.” 

“  My  wife’s  writing  !”  he  exclaimed.  He 
was  the  Count  Arno  de  Leichtenberg. 

They  were  reunited,  after  so  many  years 
of  cruel  separation  by  a  tyrant ;  and  from 
that  time  the  Easter  eggs  have  spread  all 
over  Europe  and  in  Christian  countries. 
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So  i  ons  the  story.  I  leave  if  to  my  readers 
to  think  what  they  list  of  it. 

As  soon  as  the  snow  has  disappeared  from 
the  mountain  tops  of  the  Jura,  it  is  time  lor 
the  herds  of  the  valley  to  repair  to  their  richer 
pasturages  in  the  mountains.  At  this  period, 
numberless  herds  of  cows  and  sheep  are  to 
he  seen  on  the  high  roads,  all  treading  their 
way  with  a  majestic  and  matter-of- business 
air.  Some  of  the  former  of  these  animals 
have  immense  bells  tied  under  their  neck  by 
a  huge  leathern  strap  and  buckle,  and  what 
is  strange,  they  observe  a  regular  order  of 
march  out  of  which  they  seldom  swerve.* 
The  finest  cow  of  the  herd,  conscious  of  her 
superiority,  and  with  the  largest-sized  bell, 
walks  with  an  air  of  importance  before  the 
others,  and  never  allows  one  of  her  followers 
under  any  pretext  whatever,  to  walk  before 
her;  she  is  inflexible,  any  intruder  is  punished 
with  a  lusty  thrust  from  her  horns,  or  is  re¬ 
primanded  with  a  hearty  kick  in  the  side.  It 
is  the  same  on  their  return ;  but  it  seldom  hap¬ 
pens  that  the -same  cow  is  again  queen;  she 
has  either  forgotten  her  former  dignity,  or  has 
lost  the  beauty  which  entitled  her  to  hold  first 
in  rank. 

One  would  be  led  to  imagine  that  it  must 
be  anything  but  agreeable  to  hear  the  mono¬ 
tonous  din  of  these  bells,  and  occasionally  a 
lowing  from  some  of  the  cattle  :  not  so,  for 
nothing  is  more  beautiful  or  more  thrilling 
to  the  veins  of  an  admirer  of  Swiss  scenery, 
than  to  listen  to  this  tintinnabulatory  music, 
accompanied  by  the  wild  and  peculiar  voices 
of  the  cowherds  singing  with  an  expression 
the  Swiss  alone  can  give,  the  celebrated 
Ranz  des  Vaches.  There  is  something 
which  rivets  you  to  the  spot,  and  compels 
you  there  to  remain,  listening  with  eager¬ 
ness,  till  distance  drowns  the  sounds,  and 
only  conveys  to  your  ear,  occasional  and 
indistinct  bursts  of  many  voices,  as  the  wind 
wafts  them  along.  It  is  a  thing,  once 
heard,  never  to  be  forgotten — the  impression 
is  indelible. 

The  effect  of  this  music  of  the  mountains 
on  the  Swiss  is  truly  astonishing  :  some  have 
been  known  to  rush  from  scenes  of  gaiety 
in  order  to  indulge  in  solitude  the  sweet  re¬ 
collections  this  air  awakens  in  their  minds  ; 
the  soldier  has  been  known  to  desert  his 
post,  and  a  law  has  been  made,  expressly 
forbidding  to  play  or  sing  that  song  within 
the  hearing  of  the  Swiss  enrolled  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  France.  There  is  not,  as  is  gene¬ 
rally  believed,  a  general  or  particular  “  air 
of  the  mountains, ’’  for  each  canton  has  its 
peculiar  song.  That  of  the  Canton  de 
Vaud,  according  to  Cooper,  in  the  Heads¬ 
man ,  is  composed  of  Greek  and  Latin 
words  on  a  basis  of  Celtic.  It  is  unne¬ 
cessary  for  me  to  introduce  it  here,  as  I 

*  This  custom  has  been  noticed  by  a  Correspon¬ 
dent  at  page  339  of  the  Mirror,  vol.  xxvii. 


have  seen  it  in  some  volume  of  your  Mis¬ 
cellany. 

In  the  more  retired  part  of  the  mountains 
of  the  Jura,  it  does  sometimes  happen,  that 
a  wolf,  driven  by  hunger,  will  make  his  ap¬ 
pearance.  In  this  emergency,  the  cows 
which  have  first  become  aware  of  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  this  ravenous  intruder,  begin  a 
loud  and  continued  lowing;  all  the  cows, 
for  a  considerable  distance  around,  as  well 
as  the  sheep,  goats,  or  whatever  animal 
happens  to  be  near,  assemble  together.  The 
cows  with  the  horses  inclosing  the  weaker 
animals,  then  form  a  circle  and  present  a 
formidable  and  threatening  front  to  the  foe  : 
the  cows  with  their  horns  lowered  and  the 
horses  with  their  hoofs  ready  to  inflict  such 
a  blow  as  would  either  deprive  the  wolf  of 
all  inclination  to  repeat  his  visit,  or  make 
him  forget  to  rise  on  his  legs  again.  It 
rarely  happens,  however,  that  they  come  to 
an  actual  engagement,  especially  if  a  donkey 
be  among  them.  That  poor,  abused,  wretched 
beast — that  outcast  from  all  society,  whether 
rational  or  irrational — is  mercilessly  com¬ 
pelled  to  remain  without  the  circle.  The 
wolf  who  is  partial  to  his  flesh,  as  if  con¬ 
scious  of  the  reason  why  he  is  thus  excluded, 
will  sometimes  pursue  him  and  tear  him  to 
pieces  among  the  very  animals  to  which  the 
affrighted  victim  in  vain  runs  for  protection. 

The  manner  in  which  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Canton  de  Vaud  dismiss  the  old  year, 
is  both  peculiar  and  amusing,  beyond  mea¬ 
sure,  to  witness.  The  effigy  of  the  fast  de¬ 
clining  year,  followed  by  crowds,  is  carried 
about  the  town  in  a  sheet,  the  four  corners 
ol  which  are  held  by  persons  wearing  masks 
of  the  most  repulsive  aspect.  At  certain 
places,  the  procession  halts,  and  a  profound 
silence  reigns  while  the  doctor,  with  a  huge 
syringe  in  one  hand,  and  a  cudgel  in  the  other, 
questions  the  poor  dying  year,  and  in  a  con¬ 
doling  voice  asks  why  he  is  going  to  leave 
him.  A  man  under  the  sheet,  in  a  broken 
voice  and  in  words  scarcely  to  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  many  groans  he  heaves, 
gives  the  doctor  to  understand  that,  worn  out 
with  fatigue,  and  harassed  by  his  next-door 
neighbour,  who  has  not  ceased  tormenting, 
pushing,  and  trying  to  displace  him  for 
these  last  six  months,  he  is  compelled  at 
last  to  yield  up  the  ghost,  and  begs 
a  little  wine  before  he  takes  his  final 
departure  from  this  world.  Upon  this 
he  is  tossed  in  the  air  amidst  the  shouts 
and  roaring  laughter  of  the  people,  who 
having  thus  promenaded,  tossed,  insulted, 
hampered,  cudgelled,  mocked,  crowed  over, 
outraged,  affronted,  abused,  the  poor  old 
year,  finally  give  him  over  to  boys  to  make 
a  bonfire  of  his  combustible  carcass. 

H.  Malleson. 
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Select  JStograpi)!). 


WILLIAM  ROSCOE. 

[We  resume  Dr.  Traill’s  interesting  Me¬ 
moir  from  page  345.] 

“  A  similarity  of  political  principles,  and 
congeniality  of  taste  for  agricultural  improve¬ 
ments,  had  for  some  time  made  Roscoe  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Mr.  Coke  of  Norfolk.  In  1814, 
he  was  invited  to  visit  Holkham,  the  splen¬ 
did  seat  of  that  eminent  agriculturist.  There 
he  found  ample  employment  in  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  library,  collected  by  the  late  Lord  Lei¬ 
cester,  uncle  to  the  present  possessor,  a 
nobleman  who,  with  vast  wealth,  possessed  a 
highly  cultivated  mind,  and  a  passion  for  col¬ 
lecting  books  and  manuscripts.  It  was  well 
known  that  the  collection  was  immensely 
rich  in  classical  manuscripts  and  unpublished 
works  on  Italian  history.  Mr.  Roscoe  readily 
undertook  the  examination  of  this  superb  col¬ 
lection,  which  had  afforded  to  Drakenborck 
the  manuscript  copies  of  Livy  employed  in 
his  valuable  edition  of  the  Roman  Historian, 
and  which,  among  600  manuscript  volumes  of 
ecclesiastical  annals  and  Italian  civil  history, 
was  discovered  by  Mr.  Roscoe  to  contain  one 
of  the  lost  volumes  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci’s 
Treatises  on  Mechanics ,  and  the  long  de¬ 
plored  and  precious  volume  in  which  Raffaello, 
at  the  desire  of  the  Pontiff',  had  made  pen 
drawings  of  the  remains  of  ancient  Roman 
magnificence,  illustrated  by  short  descriptions 
in  his  own  handwriting.  Mr.  Roscoe  under¬ 
took  to  make  a  catalogue  raisonnee  of  the 
manuscripts  of  the  collection — a  task  which 
he  some  years  afterwards,  with  the  assistance 
of  Mr.  Madden,  now  one  of  the  librarians  of 
the  British  Museum,  fully  accomplished. 
This  catalogue  extends  to  four  or  five  thick 
folio  volumes,  and  is  enriched  with  engraved 
fac  similes  and  illuminated  ornaments. 

“  The  manuscripts  had  been  little  attended 
to  for  many  years.  Most  of  them  were  in  the 
original  coarse  paper  covers,  and  some  were 
injured  by  damp  and  time.  The  whole  were 
some  time  afterwards  consigned  to  Mr.  Ros- 
coe’s  care,  who  put  them  into  the  hands  of 
our  eminent  binder  the  late  Mr.  John  Jones, 
who,  by  great  industry  and  skill,  succeeded  in 
restoring  crumpled  vellum  to  its  original 
smoothness,  in  pasting  torn  leaves  with  won¬ 
derful  neatness,  and  who  bound  the  whole 
collection  in  a  durable  and  elegant  manner. 
An  ancient  and  admirable  Hebrew  manu¬ 
script  of  the  Pentateuch,*  written  in  a  beau¬ 
tiful  hand,  on  deer-skins,  forming  a  roll 
thirty-eight  feet  in  length,  was  mounted,  by 
the  same  ingenious  artist,  on  rollers  orna¬ 
mented  with  silver  bells,  under  the  direction 
of  a  learned  Rabbi,  who  believed  the  manu¬ 
script  to  be  an  eastern  transcript  of  great 
antiquity. 

*  Believed  to  be  more  thau  1,000  years  old. 


“  Toward  the  close  of  1815,  by  one  of  our 
too  frequent  commercial  convulsions,  and  by 
the  extent  of  their  accommodations  to  per¬ 
sons  engaged  in  business,  the  affairs  of  the 
bank  in  which  Mr.  Roscoe  was  a  partner  be¬ 
came  involved,  and  the  house  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  suspend  payments.  For  four  years 
Mr.  Roscoe  devoted  himself  to  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  their  affairs,  entertaining  throughout 
the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  being  able  finally 
to  discharge  all  their  engagements,  as  the  joint 
property  of  the  partners  was  valued,  at  the 
time  of  the  suspension  of  payments,  at  consi¬ 
derably  more  than  the  amount  of  their  debts. 
The  depreciation,  however,  of  that  property, 
combined  with  other  circumstances  over 
which  Mr.  Roscoe  had  no  control,  prevented 
the  accomplishment  of  his  most  earnest  wishes, 
and  in  1820  he  became  a  bankrupt.  Previ¬ 
ous  to  this  (in  the  year  1816),  his  noble  li¬ 
brary,  his  fine  collection  of  prints  and  draw¬ 
ings,  and  his  curious  collection  of  paintings, 
were  dispersed,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
were  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  debts  of 
the  house.  It  will  convey  some  idea  of  the 
collection  to  state,  that  the  books,  consisting 
ot  about  2,000  works,  sold  for  no  less  a  sum 
than  5,150/. ;  the  prints  for  1,886/.  j  the 
drawings  for  750/.  ;  and  the  pictures  for 
3,239/. ;  making  a  total  of  11,025/. 

“  The  beautiful  sonnet  written  by  Mr. 
Roscoe  on  parting  with  his  library,  was  given 
to  a  friend,  and  handed  about  in  manuscript; 
but  the  Reverend  William  Beloe  has  since 
inserted  it,  without  any  acknowledgment,  in 
his  autobiograph,  as  the  motto  to  one  of  the 
chapters  of  that  conceited  work.* 

“  Several  of  Mr.  Roscoe’s  friends,  anxious 
to  preserve  to  him  various  works,  which  they 
knew  he  highly  prized,  either  for  their  intrin¬ 
sic  worth,  or  as  the  gift  of  esteemed  friends, 
bought  them  up  at  the  sale  of  his  library,  to 
the  amount  of  600/.,  and  presented  them  to 
Mr.  Roscoe.  The  gift,  however,  was  firmly 
but  gratefully  declined  ;  and  the  subscribers 
resolved  to  present  the  collection  to  the 
Athenaeum  Library,  to  be  kept  together  as  a 
testimony  of  their  esteem  for  their  respected 
friend  ;  and  of  that  library  the  collection  now 
forms  a  distinct  part. 

li  A  selection  from  his  pictures,  comprising 
specimens  of  art  highly  illustrative  of  the 
progress  of  painting,  was  purchased  by  seve- 

#  Sonnet : — 

“  As  one  who  destined  from  his  friends  to  part. 
Regrets  their  loss,  yet  hopes  again  erewhile 
To  share  their  converse,  and  enjoy  their  smile. 
And  tempers  as  he  may  affliction’s  dart, — 

Thus,  lov’d  associates  !  chiefs  of  elder  art ! 
Teachers  of  wisdom,  who  could  once  beguile 
My  tedious  hours,  and  brighten  ev’ry  toil, 

I  now  resign  you — nor  with  tainting  heart ; 

For  pass  a  few  short  years,  or  days,  or  hours, 
Aud  happier  seasons  may  their  dawn  unfold. 

And  all  your  sacred  fellowships  restore  ; 

When,  freed  from  earth,  unlimited  its  powers. 
Mind  shall  with  mind  direct  communion  hold. 

And  kindred  spirits  meet  to  part  no  more,” 
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ral  of  the  same  gentlemen,  at  a  liberal  price, 
and  presented  to  the  Royal  Institution  by 
those  admirers  of  Roscoe. 

“ 1  may  here  remark,  that  the  original  plan 
of  the  Liverpool  Royal  Institution  originated, 
and  was  drawn  up  by  me,  in  1813;  although 
it  was  carried  into  effect  during  my  absence 
on  the  Continent,  in  1814.  Mr.  Roscoe  took 
an  active  part  in  this  measure,  was  long  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committees  while  it  was 
struggling  into  existence;  and,  as  its  first 
President,  read  an  eloquent  address  on  the 
opening  of  the  Institution,  in  the  year, 

1817- 

“  From  an  early  period,  Mr.  Roscoe  had 
been  a  warm  advocate  for  a  reformation  of 
the  sanguinary  penal  code  of  this  country. 
His  humanity  and  amiable  mind  revolted 
from  the  frequency  of  executions;  and  he 
eagerly  desired  to  see  those  statutes  which 
awarded  death  for  trifling  offences,  and  are 
too  barbarous  to  be  enforced  in  the  present 
day,  expunged  from  the  code  of  British  juris¬ 
prudence.  Shortly  before  the  period  of  his 
misfortunes,  his  attention  had  been  turned  to 
the  subject  of  penal  law  and  prison  discipline. 
]n  1819,  he  published  his  tract,  entitled, 
Observations  on  Penal  Jurisprudence,  and 
the  Reformation  of  Criminals ;  which  was 
followed,  between  that  period  and  1825,  by 
two  other  dissertations  on  the  same  subject. 

“  When  released  from  the  harassing  cares 
of  business,  the  mind  of  Mr.  Roscoe,  with 
the  elasticity  and  application  of  youth,  dili¬ 
gently  entered  on  various  literary  projects. 
Since  the  first  appearance  of  the  Life  of  Lo¬ 
renzo,  he  had  obtained  from  Italy,  and  else¬ 
where,  various  documents  illustrative  of  that 
work.  These  he  prepared  for  publication, 
together  with  some  strictures  on  the  manner 
in  which  the  character  and  biography  of  Lo¬ 
renzo  had  been  treated  by  Sismondi  and  some 
other  writers.  This  work  appeared  in  an  8vo. 
volume,  in  1822,  under  the  title  of  Illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  Life  of  Lorenzo  de’  Medici. 
The  strong  terms  in  which  Sismondi  accused 
Mr.  Roscoe  of  partiality  to  the  Medici  Family, 
and  of  palliating  their  crimes,  drew  forth  an 
able  and  indignant  answer ;  yet,  it  is  pleasing 
to  reflect,  that  when  Sismondi,  a  few  years 
afterwards,  visited  England,  Mr.  Roscoe 
formed  with  him  a  personal  acquaintance  in 
no  way  affected  by  their  literary  controversy. 

“  About  the  same  period,  Mr.  Roscoe  pub¬ 
lished  an  amusing  Memoir  of  Richard  Ro¬ 
berts,  a  self-taught  linguist,  well  known  in 
Liverpool  by  the  extraordinary  number  of 
languages  which  he  could  read,  no  less  than  by 
the  filth  of  his  person.  The  profits  of  this 
publication  Mr.  Roscoe  humanely  dedicated 
to  the  use  of  this  singular  person  ;  whose  in¬ 
tellect,  defective  in  every  thing  but  language, 
renders  him  as  helpless  as  a  child  ;  and  Ro¬ 
berts  may  now  be  seen  in  whole  clothes,  with 
his  portable  library  stuffed,  as  in  former  times, 


between  his  shirt  and  his  skin  ;  for  he  dis¬ 
dains  a  fixed  abode. 

“  An  application  having  been  made  to  Mr. 
Roscoe  to  become  the  editor  of  a  new  edi¬ 
tion  of  Pope’s  works,  and  to  furnish  a  fresh 
life  of  the  author,  Mr.  Roscoe  engaged  in  it 
with  all  the  ardour  of  a  poet,  having  ever  been 
a  warm  admirer  of  Pope’s  genius.  This  was 
no  trifling  task — for  he  added  notes  on  the 
poems  with  much  care;  and  in  the  life,  which 
forms  the  first  volume  of  that  edition,  defended 
the  talents  and  character  of  Pope  from  sundry 
imputations  cast  on  him  by  Mr.  Bowles  and 
others.  The  date  of  publication  was  1824. 

“  About  the  same  lime,  he  superintended 
a  new  edition  of  the  Litres  of  Lorenzo  and 
Leo,  to  the  latter  of  which  he  added  many 
new  notes. 

“In  1824,  Mr.  Roscoe  was  elected  a 
‘  Royal  Associate  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Literature,’  founded  by  his  late  Majesty 
George  IV.  A  pension  of  100/  a  year  was 
awarded  to  each  of  ten  associates,  which  Mr. 
Roscoe  enjoyed  for  three  or  four  years;  but 
which,  from  the  neglect  of  providing  a  per¬ 
manent  fund  for  the  purpose,  would  have 
ceased  about  the  time  of  his  decease.  The 
great  gold  medal  of  the  Society,  value  50  gui¬ 
neas,  was  also  awarded  to  him  as  an  historian, 
two  years  before  he  died ;  and  it  remains 
with  his  family. 

“  We  have  already  noticed  Mr.  Roscoe's 
early  attachment  to  botany,  and  his  critical 
labours  on  the  order  Scit  ami  neat,  to  which  he 
had  long  paid  much  attention,  stimulated  by 
the  continual  additions  this  order  was  receiv¬ 
ing  from  the  East  and  West  Indies.  The 
number  of  new  species  which  the  judicious 
care  of  Mr.  Shepherd,  the  skilful  curator  of 
the  Liverpool  Botanic  Garden,  had  success¬ 
fully  cultivated,  together  with  the  dried  spe¬ 
cimens  which  Mr.  Roscoe  received  from  vari¬ 
ous  quarters,  determined  him  to  publish  a 
work  containing  coloured  figures  of  new  or 
interesting  species,  with  botanical  descriptions. 
This  gave  rise  to  the  most  splendid  botanical 
work  that  ever  issued  from  the  provincial  press 
of  any  country  ;  which  occupied  much  of  his 
time  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  and 
was  only  completed  shortly  before  his  death. 
Of  this  superb  work,  he  printed  too  few  copies ; 
and  before  the  second  number  came  out, 
there  was  a  necessity  of  reprinting  additional 
copies  of  the  first.  The  work  is  highly 
prized  by  botanists;  and  is  particularly  valued 
on  the  Continent,  where,  from  the  small  num¬ 
ber  of  impressions  which  Mr.  Roscoe  could 
be  induced  to  throw  off',  it  is  extremely  scarce. 
Many  of  the  beautiful  figures  in  his  work  are 
from  his  own  spirited  sketches ;  but  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  them  are  the  productions  of  the  pen¬ 
cil  of  bis  daughter-in-law,  Mrs.  Edward  Ros¬ 
coe,  or  of  Miss  R.  Miller,  of  Liverpool. 
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r  (Richardson’s  House  at  Parson’s  Green.) 


&uccfcote  fallen). 

«*■* 


Richardson’s  house,  at  parson's  green. 

While  in  the  zenith  of  his  popularity,  and 
towards  the  close  of  his  life,  Mr.  Samuel 
Richardson,  the  celebrated  novelist,  resided 
in  the  house  above  represented,  at  Parson’s 
Green.  It  stood  at  the  south-west  corner, 
facing  the  road  to  London,  and  a  few  years 
since  it  was  pulled  down.  The  admirers  of 
Sir  Charles  Grandison  and  Clarissa  Har~ 
lowe  will  view  with  interest  this  relict  of  an 
author,  whose  admirers  are  always  enthusiasts. 
Hence  he  dated  many  of  his  published  let¬ 
ters,  and  here  he  entertained  the  most  intel¬ 
lectual  society  of  his  time.  Nothing  could 
be  more  pleasant  and  cheerful  than  the  site 
of  the  house — a  pleasant  green — handsome 
country  houses,  and  a  very  cheerful  road, 
were  always  present  from  its  windows — while 
the  gardens  behind  were  open  and  spacious. 


translatable  puns. 

Addison  has  given  an  excellent  test  hy  which 
we  may  know  whether  a  piece  of  real  wit  has 
been  achieved,  or  merely  a  pun  perpetrated. 
We  are  to  endeavour  to  translate  the  doubtful 
production  into  another  language  :  and  if  it 
passes  through  this  ordeal  unharmed,  it  is 
true  wit ;  if  not,  it  is  a  pun.  Like  most  tests, 
however,  this  fails  occasionally  ;  for  there  are 
some  few  puns  that,  in  spite  of  the  prohibitory 
law,  can  smuggle  themselves  into  the  regions 
of  true  wit, — -just  as  foreigners,  who  have 
perfectly  learned  the  language  of  a  country, 
can  enter  as  natives,  and  set  alien  acts  at 
defiance. 

We  will  give  two  or  three  examples  of  these 
slippery  fellows,  who,  to  use  a  modern  phrase, 
have  succeeded  in  driving  a  coach-and-six 
through  Addison’s  Act. 


The  lectures  of  a  Greek  philosopher  were 
attended  by  a  young  girl  of  exquisite  beauty. 
One  day,  a  grain  of  sand  happened  to  get 
into  her  eye,  and,  being  unable  to  extricate  it 
herself,  she  requested  his  assistance.  As  he 
was  observed  to  perform  this  little  operation 
with  a  zeal  which,  perhaps,  a  less  sparkling 
eye  might  not  have  commanded,  somebody 
called  out  to  him,  in  Greek,  “  Do  not  spoil 
the  pupil.” 

Cicero  said  of  a  man  who  had  ploughed  up 
the  ground  in  which  his  father  was  buried, 
Hoc  est  vere  colere  monumentum  patris — 
This  is  really  cultivating  one’s  father’s  me¬ 
mory. 

A  punster  being  requested  to  give  a  speci¬ 
men  of  his  art,  asked  for  a  subject.  “  The 
King.”  “  The  King  is  not  a  subject,”  he 
replied.  This  holds  good  in  French  likewise 
— (Le  Roi  n’est  pas  un  sujet.) 

The  last  two  cases  belong  to  a  class  which 
is,  perhaps,  more  extensive  than  is  commonly 
supposed  ;  where  the  two  senses  of  the  word 
are  allied  by  an  easy  metaphor,  and  may 
consequently  be  found  in  more  than  one  lan¬ 
guage.  We  will  give  another  of  the  same 
kind. 

Erskine  was  reproached  with  his  propensity 
of  punning,  and  was  told  that  puns  were  the 
lowest  kind  of  wit.  “  True,”  said  he,  “  and 
therefore  they  are  the  foundation  of  all  wit.” 

Madame  de  Lamotte  was  condemned  to 
be  marked  with  a  hot  iron  on  both  shoulders, 
as  well  as  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  for  her 
frauds  in  the  affair  of  Marie  Antoinette’s 
diamond  necklace.  At  the  end  of  ten  months, 
however,  she  made  her  escape  from  l’Hopital, 
where  she  was  confined,  by  the  aid  of  a 
sceui'y  who  said,  when  quitting  her,  “  Adieu, 
Madame,  prenez-garde  de  vous  faire  re- 
marquer.”  (Farewell,  Madam ;  take  care 
not  to  be  ve-marked.') 
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A  French  editor,  when' quoting  this,  ob¬ 
serves,  “  Nous  ajouterons  qu’il  faut  bien 
•avoir  la  fureur  de  dire  de  tristes  bons-mots 
pour  en  faire  sur  un  pareil  sujet.” 

At  a  time  v/hen  public  affairs  were  in  a 

very  unsettled  state,  M.  de  G - ,  who 

squinted  terribly,  asked  Talleyrand  how 
things  were  going  on. 

“  Mais,  comrae  vous  voyez,  Monsieur. ” 
(Why,  as  you  see,  sir.) 

Another  pun,  attributed  to  the  same  great 
master,  is  not  only  translatable,  but  is  much 
better  in  English  than  in  French.  During 
the  reign  of  Bonaparte,  when  an  arrogant 
soldiery  affected  to  despise  all  civilians,  Tal¬ 
leyrand  asked  a  certain  general  what  was 
meant  by  calling  people  pequins.  “  Nous 
appellons  pequin  tout  ce  qui  n'est  pas  mili- 
taire ,”  said  the  general.  (We  call  everybody 
who  is  not  a  soldier,  a  pequin, — a  miserable 
creature.)  “  Eh  !  oui ,”  replied  Talleyrand, 
“  comme  nous  autres  nous  appellons  mili - 
taires  tons  ceuoo  qui  ne  sont  pas  civile s .” 
{Oh  !  yes  !  as  we  call  military  all  those  who 
are  not  civil.) — Book  of  Table  Talk. 


MODEST  REQUEST. 

A  common  saying  among  certain  of  the  Irish 
is,  that  they  are  “  the  boys  fit  for  anything.” 
The  hero  of  the  following  anecdote  must 
have  thought  himself  one  of  that  gifted  set. 

When  the  Duke  of  Ormonde  was  appointed 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  the  beginning 
of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  a  certain  Irish  ba¬ 
ronet,  a  man  of  some  interest  in  his  country, 
requested  his  grace  would  give  him  a  bishop¬ 
ric,  or  a  regiment  of  horse,  or  make  him  lord 
chief  justice  of  the  King’s  Bench — he  was 
not  particular  which. — Dr.  JV.  King's  Polit. 
and  Lit.  Anecdotes  of  his  own  Times. 

Ci)f  f^obcltst. 


A  SCENE  IN  BAGDAD. 

The  silver  voices  of  the  muezzinns  have 
ohanted  forth  the  ezzan,  and  every  good 
Mussulman  obeyed  the  summons.  The  sun 
has  just  risen  upon  the  city.  All  Bagdad  is 
at  prayer.  The  calif  himself,  in  the  sacred 
character  of  chief  imam,  conducts  the  holy 
rites,  and  devotion  swells  in  the  bosom  of 
his  subjects,  as  they  listen  to  the  voice  of 
their  pilgrim  monarch.  The  duties  of  reli¬ 
gion  are  soon  performed,  and  the  mosques 
are  deserted.  Crowds  of  citizens,  as  curio¬ 
sity  prompts,  bend  their  way  to  various  por¬ 
tions  of  the  city.  Many  throng  upon  the 
southern  wall  to  view  the  approach  of  those 
foreign  knights,  who  are  seen  advancing  in 
solemn  array.  Others  are  attracted  to  the 
river’s  banks,  where  many  a  gilded  barge  is 
stealing  from  the  shore,  with  its  crimson 
awnings  flaunting  in  the  air ;  and  noble 
galleys,  with  their  decorated  crews,  are  seen 


parting  the  waters.  The  Tigris  is  pavilioned 
with  silk  and  gold, —  the  thirsty  sun-beams 
can  scarcely  drink  of  the  waters. 

The  current  of  the  populace,  however,  set 
toward  the  imperial  palace.  In  the  court¬ 
yard  was  ranged  a  portion  of  the  battle 
guard  of  the  calif,  a  chosen  body  of  warriors, 
which,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  men,  were  arrayed  throughout 
the  city.  They  were  clad  in  coats  of  mail, 
covered  with  fine  white  linen,  and  their  tur¬ 
bans  were  of  the  same  colour  and  material. 
Across  their  shoulders  were  hung  broad 
battle-axes  of  steel :  each  in  his  right  hand 
grasped  a  ponderous  mace  at  arms,  while  in 
his  left  he  bore  a  golden  purse,  in  which  was 
contained  his  yearly  stipend.  The  sinews 
of  war  were  all  there — equipment,  discipline, 
and  pay — every  thing  that  could  delight  the 
eye  of  a  warrior,  and  impress  the  spectator 
with  a  sense  of  the  power  and  magnificence 
of  their  chief. 

Opposite  to  these,  and  finely  contrasting 
with  them,  were  drawn  up  ten  thousand  red- 
turbaned  horseman,  such  as  have  been  before 
described. 

Three  gates  of  the  left  wing  of  the  royal 
palace  are  presently  thrown  open,  and  from 
each  issue  a  thousand  white  eunuchs,  while, 
from  the  opposite  quarter  of  the  building, 
throng  forth  the  same  number  black  as  night. 
Their  weapons  are  naked  cimetars  borne  in 
their  right  hands,  and  sheathless  poniards 
which  glitter  at  their  girdles.  They  enter 
the  hall  of  audience  to  place  themselves 
around  the  calif’s  throne — fit  emblems  of 
eastern  despotism.  Seven  hundred  porters 
swept  the  dust  from  the  steps  of  marble,  and 
waited  at  the  numerous  doors  which  gave 
ingress  to  the  various  recesses  of  the  palace. 

Around  the  vestibule  and  entrance  to  the 
audience  chamber  were  piled  stands  of  arms 
of  every  description.  There  were  the  Tartar 
cap  and  lance,  the  djerrid,  or  dart  of  the 
Arab,  the  bow  of  the  hardy  Scythian,  with 
quivers  of  arrows  ;  and  conspicuous  among 
all  were  the  long  spear  of  the  Greek,  the 
cuirass  and  shield,  trophies  of  many  wars. 
The  audience  chamber  itself  was  hung  with 
rich  tapestry,  and  covered  with  a  thousand 
carpets,  and  costly  furniture  was  scattered 
around  in  oriental  profusion. 

Here  and  there,  from  the  huge  throat  of 
many  a  sculptured  lion,  issued  fountains  of 
water  into  marble  basins,  while  mingled 
with  them  reclined  the  living  monarch  of  the 
forest,  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  his 
chissled  representative,  save  by  his  rolling 
eye,  and  the  sluggish  motion  of  his  nervous 
tail.  At  times,  indeed,  they  stretched  their 
wild  jaws,  and  displayed  to  view  the  white 
and  pointed  tusks  with  which  they  were  fur¬ 
nished,  yawning  hideousty,  yet  not  in  anger ; 
evincing  rather,  as  it  might  seem,  their 
listlessness  at  being  the  spectators  of  so 
tame,  so  idle  a  pageant.  Upon  four  score 
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Persian  carpets  crouched  as  many  richly 
spotted  tigers,  leashed  in  silk,  each  with  his 
keeper,  startling  the  astonished  spectator 
by  their  terrific  yet  exquisite  beauty. 

Trees  of  rare  workmanship  bent  beneath 
the  weight  of  their  golden  fruit,  inclosed  in 
which,  as  in  little  censors,  were  burning 
cinnamon,  ambergris,  and  aloe  wood,  which 
diffused  through  the  air  their  sweet  perfume. 

High  amid  this  scene  of  splendour  was 
reared  a  throne  of  ebony,  upon  which  sat 
Haroun  al  Raschid,  clothed  in  a  robe  and  vest 
ot  the  deepest  black.  It  was  the  favourite 
hue  ot  the  Ambassides.  A  rich  turban  of 
the  same  gloomy  colour  surmounted  his 
brow,  from  which  nodded  three  glossy  heron 
plumes,  secured  by  a  circlet  of  invaluable 
jewels.  Upon  his  shoulders  hung  the 
Burde,  or  sacred  mantel  of  Mohammed,  and 
his  right  hand  grasped  the  staff  which  once 
supported  the  steps  of  the  apostle  of  God. 
Upon  each  side  the  throne  waved  the  sable 
standards  of  his  race,  the  “  Night’*  and  the 
“  Shadow,**  and  seemed  to  shed  obscurity 
from  their  folds  over  the  gorgeous  spectacle 
around. 

The  calif’s  three  sons  sat  upon  the  top¬ 
most  step  of  the  throne,  while  around  it 
stood  the  lords  of  state  and  officers  of  the 
royal  household.  Conspicuous  among  these 
were  the  venerable  Jahhi  and  his  sons,  Mes- 
rour  and  Ibrahim,  chiefs  of  the  black  and 
white  eunuchs ;  Gabriel,  the  royal  physician, 
a  man  of  rare  endowments  ;  and  many  others 
whose  grave  and  noble  presence  gave  dignity 
to  the  assemblage.  Around  the  hall  was 
ranged  close  lattice  work,  through  which 
houris,  or  gentle  beings  as  celestial  as  they, 
were  gazing,  their  bosoms  heaving  with  an 
eager  curiosity,  which,  it  is  true,  seemed 
somewhat  allied  to  earth. 

All  was  still  and  motionless  throughout 
the  court,  when  in  a  few  moments  the  ring¬ 
ing  of  steel  chains,  and  the  tramp  of  armed 
feet,  announced  the  approach  of  the  Grecian 
knights.  At  the  instruction  of  an  officer, 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  they  stooped 
their  foreheads  to  the  threshold,  in  which 
was  enchased  a  portion  of  that  black  stone 
which  for  ages  has  been  an  object  of  the  pil¬ 
grim’s  reverence  at  Mecca.  Yet  it  was 
with  reluctance  that  they  submitted  to  this 
unworthy  ceremony.  A  few  less  complying 
or  more  adroit  than  the  rest,  spurned  or 
avoided  the  degradation,  and  many,  as  they 
bent,  spat  in  abhorrence  upon  the  threshold, 
and  muttered  secret  curses  against  the  im¬ 
postor  of  Mecca.  As  the  strangers  entered 
the  hall,  they  seemed  at  first  dazzled  by  the 
strange  magnificence  that  burst  upon  their 
sight:  the  eastern  pomp  and  apparel,  the 
fierce  beasts  that  seemed  ready  to  make  their 
spring,  and  the  forms  of  men  still  fiercer, 
that  darkened  around  the  apartment.  Yet 
it  was  for  a  moment  only  that  they  permitted 
their  attention  to  be  diverted  by  these  objects. 


Calling  to  mind  their  sacred  character,  and 
the  high  errand  upon  which  the  came,  they 
shook  off  the  feeling  of  awe  which  for  a 
moment  chilled  their  bosoms,  and  advanced 
with  dignity  to  the  foot  of  the  throne.  They 
were,  in  truth,  a  gallant  band.  Their  plated 
armour  fitted  closely  to  their  persons,  and 
the  plumes  in  their  helmets  drooped  grace¬ 
fully  upon  their  steeled  shoulders.  No 
jewels  nor  rich  robe  adorned  their  dress,  but 
the  iron  garb  wdiich  they  wrore  shone  like 
the  diamond,  and  sat  as  easily  upon  their 
frames  as  though  woven  in  the  looms  of  In¬ 
dia.  The  calif  gazed  upon  them  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  in  silence,  then  waving  his  hand,  sig¬ 
nified  that  he  was  in  readiness  to  receive 
their  message. 

The  chief  ambassador,  a  man  with  white 
hair,  and  of  dignified  appearance,  bowing 
lowly,  proffered  then  a  sealed  epistle,  which 
the  vizier  took  from  his  hands  and  presented 
to  his  master. 

“  Read  it  thyself,  Giafar,*’  said  the  calif; 
“  read  it  aloud,  so  that  all  present  may 
hear.” 

The  prince  undid  the  seal,  glanced  his 
eye  hastily  over  the  writing,  and  replied  : — 

“  ’Tis  for  thine  ear  alone,  most  noble  so¬ 
vereign.” 

“  Read  on,”  was  the  stern  reply;  and  the 
vizier  read  as  follows  : — 

“  Nicephorus,  emperor  of  the  Romans,  to 
Haroun,  King  of  the  Arabians,  sends  greet¬ 
ing.  Let  not  the  peace  of  two  mighty  na¬ 
tions  be  disturbed  by  thine  ambition.  The 
late  empress,  whom  God  has  taken  to  him¬ 
self,  considered  thee  a  rook  and  herselt  a 
pawn.  That  weak  woman  submitted,  indeed, 
to  pay  thee  a  price  for  thy  friendship  ;  but 
know  that  a  king  has  come  upon  the  throne, 
wTho  will  not  render  a  tribute  unworthy  the 
majesty  of  the  empire.  Be  content  to  live 
in  amity  with  thine  equals,  restore  the  fruits 
of  thine  avarice  and  insatiable  rapacity,  or 
receive  from  the  hands  of  my  ambassadors  the 
only  tribute  a  soldier  can  pay  thee.” 

“  Ha  !  the  hound  !”  exclaimed  the  calif. 
And  then,  “  What  is  the  tribute  that  he 
sends  ?”  came  sharply  from  between  his 
teeth. 

At  this  demand,  one  of  the  knights  strode 
boldly  forward,  and  having  disengaged  a 
bundle  of  swords  from  the  folds  of  silk  in 
w'hich  it  was  enwarpped,  cast  it  down  at  the 
foot  of  the  throne. 

The  flash  of  the  midnight  lightning  is  not 
more  sudden  and  startling  than  was  the 
change  produced  upon  the  haughty  calif  by 
this  bold  procedure.  The  blood  deserted 
his  face,  leaving  it  pale  as  ashes,  and  his 
frame  trembled  with  anger,  which  he  was 
evidently,  yet  unsuccessfully,  striving  to 
master.  He  strained  his  cimeter  tightly  in 
his  grasp,  while  his  eyes  glared  rapidly  from 
one  object  to  another,  like  those  of  some 
wild  beast  that  is  about  to  spring  upon  his 
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prey,  but  is  ns  yet  uncertain  as  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  object  of  attack. 

When  his  emotion  permitted  him  to  speak, 
he  exclaimed  in  tones  in  which  passion  pre¬ 
dominated: 

“  Now,  by  my  father’s  beard  !  but  this 
is  overbold.  Have  you  thought  upon  the 
value  of  your  lives,  that  you  have  ccme  upon 
so  insolent  an  errand  ?” 

“  We  have,  my  lord,”  replied  the  aged 
ambassador. 

“  Answer  me  not,”  interrupted  the  calif. 
“  Yet  speak.  I  will  listen.  What  warrant 
have  you  for  their  safety  ?” 

“The  honour  of  a  king,”  was  the  firm 
reply.  “  And  it  will  suffer  a  foul  blot,  great 
prince,  should  but  a  single  hair  of  our  heads 
be  injured  at  thy  bidding.” 

“  You  have  counted  too  far  upon  my  for¬ 
bearance,”  exclaimed  the  monarch,  angrily. 
“  Here,  in  mine  own  court,”  he  muttered  to 
himself,  “  thus  to  be  bearded  !  Blood,  blood 
alone  can  wash  out  this  insult.” 

“  It  must  flow  freely,  and  from  thine  own 
subjects,  ere  we  are  butchered  even  here,” 
exclaimed  a  veteran  knight,  looking  around 
at  the  naked  cimeters  which  were  bristling 
throughout  the  hall. — “  Yet  if  there  be 
bravery  or  courtesy  among  Persian  nobles, 
let  them  grant  us  a  clear  field  and  we  will 
bide  the  encounter.  For  myself,”  he  added 
tauntingly,  “  I  will  be  content  to  leave  my 
bodv  in  the  sands,  if  my  good  sword  cannot 
redeem  it  from  the  bravest  two  that  will  dare 
to  face  me.” 

An  expression  of  satisfaction  predominated 
over  anger  in  the  calif’s  countenance,  as  he 
saw  his  nobles  press  forward  to  accept  the 
bold  challenge  of  the  Greek,  and  still  more 
when  he  perceived  his  favourite  son,  Amin, 
among  the  number. 

“  It  is  well,  friends,”  he  exclaimed ;  “  yet 
fall  back.  My  brave  son,  many  thanks ;  but 
it  may  not  be.  Thou  shalt  hunt  the  foxes 
in  their  den  ;  but  here  it  may  not  be.  Fall 
back,  Amin  ;  fall  back,  every  one  1” 

The  challenge  of  the  Greek  was  not  heard 
by  the  vizier,  or  if  heard  not  heeded.  His 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  his  master,  watching 
in  his  features  those  changes  that  varying 
passion  produced  upon  his  angry  counte¬ 
nance.  He  saw  that  his  brow  was  yet  un¬ 
bent,  that  his  hand  still  grasped  his  cimeter, 
that  he  was  about  to  descend  from  his  throne, 
and  he  hesitated  to  leave  him. 

“  Stay  not  by  my  side,”  said  the  calif. 
t(  Thou  needest  not  fear  me,  Giafar.” 

“  Strike  at  the  life  of  thy  slave,  my  lord,” 
exclaimed  the  prince;  “  there  will  be  many 
left  who  can  serve  thee  as  well.  But  strike 
not  a  blow  at  thine  own  honour ;  when  once 
wounded,  that  thou  canst  not  heal.” 

“Nay,  fear  me  not,  I  say.  Thou  mis- 
takest  my  purpose.  I  would  but  try  the 
temper  of  these  swords — this  tribute  that  the 
emperor  has  sent  me.  I  would  see,”  and 


here  he  smiled  scornfully,  “  if  they  are  toy# 
for  children,  or  blades  fit  for  a  soldier’s 
use.” 

So  saying,  the  calif  descended  to  the  low¬ 
est  step  of  the  throne,  and  placing  his  foot 
upon  the  glittering  blades,  drew  from  its 
sheath  his  good  Samsamah.  Raised  to  the 
full  stretch  of  his  arm,  above  the  monarch’s 
head,  the  weapon  glittered  for  a  moment  in 
air,  and  then  descended  like  lightning  upon 
the  steel  bund’e,  severing  it  completely  in 
two,  and  shivering  the  swords  of  which  it 
was  composed  into  a  thousand  fragments. 

A  murmur  of  admiration  ran  through  the 
court  at  a  feat  of  such  dexterity  and  strength, 
and  the  strangers  wondered  to  see  their  best 
blades  shattered  like  glass  by  the  well-tem¬ 
pered  sword  of  the  monarch.  The  calif’s 
first  movement  was  to  examine  the  edge  of 
his  cimeter,  to  see  if  it  had  suffered  from  the 
rude  concussion.  The  result  of  this  scrutiny 
seemed  satisfactory,  for  he  smiled  grimly, 
and  reached  the  weapon  to  Giafar,  who, 
having  scanned  it  carefully,  returned  it  to 
his  master  with  a  responding  look  of  grati¬ 
fication.  Indeed,  we  learn,  from  the  annalist 
of  the  times,  that  “  There  was  not  the 
slightest  bruise  or  indenture  upon  its  surface: 
proving,”  he  adds,  “  both  the  goodness  of 
the  blade,  and  the  strength  of  the  arm  that 
wielded  it.” 

The  calif  having  now  reascended  the 
throne,  turned  to  address  the  ambassadors. 

“  The  courtesy  of  your  emperor  shall  not 
be  forgotten.  1  will  well  requite  it,”  and  he 
smiled  bitterly  as  he  spoke.  “  For  every 
sword  he  hath  sent  me,  I  will  bring  to  him 
a  thousand,  and  strong  hands  shall  bear  them 
— faithful  hands — hands  that  would  turn 
them  even  against  their  own  bosoms  at  my 
slightest  wish.  Slaves  !’’  exclaimed  the 
monarch,  his  face  glowing  with  pride  and 
enthusiasm,  as  he  turned  to  the  swarthy 
forms  that  were  raised  like  bronze  statues 
around  the  audience  chamber — “  slaves, 
have  I  not  said  aright  ?  Who  of  you  has  a 
life  at  his  master’s  service  ?” 

Obedient  to  his  call  numbers  rushed  for¬ 
ward,  and  bent  their  necks  to  the  ground  in 
token  of  their  devotion  to  the  calif’s  will. 
Haroun  looked  upon  them  for  a  moment  as 
they  stooped  before  his  throne,  and  then 
beckoned  an  officer,  who  approached  with 
his  cimeter  unsheathed.  At  a  sign  from  the 
Commander  of  the  Faithful,  the  executioner 
struck  off’  the  head  of  the  foremost,  and  the 
marble  steps  were  deluged  with  blood.  He 
looked  again  upon  the  calif,  and  again  the 
blade  descended  upon  its  victim.  Another 
look,  and  a  third  suffered  the  fate  of  the 
two  former,  yet  still  the  ready  wretches  ga¬ 
thered  to  the  cimeter’s  edge,  and  even  when 
commanded  to  retire,  seemed  to  linger  for 
their  death,  as  for  some  dispensation  from  a 
propitious  deity. 

Stifled  sobs,  half- suppressed  screams,  and 
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exclamations!  of  terror,  came  from  the  sur¬ 
rounding  lattice,  testifying  the  emotion  of 
the  fair  beings  there  concealed  at  this  scene, 
one  shriek  sounding  loudly  above  the  rest. 
At  this,  the  monarch,  frowning,  turned  his 
head  hastily  towards  that  part  of  the  cham¬ 
ber  whence  these  sounds  proceeded.  All 
was  in  an  instant  hushed.  Silence,  gloomy 
and  fearful,  brooded  over  the  assembly. 
H  aroun  watched  with  gratified  pride  the 
emotion  produced  upon  the  Roman  knights 
at  a  spectacle  so  revolting ;  a  spectacle  at 
which  even  the  calif’s  veteran  court  were 
moved.  As  for  the  stangers,  they  were  stu- 
pified  with  horror  ;  they  stirred  not — they 
seemed  hardly  to  breathe. 

They  were  soon  aroused,  however,  by  the 
voice  of  H aroun,  who,  turning  to  them  with 
a  stern  aspect,  said  : 

u  And  now,  ye  misbelieving  dogs,  depart 
upon  the  instant.  Let  not  your  horses’ 
hoofs  tarry  upon  these  plains.  If  to-mor¬ 
row’s  sun  finds  you  upon  this  side  the  Eu¬ 
phrates,  your  carcasses  shall  fatten  the  sands 
of  the  desert.  Yet  stay,”  he  added,  as  his 
eye  glanced  at  Nicephorus’s  letter,  which 
Giafar  still  held,  “  your  master’s  message 
shall  not  go  unanswered.” 

As  he  spoke,  he  pointed  to  the  glittering 
fragments  which  were  strewed  beneath  his 
feet,  and  glanced  slightly  at  the  headless 
bodies  of  his  slaves  that  lay  near. 

There  were  gazing  on  him  at  that  moment 
some  gentle  beings  who  loved  him  well,  and 
who  looked  to  see  some  sign  of  pity  and  re¬ 
gret  pass  across  his  features;  but  no— his 
mien  wras  haughty,  his  countenance  stern 
and  enkindled,  and  in  imagination  he  seemed 
leading  his  troops  to  the  rich  conquest  of 
the  Grecian  capital. 

*  The  Roman  embassy  retired  slowly,  and 
with  some  appearance  of  dignity,  but  their 
bosoms  were  awed  by  the  calif’s  power,  and 
sickened  by  the  display  of  his  revolting  des¬ 
potism.  They  feared  lest  a  monarch  so 
powerful,  and  so  well  served,  should  make 
good  the  fierce  threats  which  were  yet  ring¬ 
ing  in  their  ears.  They  feared  lest  the  de¬ 
solation  of  war  should  follow  close  upon  their 
track,  and  enter  quickly  into  their  own  land. 
They  looked  to  see  the  fierce  calif  answer 
with  fire  and  sword  the  stern  message  of 
their  sovereign — a  message  worthy  of  the 
ancient  dignity  of  the  empire  if  supported 
with  bravery  and  effect,  yet  one  which  must 
bring  upon  their  heads  the  full  fury  of  a 
warlike  and  powerful  monarch. 

After  the  departure  of  the  foreign  knights, 
the  hall  was  cleared  of  all  but  the  lords  of 
state,  who,  assembled  in  full  divan,  held 
council  together.  This,  however,  was  but 
a  mere  form.  Haroun  was  bent  on  war  ; 
and  his  subjects  were  as  eager  as  himself  to 
wash  out  in  the  blood  of  their  enemies  the 
stain  upon  their  sovereign’s  honour.  No 
time  was  needed  for  preparation.  All  things 
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were  in  readiness  for  the  field,  and  the  calif 
was  resolved  to  lead  his  troops  against  the 
enemy  without  delay.  After  a  short  deli¬ 
beration,  it  was  decided  that  the  army  should 
set  forth  upon  its  march  against  the  infidels 
upon  the  following  day. 
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THE  EXECUTION. - A  SP011T1NQ  ANECDOTE. 

My  Lonl  Tomnoddy  got  up  one  day  ; 

It  was  half  after  two, 

He  had  nothing  to  do. 

So  his  lordship  rang  for  his  cabriolet. 

Tiger  Tim 

Was  clean  of  limb, 

His  boots  were  polish’d,  his  jacket  was  trim  ; 

With  a  very  smart  tie  in  his  smart  cravat, 

And  a  smart  cockade  on  the  top  of  his  hat ; 

Tallest  of  boys,  or  shortest  of  men. 

He  stood  in  his  stockings  just  four  foot  ten  ; 

And  he  ask’d,  as  be  held  the  door  on  the  swing,  ’ 

“  Pray,  did  your  lordship  please  to  ring  ?" 

My  Lord  Tomnoddy  he  raised  his  head. 

And  thus  to  Tiger  Tim  he  said, 

“  Malibran's  dead, 

Duvernay’s  fled, 

Taglioni  has  not  yet  arriv’d  in  her  stead ; 

Tiger  Tim,  come  tell  me  true, 

What  may  a  nobleman  find  to  do  ?” 

Tim  look’d  up,  and  Tim  look’d  down. 

He  paus'd,  and  he  put  on  a  thoughtful  frown. 

And  he  held  up  his  hat,  and  peep’d  in  the  crown. 

He  bit  his  lip,  and  he  scratch’d  his  head. 

He  let  go  the  handle,  and  thus  he  said, 

As  the  door,  releas’d,  behind  him  bang’d, 

“  An’t  please  you,  my  lord,  there’s  a  man  to  be 
hang’d  1” 

My  Lord  Tomnoddy  jump'd  up  at  the  news, 

“  ltun  to  M‘Fuze, 

And  Lieutenant  Tregooze, 

And  tun  to  Sir  Carnaby  Jenks,  of  the  Blues. 
Rope-dancers  a  score 
I’ve  seen  before — 

Madame  Sacehi,  Antonio,  and  Master  Blackmore  ; 
But  to  see  a  man  swing 
At  the  end  of  a  string, 

With  his  neck  in  a  noose,  will  be  quite  a  new  tiling  !” 

My  Lord  Tomnoddy  stept  into  his  cab — 

Dark  rifle  jjreen,  with  a  lining  of  drab  ; 

Through  street,  and  through  square. 

His  liigh-trotting  mare. 

Like  one  of  Ducrow’s,  goes  pawing  the  air. 

Adown  Piccadilly  and  Waterloo-place 
Went  the  high-trotting  mare  at  a  deuce  of  a  pace ; 
She  produc’d  some  alarm. 

But  did  no  great  harm. 

Save  fright’uing  a  nurse  with  a  child  on  her  arm. 
Spattering  with  clay 
Two  urchins  at  play. 

Knocking  down — very  much  to  the  sweeper’s  dis¬ 
may— 

An  old  woman  who  wouldn’t  get  out  of  the  way. 

And  upsetting  a  stall 
Near  Exeter  Hall, 

Which  made  all  the  pious  Church-mission  folks 
squall. 

But  eastward  afar, 

Through  Temple-bar, 

My  Lord  Tomnoddy  directs  his  car  ; 

Never  heeding  their  squalls. 

Or  their  calls,  or  their  bawls. 

He  passes  by  Waithman's  Emporium  for  shawls, 
And,  merely  just  catching  a  glimpse  of  St.  Paul’s, 
Turns  down  the  Old  Bailey, 

Where,  in  front  of  the  jail,  he 
Pulls  up  at  the  door  of  the  gin-shop,  and  gaily 
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Cries  “  What  must  I  fork  out  to-night,  my  trump, 
For  the  whole  first  floor  of  the  Magpie  and  Stump?” 

#  #  #  #  #  # 

The  clock  strikes  twelve — it  is  dark  midnight — 

Yet  the  Magpie  and  Stump  is  one  blaze  of  light. 
The  parties  are  met ; 

The  tables  are  set ; 

There  is  “  punch,”  “  cold  without “  hot  with,” 
“  heavy  wet,” 

Ale-glasses  and  jugs. 

And  rummers  arid  mugs. 

And  sand  on  the  floor,  without  carpets  or  rugs. 

Cold  fowl  and  cigars. 

Pickled  onions  in  jars. 

Welsh  rabbits,  and  kidneys — rare  work  for  the 
jaws ! — 

And  very  large  lobsters,  with  very  large  claws  ; 

And  there  is  M'Ftize, 

And  Lieutenant  Tregooze, 

And  there  is  Sir  Carnaby  Jenks  of  the  Blues, 

All  come  to  see  a  mau  “  die  in  his  shoes  1” 

The  clock  strikes  one  1 
Supper  is  done. 

And  Sir  Carnaby  Jenks  is  full  of  his  fun. 

Singing  “  Jolly  companions  every  one  !” 

My  Lord  Tomnoddy 
Is  driuking  gin-toddy. 

And  laughing  at  ev’ry  thing,  and  ev’ry  body. 

The  clock  strikes  two! — and  the  clock  strikes  three  ! 
— “  Who  so  merry,  so  merry  as  we  ?” 

Save  Captain  M'Fuze, 

Who  is  taking  a  snooze, 

While  Sir  Carnaby  Jenks  is  busy  at  work, 

Blacking  his  nose  with  a  piece  of  burnt  cork. 

The  clock  strikes  four  ! 

Round  the  debtor’s  door 
Are  gather’d  a  couple  of  thousand  or  more  ; 

As  many  await 
At  the  press-yard  gate. 

Till  slowly  its  folding  doors  open,  and  straight 
The  mob  divides,  and  between  their  ranks 
A  wagon  comes  loaded  with  posts  and  with  planks. 

The  clock  strikes  five  ! 

The  sheriffs  arrive. 

And  the  crowd  is  so  great  that  the  street  seems  alive ; 
But  Sir  Carnaby  Jenks 
Blinks,  and  winks, 

A  candle  burns  dowu  in  the  socket,  and  stinks. 
Lieutenant  Tregooze 
Is  dreaming  of  Jews, 

And  acceptances  all  the  bill-brokers  refuse  ; 

My  Lord  Tomnoddy 
Has  drunk  all  his  toddy. 

And  just  as  the  dawn  is  beginning  to  peep. 

The  whole  of  the  party  are  fast  asleep. 

Sweetly,  oh  !  sweetly,  the  morning  breaks. 

With  roseate  streaks. 

Like  the  first  faint  blush  on  a  maiden’s  cheeks  ; 
Seem’d  as  that  mild  and  clear  blue  sky 
Smil’d  upon  all  things  far  and  nigh, 

All — save  the  wretch  condemn’d  to  die  ! 

Alack  !  that  ever  so  fair  a  sun 

As  that  which  its  course  has  now  begun. 

Should  rise  on  such  scene  of  misery ! 

Should  gild  with  rays  so  light  and  free 
That  dismal,  dark-frowning  gallows  tree ! 

And  hark  ! — a  sound  comes  big  with  fate. 

The  clock  from  St.  Sepulchre’s  tower  strikes — 
eight ! — 

List  to  that  low  funereal  bell : 

It  is  tolling,  alas  !  a  living  man’s  knell  I 
And  see ! — from  forth  that  opening  door 
They  come — he  steps  that  threshold  o'er 
Who  never  shall  tread  upon  threshold  more. 

— God  !  ’tis  a  fearsome  thing  to  see 
That  pale  wan  man’s  mute  agony. 

The  glare  of  that  wild  despairing  eye. 

Now  bent  on  the  crowd,  now  turn’d  to  the  sky. 

As  though  ’twere  scanning,  in  doubt  and  in  fear, 

The  path  of  the  spirit's  unknown  career  ; 

Those  pinion’d  arms,  those  hands  that  ne’er 


Shall  be  lifted  again, — not  ev’n  in  prayer  ; 

That  heaving  chest  ! - Enough — ’tis  doue  ! 

The  bolt  has  fallen  ! — the  spirit  is  gone — 

For  weal  or  for  woe  is  known  to  but  One  ! 

Oh  I  ’twas  a  fearsome  sight  !  Ah  me  ! 

A  deed  to  shudder  at, — not  to  see. 

Again  that  clock  ! — ’tis  time,  ’tis  time  ! 

The  hour  is  past : — with  its  earliest  chime 
The  cord  is  sever'd,  the  lifeless  clay 
By  “  dungeon  villains”  is  borne  away  : 

Nine  ! — ’twas  the  last  concluding  stroke  1 
And  then — my  Lord  Tomnoddy  awoke ! 

And  Tregooze  and  Sir  Carnaby  Jenks  arose. 

And  Captain  M'Fuze,  with  the  black  on  his  nose  ; 
And  they  stared  at  each  other,  as  much  as  to  say 
“  Hollo  !  hollo  ! 

Here’s  a  rum  go  ! 

Why,  Captain  ! — my  Lord! — Here’s  the  devil  to  pay  ! 
The  fellow’s  been  cut  down  and  taken  away  1 
What’s  to  be  done  ? 

We’ve  miss’d  all  the  fun  ! 

Why,  they’ll  laugh  at,  and  quiz  us'all  over  the  town 
We  are  all  of  us  done  so  uncommonly  brown  I” 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  —’twas  perfectly  plain 
That  they  could  not  well  hang  the  man  over  again:— 
What  was  to  be  doue  ? — The  man  was  dead  !  — 
Nought  could  be  done — nought  could  be  said  ; 

So — my  Lord  Tomnoddy  went  home  to  bed! 

Bentley's  Miscellany. 


MISS  MARTINEAu’s  SOCIETY  IN  AMERICA. 

[We  return  to  this  clever  and  entertaining 
work  for  the  sake  of  a  few  more  characte¬ 
ristic  extracts.] 

Manchester. 

It  was  the  19th  of  October,  a  foggy  morn¬ 
ing,  when  we  mounted  the  carry-all, — a 
carriage  which  holds  four, — and  drove  mer¬ 
rily  out  of  Salem,  upon  a  carpet  of  fallen 
leaves.  I  love  streets  that  have  trees  in  them ; 
Summer-street  in  Boston;  State-street  in 
Albany;  and  Chestnut-street  in  Salem.  We 
passed  through  Beverley,  where,  as  in  most 
of  the  small  New  England  towns,  the  popu¬ 
lation  has  a  character  of  its  own.  At  Mar¬ 
blehead,  on  the  bay,  near  Salem,  the  people 
are  noisy,  restless,  high-spirited,  and  demo¬ 
cratic.  At  Beverley,  in  the  near  neighbour¬ 
hood,  they  are  quiet,  economical,  sober,  and 
whig.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  theory  ;  and 
one  fact  in  this  connexion  is,  that  the  largest 
sums  in  the  Boston  Savings’  Banks  are  from 
Beverley.  We  passed  over  a  long  bridge, 
— a  respectable  toll-bridge.  The  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  not  fond  of  tolls  of  above  a  certain 
age, — for  fear  of  monopoly.  There  is  a 
small  bridge,  called  Spite-bridge,  because  it 
spites  the  Beverley  toll,  which  is  much  used 
in  preference.  Seven  miles  further  is  Man¬ 
chester  ; — how  unlike  the  English  Man¬ 
chester  !  A  mere  with  pond- lilies  !  woods 
with  the  glorious  magnolia  flourishing  in  the 
midst  !  This  is  the  only  place  in  New  En¬ 
gland  where  the  magnolia  grows.  In  sum¬ 
mer,  parties  are  formed  to  visit  the  woods  ; 
and  children  make  much  money  as  guides 
and  gatherers.  Cabinet-making  is  the  great 
business  of  the  place.  We  saw  logs  of  ma¬ 
hogany  lying  outside  the  houses ;  and  much 
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furniture  in  pieces  standing  up  against  the 
walls,  ready  to  be  packed  for  New  Orleans. 
The  furniture  of  the  southern  cities  is  al¬ 
most  entirely  derived  from  this  neighbour¬ 
hood.  One  manufacturer,  who  makes  the 
furniture  here,  and  sells  it  from  his  ware¬ 
house  at  New  Orleans,  has  an  income  of 
150,000  dollars.  The  inhabitants  of  Man¬ 
chester  are  very  prosperous.  The  houses 
were  all  good,  except,  here  and  there,  the 
abode  o(  a  drunkard,  known  by  its  unpainted 
walls,  loose  shingles,  broken  shutters,  and 
decayed  door-step,  in  striking  contrast  with 
the  neat  white  or  yellow  painted  houses  of 
the  neighbours,  with  their  bright  windows, 
end  spruce  Venetian  blinds. 

Free  Shooting. 

If  human  life  presents  its  fairest  aspects 
in  the  retired  townships  of  New  England, — 
some  of  its  very  worst,  perhaps,  are  seen  in 
the  raw  settlements  of  Alabama  and  Mis¬ 
sissippi. 

When  we  drew  near  to  Columbus,  Geor¬ 
gia,  we  were  struck  with  amazement  at  the 
stories  that  were  told,  and  the  anecdotes  that 
were  dropt,  in  the  stage,  about  recent  attempts 
on  human  life  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and 
at  the  number  of  incidents  of  the  same  kind 
which  were  the  news  of  the  day  along  the 
road.  Our  driver  from  Macon  had  been 
shot  at,  in  attempting  to  carry  off  a  young 
lady.  A  gentleman,  boarding  in  the  hotel 
at  Columbus,  was  shot  in  the  back,  in  the 
street,  and  laid  by  for  months.  No  inquiry 
was  made,  or  nothing  came  of  it.  The  then 
present  governor  of  the  State  Mississippi 
had  recently  stood  over  two  combatants, 
pistol  in  hand,  to  see  fair  play.  This  was 
stated  as  a  remarkable  fact.  The  landlord 
of  the  house  where  we  stopped  to  breakfast 
on  the  day  we  were  to  reach  Columbus, 
April  9th,  1835,  was,  besides  keeping  a  house 
of  entertainment,  a  captain  of  militia,  and  a 
member  of  the  legislature  of  Georgia.  He 
was  talking  over  with  his  guests  a  late  case 
of  homicide  in  a  feud  between  the  Myers 
and  Maclimore  families.  He  declared  that 
he  would  have  laws  like  those  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians  against  homicide  ;  and  in  the 
same  breath,  said  that  if  he  were  a  Myers, 
he  would  shoot  Mr.  Maclimore  and  all  his 
sons. 

Antidotes  to  Slavery. 

The  prohibition  of  books  containing  any¬ 
thing  against  slavery,  has  proceeded  to  a 
great  length.  Last  year,  Mr.  Barbauld’s 
works  were  sent  back  into  the  north  by  the 
southern  booksellers,  because  the  “  Evenings 
at  Home,”  contain  a  “  Dialogue  between 
Master  and  Slave.”  Miss  Sedgwick’s  last 
novel,  “The  Linwoods,”  was  treated  in  the 
same  way,  on  account  of  a  single  sentence 
about  slavery.  The  “Tales  of  the  Woods 
and  Fields,”  and  other  English  books  have 


shared  the  same  fate.  I  had  a  letter  from  a 
southern  lady,  containing  some  regrets  upon 
the  necessity  of  such  an  exclusion  of  litera¬ 
ture,  but  urging  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
principle  to  guard  from  attacks  “  an  institu¬ 
tion  ordained  by  the  favour  of  God  for  the 
happiness  of  man  and  assuring  me  that 
the  literary  resources  of  South  Carolina 
were  rapidly  improving. — So  they  had  need ; 
for  almost  all  the  books  already  in  existence 
will  have  to  be  prohibited,  if  nothing  con¬ 
demnatory  of  slavery  is  to  be  circulated. 
This  attempt  to  nullify  literature  was  fol¬ 
lowed  up  by  a  threat  to  refuse  permission  to 
the  mails  to  pass  through  South  Carolina : 
an  arrangement  which  would  afflict  its  inha¬ 
bitants  more  than  it  could  injury  any  one 
else. 

The  object  of  all  this  is  to  keep  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  dark  about  how  the  institution  is 
regarded  abroad.  This  was  evident  to  me 
at  every  step :  and  I  received  an  express 
caution  not  to  communicate  my  disapproba¬ 
tion  of  slavery  to  the  children  of  one  family, 
who  could  not,  their  parents  declare,  even 
feel  the  force  of  my  objections.  One  of 
them  was  “  employed,  the  whole  afternoon, 
in  dressing  out  little  Nancy  for  an  evening 
party  ;  and  she  sees  the  slaves  much  freer 
than  herself.”  Of  course,  the  blindness  of 
this  policy  will  be  its  speedy  destruction.  It 
is  found  that  the  effect  of  public  opinion  on 
the  subject  upon  young  men  who  visit  the 
northern  States,  is  tremendous,  when  they 
become  aware  of  it :  as  every  student  in  the 
colleges  of  the  north  can  bear  witness.  I 
know  of  one,  an  heir  of  slaves,  who  declared, 
on  reading  Dr.  Channing’s  “  Slavery,”  that 
if  it  could  be  proved  that  negroes  are  more 
than  a  link  between  man  and  brute,  the 
rest  follows  of  course,  and  he  must  liberate 
all  his.  Happily,  he  is  in  the  wray  of  evi¬ 
dence  that  negroes  are  actually  and  altoge¬ 
ther  human. 

“  Can  such  things  be 

Just  before  I  reached  Mobile,  two  men 
were  burned  alive  there,  in  a  slow  fire,  in 
the  open  air,  in  the  presence  of  the  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  city  generally.  No  w'ord  was 
breathed  of  the  transaction  in  the  newspa¬ 
pers  :  and  this  is  the  special  reason  why  I 
cite  it  as  a  sign  of  the  times ;  of  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  fact  and  repression  of  opinion 
w'hich  from  the  impossibility  of  their  being 
long  maintained,  are  found  immediately  to 
precede  the  changes  they  are  meant  to  ob¬ 
viate.  Some  months  afterwards,  an  obscure 
intimation  of  something  of  the  kind  having 
happened  appeared  in  a  northern  newspaper; 
but  a  dead  silence  was  at  the  time  preserved 
upon  what  was,  in  fact,  the  deed  of  a  multi¬ 
tude.  The  way  that  I  came  to  know  it  was 
this :  A  lady  of  Mobile  was  opening  her  no¬ 
ble  and  true  heart  to  me  on  the  horrors  and 
vices  of  the  system  under  which  she  and  her 
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family  were  suffering  in  mind,  body,  and  es¬ 
tate.  In  speaking  of  her  duties  as  head  of 
a  family,  she  had  occasion  to  mention  the 
trouble  caused  by  the  licentiousness  of  the 
whites,  among  the  negro  women.  It  was 
dreadful  to  hear  the  facts  which  had  occurred 
in  her  own  household  ;  and  the  bare  imagi¬ 
nation  of  what  is  inflicted  on  the  negro  hus¬ 
bands  and  fathers  was  almost  too  much  to 
be  borne.  I  asked  the  question,  “  Does  it 
never  enter  the  heads  of  negro  husbands  and 
fathers  to  retaliate?” — “Yes,  it  does.’* — 
u  What  follows  ?’’ — “  They  are  murdered, 
— burned  alive. ’’  And  then  followed  the 
story  of  what  had  lately  happened.  A  little 
girl,  and  her  still  younger  brother,  one  day 
failed  to  return  from  school,  and  never  were 
seen  again.  It  was  not  till  after  all  search 
had  been  relinquished,  that  the  severed  head 
of  the  little  girl  was  found  in  a  brook,  on 
the  borders  of  a  plantation.  Circumstances 
were  discovered  that  left  no  doubt  that  the 
murders  were  committed  to  conceal  violence 
which  had  been  offered  to  the  girl.  Soon 
after,  two  young  ladies  of  the  city  rode  in 
that  direction,  and  got  oft'  their  horses  to 
amuse  themselves.  They  were  seized  upon 
by  two  slaves  of  the  neighbouring  plantation ; 
but  effected  their  escape  in  safety,  though 
with  great  difficulty.  Their  agitation  pre¬ 
vented  their  concealing  the  fact;  and  the 
conclusion  was  immediately  drawn  that  these 
men  were  the  murderers  of  the  children. 
The  gentlemen  of  Mobile  turned  out,  seized 
the  men,  heaped  up  faggots  on  the  margin 
of  the  brook,  and  slowly  burned  them  to 
death.  No  prudish  excuses  for  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  this  story  will  serve  any  purpose 
with  those  who  have  been  on  the  spot,  any 
more  than  the  outcry  about  “  amalgamation,"’ 
raised  against  the  abolitionists  by  those  who 
live  in  the  deepest  sinks  of  a  licentiousness 
of  which  the  foes  of  slavery  do  not  dream. 
No  deprecatory  plea  regarding  propriety  or 
decency  will  pass  for  any  thing  but  hypocrisy 
with  those  who  know  what  the  laws  against 
the  press  are  in  the  south-west,  and  what 
are  the  morals  of  slavery  in  its  palmy  state. 
I  charge  the  silence  of  Mobile  about  this 
murder  on  its  fears;  as  confidently  as  I 
charge  the  brutality  of  the  victims  upon  its 
crimes. 


The  Hippodrome ,  (from  two  Greek  words, 
ippos ,  horse,  and  drcmos ,  course,  race,)  was 
the  name  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  of 
the  public  place  where  the  horse  and  chariot 
races  were  held.  Of  all  the  hippodromes  of 
Greece,  the  most  remarkable  was  the  one  of 
Olympia,  of  which  a  description  may  be 
found  in  Pausanias.  After  this,  there  was 
none  more  remarkable  than  that  of  Constan¬ 
tinople,  which  still  fills  the  traveller  with 


astonishment.  Severus  began  the  erection  of 
this  splendid  structure,  and  Constantine 
finished  it,  in  imitation  of  the  great  circus  at 
Rome.  It  is  surrounded  by  two  ranges  of 
columns,  extending  further  than  the  eye  can 
reach,  raised  one  above  the  other,  and  resting 
on  a  broad  foundation  ;  it  is  adorned  by  an 
immense  number  of  statues,  in  marble,  por¬ 
phyry,  and  bronze,  of  men  and  beasts,  em¬ 
perors  and  athletes.  The  Turks  call  this 
place  Atme'dan ,  that  is,  horse-place ,  and 
thus  recall  to  the  mind  its  former  distinction. 
Hence  the  name  given  to  the  race-course  just 
formed  at  Bayswater. 

Phenomena  of  Light. — Mr.  J.  F.  Goddard 
has  lately  invented  an  apparatus  for  polariz¬ 
ing  the  hydro-oxygen  light  without  the  aid  of 
tourmalines,  and  which,  being  adapted  to  the 
microscope,  shows  all  the  beautiful  pheno¬ 
mena  of  this  splendid  brauch  of  optical 
science.  Various  films  of  selenite  are  made 
to  display  their  complimental  colours  in  a 
brilliant  manner ;  and  from  wedges  of  the 
same,  bands  of  colour  are  shown  vieing  in 
brilliancy  with  the  solar  spectrum.  Two 
discs,  one  red,  the  other  green,  being  made 
to  revolve,  show,  where  they  overlap,  that  their 
colours  are  complimental,  and  produce  white 
light. 

Shark. — A  small  shark,  weighing  300  lb., 
and  about  seven  feet  long,  was  lately  taken 
off  Margate. 

Incledon  Similes.—  During  the  O.  P.  war, 
whilst  a  terrific  tumult  was  raging  in  front 
of  the  house,  the  management,  in  their  di¬ 
lemma,  popped  upon  Incledon,  as  “  an  every¬ 
body’s  favourite,”  to  go  on  and  pacify  them. 
— “  I,  my  dear  boy,”  replied  Charles,  “  I 
attempt  to  stop  that  riot !  I  might  as  well 
bolt  a  door  with  a  boiled  carrot.'”  Wishing 
to  give  a  stranger  an  idea  of  a  man  who  was 
extremely  thin,  he  said,  “  His  leg,  now,  is  a 
capital  leg  to  clean  a  flute  with.”  —  New 
Monthly  Magazine. 

George  IV. — Lord  Byron,  in  a  letter  to 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  dated  1812,  refers  to  the 
late  King’s  opinion  of  Scott’s  poetry  as  con¬ 
veyed  in  language  which  would  suffer  by  his 
(Lord  Byron’s)  attempting  to  transcribe  ;  and 
with  a  tone  and  taste  which  gave  his  lord- 
ship  *•  a  very  high  idea  of  his  abilities  and 
accomplishments,  which  he  had  hitherto 
considered  as  confined  to  manners ,  certainly 
superior  to  those  of  any  living  gentleman .” 

Sir  Walter  Scott  quaintly  calls  an  editor’s 
interpolating  his  correspondents’  papers,  “  a 
sort  of  veneering.” 
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I  THE  BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO. 

Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  elapsed 
since  the  destinies  of  Europe  were  sealed 
by  this  signal  event.  In  that  interval,  how 
many  heroes  who  partook  of  its  gale  of  tri¬ 
umph  have  passed  from  among  us  !  such 
lessons  does  time  daily  and  hourly  read  us 
in  the  fortunes  of  empires,  and  the  fates  of 
individuals. 

In  a  sheet  dated  upon  the  aniversary  of 
this  decisive  battle — this  concluding  carnival 
of  a  protracted  and  devastating  war, — as  is 
the  number  in  the  hands  of  the  reader,  the 
indulgence  of  a  few  reflections  upon  the 
great  results  of  this  battle  upon  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  Europe,  nay  of  the  civilized  world, 
might  not  be  considered  as  obtrusive  or  inap¬ 
propriate,  for  the  time  would  not  be  out  of 
joint.  The  subject  is,  however,  of  too  wide 
and  overpowering  interest  for  our  cramped 
columns  ;  and  rather  than  lose  ourselves  in 
its  retrospective  reveries,  we  invite  the 
reader  to  accompany  us  through  what  may 
be  termed  the  ichnography  of  the  battle-field 
of  Waterloo — the  most  eventful  conflict  ever 
fought  in  a  district  which  has  been  called 
“  the  Cockpit  of  Europe”  from  its  having 
been  for  ages  the  ground  upon  which  the 
powers  of  Europe  have  decided  their  quar¬ 
rels.*  We  shall  not,  however,  attempt  a 
narrative  of  the  conflict,  as  that  has  more 
than  once  appeared  in  our  pages ;  but,  it 
will  be  rather  our  object  to  point  out  a  few 
of  the  culminating  points  in  this  field  of 
glory,  shadowed  as  they  are  with  interest 
verging  on  melancholy  ;  for  who  can  walk 
over  the  field  itself,  or  trace  it  on  the  page 
of  the  observant  chronicler,  without  '  his 
mind’s  eye  being  dimmed  through  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  the  price  of  blood  at  which  this 
most  glorious  of  modern  victories  was  pur¬ 
chased. 

Before  we  start  upon  this  ideal  excursion 
over  Waterloo,  it  should  be  explained  that 
our  guide  shall  be  one  that  we  have  especial 
pleasure  in  recommending  to  all  who  are 
about  to  visit  the  Continent,  and  even  to 
those  who  come  under  the  denomination  of 
stay-at-home  travellers  :  viz.  A  Hand-Book 
for  Travellers  on  the  Continent ;  bping  a 
guide  through  Holland,  Belgium ,  and  Nor¬ 
thern  Germany ,  and  along  the  Rhine  from 
Holland  to  Switzerland .f  Of  this  guide¬ 
book,  it  would  be  but  insufficient  praise  to 
say  that  it  is  very  superior  to  most  works  of 
its  class  :  but,  we  had  rather  let  the  writer 
speak  for  himself,  especially  as  our  exami¬ 
nation  of  his  work  enables  us  to  bear  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  truth  of  the  following  portion 
of  his  Preface  : 

*  Besides  tlie  fields  of  Waterloo  and  Quatre  Bras, 
Wavre,  Fleufus,  Ligrty,  aud  the  little  village  of 
Ramilies,  where  Marlborough  gained  one  oj  his 
most  famous  victories  over  the  French  and  Bava¬ 
rians,  lie  within  the  province  of  Brabant. 

|  John  Murray  and  Sun,  Albemarle  street,  1836. 


“  The  writer  of  the  Hand-book  has  endea¬ 
voured  to  keep  clear  of  these  mistakes.  He 
has  confined  himself  to  matter-of-fact  des¬ 
criptions  of  what  ought  to  be  seen  at  each 
place,  and  is  calculated  to  interest  an  intel¬ 
ligent  traveller,  without  bewildering  his 
readers  with  an  account  of  all  that  may  be 
seen.  He  has  avoided  chronological  details ; 
and  instead  of  abridging  the  records  of  a 
town  from  beginning  to  end,  he  has  confined 
himself  to  such  local  anecdotes  as  are  con¬ 
nected  with  remarkable  events  which  have 
taken  place  there,  or  with  distinguished  men 
who  have  lived  there.  He  has  adopted  as 
simple  and  condensed  a  style  as  possible, 
avoiding  stilted  descriptions  and  exaggerated 
superlatives.  As  he  is  by  no  means  ambi¬ 
tious  of  showing  off  any  powers  of  fine  wri¬ 
ting,  he  has  preferred  availing  himself  of  the 
descriptions  of  others,  where  they  appeared 
good  and  correct,  to  obtruding  extracts  from 
his  own  journals.  Wherever  an  author  of 
celebrity,  such  as  Byron,  Scott,  Southey,  or 
Bulwer,  has  described  a  place,  he  has  made 
a  point  of  extracting  the  passage,  knowing 
how  much  the  perusal  of  it  on  the  spot, 
where  the  works  themselves  are  not  to  be 
procured,  will  enhance  the  interest  of  seeing 
the  objects  described.” 

Supposing  the  reader  to  start  from  Brus¬ 
sels,  about  two  miles  from  that  city,  the  road 
enters  the  Forest  of  Soignies,  which  Byron, 
by  a  poetical  license  has  identified  with  the 
ancient  Forest  of  Ardennes.  The  march  of 
the  British  troops  through  it,  on  their  way 
to  the  battle,  is  described  by  him  in  these 
beautiful  lines : — 

“  Ardennes  waves  above  them  her  green  leaves. 
Dewy  with  nature’s  tear-drops,  as  tiiey  pass. 
Grieving,  if  aught  inanimate  e’er  grieves. 

Over  the  unreturning  brave, — alas  ! 

Ere  evening  to  be  trodden  like  the  grass 
Which,  now  beneath  them,  but  above  shall  grow 
In  its  next  verdure,  wjien  this  fiery  mass 
Of  living  valour,  rolling  on  the  foe 
Aud  burning  with  high  hope,  shall  moulder  cold  and 
low.” 

The  forest  is  about  nine  miles  long,  and 
seven  and  a  half  broad.  The  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington  is  the  owner  of  one  thousand  acres, 
a  property  of  great  value  from  the  timber 
that  grows  on  it,  presented  to  him  by  the 
King  of  the  Netherlands,  along  with  the 
title  of  Prince  of  Waterloo,  as  a  reward  for 
his  services : 

No  cheerful  woodland  this  of  antique  trees, 

With  thickets  varied  and  with  sunny  glade; 

Look  where  he  will,  the  weary  traveller  sees 
One  gloomy,  thick,  impenetrable  shade 
Oi  tail  straight  trunks,  which  move  before  his  sight. 
With  interchange  of  lines  of  long  green  light. 

Here,  where  the  woods  receding  from  the  road 
Have  left  on  either  hand  an  open  space 
For  fields  and  gardens,  and  for  man’s  abode. 

Stands  Waterloo  ;  a  little  lowly  place. 

Obscure  till  now,  when  it  hath  risen  to  fame. 

And  given  the  victory  its  English  name. 

Upon  the  outskirts  of  the  forest,  and 
about  ten  miles  from  Brussels,  lies  this  little 
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village,  immortalized  as  the  head  quarters 
of  the  English  army,  on  the  days  before  and 
following  the  battle  to  which  it  has  given 
its  name,  (June  17  and  19,  1815.) 

The  moment  a  traveller  comes  in  sight  of 
this  spot,  he  will  be  assailed  by  a  set  of  har¬ 
pies  in  the  shape  of  guides  and  relic  venders, 
all  claiming  the  honour  of  serving  him  in 
the  capacity  of  guide.  The  only  mode  of 
appeasing  the  clamours  and  rescuing  him¬ 
self  from  the  annoyance  is  to  fix  upon  one 
or  other,  informing  him  at  the  same  time 
what  will  be  his  remuneration.  Three  or 
four  francs  will  be  enough  for  his  services 
over  the  whole  field  ;  but  if  this  be  not  set¬ 
tled  beforehand,  he  will  not  hesitate  to  de¬ 
mand  at  least  double. 

The  little  church  and  churchyard  are 
crowded  with  melancholy  memorials  of  En¬ 
glish  officers  :  it  contains  nearly  thirty  mo¬ 
numents  to  those  who  fell : 

That  temple  to  our  hearts  was  hallowed  now ; 

For  many  a  wounded  Briton  there  was  laid. 

With  such  poor  help  as  time  might  then  allow 
From  the  fresh  carnage  of  the  field  conveyed ; 

And  they  whom  human  succours  could  not  save, 
Here  in  its  precincts  found  a  hasty  grave. 

And  here  on  marble  tablets  set  on  high. 

In  Euglish  lines  by  foreign  workmen  traced. 

Are  names  familiar  to  an  English  eye  ; 

Their  brethren  here  the  fit  memorials  placed, 

Whose  unadorned  inscriptions  briefly  tell 
Their  gallant  comrades’  rank,  and  where  they  fell. 
The  stateliest  monument  of  public  pride. 

Enriched  with  all  magnificence  of  art. 

To  honour  chieftains  who  in  victory  died. 

Would  wake  no  stronger  feeling  in  the  heart 
Thau  these  plain  tablets,  by  the  soldier’s  hand 
Raised  to  his  comrades  in  a  foreign  laud. — Southey. 

Among  the  curiosities  of  Waterloo,  to  the 
examination  of  which  the  most  strenuous 
persuasion  is  used  to  invite  the  passing 
stranger,  is  the  Marquis  of  Anglesea'ls  leg , 
and  the  house  in  which  it  was  cut  off,  and 
where  the  boot  belonging  to  it  is  preserved. 
The  owner  of  the  house  to  whose  share  this 
relic  has  fallen,  finds  it  the  most  lucrative 
source  of  revenue,  and  will,  in  spite  of  the  ab¬ 
surdity  of  the  thing  probably  bequeath  it  to  his 
children,  as  a  valuable  legacy.  He  has  in¬ 
terred  the  leg  most  decorously  within  a  coffin, 
under  a  weeping  willow,  and  has  honoured 
it  with  a  monument  and  an  epitaph. 

Waterloo  is  now  nearly  joined  to  Mont 
St.  Jean,  a  long,  straggling  village,  once  al¬ 
most  a  mile  from  it,  and  lying  on  the  edge 
of  the  field  of  battle. 

Here  the  road  divides:  the  branch  on  the 
right  leads  to  Nivelles  ;  the  other,  continu¬ 
ing  straight  on,  is  the  high  road  to  Genappe 
and  Namur.  Travellers  not  strong  a- foot 
ought  not  to  leave  their  carriage  at  Waterloo, 
or  even  at  Mont  St.  Jean,  as  it  is  still  a 
mile  short  of  the  centre  of  the  field,  and  this 
mile  will  considerably  increase  tbe  long 
walk  which  they  must,  at  any  rate,  take  in 
order  to  see  the  ground  to  advantage.  It  is 
more  prudent  to  drive  on  to  La  Belle  Alli¬ 
ance,  and  then  to  send  the  carriage  back  to 
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Mont  St.  Jean,  where  there  is  a  decent  inn, 
to  avvait  their  return.  If  the  traveller  in¬ 
tend  to  proceed  on  to  Namur,  and  not  to 
return  to  Brussels,  the  carriage  must  stop 
at  La  Belle  Alliance,  which  is  a  sorry  kind 
of  public-house. 

Leaving  the  village  of  Mont  St.  Jean  the 
road  reaches  an  open  country,  uninclosed, 
and  almost  entirely  without  tree? ;  it  ascends 
a  gentle  rise,  and  passes  the  large  farm¬ 
house  with  offices,  called  Ferme  de  Mont 
St.  Jean,  which,  during  the  battle,  was  filled 
with  wounded,  and  served  as  a  sort  of  hos¬ 
pital.  The  Mound,  surmounted  by  the 
Belgic  Lion,  by  far  the  most  conspicuous 
object  in  the  field  of  Waterloo  now  appears 
in  sight.  It  marks  the  spot  which  may  be 
considered  the  centre  of  the  conflict. 

On  arriving  at  the  end  of  this  ascent,  the 
traveller  finds  himself  on  the  brow  of  a  hill 
or  ridge  extending  on  the  right  and  left  of 
the  road,  with  a  gentle  hollow  or  shallow 
valley  before  him,  and  another  ascent  and 
nearly  corresponding  ridge  beyond  it. 

Along  the  ridge  on  which  he  stands,  the 
British  army  was  posted,  while  the  position 
of  the  French  was  along  the  opposite  heights. 
The  road  on  which  he  is  travelling,  inter¬ 
sected  the  two  armies,  or,  so  to  speak,  sepa¬ 
rated  the  left  wing  of  the  British  and  right 
wing  of  the  French  from  the  main  bodies  of 
their  respective  armies. 

To  render  the  declivity  more  gradual,  the 
road  has  been  cut  through  the  crest  of  the 
ridge  several  feet  deep,  so  as  to  form  a  sort 
of  hollow  way.  At  this  point,  two  monu¬ 
ments  have  been  erected  close  to  the  road¬ 
side  ;  that  on  the  right  (4  in  the  plan ,)  to 
the  memory  of  Colonel  Gordon  ;  that  on  the 
left,  (5)  in  honour  of  the  Hanoverian  officers 
of  the  German  Legion,  who  fell  on  the 
spot. 

Near  this  the  high  road  is  traversed 
nearly  at  right  angles  by  a  narrow  cross¬ 
road.  During  the  first  part  of  the  action, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  stood  in  the  angle 
formed  by  the  crossing  of  these  two  roads, 
and,  on  the  right  of  the  highway,  beneath  a 
solitary  elm,  thence  called  the  Wellington 
Tree,  (1  in  the  plan.)  After  being  mutila¬ 
ted  and  stript  by  relic  hunters,  it  was  cut 
down  and  sold  some  time  subsequently  to 
the  Battle,  to  an  Englishman. 

About  half  way  down  in  the  hollow 
which  separated  the  two  armies,  and  in  which 
the  most  bloody  combats  took  place,  is  the 
Farm  of  la  Hay  Sainte  (6)  close  to  the  road¬ 
side  on  the  right.  It  was,  at  first,  occupied 
by  the  soldiers  of  the  German  Legion,  and 
gallantly  defended  till  their  ammunition  was 
exhausted,  when  they  were  literally  cut  (o 
pieces,  and  it  was  captured  by  the  French, 
who  could  not,  however,  long  keep  posses¬ 
sion  of  it :  a  terrific  carnage  took  place  in 
the  house  and  building,  and  the  building 
was  riddled  with  shot. 
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Close  to  this  house  is  shown  the  grave  of 
Shaw,  the  heroic  Life- guardsman,  who 
killed  nine  Frenchmen  with  his  own  hand,  in 
the  battle.  Not  far  off,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  road,  the  bodies  of  4,000  men, 
intermixed  with  those  of  many  horses,  were 
buried  in  one  common  grave.  It  was  near 
this  spot  that  the  brave  General  Picton  was 
killed,  and  Colonel  Ponsonby  wounded. 
One  of  the  attacks  against  the  English  left 
was  led  by  Ney  in  person.  Four  Scotch 
regiments  were  engaged  in  this  part  of  the 
fight : 

La  Haye,  bear  witness  !  sacred  is  its  height, 

And  sacred  is  it  truly  from  that  day ; 

For  never  braver  blood  was  spent  in  fight 
Than  Britain  here  hath  mingled  with  the  clay. 

Set  where  thou  wilt  thy  foot,  thou  scarce  canst  tread 
Here  on  a  spot  unhallowed  by  the  dead. 

Here  was  it  that  the  Highlanders  withstood 
The  tide  of  hostile  power,  received  its  weight 
Wiih  resolute  streugth,  and  stemmed  and  turned  the 
flood ; 

And  fitly  here,  as  in  that  Grecian  strait. 

The  funeral  stone  might  say — Go,  traveller,  tell 
Scotland,  that  iu  our  duty  here  we  fell. 

If  we  now  proceed  across  the  valley  and 
up  the  opposite  slope,  we  reach  the  farm  of 
La  Belle  Alliance ,  a  solitary  white  house 
on  the  left  of  the  road  (7).  It  was  occupied 
by  the  French,  whose  lines  wrere  drawn  up 
close  behind  it ;  though  towards  the  end  of 
the  engagement,  Napoleon  in  person  mar¬ 
shalled  his  imperial  guard  in  front  of  it,  for 
a  final  charge.  Napoleon’s  place  of  obser¬ 
vation  during  a  great  part  of  the  battle  was 
nearly  on  a  line  with  La  Belle  Alliance,  at 
some  distance  on  the  right  of  the  road.  In 
this  house,  now  a  poor  inn,  Wellington  and 
Blucher  met  after  the  battle.  The  Prus¬ 
sians  have  erected  a  cast-iron  monument  (9) 
at  a  short  distance  on  the  left,  in  memory 
of  their  fellow-countrymen  who  fell  here. 

A  little  way  beyond  La  Belle  Alliance  is 
the  house  of  Coster  (8),  Napoleon’s  guide, 
(since  dead)  ;  and  near  this  spot,  a  glimpse 
may  be  had  of  the  farm  of  Hougoumont , 
about  two  miles  off  on  the  right. 

Gros  Caillou  (10),  a  farm  house  in  which 
Napoleon  slept,  was  burnt  in  consequence  by 
the  Prussians  next  day,  to  show  their  hatred 
of  their  enemy. 

The  foregoing  enumeration  of  the  various 
localities  of  the  field,  has  been  made  in  the 
order  in  which  a  traveller  would  pass  them 
in  following  the  high  road  from  Brussels. 
If  he  intend  to  turn  aside,  and  examine  the 
field  more  minutely,  the  following  descrip¬ 
tion  may  assist  him  :  — 

The  Mound  of  the  Belgic  Lion  (2)  is  by  far 
the  best  station  for  surveying  the  field.  It 
is  a  vast  tumulus,  200  feet  high,  beneath 
which  the  bones  of  friends  and  foes  lie 
heaped  indiscriminately  together.  A  flight 
of  steps  leads  up  to  the  top.  The  lion  was 
east  (by  Mr.  Cockerill  of  Liege)  from  cannon 
taken  in  the  battle,  and  is  intended  to  stand 


on  the  spot  where  the  Prince  of  Orange  was 
wounded. 

The  lion’s  teeth  and  nails  were  mutilated 
by  some  of  the  French  troops  in  their  pas¬ 
sage  to  the  siege  of  Antwerp.  They  would 
have  vented  their  ill- humour  in  further  inju¬ 
ries,  had  not  Marshall  Gerard  put  a  stop  to 
the  proceedings. 

The  present  appearance  of  the  field  dif¬ 
fers  considerably  from  what  it  was  at  the 
time  of  the  battle,  owing  to  the  excavation 
made  along  the  front  of  the  British  position 
to  obtain  earth  for  this  artificial  mound. 
The  ridge  of  Mont  St.  Jean  has  been  con¬ 
siderably  reduced  in  height ;  and  the  spot 
where  the  Duke  of  Wellington  stood  is 
quite  cut  away ;  the  ground  near  being 
lowered  several  feet  by  the  removal  of  the 
earth. 

From  the  top  of  the  Mound,  it  will  be  per¬ 
ceived,  that  the  ground  is  a  perfectly  open 
and  undulating  plane.  The  British  force 
was  disposed  in  two  lines  along  one  of  these 
undulations :  the  foremost  line  occupied  the 
brow  of  the  eminence,  and  was  partly  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  hedge ,  running  from  Mont  St. 
Jean  to  Ohain,  which  gives  the  name  to 
the  farm  of  La  Haye  Sainte  (6)  ;  the  second 
stood  a  little  way  behind,  on  the  reverse  of 
the  slope,  so  as  to  be  partly  sheltered  from 
the  enemy’s  fire.  The  British  were  sepa¬ 
rated  by  the  shallow  valley  above  mentioned 
— varying  from  five  hundred  to  eight  hun¬ 
dred  yards  in  breadth — from  the  French, 
who  were  posted  on  the  opposite  ridge. 
The  situation  of  both  armies  was  in  many 
parts  within  point-blank  range  of  their  op¬ 
ponent’s  artillery. 

The  position  of  the  British  from  right  to 
left  did  not  much  exceed  a  mile  and  a  half, 
— u  small  theatre  for  such  a  tragedy  yet 
on  this  limited  front  did  its  commander  place 
and  manoeuvre  an  army  of  54,000  men,  a 
remarkable  instance  of  concentration  of  force. 
It  was  drawn  up  in  a  sort  of  curve,  to  suit 
the  ground  along  the  heights,  and  the  right 
wing  extended  as  far  as  Mirbe  Braine. 
The  right  flank  of  the  centre  stood  four 
hundred  yards  behind  the  house  of  Hougou¬ 
mont  (3),  which  was  very  strongly  occupied ; 
the  left  of  the  centre  was  posted  at  a  consi¬ 
derable  distance  behind  the  farm  house  of  La 
Haye  Sainte  (6),  which  stood  nearly  midway 
between  the  two  armies,  and  was  also  occu¬ 
pied  and  fortified  as  well  as  its  small  size 
and  the  time  would  admit.  The  left  wing 
reached  to  the  farm  house  called  Ter  la 
Haye. 

The  distance  between  the  two  farms  of 
Hougoumont  and  La  Haye  Sainte  is  one 
thousand  three  hundred  yards.  The  French 
columns  could  not  pass  between  them  with¬ 
out  being  exposed  to  a  flank  fire,  nor  did 
Napoleon  think  it  prudent  to  leave  two  such 
posts  in  his  rear  in  the  possession  of  his 
enemy ;  and  his  first  efforts,  previous  to  ad- 
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vancing  against  the  English  line,  were  to 
make  himself  master  of  them. 

The  British  army  remained  during  the 
whole  day  firm  in  its  position  ;  and,  formed 
into  squares,  received  on  this  ridge ,  in  front, 
and  on  each  side  of  the  ground  now  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Mound,  the  furious  charges  of 
the  French  cavalry.  At  the  time  of  the 
appearance  of  the  Prussians,  not  a  square 
had  been  broken  or  shaken  ;  they  had  not 
swerved  an  inch  backwards,  but  were  rather 
in  advance  of  their  first  position. 

Far  on  the  left,  in  the  direction  of  Wavre, 
are  seen  the  woods  through  which  the 
Prussians  first  advanced  to  the  battle. 

The  Chateau  of  Hougoumont  or  Goumont 
(3),  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  La 
Haye  Sainte,  is  decidedly  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  spot  in  the  field  of  Waterloo  ;  not  only 
for  its  importance  in  the  history  of  the  battle, 
but  because  it  still  exhibits  marks  of  the 
dreadful  combat.  It  formed,  in  fact,  the 
key  of  the  British  position,  and  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  it  would  have  enabled  Napoleon  to 
turn  the  English  flank.  It  was  on  this  ac¬ 
count  that  he  directed  his  utmost  efforts 
towards  it.  At  least  12,000  men  were 
brought,  at  different  times,  against  it,  and 
the  fierce  attacks  continued  with  hardly 
any  intermission  during  the  whole  of  the 
day.  It  was  an  old-fashioned  Flemish  cha¬ 
teau,  with  walled  gardens  and  farm  offices 
attached  to  it.  Had  these  buildings  been 
formed  for  a  fortress  to  resist  the  kind  of 
assault  which  they  endured,  they  could 
scarcely  have  possessed  greater  advantages ; 
being  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  strong  walls, 
which  the  English  farther  fortified  by  break¬ 
ing  loop-holes  in  them,  through  which  the 
garrison,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  directed  the 
fire  of  their  musketry.  But,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  its  strength,  so  furious  were  the  attacks, 
and  so  disproportionably  great  the  number 
Of  assailants,  that  it  could  not  possibly  have 
held  out,  but  for  the  bravery  of  the  troops 
by  whom  it  was  maintained.  The  orchard 
and  garden  were  several  times  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  French,  but  they  never  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  forcing  the  inclosures  which  sur¬ 
rounded  the  house.  This  little  citadel, 
though  set  on  fire  by  the  howitzers,  and 
almost  gutted  by  the  flames,  was  bravely 
and  judiciously  maintained  to  the  very  last 
by  the  Coldstream  Guards. 

Toward  the  grove  the  wall  with  musket  holes 

Is  pierced  ;  our  soldiers  here  their  station  held 
Against  the  foe,  and  many  were  the  souls 

Then  from  their  fleshly  tenements  expelled. 

Six  hundred  Frenchmen  have  been  burnt  close  by. 
And  underneath  one  mound  their  bones  and  ashes  lie. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  battle,  the  house 
stood  in  the  centre  of  a  wood ;  but  the  trees 
were  so  mutilated  by  cannon  shot  during  the 
action,  that  few  now  remain.  The  old  house, 
however,  still  exhibits  a  shattered  and 
patched- up  appearance  ;  and  the  walls  of 


the  orchard  retain  the  loop-holes  formed  by 
the  English,  who,  by  this  means,  converted 
them  into  a  sort  of  battery  ;  whilst  on  the 
outside  they  present  a  broken  surface  crum¬ 
bling  to  the  touch,  from  the  effect  of  the 
French  musketry  so  long  and  vainly  directed 
against  them.  In  the  little  chapel  is  shown 
a  crucifix,  saved,  (as  the  peasants  say)  by 
miracle  from  the  flames,  which,  after  des¬ 
troying  all  about  it,  stopped  on  reaching  the 
foot  of  the  cross.  It  is  reported  that  the 
autographs  of  Byron  and  Southey  are  to  be 
discovered  among  the  names  which  cover  the 
walls. 

Lord  Byron  mentions,  in  one  of  his  let¬ 
ters,  that  he  went  on  horseback  alone  over 
the  field,  comparing  it  with  his  recollections 
of  similar  scenes.  u  As  a  plain,  Waterloo 
seems  marked  out  for  the  scene  of  some 
great  action,  though  this  may  be  mere 
imagination  :  I  have  viewed  with  attention 
those  of  Platea,  Troy,  Mantinea,  Leuctra, 
Chseronea,  and  Marathon;  and  the  field 
around  Mont  St.  Jean  and  Hougoumont 
appears  to  want  little  but  a  better  cause, 
and  that  undefinable  but  impressive  halo 
which  the  lapse  of  ages  throws  around  a 
celebrated  spot,  to  vie  in  interest  with  any 
or  all  of  these,  except,  perhaps,  the  last 
mentioned.” 

Though  it  is  not  intended  to  give  a  full 
and  particular  history  of  the  fight,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  additional  facts  will  be  not  inappro¬ 
priately  introduced  here: — The  force  which 
Napoleon  brought  into  the  field  amounted, 
by  his  own  confession,  to  nearly  75,000  men : 
54,000  men  composed  the  whole  of  the 
D  uke  of  W ellington’s  army  actually  engaged ; 
of  these  only  only  32,000  were  British  or  of 
the  German  Legion.  It  has  been  often  as¬ 
serted,  and  is  still  believed  by  many,  that 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  taken  by  sur¬ 
prise  at  Waterloo,  and  that  he  first  heard 
the  news  of  the  advance  of  the  French  in  a 
ball-room  at  Brussels.  This  is  not  the  fact ; 
the  intelligence  was  brought  to  the  Duke  by 
a  Prussian  officer,  at  half  past  one  o’clock 
on  the  I5th;  by  two  on  that  day  orders 
were  sent  to  all  the  divisions  of  the  British 
army  to  break  up  their  cantonments,  and 
move  on  the  left  of  Quatre  Bras.  A  pro¬ 
posal  was  made  to  put  off  the  ball  intended 
to  be  given  by  the  Duchess  of  Richmond 
that  evening  at  Brussels ;  but  it  was  thought 
better  to  let  it  proceed,  and  thus  to  keep  the 
inhabitants  in  ignorance  of  the  course  of 
events :  the  Duke,  therefore,  desired  his 
principal  officers  to  be  present,  but  to  take 
care  to  quit  the  ball-room  as  soon  after  10 
as  possible;  he  himself  staid  till  twelve,  and 
set  off  for  the  army  at  six  next  morning. 
On  the  evening  of  the  17th,  the  Duke,  hav¬ 
ing  finished  the  disposition  of  his  forces, 
rode  across  the  country  to  Blucher,  being 
unwilling  to  trust  to  any  one  the  important 
point  of  concerting  measures  for  the  co-ope- 
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ration  of  the  Prussians.  Blucher  then  pro¬ 
mised  to  support  him  early  on  the  morrow 
with  two  divisions  of  his  army.  The  fact  is 
important,  and  not  generally  known.  The 
charger  (Copenhagen)  which  carried  the 
Duke  on  that  eventful  night,  remained  till 
its  death,  in  1836,  a  free  pensioner  in  a  pad- 
dock  at  Strathfieldsaye.  Another  common 
error  respecting  this  battle  is,  that  the  Bri¬ 
tish  were  on  the  point  of  being  defeated 
when  the  Prussians  arrived  ;  this  is  suffici¬ 
ently  refuted  by  the  testimony  of  the  Prus¬ 
sian  General  Muffling,  who  expressly  says 
that  “  the  battle  could  have  afforded  no  fa¬ 
vourable  result  to  the  enemy  even  if  the 
Prussians  had  never  come  up.”  The  Prus¬ 
sian  army  was  expected  to  join  the  British 
at  two,  but  it  was  half  past  four  before  a  gun 
was  fired  by  them. 

The  tactics  so  well  and  successfully  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  are  well 
and  briefly  described  by  the  French  General 
Vaudoncourt :  —  “  Le  Due  de  Wellington, 
ayant  refu  la  derniere  reponse  de  Blucher, 
n’avait  d’autre  emploi  a  faire  de  la  strategic, 
que  celui  de  combattre  a  pied  ferine  jusqu’a 
l’arrivee  des  Prussians.” 

The  fertility  of  the  ground  on  which  the 
battle  was  fought  is  said  to  have  increased 
enormously  since  it  took  place.  No  where 
are  richer  crops  produced  in  the  whole  of 
Belgium,  and  the  corn  is  said  to  wave  thick¬ 
est,  and  to  be  of  a  darker  colour,  over  those 
spots  where  the  dead  were  interred,  so  that 
in  spring  it  is  possible  to  discover  them  by 
this  mark  alone  : 

But  when  I  stood  beneath  the  fresh  green  tree. 
Which  living  waves  where  thou  didst  cease  to  live. 
And  saw  around  me  the  wide  fields  revive 
With  fruits  and  fertile  promise,  and  the  Spring 
Come  forth  her  work  of  gladness  to  contrive. 

With  all  her  reckless  birds  upon  the  wing, 

I  turned  from  all  she  brought  to  those  she  could 
not  bring.  Byron. 

Was  it  a  soothing  or  a  mournful  thought. 

Amid  this  scene  of  slaughter  as  we  stood 
Where  armies  had  with  recent  fury  fought. 

To  mark  how  gentle  nature  still  pursued 
Her  quiet  course,  as  if  she  took  no  care 
For  what  her  noblest  work  had  suffered  there. 

Southey. 

The  great  concourse  of  strangers  who  re¬ 
pair  year  after  year  to  visit  the  scene  of  this 
memorable  battle,  has  had  the  effect  of 
raising  up  in  the  neighbourhood  a  number 
of  persons  whose  profession  may  be  said  to 
vary  between  that  of  extortioners,  cheats  and 
beggars.  The  stranger  is  their  game  upon 
whom  they  prey.  He  is  lirst  set  upon  by  a 
host  of  guides  before  he  reaches  the  ground  ; 
but  they,  though  somewhat  too  violently 
importunate  in  proffering  their  services,  are 
at  least  useful.  He  has  no  sooner  escaped 
from  them  than  he  falls  into  the  hands  of 
the  relic  hunters,  a  numerous  horde  who  in¬ 
fest  the  spot,  persecuting  and  bothering 
him  to  buy  buttons  and  bullets.  The  fur¬ 
rows  ol  the  plough  during  each  succeeding 


spring  turn  up  numberless  melancholy  me¬ 
morials  of  the  fight — half-consumed  rags, 
bullets  corroded  and  shattered,  fragments  of 
accoutrements,  bones  and  sculls  ;  but  when 
the  real  articles  fail,  the  vendors  are  at  no 
loss  to  invent  others,  so  that  there  is  little 
fear  of  the  supply  being  exhausted. 


NOAH’S  DOVE. 

“  And  he  stayed  yet  other  seven  days,  and  sent 
forth  the  dove,  which  returned  not  again  unto  him 
any  more.” — Genesis,  8th  c.  12th  verse. 

She  came  no  more, — for  fresh  and  greet). 

Spread  the  fair  earth  in  beauty  drest, 

O’er  the  retiring  waters  seen. 

By  God's  own  promise  blest. 

Fair, — as  if  sin  had  never  been 
The  curse  upon  her  breast. 

Forth  sprang  the  dove  on  airy  flight. 

And  lightly  swept  the  glassy  deep. 

And  hovered  o’er  each  leafy  height. 

Where  the  green  shadows  sleep  ! 

Where  arching  .woods  shut  out  the  light. 

And  heavy  dew-drops  weep. 

She  journeyed  long  on  snowy  wing. 

Her  ark  of  rest  left  far  away  ; 

No  more  the  olive  leaf  to  bring. 

For  far  and  wide  beneath  her  lay 
A  woody  world,  where  birds  might  sing 
Their  welcome  to  the  day. 

Away — away — bright  was  the  sky. 

One  cloudless  vault  of  deepest  blue,  - 
Softly  each  zephyr  floated  by. 

O’er  a  new  w  orld  the  wanderer  flew ; 

And  lovelier  scenes  beneath  her  lie 
Than  ever  painter  drew. 

But  silence  reign'd  o’er  mount  and  plain. 

Deep,  solemn,  and  profound. 

The  busy  dwellers  ne'er  again 
Would  on  that  earth  be  found, 

To  mar  the  scene  with  sin  and  pain. 

And  spread  contagion  round. 

Lo  !  from  th’  horizon’s  verge  upsprung. 

The  botv  of  every  hue  ; 

And  o’er  reviving  earth  was  flung 
The  arch  of  promise  true; 

A  covenant  of  mercy, — hung 
For  ever  to  our  view. 

For  since  that  hour,  the  heavenly  bow. 

When  summer  showers  are  still, 

High  o’  er  the  freshened  world  below. 

Proclaims  the  Almighty’s  will ; 

That  day  and  night,  and  cold  and  heat. 

Shall  stated  rouuds  fulfil. 

Kirton-Lindsey.  Anne  R - . 


SOLOMON  AND  SHEBA. 

A  rabbin  once  told  me  an  ingenious  inven¬ 
tion,  which  in  the  Talmud  is  attributed  to 
Solomon.  The  power  of  the  monarch  had 
spread  his  wisdom  to  the  remotest  parts  of 
the  known  world.  Queen  Sheba,  attracted 
by  the  splendour  of  his  reputation,  visited 
this  poetical  king  in  his  own  court :  there, 
one  day,  to  exercise  the  sagacity  of  the 
monarch,  Sheba  presented  herself  at  the 
foot  of  the  throne  ;  in  each  hand  she  held 
a  wreath  ;  the  one  was  composed  of  natural, 
the  other  of  artificial,  flowers.  Art,  in  the 
labour  of  the  mimic  wreath,  had  exquisitely 
emulated  the  lively  hues  of  nature  ;  so  that, 
at  the  distance  it  was  held  by  the  queen, 
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for  the  inspection  of  the  king,  it  was  deemed 
impossible  for  him  to  decide,  as  her  question 
imported,  which  wreath  was  the  production 
of  nature,  and  which  the  work  of  art.  The 
sagacious  Solomon  seemed  perplexed  ;  yet 
to  be  vanquished,  though  in  a  trifle,  by  a 
trifling  woman,  irritated  his  pride.  The 
son  of  David,  he  who  had  written  treatises 
on  the  vegetable  productions,  “  from  the 
cedar  to  the  hyssop,”  to  acknowledge  him¬ 
self  outwitted  by  a  woman  with  shreds  of 
paper  and  glazed  paintings  !  The  honour 
of  the  monarch’s  reputation  for  divine  saga¬ 
city  seemed  diminished,  and  the  whole  Jew¬ 
ish  court  looked  solemn  and  melancholy.  At 
length,  an  expedient  presented  itself  to  the 
king ;  and  one,  it  must  be  confessed,  worthy 
of  the  naturalist.  Observing  a  cluster  of 
bees  hovering  about  a  window,  he  com¬ 
manded  that  it  should  be  opened  ;  it  was 
opened :  the  bees  rushed  into  the  court, 
and  alighted  immediately  on  one  of  the 
wreaths,  while  not  a  single  one  fixed  on  the 
other.  The  baffled  Sheba  had  one  more 
reason  to  be  astonished  at  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon. 

This  would  make  a  pretty  poetical  tale. 
It  would  yield  an  elegant  description  and  a 
pleasing  moral ;  that  the  bee  only  rests  on 
the  natural  beauties,  and  never  fixes  on  the 
painted  flowers,  however  inimitably  the 
colours  may  be  laid  on.  Applied  to  the 
ladies,  this  would  give  it  pungency.  In  the 
Practical  Education  of  the  Edgeworths, 
the  reader  will  find  a  very  ingenious  conver¬ 
sation  founded  upon  this  story. 

Wisbech.  C - e. 
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CELTIC  ORIGINS. - THE  DRUIDS.* 

The  Rev.  E.  Davies,  says  in  his  Celtic  Re¬ 
searches,  that  “  Druidism,  in  its  primitive 
and  pure  state,  may  be  regarded  as  an  edi¬ 
fice,  raised  upon  the  basis  of  the  patriarchal 
religion,  for  the  purpose  of  superseding  the 
necessity  of  recourse  to  arms  in  the  conten¬ 
tions  of  independent  states.”  This  opinion, 
however  erroneous  it  may  appear,  compared 
with  the  accounts  of  Druidism  in  Roman 
writers,  is  still  fully  borne  out,  by  the  fact 
of  its  members  being  exempt  from  service 
in  war,  and  also  more  particularly  from  their 
opinions,  as  far  as  they  have  been  preserved 
in  the  Triads  ;  look  for  example  at  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Druidic,  or  Bardic,  specimens ;  of 
which  remains  the  Westminster  Revieiv  has 
said,  that  they  display  a  great  knowledge  of 
human  nature  : — 

“  There  are  three  circles  of  existence  : 
the  circle  of  infinity,  where  there  is  nothing 
but  God  of  living  or  dead,  and  none  but  God 
can  traverse  it ;  the  circle  of  beginning, 

•  See  also  page  324  of  the  present  volume. 


where  all  things  are  by  nature  derived  from 
death,  and  this  circle  has  been  traversed  by 
man  ;  and  the  circle  of  felicity,  where  all 
things  spring  from  life,  and  this  man  shall 
traverse  in  heaven.  Animated  beings  have 
three  states  of  existence :  that  of  beginning, 
in  the  lowest  point  of  existence  ;  that  of 
liberty,  in  the  state  of  humanity  ;  and  that 
of  love,  which  is  felicity,  in  heaven.”  Now, 
there  is  no  intention  of  comparing  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  theology,  indicated  in  those  moral 
sentences,  with  Christianity  ;  but  it  must 
be  admitted  that  they  evince  ideas  of  the 
Deity,  immortality,  and  the  duties  of  social 
life,  as  pure  as  can  possibly  be  obtained 
without  the  indispensable  aid  of  Revelation. 
Again,  it  is  stated,  that  the  “  three  ultimate 
objects  of  Bardismf  are,  to  reform  manners 
and  customs,  to  secure  peace,  and  to  extol 
everything  that  is  good  and  the  “  refor¬ 
mation  of  manners,”  is  declared  to  be  one 
of  the  “  delights  of  the  Bards  of  the  Isle  of 
Britain.”  Much  more  might  be  quoted  in 
support  of  the  opinion  of  the  purity  of  pri¬ 
mitive  Druidism  ;  but  enough  has  been  said, 
when  we  consider,  that  the  Triads  have 
been  transmitted  to  us  by  Christians  ;  and 
that  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  Christianity, 
especially  the  fervid  zeal  of  its  early  disci¬ 
ples,  to  give  to  the  worship  of  the  heathen, 
a  purity  and  knowledge  of  the  true  God 
which  it  did  not  possess.  All  this  is  in 
complete  and  absolute  contradiction  to  the 
hearsay  statements  of  classic  writers  ;  and 
in  weighing  in  our  minds  the  probabilities 
of  truth  in  either  opinion,  we  should  recol¬ 
lect  that  “  Wisdom  resteth  in  the  heart  of 
him  that  hath  understanding;”  that  the 
morality  of  the  theology  here  recorded,  is 
incompatible  with  the  “  cruel  superstitions,” 
and  u  wicker  images,”  of  Tacitus  and 
others  ;  and  that  pure  truth  can  only  be 
propagated  by  its  just  followers.  It  is  not 
to  be  understood  that  this  was  the  religious 
system  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  this 
island:  the  Druid  held  up  the  sun  to  the 
people  as  the  visible  presence  of  the  Deity  ; 
perhaps  the  public  mind  wras  incapable  of 
entertaining  the  idea  of  an  all-pervading, 
yet  unseen  God  :  for  we  know  that  the  Jews, 
the  moment  danger  had  passed,  and  the 
evidence  of  that  power  which  had  been  so 
wonderfully  and  beneficently  used  for  them, 
had  gone  from  their  sight,  then  did  they, 
forgetful  of  all,  bow,  and  bend  the  knee  to 
the  palpable  “  stocks  and  stones  ”  of  their 
enemies.  The  religion  the  Druids  taught 
their  disciples  was  arkite. 

A  remarkable  peculiarity  of  the  Druidic 
system  was,  that  whenever  there  was  occa¬ 
sion  in  public  worship,  or  in  any  case  where 
the  Deity  was  called  on,  he  was  addressed 

f  It  should  be  observed  that,  after  the  introduction 
of  Christianity,  and  consequent  overthrow  of  Druid¬ 
ism,  the  word  liardism  became  substituted  iu  its 
place. 
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by  names  expressive  of  his  various  attributes : 
—  as  Celt,  (the  secret  one)  ;  Dofydd ,  (one 
who  forms) ;  Dwyf,  (the  self-existent) ;  Hu , 
Huon,  (to  pervade,  the  Deity)  ;  Ion,  (a  first 
cause)  ;  lor,  (the  Eternal) ;  Naf,  (a  Creator) ; 
Nef,  (heaven)  ;  Ner,  (self-energy) ;  Peron , 
Perydd,  Peryf,  (to  cause) ;  and  Rhen ,  (the 
Supreme).  This  peculiarity  also  existed 
amongst  the  Israelites.  After  the  Roman 
conquests,  but  principally  in  Gaul,  some  of 
these  attributes  became  personified  in  sta¬ 
tues,  ip  imitation  of  the  idolatry  of  the  con¬ 
querors  ;  and  as  the  practice  of  Druidical 
worship  was  abolished,  some  of  its  frag¬ 
ments,  such  as  the  imitations  of  Roman 
worship,  became  mingled  with  the  governing 
religion  in  glorious  confusion.  Caesar,  and 
others,  say  that  the  Celts  worshipped  Tu - 
fates,  which  name  has  been  manufactured 
into  Duw  Taith,  and  as  they  found  that 
Duw  is  God,  and  Taith  a  journey,  it  neces¬ 
sarily  followed  with  the  discoverers,  that  the 
Celts  worshipped  Mercury ;  but  all  this 
trouble  is  labour  lost,  for  take  away  from 
the  word  its  Latin  termination,  and  it  re¬ 
covers  its  proper  form — Duw  lad  (God  the 
Father)  ;  this  is  also  the  origin  of  Caesar’s 
Dis  Pater,  or  Pluto ;  it  is  also  said  that 
Apollo,  or  the  Sun,  was  worshipped  under 
the  name  of  Bel;  Mars,  under  the  name  of 
Hesus;  and  Jupiter,  under  that  of  “  Jow, 
which  means  young.’'  Now,  the  word  Bel, 
means  tumult,  or  havoc ;  and  if  either  of 
those  words  can  be  said  to  be  applicable  to 
the  sun,  then  the  statement  may  be  possible ; 
but  there  is  no  proof  of  the  word  being 
applied  to  an  object  of  worship,  excepting 
in  Ireland  ;  and  there  it  was  clearly  of  Phoe¬ 
nician  or  Syrian  origin.  The  utter  disa¬ 
greement  of  the  characters  of  Hesus  and 
Mars,  will  be  shown  in  another  place  ;  the 
word  Jow  is  a  mistake  for  lau,  signifying 
junior.  And  to  .fill  up  the  resemblance  be¬ 
tween  the  classic  and  barbarian  deities,  it  is 
asserted  that  the  Celts  worshipped  Minerva, 
Diana,  Ceres,  Proserpine,  Bacchus,  and 
others  :  this  assertion  could  only  have  been 
made  by  those  who  were  bent  on  discover¬ 
ing  that  which  did  not  exist.  No,  the  Duw 
lad  of  the  savage  inhabitants  of  the  forests 
of  Britain  and  Gaul,  held  no  companionship 
with  Mercury,  the  guide  of  men  in  their 
journey,  or  any  other  scoundrel  deity  of 
Greece  or  Rome,  previous  to  the  conquest 
of  those  countries  by  the  Romans  ;  and  they, 
finding  the  conquest  of  such  nations  a  diffi¬ 
cult  matter,  created  a  reason  for  the  diffi¬ 
culty  they  met  in  conquering  them,  in  their 
sacrificing  their  prisoners  taken  in  war ; 
their  disregard  of  death  ;  and  not  only  that, 
but  rushing 

“  Undaunted  on  the  pointed  steel.” 

Sion  Gryg. 


FEMALE  HEAD-DRESS  IN  ENGLAND.  * 

In  the  Archceologia,  vol.  xxvii.  part  1,  lately 
published,  is  a  very  interesting  paper  of 
“  Observations  on  Female  Head-dress  in 
England,  chiefly  subsequent  to  the  date  of 
Mr.  Strutt’s  Remarks  in  his  Habits  of  the 
People  of  England:  by  John  Adey  Repton, 
Esq.  F.  S.  A.  j”  with  eight  quarto  etched 
plates.  From  these  curious  illustrations  of 
the  costumes  of  our  ancestors,  we  propose 
to  select  a  few  specimens,  with  their  accom¬ 
panying  explanatory  details. 

Mr.  Repton  commences  by  observing  that 
“  the  heads  represented  in  the  drawings  are 
taken  from  old  tapestries,  brass-plates,  early 
prints,  &c.  They  are  only  to  be  considered 
as  slight  sketches  to  give  a  general  idea  of 
the  form  and  character  of  the  dresses  ;  but 
of  those  which  are  copied  from  well-known 
ortraits,  the  faces  are  omitted,  as  it  would 
ave  been  difficult  to  procure  correct  like¬ 
nesses.” 

The  first  illustrated  is  the  “  horned  head¬ 
dress,”  which  prevailed  during  the  14th  and 
15th  centuries.  It  was  highly  reprobated 
by  John  de  Menn,  who  condemns  its  exces¬ 
sive  width,  and  speaks  of  the  quantity  of 
fine  linen  which  used  to  decorate  them  with 
much  disapprobation.  A  holy  bishop  also 
preached  against  the  high  horns  of  the  ladies 
of  the  day,  by  comparing  them  to  horned 
snails,  to  harts,  and  to  unicorns ;  but,  in 
spite  of  all  the  remonstrances  from  the  pul¬ 
pit,  the  fashion  maintained  its  ground  for 
nearly  two  centuries.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
found  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  but 
then  covered  in  the  middle  by  a  kind  of 
cloth  or  drapery. 

The  high  steeple  head-dress,  (though 
sometimes  used  by  the  English  ladies,)  is 
chiefly  represented  in  French  MSS.,  whence 
we  may  be  inclined  to  believe  this  fashion  to 
have  been  mostly  adopted  by  that  nation, 
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rather  than  by  the  ladies  of  our  own  country. 
It  is  curious  to  observe,  that  lofty  head¬ 
dresses  prevail  in  Normandy  at  this  present 
day,  but  with  some  small  variation  from  those 
of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  as  may  be 
seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  subjoined  spe¬ 
cimens. 


(Normandy  Head-dress :  from  a  modern  French 
Engraving.) 


(Head-dress  from  a  Brass  Plate,  at  Blickling,  Nor¬ 
folk  ;  date,  1487.) 

France  Fainted  to  the  Life ,  1656,  (written 
by  Dr.  Heylen,  who  visited  that  country  in 
1625,)  mentions  the  dames  of  Paris  ;  “  their 
habit  in  which  they  differ  from  the  rest  of 
France  is  the  attire  of  their  heads,  which 
hangeth  down  their  backs  in  fashion  of  a 
veil.  In  Rouen,  and  the  greater  cities,  it 
is  made  of  linen,  pure  and  decent,  but  here 
and  in  the  villages,  it  cannot  possibly  be 
anything  than  an  old  dishclout  turned  out  of 
service,  or  the  corner  of  a  table-cloth  re¬ 
served  from  washing. ’’ 

[We  shall  return  to  these  entertaining 
illustrations  in  our  next  volume.] 


Cfje  Naturalist. 


THE  ATMOSPHERE. 

The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon  bodies 
is  at  the  rate  of  2,232  pounds  weight  upon 
every  square  foot,  or  upwards  of  15  pounds 
upon  every  square  inch.  The  question 
arises : — What  benefit  does  the  creation 
derive  from  so  enormous  a  pressure  P  It  is 
by  this  pressure  that  the  force  of  the  circu¬ 
lating  juices,  or  the  elastic  force  of  the  air 
contained  in  the  blood  of  animals,  or  in  the 
sap  of  plants,  is  prevented  from  too  much 
distending  their  arterial  vessels.  Winds 
may  be  said  to  be  caused  from  an  imperfect 
equilibrium  of  the  atmosphere,  which  equili¬ 
brium  is  from  the  tendency  to  maintain  an 
equal  pressure. 

A  column  of  air,  whose  base  is  a  square 
inch,  and  the  height  that  of  the  whole  atmo¬ 
sphere,  weighs  15  pounds  ;  and  the  weight 
of  air  is  to  that  of  mercury  as  J  is  to  10,SO()  ; 
whence  it  follows  that  if  the  weight  of  the 
atmosphere  be  sufficient  to  raise  a  column  of 
mercury  to  the  height  of  30  inches,  the 
height  of  the  aerial  column  must  be  10,800 
times  as  much,  and  consequently  a  little 
more  than  five  miles.  But  as  the  air  is 
capable  of  expansion,  it  renders  this  calcula¬ 
tion  extremely  erroneous,  and  therefore,  philo¬ 
sophers  have  had  recourse  to  another  method, 
in  order  to  determine  the  height  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  ;  namely,  by  a  calculation  of  the 
height  from  which  the  light  of  the  sun  i3 
refracted,  so  as  to  beeome  visible  to  us,  before 
he  himself  is  seen  in  the  heavens.  By  this 
method  it  was  determined,  that  at  the  height 
of  45  miles,  the  atmosphere  had  no  power  of 
refraction;  and  consequently,  beyond  that 
distance,  was  either  a  mere  vacuum,  or  the 
next  thing  to  it,  and  not  to  be  regarded.  In  a 
word,  it  appears  that  the  absolute  height  of 
the  atmosphere  is  not  yet  determined.  The 
beginning  and  ending  of  twilight,  indeed, 
show  that  the  height  at  which  the  atmosphere 
begins  to  refract  the  rays  of  the  sun,  is  about 
45  miles.  But  if  meteors  be  bodies  of  real 
fire,  how  could  that  fire  be  continued  at  so 
great  a  height  as  many  of  them  are  seen, 
without  air  to  support  it.  That  is  one  of  the 
objections  raised  against  the  foregoing  calcu¬ 
lation  of  the  real  height  of  the  atmosphere. — 
Miss  Vidgen's  Discourses. 


THE  STUDY  OF  NATURE. 

A  contemporary  writer  observes :  —  Al¬ 
though  I  would  advise  the  student,  when 
circumstances  would  permit  of  it,  to  examine 
into  the  truth  of  every  statement  before  he 
accepts  it  as  a  truth,  yet  I  would  not  that  he 
were  too  incredulous  when  the  means  of 
proof  are  beyond  his  reach.  Any  evil-dis¬ 
posed  person  can  make  the  falsest  statements 
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of  events  very  unlikely,  if  not  impossible  to 
occur.  Though  many  fabricators  have  been 
praised  for  their  interesting  statements,  so 
long  as  they  were  unknown  to  be  false,  yet 
they  have  been  quickly  exposed  and  censured 
so  soon  as  the  progress  of  science  had  re¬ 
vealed  their  impositions.  Such  fabrications 
escape  detection  for  a  time,  from  no  other 
cause,  frequently,  than  that  their  authors  had 
given  them  some  air  of  truth.  The  know¬ 
ledge  that  natural  history  brings  us  acquainted 
with  very  wonderful  and  endless  facts,  im¬ 
plants  the  idea  in  the  majority  of  people  that 
there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  that 
wonders  never  cease.  It  is  this  idea,  and 
the  want  of  a  habit  of  observation  and  re¬ 
flection  which  induces  many  to  credit  state¬ 
ments,  which  they  would  otherwise  find  to 
be  untrue.  It  is  in  the  unceasing  wonders  of 
nature,  that  many  unprincipled  travellers  have 
found  scope  for  indulging  in  fabricating  or 
exaggerating.  Such  a  traveller,  for  instance, 
having  just  completed  his  journey  through 
some  country,  whose  distance  or  whose  insa¬ 
lubrity  deters  or  prevents  others  from  visiting 
it,  tells  us  with  impunity  that  he  saw  such  a 
bird,  or  fish,  &c.,  and  that  its  habits  are  so 
and  so.  Should  he,  however,  mention  the 
specific  name  of  the  animal,  and  this  should 
happen  to  be  one  which  had  hitherto  been 
believed  to  inhabit  a  very  opposite  climate  to 
that  of  which  he  speaks,  his  credulous  hearers, 
if  interested  in  such  matters,  receive  the 
statement  with  pleasure  and  surprise,  without 
doubting  for  one  moment  its  truth,  especially 
if  the  narrator  can  convince  them  that  he 
knows  the  species  when  he  sees  it.  But  the 
student  may  fortify  himself  against  being 
thus  imposed  on,  if  he  will  acquaint  himself 
with  the  harmony  and  connexion  which  exists 
between  the  various  objects  and  phenomena 
of  nature,  their  particular  and  relative  distri¬ 
butions,  and  their  general  habits  and  proper¬ 
ties.  It  is  needless  for  me  to  instance  cases 
which  might  occur,  wherein  the  knowledge 
and  acuteness  of  an  individual  acquainted 
with  some  facts  in  natural  history  would 
enable  him  at  once  to  perceive  a  fabrication 
or  an  exaggeration,  and  thus  save  him  from 
ridicule,  if  not  worse,  should  he  go  and  repeat 
it  as  a  fact  to  those  better  informed  in  the 
works  and  doings  of  nature. — Miss  Vidgen’s 
Discourses. 


iEetros'pectt&e  Cleanings, 

USE  OF  GLASS  IN  THE  TIME  OF  QUEEN 
ELIZABETH  AND  JAMES  I. 

<£  It  is  a  world  to  see  in  these  our  days, 
wherein  gold  and  silver  most  aboundeth,  how 
that  our  gentilitie,  as  lotliing  those  mettals 
(because  of  the  plenty)  do  now  rather  choose 
Venice  glass.  The  poorest  also  will  have 


glass  if  they  may,  but  sith  the  Venecian  is 
somewhat  too  deer  for  them,  they  content 
themselves  with  such  as  are  made  at  home 
of  feme  and  burned  stone  ;  but  in  fine  all  go 
one  way,  that  is,  to  shards,  at  the  last ;  so 
that  our  great  expenses  in  glasses  (beside 
that  they  breed  much  strife  toward  such  as 
have  the  charge  of  them)  are  worst  of  all 
bestowed  in  mine  opinion,  because  their 
peeces  do  turn  unto  no  profit.  If  the  philo¬ 
sopher’s  stone  were  once  found,  and  one  part 
hereof  mixed  with  forty  of  molten  glass,  it 
would  induce  such  a  mettallicall  toughness 
thereunto,  that  a  fall  should  nothing  hurt  in 
such  manner:  yet  it  might  peradventure 
bunch  or  batter  it ;  nevertheless  that  incon¬ 
venience  were  quickelie  to  be  redressed  by 
the  hammer.  But  whither  am  I  slipped  ?” 
— Holitished,  Description  of  England. 

During  the  reign  of  the  sapient  James, 
the  use  of  glass  vessels  became  still  more 
extensive  ;  but  the  art  of  making  them  still 
remained  matter  of  wonderment  to  English¬ 
men.  In  a  letter  written  to  his  brother  from 
Venice,  and  dated  June,  1621,  James  Howell 
saith  : — 

“  The  art  of  glass-making  here  is  very 
highly  valued,  for  whosoever  be  of  that  pro¬ 
fession  are  gentlemen  ipso  facto  ;  and  it  is 
not  without  reason,  it  being  a  rare  kind  of 
knowledge  and  chymistry  to  transmute  dust 
and  sand  (for  they  are  the  only  main  ingre¬ 
dients)  to  such  a  diaphanous  pellucid  dainty 
body  as  you  see  a  crystal  glass  is,  which  hath 
this  property  above  gold,  or  silver,  or  any 
other  mineral,  to  admit  no  poison  ;*  as  also, 
that  it  never  wastes  or  loses  a  whit  of  its 
first  weight,  tho’  you  use  it  never  so  long. 
When  I  saw  so  many  sorts  of  curious  glasses 
made  here,  I  thought  upon  the  compliment 
which  a  gentleman  put  upon  a  lady  in  En¬ 
gland,  who,  having  five  or  six  comely  daugh¬ 
ters,  said.  He  never  saiv  in  his  life  such  a 
dainty  cupboard  of  crystal  glasses.  The 
compliment  proceeds,  it  seems,  from  a  saying 
they  have  here,  <£  That  the  first  handsome 
woman  that  ever  was  made,  was  made  of 
Venice  glass which  implies  beauty ,  but 
brittleness  withal,  (and  Venice  is  not  unfur¬ 
nished  with  some  of  that  mould,  for  no  place 
abounds  more  with  lasses  and  glasses.)  *  * 

But  when  I  pry’d  into  the  materials,  and  ob¬ 
serv’d  the  furnaces  and  calcinations,  the  tran- 
substantiations,  the  liquefactions  that  are 
incident  to  this  art,  my  thoughts  were  rais’d 
to  a  higher  speculation ;  that  if  this  small 
furnace-fire  hath  virtue  to  convert  such  a 
small  lump  of  dark  dust  and  sand  into  such 
a  precious  clear  body  as  crystal,  surely  that 
grand  universal  fire  which  shall  happen  at 
the  day  of  judgment,  may,  by  its  violent  ar- 

*  A  superstitious  notion  long  prevailed  that  a  pure, 
Venetian  glass  would  crack  or  hurst  to  pieces  if 
poison  were  put  into  it.  This  was  a  good  way  of 
keeping  up  their  price  when  poisoning  was  common. 
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dour,  vitrify  and  turn  to  one  lump  of  crystal 
the  \vhole  body  of  the  earth ;  nor  am  I  the 
first  that  fell  upon  this  conceit.” 

In  another  letter,  addressed  to  “  Dr.  Fr. 
Mansell,  at  All  Souls  in  Oxford,”  Howell 
again  alludes  to  the  glass  trade  at  Venice, 
into  which  it  appears  one  of  King  James's 
courtiers  had  entered  as  a  speculator. 

“  Your  honourable  uncle  Sir  Robert  Man¬ 
sell,  who  is  now  in  the  Mediterranean,  hath 
been  very  notable  to  me,  and  I  shall  ever 
acknowledge  a  good  part  of  my  education 
from  him.  He  hath  melted  vast  sums  of 
money  in  the  glass-business,  a  business  in¬ 
deed  more  proper  for  a  merchant  than  a  cour¬ 
tier.  I  heard  the  king  should  say,  That  he 
wonder’d  Robin  Mansel,  being  a  seaman, 
whereby  he  hath  got  so  much  honour,  should 
fall  from  water  to  tamper  with  fire,  which  are 
two  contrary  elements.  My  father  fears  that 
this  glass  employment  will  be  too  brittle  a 
foundation  for  me  to  build  a  fortune  upon.” 
— Epistoloe  Ho-Elianoe. 

The  Queen  of  the  Adriatic,  that  now  pur¬ 
chases  glass  from  Germany,  Bohemia,  and 
England,  supplied  all  Europe  with  the  supe¬ 
rior  kinds  of  that  commodity  in  the  15th  and 
1 6th  centuries. — Book  of  Table  Talk. 


BOTH  SIDES  OF  THE  QUESTION. 

[The  following  is  a  pleasant  piece  of  lite¬ 
rary  gossip :] 

Swift,  as  intimated  in  Archdeacon  Coxe’s 
Note  (p.  246)  received  his  deanery,  which  he 
ever  held  as  a  most  incompetent  reward  for 
his  services  to  the  anti-Marlborough  and 
Tory  party,  in  the  course  of  1713;  but  he 
had  given  his  great  offence  to  the  duchess 
nearly  three  years  before,  or  immediately 
after  his  venal  quarrel  with  the  Whigs  for 
their  not  giving  him  church  promotion  so 
rapidly  as  he  wished.  In  the  Examiner,  of 
November  23,  1710,  he  published  a  paper 
reflecting  most  severely  on  the  Duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough’s  insatiable  avarice,  and  enormous 
peculations.  The  duke,  he  said,  had  had 
540,000/.  of  the  public  money  for  doing  work 
for  which  a  warrior  of  ancient  Rome  (an  odd 
enough  parallel  !)  would  have  received  only 
994/.  1  Is.  10 d. !  and  at  the  end  of  his  paper 
there  was  an  inuendo  that  the  duchess,  in 
the  execution  of  her  office  as  mistress  of  the 
robes  during  eight  years,  had  purloined  no 
less  than  22.000/.  a  year. 

After  such  an  attack  it  will  not  excite  sur¬ 
prise  that  the  irate  and  implacable  Sarah 
should  call  Dean  Swift  a  scurvy  scoundrel 
whose  proper  promotion  would  be  the  gallows. 

it  may  amuse  some  of  our  readers  to  see 
how  Swift  made  out  his  curious  account. 
Here  is  the  account  itself,  as  copied  from  (he 
Examiner  in  a  volume  in  reply  to  Sarah’s, 
entitled  “  The  other  side  of  the  Question,” 
and  published  in  the  same  year. 
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A  Bill  of  Roman  Gratitude. 

Imprim.  £.  s. 

For  frankincense  and  earthen  pots  to  burn 

it  in . 4  10 

A  Bull  for  Sacrifice  ....  8  0 

An  Embroidered  Garment  -  -  50  0 

A  Crown  of  Laurel  -  -  -  0  0 

A  Statue . 100  0 

A  Trophy . -  80  0 

1,000  Copper  Medals,  value  one  halfpenny 
each  ......21 

A  Triumphal  Arch  ....  500  0 

A  Triumphal  Car,  valued  as  a  modern 

coach . 100  0 

Casual  Charges  at  the  Triumph  -  150  0 


d. 


0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 


£994  11  10 


A  Bill  of  British  Ingratitude. 


Imprim. 

Woodstock  ... 

£. 

40,000 

Blenheim  - 

• 

200,000 

Post  Office  Grant 

- 

100,000 

Mildenlieim  ... 

_ 

30,000 

Jewels,  &c.  ... 

• 

60,000 

Pall  Mall  Grant,  the  Wr. 

Range 

r- 

ship,  &c.  - 

• 

10,000 

Employments  - 

- 

100,000 

s.  d. 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 

0  0 
0  0 


£540,000  0  0 

The  anonymous  author  of  “  The  other  side 
of  the  Question,”  does  not  name  Swift,  but 
says  this  account  was  drawn  up  many  years 
ago  in  the  Examiner ,  for  the  use  of  the 
Marlborough  family,  “  by  one  of  the  greatest 
wits  that  ever  did  honour  to  human  nature.” 
— Book  of  Table  Talk. 
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PLEASANTRIES. 

( From  The  World  we  live  in;  in  Blackwood's 
Magazine .) 

Talleyrand  is  the  only  man  alive  who  has 
the  art  of  doing  witty  things.  On  the  death 
of  Charles  the  Tenth,  he  drove  through 
Paris  for  a  couple  of  clays  wearing  a  white 
hat.  He  carried  a  crape  in  his  pocket. 
When  he  passed  through  the  Fauxbourg  of 
the  Carlists,  the  crape  was  instantly  twisted 
round  his  hat;  when  he  came  into  the  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  Tuilleries,  the  crape  was  instantly 
slipt  off  and  put  into  his  pocket  again. 

Sydney  Smith,  preaching  a  charity  sermon, 
frequently  repeated  the  assertion,  that,  of  all 
nations,  Englishmen  were  most  distinguished 
for  generosity  and  the  love  of  their  species. 
The  collection  happened  to  be  inferior  to  his 
expectations,  and  he  said,  that  he  had  evi¬ 
dently  made  a  great  mistake,  and  that  his 
expression  should  have  been,  that  they  were 
distinguished  for  the  love  of  their  specie. 

Dr.  Parr  lived  in  a  perpetual  struggle  for 
celebrity.  Whatever  any  man  did,  wrote, 
or  talked,  in  the  way  of  renown,  Parr  in¬ 
stantly  struck  off  in  the  same  course,  and 
clumsily  figured  for  fame.  Junius  and 
Johnson  were  two  thorns  in  his  side.  He 
was  for  ever  distanced  by  both,  yet  for  ever 
struggling  himself  out  of  breath  to  make  up 
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the  distance.  To  efface  the  fame  of  Junius 
he  tried  political  writing.  He  had  the  bit¬ 
terness  and  the  pomp,  but  as  he  had  neither 
the  wit  nor  the  vigour  of  his  original  he  was 
flung  back  into  the  herd  of  imitators.  John¬ 
son’s  conversational  powers  next  stung  his 
ambition,  but  then  he  could  get  no  farther 
than  the  pedantry,  and  his  only  reward  was 
the  appropriate  title,  by  Porson,  of  the 
“  Brummagem  Doctor.”  His  next  desire 
was  professional  distinction.  A  prodigious 
Whig,  and  of  course  a  scorner  of  political 
trickery,  yet  he  secretly  longed  to  be  a 
bishop  ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  longing, 
exhibited  such  a  sudden  admiration  for  Mr. 
Pitt,  that  when  the  Whigs  came  in  at  last, 
they  left  him  where  they  found  him.  Still, 
to  the  last,  the  Episcopal  dream  had  not 
quite  vanished  from  his  pillow.  He  actually 
compiled  a  series  of  rules  which  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  the  law  of  his  bishopric,  when 
he  should  get  it.  He  put  on  the  Episcopal 
wig  and  apron,  and  indulged  himself  in  the 
thought  that  he  had  thus,  at  least,  made  a 
step  in  Episcopacy.  But  it  was  not  to  be  ; 
— his  obscurity  was  fixed.  He  smoked  life 
away,  amused  his  old  age  with  the  notion 
that  when  he  died,  the  light  of  the  empire 
would  be  snuffed  out ;  and  finally  departed 
without  the  right  to  have  the  mitre  on  the 
.  plating  of  his  coffin. 

A  great  many  of  the  best  things  said  by 
the  celebrated  Burke  were  uttered  in  the 
course  of  those  debates,  when  the  foolish 
fashion  of  the  time  emptied  the  benches  at 
his  rising.  His  being  an  Irishman,  his 
being  of  the  middle  order,  and  his  being  to¬ 
tally  above  the  calibre  of  the  fashionable  tri- 
flers  who  would  listen  to  nothing  but  an 
epigram,  could  understand  nothing  but  a 
double  entendre ,  often  left  him  nearly  alone 
with  the  few  necessary  attendants  of  Minis¬ 
ters  on  the  Treasury  bench.  On  one  of  these 
nights  he  animadverted,  in  strong  terms,  on 
some  acts  of  the  Cabinet.  George  Onslow, 
who  probably  thought  that  he  had  now  some 
chance  of  distinction  by  grappling  with 
Burke,  and  showing,  if  not  his  wisdom,  at 
least  his  zeal,  started  up  and  said,  haughtily, 
that  he  must  call  the  honourable  member  to 
a  sense  of  his  duty,  and  that  no  man  should 
be  suffered  in  his  presence  to  insult  the 
Sovereign.  Burke  listened,  and  when  On¬ 
slow  had  disburdened  himself  of  his  loyalty, 
gravely  addressed  the  Speaker.  “  Sir,  the 
honourable  member  has  exhibited  much 
ardour  but  little  discrimination.  He  should 
know  that,  however  I  may  reverence  the 
King,  I  am  not  at  all  bound,  nor  at  all  inclined 
to  extend  that  reverence  to  his  Ministers. 
1  may  honour  his  Majesty,  but,  sir,  I  can 
see  no  possible  reason  for  honouring,”  and 
he  glanced  round  the  Treasury  bench, 
“  ‘  his  Majesty’s  man-servant  and  maid-ser¬ 
vant,  his  ox  and  his  ass!'  ” 

Personal  identity  is  a  grave  subject  in  the 


hands  of  Locke.  But  it  has  made  some 
amusement  in  its  time.  A  fellow  some  time 
since  exhibited  a  scull  at  a  fair  near  London 
as  the  scull  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  A  gentle¬ 
man  observed  that  it  was  too  small  for  Crom¬ 
well,  who  had  a  large  head,  and  died  almost 
an  old  man.  “  I  know  all  that,”  said  the 
exhibitor,  undisturbed,  “  but  you  see,  sir, 
this  was  his  scull  when  he  was  a  boy.” 

A  scarcely  less  curious  instance  happened 
at  one  of  our  museums.  A  lady,  a  blue  of 
course,  asked  the  cicerone  whether  “  he 
had  not  got  a  scull  of  Cromwell  ?”  He  an¬ 
swered  in  the  negative.  “  Very  extraordi¬ 
nary,”  said  the  lady,  “  I  thought  you  had 
every  thing,  and  they  have  one  of  his 
at  Oxford.” 

Theodore  Hook’s  code  of  card- table  sig¬ 
nals,  in  his  remarkably  pleasant  novel  of 
Gilbert  Gurney,  is  clever,  and  might  be  very 
effectually  reduced  to  practice.  “  Never,’’ 
says  he,  “let  man  and  wife  play  together  at 
whist.  There  are  always  family  telegraphs, 
and  if  they  fancy  their  looks  are  watched, 
they  can  always  communicate  by  words.  I 
found  out  that  I  never  could  win  of  Smig- 
smag  and  his  wife.  I  mentioned  this  one 
day,  and  was  answered,  ‘  No,  you  never  can 
win  of  them.’ — ‘Why?’  said  I. — ‘Because,’ 
said  my  friend,  ‘  they  have  established  a 
code.’ — ‘Dear  me,’  said  I,  ‘signals  by 
looks  ?’ — ‘  No,’  said  he,  ‘  by  words.  If 
Mrs.  Smigsmag  is  to  lead,  Smigsmag  says, 
Dear,  begin  ;  Dear  begins  with  D,  so  does 
diamond,  and  out  comes  one  from  the  lady. 
If  he  has  to  lead,  and  she  says,  S.,  my  love, 
she  wants  a  spade.  Smigsmag  and  spade 
begin  with  the  same  letter,  and  sure  enough 
down  comes  a  spade.  Harriet,  my  dear,  how 
long  you  are  sorting  your  cards — Mrs.  Smig¬ 
smag  stumps  down  a  heart ;  and  a  gentle, 
come,  my  love,  on  either  side,  produces  a 
club.’  ” 

Some  of  the  Americanisms  are  amusing 
from  their  quaintness.  A  fellow  coming 
from  the  top  of  the  Alleghanies  to  New 
York,  in  winter,  was  asked  whether  it  was 
as  cold  there  as  in  the  city.  He  had  proba¬ 
bly  been  at  some  march  of  intellect  school, 
for  he  glanced  at  a  thermometer.  “  Horri¬ 
bly  cold,”  said  he,  “  for  they  have  no  ther¬ 
mometers  there,  and,  of  course,  it  gets  just 
as  cold  as  it  pleases.” 

The  commercial  difficulties  of  America, 
are  so  frequent,  that  the  only  thing  wonder¬ 
ful  in  them  is,  how  commerce  contrives  to 
work  its  way  through  them  all.  A  New 
York  paper  observes  on  this,  “  There  is 
more  elasticity  in  the  New  York  merchants 
than  in  any  other  body  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  Nothing  else  will  stand  &  pres¬ 
sure  so  long  without  breaking.  If  Jackson 
should  ruin  them  for  every  thing  besides, 
they  will  do  for  coach-springs .” 

A  man  of  remarkable  epicurism  was  di¬ 
ning  at  the  Albion,  where  the  banquets  are 
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the  most  recherches  of  any  in  London,  per¬ 
haps  the  Clarendon  alone  excepted.  The 
conversation  turned  on  the  difficulty  of  re¬ 
sisting  favourite  dishes.  To  the  general 
surprise,  the  epicure  asserted  that  there  was 
no  difficulty  at  all  in  the  matter;  that  to  a 
man  of  true  taste  simplicity  was  every  thing, 
and  to  a  man  of  sound  appetite  all  dishes 
were  equal.  A  ham  exquisitely  stewed,  his 
favourite  dish,  placed  near  him.  “  Now,’* 
said  one  of  the  party,  “  before  I  send  you  a 
slice  of  the  very  finest  ham  I  have  ever  tasted 
what  would  you  say  to  it  if  you  were  a 
Jew  ?”  He  answered  bowing  low  to  the 
dish,  “  Why  I  should  say,  like  King  Agrippa, 
almost  thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a  Chris¬ 
tian.’  ’ 

It  has  been  said  of  the  late  celebrated 
Rothschild,  that  though  no  man  was  less  la¬ 
vish  of  his  money,  no  one  was  more  ready 
to  detect  a  love  for  it  in  others.  At  a  City 
feast,  a  gentleman  observed,  that  for  his 
part,  though  he  thought  venison  good,  he 
loved  mutton  better.  u  I  knowsh  why,” 
said  Rothschild  to  his  neighbour,  “  it  is 
becaush  he  does  not  like  to  pay  the  prishe — 
it  is  becaush  mutton’s  sheep ,  and  venshon’s 
deer. ’  ’ 


of  a  3£Uatfer. 


AMEHICAN  ODDITIES. 

From  Miss  Martineau's  Society  in  America. 

They  have  stories  of  American  travellers 
which  exceed  all  I  ever  heard  of  them  any 
where  else  :  such  us  that  an  American  gen¬ 
tleman,  returned  from  Europe,  was  asked 
how  he  liked  Rome  :  to  which  he  replied 
that  Rome  was  a  fine  city;  but  that  he  must 
acknowledge  he  thought  the  public  build¬ 
ings  were  very  much  out  of  repair.  Again, 
it  is  told  against  a  lady  that  she  made  some 
undeniably  true  remarks  on  a  sermon  she 
heard.  A  preacher,  discoursing  on  the 
blindness  of  men  to  the  future,  remarked, 
t(  how  few  men  in  building  a  house,  consider 
that  a  coffin  is  to  go  down  the  stairs !”  The 
lady  observed  with  much  emphasis,  on  com¬ 
ing  out,  that  ministers  had  got  into  the 
strangest  way  of  choosing  subjects  for  the 
pulpit!  It  was  true  that  wide  stair-cases 
are  a  great  convenience  :  but  she  did  think 
Christian  ministers  might  find  better  subjects 
to  preach  upon  than  narrow  stair-cases. 
And  so  forth.  An  eminent  Senator  told  me 
that  he  was  too  often  on  the  one  horn  or 
the  other  of  a  dilemma  :  sometimes  a  gen¬ 
tleman  getting  up  in  the  Senate,  and  talking 
as  if  he  would  never  sit  down  :  and  some¬ 
times  a  gentleman  sitting  down  in  his  study, 
and  talking  as  if  he  would  never  get  up. 

Yet  there  is  an  epigrammatic  turn  in  the 
talk  of  those  who  have  never  heard  of  “  the 
art  of  conversation”  which  is  supnos  d  to 


be  studied  by  the  English.  A  reverend 
divine, — no  other  than  Dr.  Channing, — was 
one  day  paying  toll,  when  he  perceived  a 
notice  of  gin,  rum,  tobacco,  &c.,  on  a  board 
which  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  a  grave¬ 
stone.  “  I  am  glad  to  see,”  said  the  Dr. 
to  the  girl  who  received  the  toll,  “  that 
you  have  been  burying  those  things.” — 
“  And  if  we  had,”  said  the  girl,  “  I  don’t 
doubt  you  would  have  gone  chief  mourner.” 

Some  young  men,  travelling  on  horseback 
among  the  White  Mountains,  became  inor¬ 
dinately  thirsty,  and  stopped  for  milk  at  a 
house  by  the  road-side.  They  emptied 
every  basin  that  was  offered,  and  still  wanted 
more.  The  woman  of  the  house  at  length 
brought  an  enormous  bowl  of  milk,  and  set 
it  down  on  the  table,  saying,  “  One  would 
think,  gentlemen,  you  had  never  been 
w'eaned.” 

Of  the  same  kind  was  the  reply  made  by 
a  gentleman  of  Virginia  to  a  silly  question 
by  a  lady. 

“  Who  made  the  Natural  Bridge  ?” — 
“  God  knows,  madam.” 

There  cannot  be  a  stronger  contrast  than 
between  the  fun  and  simplicity  of  the  usual 
domestic  talk  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
solemn  pedantry  of  which  the  extremest  ex¬ 
amples  are  to  be  found  there  ;  exciting  as 
much  ridicule  at  home  as  they  possibly  can 
elsewhere.  1  was  solemnly  assured  by  a 
gentleman  that  I  was  quite  wrong  on  some 
point,  because  I  differed  from  him.  Every¬ 
body  laughed  :  when  he  went  on,  with  the 
utmost  gravity,  to  inform  us  that  there  had 
been  a  time  when  he  believed,  like  other 
people,  that  he  might  be  mistaken  ;  but 
that  experience  had  convinced  him  that  he 
never  wa3  ;  and  he  had  in  consequence  cast 
behind  him  the  fear  of  error.  I  told  him  1 
was  afraid  the  place  he  lived  in  must  be  ter¬ 
ribly  dull, — having  an  oracle  in  it  to  settle 
every  thing.  He  replied  that  the  worst  of 
it  was,  other  people  were  not  so  convinced 
of  his  being  always  in  the  right  as  he  was 
himself.  There  was  no  joke  here.  He  is 
a  literal  and  serious-minded  man.  Another 
gentleman  solemnly  remarked  upon  the  wea¬ 
ther  of  late  having  been  “  uncommonly 
mucilaginous.”  Another  pointed  out  to 
me  a  gentleman  on  board  a  steam-boat,  as 
“a  blue  stocking  of  the  first  class.”  A 
lady  asked  me  many  questions  about  my 
emotions  at  Niagara,  to  which  I  gave  only 
one  answer  of  which  she  could  make  any¬ 
thing.  “  Did  you  not,”  was  her  last  in¬ 
quiry,  “  long  to  throw  yourself  down,  and 
mingle  with  your  mother  earth  ?” — “No.” 
— Another  asked  me  whether  I  did  not 
think  the  sea  might  inspire  vast  and  singu¬ 
lar  ideas. — Another,  an  instructress  of 
youth,  in  examining  my  ear-trumpet, 
wanted  to  know  whether  its  length  made 
any  difference  in  its  efficiency.  On  my  an¬ 
swering,  “  None  at  all,” — a  O,  certainly 
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not,’’  said  she,  very  deliberately;  “  for, 
sound  being  a  material  substance,  can  only 
be  overcome  by  a  superior  force.”  The 
mistakes  of  unconscious  ignorance  should  be 
passed  over  with  a  silent  smile  :  but  affecta¬ 
tion  should  be  exposed,  as  a  service  to  a 
young  society. 

I  rarely,  if  ever,  met  with  instances  of  this 
pedantry  among  the  yeomanry  or  mechanic 
classes  ;  or  among  the  young.  The  most 
numerous  and  the  worst  pedants  were  mid¬ 
dle-aged  ladies.  One  instance  struck  me  as 
being  unlike  anything  that  could  happen  in 
England.  A  literary  and  very  meritorious 
village  mantua-maker  declared  that  it  was 
very  hard  if  her  gowms  did  not  fit  the  ladies 
of  the  neighbourhood.  She  had  got  the  ex¬ 
act  proportions  of  the  Venus  de  Medici,  to 
make  them  by  :  and  what  more  could  she 
do  ?  Again.  A  sempstress  was  anxious 
that  her  employer  should  request  me  to 
w'rite  something  about  Mount  Auburn,  (the 
beautiful  cemetery  near  Boston.)  Upon 
her  being  questioned  as  to  what  kind  of 
composition  she  had  in  her  fancy,  she  said 
she  would  have  Mount  Auburn  considered 
under  three  points  of  viewr : — as  it  was  on 
the  day  of  creation, — as  it  is  now, — as  it 
will  be  on  the  day  of  resurrection.  I  liked 
the  idea  so  well  that  I  got  her  to  write  it 
for  me,  instead  of  my  doing  it  for  her. 

As  for  the  peculiarities  of  language,  of 
which  so  much  has  been  made, — I  am  a  bad 
judge  :  but  the  fact  is,  I  should  have  passed 
through  the  country  almost  without  observ¬ 
ing  any,  if  my  attention  had  not  been  pre¬ 
viously  directed  to  them.  Next  to  the  well- 
known  use  of  the  word  “  sick,”  instead  of 
“  ill,”  (in  which  they  are  undoubtedly 
right,)  none  struck  me  so  much  as  the  few 
following.  They  used  the  word  “  hand¬ 
some’ ’  much  more  extensively  than  we  do  : 
saying,  that  Webster  made  a  handsome 
speech  in  the  Senate :  that  a  lady  talks 
handsomely,  (eloquently:)  that  a  book  sells 
handsomely.  A  gentleman  asked  me  on 
the  Catskill  Mountain,  whether  I  thought 
the  sun  handsomer  there  than  at  New  York. 
When  they  speak  of  a  fine  woman,  they 
refer  to  mental  or  moral,  not  at  all  to  phy¬ 
sical  superiority.  The  effect  was  strange, 
after  being  told,  here  and  there,  that  I  was 
about  to  see  a  very  fine  woman,  to  meet  in 
such  cases  almost  the  only  plain  women  I 
saw  in  the  country.  Another  curious  cir¬ 
cumstance  is,  that  this  is  almost  the  only 
connexion  in  which  the  word  woman  is 
used.  This  noble  word,  spirit-stirring  as  it 
passes  over  English  ears,  is  in  America 
banished,  and  “  ladies”  and  “  females”  sub¬ 
stituted  :  the  one,  to  English  taste,  mawk¬ 
ish  and  vulgar  ;  the  other,  indistinctive  and 
gross.  So  much  for  difference  of  taste. 
The  effect  is  odd.  After  leaving  the  men’s 
wards  of  the  prison  at  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
I  asked  the  warden  whether  he  would  not 


let  me  see  the  women.  “  We  have  no 
ladies  here  at  present,  madam.  We  have 
never  had  but  two  ladies,  who  were  con¬ 
victed  for  stealing  a  steak  ;  but,  as  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  they  were  deserted  by  their 
husbands,  and  in  want,  they  were  pardoned.” 
A  lecturer,  discoursing  on  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  women,  is  said  to  have  expressed 
himself  thus  :  “  Who  were  last  at  the  cross  ? 
Ladies.  Who  were  first  at  the  sepulchre  ? 
Ladies.” 

A  few  other  ludicrous  expressions  took 
me  by  surprise  occasionally.  A  gentleman 
in  the  west,  who  had  been  discussing  mo¬ 
narchy  and  republicanism  in  a  somewhat 
original  way,  asked  me  if  I  would  “  swap” 
my  king  for  his.  We  were  often  told  that 
it  was  “  a  dreadful  fine  day  and  a  girl  at 
a  hotel  pronounced  my  trumpet  to  be  “  ter¬ 
rible  handy.”*  In  the  back  of  Virginia 
these  superlative  expressions  are  the  most 
rife.  A  man  who  was  extremely  ill,  in 
agonizing  pain,  sent  for  a  friend  to  come  to 
him.  Before  the  friend  arrived,  the  pain 
was  relieved,  but  the  patient  felt  much  re¬ 
duced  by  it.  “  How  do  you  find  yourself  ?” 
inquired  the  friend.  “  I’m  powerful  weak  ; 
but  cruel  easy.’’ 

The  Kentucky  bragging  is  well  known. 
It  is  so  ingenious  as  to  be  very  amusing 
sometimes  :  but  too  absurd  in  the  mouth  of 
a  dull  person.  One  such  was  not  satisfied 
with  pointing  out  to  me  how  fine  the  woods 
were,  but  informed  me  that  the  intimate 
texture  of  the  individual  leaves  was  finer 
and  richer  in  Kentucky  than  anywhere  else. 
I  much  prefer  the  off-hand  air  with  which 
a  dashing  Kentuckian  intimates  to  you  the 
richness  of  the  soil ;  saying,  “  if  you  plant 
a  nail  at  night,  ’twill  come  up  a  spike  next 
morning.” 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  MOSQUE  OF  ST.  SOPHIA, 
AT  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

[In  Miss  Pardoe’s  City  of  the  Sultan,  just 
published,  we  find  the  following  startling 
episode,  descriptive  of  the  first  impressions 
of  this  celebrated  “  wonder  of  the  world.’’] 

As  the  evening  closed  in,  I  remarked  that 

- - Bey,  the  eldest  son  of  the  house,  was 

carrying  on  a  very  energetic  sotto  voce  con¬ 
versation  with  his  venerable  father  ;  and  I 
was  not  a  little  astonished  when  he  ulti¬ 
mately  informed  me,  in  his  imperfect  French 
that  there  was  one  method  of  visiting  the 
mosques,  if  I  had  nerve  to  attefnpt  it, 
which  would  probably  prove  successful ; 
and  that,  in  the  event  of  my  resolving  to 
run  the  risk,  he  was  himself  so  convinced  of 
its  practicability,  that  he  would  accompany 
me,  with  the  consent  of  the  father,  attended 

*  This  reminds  me  of  a  singular  instance  of  con¬ 
fusion  of  ideas.  The  landlady  of  a  hotel  declared  my 
trumpet  to  be  the  best  invention  she  had  ever  seen 
better  than  spectacles.  Query,  better  for  what  ? 
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by  the  old  Kiara,  or  House-steward  ;  upon 
the  understanding  (and  on  this  the  grey¬ 
headed  Effendi  had  resolutely  insisted)  that 
in  the  event  of  detection  it  was  to  be  sauve 
qui  peut\  an  arrangement  that  would  enable 
his  son  at  once  to  elude  pursuit,  it  he  exer¬ 
cised  the  least  ingenuity  or  caution. 

What  European  traveller,  possessed  of 
the  least  spirit  of  adventure,  would  refuse  to 
encounter  danger  in  order  to  stand  beneath 
the  dome  of  St.  Sophia?  And,  above  all, 
what  wandering  Giaour  could  resist  the 
temptation  of  entering  a  mosque  during 
High  Prayer  ? 

These  were  the  questions  that  I  asked 
myself  as  the  young  Bey  vowed  himself  so 
gallantly  to  the  venture  (to  him,  in  any  case, 
not  without  its  dangers)  in  order  to  avert 
from  me  the  disappointment  which  I 
dreaded. 

I  at  once  understood  that  the  attempt 
must  be  made  in  a  Turkish  dress  ;  but  this 
fact  was  of  trifling  importance,  as  no  cos¬ 
tume  in  the  world  lends  itself  more  readily 
or  more  conveniently  to  the  purposes  of 
disguise..  After  having  deliberately  weighed 
the  chances  for  and  against  detection,  I  re¬ 
solved  to  run  the  risk ;  and  accordingly  I 
stained  my  eyebrows  with  some  of  the  dye 
common  in  the  harem;  concealed  my  female 
attire  beneath  a  magnificent  pelisse,  lined 
with  sables,  which  fastened  from  my  chin  to 
my  feet ;  pulled  a  fez  low  upon  my  brow ; 
and,  preceded  by  a  servant  with  a  lantern, 
attended  by  the  Bey,  and  followed  by  the 
Kiara  and  a  pipe-bearer,  at  half-past  ten 
o’clock  I  sallied  forth  on  my  adventurous 
errand. 

We  had  not  mentioned  to  either  the 
wife  or  the  mother  of  the  Bey  whither  we 
were  bound,  being  fearful  of  alarming  them 
unnecessarily  ;  and  they  consequently  re¬ 
mained  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  assurance 
of  the  old  gentleman,  that  I  was  anxious  to 
see  the  Bosphorus  by  moonlight,  though  a 
darker  night  never  spread  its  mantle  over 
the  earth. 

I  am  extremely  doubtful  whether,  on  a 
less  exciting  occasion,  I  could  have  kept 
time  with  the  rapid  pace  of  my  companion 
over  the  vile  pavement  of  Constantinople  ; 
as  it  was,  however,  I  dared  not  give  way, 
lest  any  one  among  the  individuals  who  fol¬ 
lowed  us,  and  who  were  perhaps  bound  on 
the  same  errand,  should  penetrate  my  dis¬ 
guise. 

“  If  we  escape  from  St.  Sophia  unsus¬ 
pected,”  said  my  chivalrous  friend,  (<  we 
will  then  make  another  bold  attempt ;  we 
will  visit  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Achrnet ; 
and  as  this  is  a  high  festival,  if  you  risk  the 
adventure,  you  will  have  done  what  no  Infi¬ 
del  Has  ever  yet  dared  to  do  ;  but  I  fore¬ 
warn  you  that,  should  you  be  discovered, 
and  fail  to  make  your  escape  on  the  instant, 
you  will  be  torn  to  pieces.” 


This  assertion  somewhat  staggered  me, 
and  for  an  instant  my  woman-spirit  quailed; 
I  contented  myself,  however,  with  briefly 
replying  :  “  When  we  leave  St.  Sophia,  we 
will  talk  of  this,”  and  continued  to  walk  be¬ 
side  him  in  silence.  At  length  we  entered 
the  spacious  court  of  the  mosque,  and  as 
the  servants  stooped  to  withdraw  my  shoes, 
the  Bey  murmured  in  my  ear  :  u  Be  firm, 
or  you  are  lost  !” — and  making  a  strong 
effort  to  subdue  the  feeling  of  mingled  awe 
and  fear  which  was  rapidly  stealing  over  me, 
I  pulled  the  fez  deeper  upon  my  eyebrows, 
and  obeyed. 

On  passing  the  threshold,  I  found  myself 
in  a  covered  peristyle,  whose  gigantic  co¬ 
lumns  of  granite  are  partially  sunk  in  the 
wall  of  which  they  form  a  part ;  the  floor 
was  covered  with  fine  matting,  and  the  co¬ 
loured  lamps,  which  were  suspended  in  fes¬ 
toons,  from  the  lofty  ceiling,  shed  a  broad 
light  on  all  the  surrounding  objects.  In 
most  of  the  recesses  formed  by  the  pillars 
beggars  were  crouched  down,  holding  in 
front  of  them  their  little  metal  basins,  to 
receive  the  paras  of  the  charitable  ;  while 
servants  lounged  to  and  fro,  or  squatted  in 
groups  upon  the  matting  awaiting  the  egress 
of  their  employers. 

As  I  looked  around  me  our  own  attendant 
moved  forward,  and  raising  the  curtain  which 
veiled  a  double  door  of  bronze,  situated  at 
midlength  of  the  peristyle,  I  involuntarily 
shrank  back  before  the  blaze  of  light  that 
burst  upon  me. 

Far  as  the  eye  could  reach  upwards,  cir¬ 
cles  of  coloured  fire,  appearing  as  if  sus¬ 
pended  in  mid-air,  designed  the  form  of  the 
stupendous  dome  ;  while  beneath,  devices 
of  every  shape  and  colour  were  formed  by 
myriads  of  lamps  of  various  hues  ;  the  Im¬ 
perial  closet,  situated  opposite  to  the  pulpit 
was  one  blaze  of  refulgence,  and  its  gilded 
lattices  flashed  back  the  brilliancy,  till  it 
looked  like  a  gigantic  meteor  ! 

As  I  stood  a  few  paces  within  the  door¬ 
way,  I  could  not  distinguish  the  limits  of 
the  edifice — I  looked  forwrard,  upward,— to 
the  right  hand,  and  to  the  left — but  I  could 
only  take  in  a  given  space,  covered  with 
human  beings,  kneeling  in  regular  lines,  and 
at  a  certain  signal  bowing  their  turbaned 
heads  to  the  earth,  as  if  one  soul  and  one 
impulse  animated  the  whole  congregation  ; 
while  the  shrill  chanting  of  the  choir  pealed 
through  the  vast  pile,  and  died  away  in 
lengthened  cadences  among  the  tall,  dark 
pillars  which  support  it. 

And  this  was  St.  Sophia !  To  me  it 
seemed  like  a  creation  of  enchantment — the 
light — the  ringing  voices — the  mysterious 
extent,  which  baffled  the  earnestness  of  my 
gaze — the  ten  thousand  turbaned  Moslems, 
all  kneeling  with  their  faces  turned  towards 
Mecca,  and  at  intervals  laying  their  fore¬ 
heads  to  the  earth — the  bright  and  various 
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colours  of  the  dresses — and  the  rich  and 
glowing  tints  of  the  carpets  that  veiled  the 
marble  floor — all  conspired  to  form  a  scene 
of  such  unearthly  magnificence,  that  I  felt 
as  though  there  could  be  no  reality  in  what 
I  looked  on,  but  that  at  some  sudden  signal, 
the  towering  columns  would  fail  to  support 
the  vault  of  light  above  them,  and  all  would 
become  void. 

I  had  forgotten  every  thing  in  the  mere 
exercise  of  vision ; — the  danger  of  detection 
— the  flight  of  time — almost  my  own  iden¬ 
tity — when  my  companion  uttered  the  sin¬ 
gle  word  “  Gel’’ — Come — and,  passing  for¬ 
ward  to  another  door  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  building,  I  instinctively  followed  him, 
and  once  more  found  myself  in  the  court. 

What  a  long  breath  I  drew,  as  the  cold 
air  swept  across  my  forehead  !  1  felt  like 
one  who  had  suddenly  stepped  beyond  the 
circle  of  an  enchanter,  and  dissolved  the 
spell  of  some  mighty  magic. 

“  Whither  shall  we  now  bend  our  way  ?” 
asked  my  companion,  as  we  resumed  our 
shoes. 

“  To  Sultan  Achmet,”  —  I  answered 
briefly.  I  could  not  have  bestowed  many 
words  on  my  best  friend  at  that  moment ; 
the  very  effort  at  speech  was  painful. 

In  ten  minutes  more  we  stood  before  the 
mosque  of  Sultan  Achmet,  and,  ascending 
the  noble  flight  of  steps  which  lead  to  the 
principal  entrance,  we  again  cast  oft’  our 
shoes,  and  entered  the  temple. 

Infinitely  less  vast  than  St.  Sophia,  this 
mosque  impressed  me  with  a  feeling  of  awe, 
much  greater  than  that  which  1  had  experi¬ 
enced  in  visiting  its  more  stately  neighbour 
— four  colossal  pillars  of  marble,  five  or  six 
feet  in  circumference,  support  the  dome, 
and  these  were  wreathed  with  lamps,  even 
to  the  summit ;  while  the  number  of  lights 
suspended  from  the  ceiling  gave  the  whole 
edifice  the  appearance  of  a  space  overhung 
with  stars.  We  entered  at  a  propitious  mo¬ 
ment,  for  the  Faithful  were  performing 
their  prostrations,  and  had  consequently  no 
time  to  speculate  on  our  appearance ; 
the  chanting  was  wilder  and  shriller  than 
that  which  I  had  just  heard  at  St.  Sophia  ; 
it  sounded  to  me,  in  fact,  more  like  the  de¬ 
lirious  outcry,  which  we  may  suppose  to 
hare  been  uttered  by  a  band  Delphic  Priest¬ 
esses,  than  the  voices  of  a  choir  of  unin¬ 
spired  human  beings. 

We  passed  onward  over  the  yielding  car¬ 
pets,  which  returned  no  sound  beneath  our 
footsteps :  and  there  was  something  strangely 
supernatural  in  the  spectacle  of  several 
human  beings  moving  along,  without  crea¬ 
ting  a  single  echo  in  the  vast  space  they 
traversed.  We  paused  an  instant  beside  the 
marble-arched  platform  on  which  the  muez¬ 
zin  was  performing  his  prostrations  to  the 
shrill  cry  of  the  choir; — we  lingered  another 
to  take  a  last  look  at  the  kneeling  thousands 


who  were  absorbed  in  their  devotions ;  and 
then,  rapidly  descending  into  the  court,  my 
companion  uttered  a  hasty  congratulation 
on  the  successful  issue  of  our  bold  adven¬ 
ture,  to  which  I  responded  a  most  heartfelt 
“  Amen” — and  in  less  than  an  hour,  I  cast 
oft’  my  fez  and  my  pelisse  in  the  harem  of 

- Ettendi,  and  exclaimed  to  its  astonished 

inmates  : — “  I  have  seen  the  mosques  I", 
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A  Mistake. — At  a  grand  city  feast  in 
Guildhall,  the  publisher  of  a  fashionable 
journal  having  taken  wine  rather  freely,  was 
hoaxed  by  some  mischievous  friend  with  a 
belief  that  Mr.  Spencer  Perceval  (then  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,)  was  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  hall ;  and,  under  this  impres¬ 
sion,  wishing  to  leave  for  a  short  time,  ac¬ 
costed  him  with  a  theatrically  pompous  air, 
which  the  individual  (a  well-known  character 
at  that  time  among  the  votaries  of  the  drama,) 
loved  to  assume,  and  said,  “  My  good  fellow, 
I  wish  to  step  into  King-street  for  a  moment; 
youftl  take  notice  of  me,  and  let  me  in  again,” 
at  the  same  time  offering  to  slip  half-a-crown 
into  the  hands  of  the  minister.  The  gift  was 
declined,  and  Mr.  Perceval  replied,  with  a 
smile,  “  I  am  sorry  it  is  not  in  my  power 
to  oblige  you;  but  you  had  better  speak 
to  some  of  those  gentlemen,”  pointing  to  the 
marshalmen,  “  they  may  be  able  to  do  what 
you  wish.” — Bentley's  Miscellany . 

Oxford. — In  the  eighth  year  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.,  a  petition  was  presented  to 
Parliament  from  William  de  Spersholt,  sheriff 
of  Oxford,  and  warden  of  Oxford  Castle, 
stating  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  University 
committed  so  many  clerks  prisoners  to  that 
castle,  on  account  of  disputes  with  the  uni¬ 
versity,  that  the  said  castle  was  greatly  sur¬ 
charged  and  endangered,  and  praying  that 
no  clerks  might  be  committed  thither  by 
him  but  such  as  were  felons  or  disturbers  of 
the  peace.  W.  G.  C. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  announce 
that  an  addition  of  100/.  a-year  has  been 
made  to  the  pension  of  Mrs.  Somerville;  and 
that  a  pension  of  100/.  a-year  has  been  con¬ 
ferred  on  Miss  Mitford. — Observer. 

Vei'sailles. — Louis  Philippe  has,  at  length, 
completed  the  Historical  Gallery  here,  which 
is  forthwith  to  be  opened  with  a  dinner  for 
3,000  persons. 

Brandy. — The  consumption  of  brandy  in 
England  was  greater  half  a  century  ago  than 
it  is  at  present. 

LONDON :  Printed  and  published  by  J.LIMBIRD, 
143.  Strand,  (near  Somerset  House )  ;  and  sold  by 
all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen — Agent  in  PARIS, 
G.  TV.  M.  REYNOLDS,  French,  English,  and  Ame¬ 
rican  Library,  55,  Rue  Neuve  St.  Augustin.  —  In 
FRANCFORT,  CHARLES  JUGEl. 
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TOMB  OK  KING  JOHN,  IN  WORCESTER  CATHEDRAL.. 


This  remarkable  personage,  the  events  of 
whose  “  troublesome  reign”  are  so  conspicu¬ 
ous  in  English  history — and,  from  whose  dis¬ 
putes  with  his  barons  we  derive  the  founda¬ 
tion  deed  of  our  liberties,  Magna  Charta,  was 
born  at  Oxford,  in  1 166.  He  was  the  youngest 
son  of  Henry  II.,  by  his  wife  Eleanor  of 
Guienne.  His  father  jestingly  called  him 
Sans  Terre,  or  Lackland,  as  if,  being  last 
born,  he  had  nothing  left  to  give  him.  He, 
however,  created  him  Earl  of  Montague  in 
Flanders,  of  Cornwall,  and  Gloucester;  made 
him  titular  King  of  Ireland,  which  grant  was 
confirmed  by  the  Pope ;  and  endowed  him 
with  divers  other  honours  and  possessions. 
He  was  thrice  married,  his  third  wife  being 
Isabel  d'Angouleme,  who  was  buried  in  the 
tomb  of  Henry  II.  and  Richard  I.,  at  Fon- 
tevraud,  engraved  at  page  289  of  the  present 
volume.  (See  also  page  292.) 

King  John,  in  the  midst  of  the  dissentlons 
to  which  his  misgovernment  had  mainly  con¬ 
tributed,  was  cut  off  by  death  at  Newark,  on 
October  19,  1216,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of 
his  reign.  His  death  is  assigned  by  Mat¬ 
thew  Paris,  a  contemporary  writer,  to  natural 
causes,  induced  by  grief  for  the  disaster 
which  had  occurred  to  his  army  in  crossing 
the  Well-stream,  or  Lincoln  Washes,  iu  his 
march  to  oppose  Lewis,  son  of  the  King  of 

Vol.  xxix.  2  D 


France,  who,  backed  by  the  discontented 
barons,  pretended  to  his  kingdom.  Having 
rested  at  Swineshead*  Abbey,  in  his  way  to 
Newark,  for  a  night,  a  story  gained  ground 
that  the  final  catastrophe  of  his  life  was  ac¬ 
celerated  by  poison  administered  to  him  by  a 
monk.  There  is,  however,  no  conclusive  cir¬ 
cumstantial  evidence  to  support  this  tale. 
Speed,  the  historian,  asserts  that  it  was  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  a  fact  by  his  son,  King  Henry 
III.,  and  refers,  for  authority,  to  the  reply 
made  by  that  king  to  the  bold  address  of  the 
Prior  of  the  Hospitallers  at  Clerkenwell,  as 
related  by  Matthew  Paris :  but,  the  expres¬ 
sions  of  that  writer  are  too  vague  to  support 
such  an  inference.  The  poisoning  of  John 
must,  therefore,  remain  in  the  list  of  insolu¬ 
ble  historic  doubts.  His  own  will,  preserved 
in  the  archives  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Worcester,  merely  states  that,  being  seized 
with  a  severe  distemper,  he  had  no  time  for 
making  particular  arrangements.  He  ap¬ 
points  certain  nobles  and  dignified  ecclesi¬ 
astics  his  executors,  directs  them,  in  general 
terms,  by  donations  to  religious  houses,  and 

#  Not  Swinesteail.  Swinestcad  for  Swineshead  is 
an  error  which  has  crept  into  s  me  received  authori¬ 
ties,  owing  to  the  great  similarity  in  name  of  these 
two  different  places  in  Lincolnshire. — See  Gent, 
Mag.,  June,  1825,  p.  491. 
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alms  to  the  poor,  to  make,  for  the  good  of 
his  soul,  reparation  for  injuries  done  to  God 
and  the  holy  Church.  He  annexes  the 
usual  anathema  against  any  who  shall  in¬ 
fringe  the  disposition  of  his  property.  He 
directs  his  body  to  be  buried  in  the  church  of 
St.  Mary  and  St.  Wulstan,  the  Cathedral  at 
Worcester.  John,  in  his  last  moments,  com¬ 
mended  his  soul  to  God  and  St.  Wulstan  ; 
bis  body,  regally  attired,  was  conveyed  to 
Worcester,  over  his  head  being  placed  a 
monk’s  cowl,  as  a  sort  of  cover  for  all  his 
sins,  and  a  passport  to  heaven.  He  was  in¬ 
terred  between  St.  Oswald  and  St.  Wulstan, 
whose  graves  are  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Virgin, 
(or  Ladye  Chapel,)  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  Cathedral.  Thence  they  were,  pro¬ 
bably,  translated  to  their  present  situation 
before  the  high  altar  in  the  choir. 

The  effigy  of  King  John,  sculptured  in 
grey  marble,  which  forms  the  superstruc¬ 
ture  ol  his  present  tomb,  was  originally  the 
lid  of  the  stone  coffin  that  contained  his  re¬ 
mains  ;  and,  its  first  position  must  have 
been  upon  the  floor  of  the  building  within 
which  he  was  interred.  His  head  is  adorn¬ 
ed  with  a  crown  of  state,  and  supported  by 
two  bishops,  undoubtedly  intended  for  Os¬ 
wald  and  Wulstan.  He  is  represented  as 
wearing  a  dalmatic  of  crimson,  lined  with 
green,  the  neck  and  cuffs  edged  with  gold 
and  jewelled  border  ;  his  tunic  is  yellow,  or 
cloth  of  gold;  he  is  girt  with  a  belt ;  on  his 
hands  are  jewelled  gloves,  and  a  ring  is  on 
the  middle  finger  of  his  right  hand,  which 
supports  a  sceptre,  while  his  left  grasps  a 
sword.  He  wears  red  hose,  black  shoes, 
and  golden  spurs,  and  his  feet  rest  upon  a 
lion.  The  greater  part  of  these  details  will 
be  recognised  as  emblematic  of  royalty. 

On  July  17,  1 797,  or  forty  years  since, 
the  tomb  of  King  John  was  opened,  and 
found  to  present  an  interesting  illustration 
of  the  ceremonial  of  burial  in  former  ages. 
Two  walls  of  brick  formed  the  supporters 
of  the  effigy  of  the  monarch.  The  coffin 
containing  his  remains,  (of  which  it  had  ori¬ 
ginally  formed  the  top,)  was  covered  with 
two,  strong,  elm  planks,  the  intervening 
spaces  between  the  sides  of  the  tomb  and 
the  effigy  being  filled  up  with  mortar  and 
brick  rubbish.  These  circumstances,  and 
the  state  of  the  King’s  mortal  relics,  showed 
that  they  had  been  disturbed,  and  seem  to 
favour  the  conjecture  of  their  having  been 
translated  from  the  Lady  Chapel  in  the  Ca¬ 
thedral,  into  the  choir,  most  probably,  about 
the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  as  the  altar-tomb, 
on  which  the  coffin-lid  lies,  resembles  the 
monument  of  Prince  Arthur  in  the  same 
church,  and  brick  was  much  employed  in 
architecture  about  that  period.  The  scull 
was  found  completely  turned  round,  and 
presented  what  anatomists  term,  the  fora¬ 
men  magnum ,  or  apefture  through  which 


the  spinal  marrow  passes.  The  upper  jaw 
lay  near  the  right  elbow.  The  agreement 
of  the  dress  on  the  body  with  that  of  the 
effigy  on  the  tomb  was  very  remarkable,  and 
shows,  as  in  the  instance  of  Henry  the  Se¬ 
cond’s  figure,  that  these  effigies  represented 
very  faithfully  the  defunct  as  he  lay  in  state. 
John  had,  however,  no  crown  on  his  head, 
or  gloves  on  his  hands;  in  the  place  of  the 
former  was  found  the  celebrated  monk’s 
cowl,  confirming  the  minute  accuracy  of  the 
Chronicles.  This  sacred  envelope  fitted  the 
head  very  closely,  and  had  been  buckled 
under  the  chin  by  straps,  part  of  which  still 
remained.  The  body  had  been  covered  with 
a  crimson  robe  of  damask,  reaching  from 
the  neck  to  the  feet.  Part  of  the  embroi¬ 
dery  was  still  perfect  near  the  knee.  His 
left  arm  was  bent  towards  his  breast,  and 
the  hand  had  grasped  a  sword  in  the  same 
manner  as  on  the  tomb.  The  cuff  of  this 
arm  still  remained  lying  on  the  breast.  The 
sword  was  much  decomposed,  and  its  parts 
found  at  intervals  down  the  left  side ;  the 
scabbard  was  much  more  perfect.  The  co¬ 
vering  of  the  legs,  (the  precise  nature  of 
which  was  not  ascertained,)  was  tied  round 
the  ancles:  this  was,  probably,  the  red  hose 
seen  in  the  effigy.  Thus  lay  royal  John,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  immortal  dramatizer  of  his 
reign, 

- but  now  a  king — now  thus — 

A  clod  and  module  of  confounded  royalty  1 

Matthew  Paris  has  given  the  following  as 
John’s  epitaph,  which,  like  many  others  of 
the  same  cast  on  our  early  kings,  had,  per¬ 
haps,  a  place  in  the  Chronicle,  but  not  on 
the  tomb : 

Hoc  in  sarcophago  sepelitur  Regis  imago, 

Qui  moriens  multum  sedavit  in  orbe  tumultum, 

Et  cui  connexa  dunpvixit  probra  manebant 
Hunc  mala  post  mortem  timor  est  ne  fata  sequantur. 
Qui  legis  licecmetuens  dum  cernis  te  moriturum, 
Discite  quid  rerum  pariat  tibi  meta  dierum.f 

The  preceding  wood-cut  is  from  a  print 
drawn  by  Gravelot,  and  engraved  by  Cl.  du 
Bose.  The  descriptive  details  have  been 
obtained  from  Mr.  Stothard’s  valuable  Mo¬ 
numental  Effigies  ;  to  which  work  it  will  be 
our  duty  to  make  frequent  acknowledgment 
in  our  illustration  of  the  To7nbs  of  the  Kings 
of  England;  to  be  resumed  early  in  our 
next  volume. 


+  Matt.  Paris,  Hist.  Angl.  edit,  Watts,  p.  228. 


Tuesday  Morning. 


Scarcely  had  we  corrected  the  preceding 
paragraph,  when  we  read,  with  “  rainy  eyes,” 
the  first  announcement  of  the  death  of  our 
beloved  Sovereign,  Wili.iam  the  Fourth. 
The  melancholy  event  had  been  expected 
for  some  days  past,  and  the  royal  palace  at 
Windsor  has,  consequently,  been  an  almost 
unvaried  scene  of  sorrow  and  suffering — in 
the  gloom  of  affliction  but  faintly  relieved  by 
theatwilight  of  hope.  Our  most  excellent  and 
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“  most  British  ”  monarch  expired  at  twelve 
minutes  past  two  o’clock  this  morning.  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  present,  as 
were  also  several  members  of  the  King’s 
family,  who  were  overwhelmed  with  affliction. 
It  is  consolatory  to  know  that  formally  hours 
previously,  His  Majesty  expressed  his  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  approaching  change.  Never 
at  any  period  of  his  life  had  his  mind  been 
more  serene,  never  had  his  intellect  been  more 
unclouded.  On  Sunday,  he  received  the 
sacrament  from  the  hands  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  The  King's  restlessness  and 
pain  were  the  main  causes  of  the  exhaus¬ 
tion  of  his  physical  powers  ;  but  his  mental 
faculties  remained  unimpaired,  and  his  natu¬ 
ral  affections  appeared  to  gather  fresh  strength 
from  the  conviction  with  which  his  Majesty 
was  impressed,  that  he  should  not  long  be 
permitted  by  an  Almighty  Providence  to  in¬ 
dulge  them.  The  Queen  and  his  children 
were  seldom  absent  from  his  side,  and  when 
they  were,  it  appeared  as  if  there  were  some¬ 
thing  which  his  eyes  desired  to  see,  but  in 
vain.  All  the  documents  which  have  been 
transmitted  to  him  for  some  days  past,  he 
considered,  and  when  necessary,  signed  ; 
and,  yesterday  morning,  so  clear  was  his 
Majesty’s  intellect,  that  he  called  for  Sir  Her¬ 
bert  Taylor,  to  bring  him,  as  usual,  his  box 
of  letters,  and  that  he  replied,  on  being  in¬ 
formed  there  was  no  box  for  him  to  open, 
“  Oh,  I  forgot,  this  is  Monday.”  During 
the  past  week,  the  good  old  King  expressed 
a  patriotic  wish  to  see  another  anniversary  of 
Waterloo  (June  18)  ;  and  it  must  have  been 
consoling  to  his  Majesty  to  have  survived 
the  recurrence  of  that  day,  the  event  of  which 
is  doomed  to  be  imperishably  recorded. 

Immediately  after  the  decease,  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Marquess  of 
Conyngham,  Lord  Chamberlain,  left  Windsor 
Castle  for  Kensington  Palace,  to  communi¬ 
cate  to  her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  and  the 
Duchess  of  Kent,  the  melancholy  intelligence. 

*#*  Of  the  last  moments  of  his  lamented  Majesty 
it  will  be  our  duty  to  submit  a  few  collated  details 
in  the  first  Number  of  our  next  Volume.  Meanwhile, 
we  may  remind  our  readers  that  biographical  sketches 
of  the  life  of  the  late  Sovereign  will  be  found  in 
Vols.  x.,  xvi.,  and  xviii.,  of  the  Mirror. 

>  The  Supplement  completing  the  present  volume 
contains  a  Portrait  and  Memoir  of  Her  Majesty, 
Queen  Alexandrina  Victoria,  “  whom  may 
GOD  long  preserve  for  the  welfare,  and  happiness, 
and  good  government  of  these  realms.”* 


*  Times. 
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WILLIAM  ROSCOE. 

[We  conclude  our  abridgment  of  Dr.  Traill’s 
Memoir  from  page  376.] 

“  My  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Roscoe  com¬ 
menced  in  1806,  and  I  soon  had  the  felicity 
of  being  received  as  an  intimate  friend. 

2  D  2 
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From  1810,  I  was  further  honoured  by  being 
consulted  as  his  physician,  in  which  capacity 
I  watched  with  much  anxiety  over  his  decli¬ 
ning  health.  From  the  time  of  the  first  de¬ 
rangement  of  the  affairs  of  the  bank,  the  im¬ 
mense  mental  and  bodily  exertions  which  he 
made  produced  great  inroads  on  a  constitution 
naturally  good.  He  then  began,  on  much 
application  to  any  subject,  to  be  seized  with 
occasional  faintness;  and  once,  1816,  he  was 
attacked  at  the  bank  with  a  slight  loss  of 
memory,  which  speedily  wore  off.  His 
habits  of  intense  study,  after  this  period, 
produced  similar  effects;  and  while  engaged 
in  the  controversy  on  prison  discipline,  after 
writing  for  the  greatest  part  of  a  night,  to 
overtake  a  ship  about  to  sail  for  America,  he 
was  affected  in  the  winter  of  1827  with  par¬ 
tial  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  mouth 
and  tongue.  I  was  immediately  called  ;  the 
patient  was  freely  bled — on  which  he  reco¬ 
vered  his  speech  :  and  the  introduction  of  a 
seton  in  his  neck  removed  the  paralytic  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  mouth.  Intense  study  was  for¬ 
bidden  :  and  after  a  period  of  perfect  relaxa¬ 
tion  from  his  literary  occupations,  he  reco¬ 
vered  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  complete  his 
botanical  work,  the  catalogue  of  Mr*  Coke’s 
library,  and  to  correct  for  the  press  his  latest 
tracts  on  prison  discipline.  It  was  a  great 
satisfaction  to  find  his  intellect  quite  entire, 
and  it  remained  so  until  within  an  hour  or 
two  of  his  death.  His  bodily  feebleness, 
however,  gradually  increased ;  yet,  by  the 
affectionate  care  of  his  family,  his  infirmities 
were  little  felt.  His  amusements  were  vari¬ 
ous  reading,  the  illustration  of  his  son’s 
translation  of  Lanzi’s  History  of  Italian 
Painting ,  by  a  small  collection  of  engravings, 
together  with  putting  the  last  hand  to  his 
botanical  work.  He  was  unable  from  the 
fatigue  of  receiving  much  company,  or  of 
seeing  strangers,  for  some  time  before  his 
death  :  yet  he  loved  to  converse  with  a  few 
friends,  and  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  poli¬ 
tical  events  with  which  the  last  year  (1830) 
was  pregnant.  On  the  French  revolution  of 
J uly,  he  wrote  a  long  and  earnest  letter  to . 
M.  La  Fayette  (with  whom  he  had  before 
occasionally  corresponded;,  urging  him  to 
use  the  influence  of  his  name  and  popularity, 
to  induce  the  French  nation  to  spare  the  lives 
of  the  ministers  then  under  arrest.  This 
letter,  and  another  of  gratulation  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  Lord  Chancellor  Brougham,  on  his  at¬ 
taining  that  high  Office,  were  the  last  public 
acts  of  his  indefatigable  and  useful  life.* 

In  the  month  of  June  1831,  he  was  at- 

*  A  short  while  before  his  dentil,  in  a  conversa¬ 
tion  with  the  writer  of  this  memoir,  he  spoke  calmly 
of  his  increasing  feebleness,  and  probable  early  dis¬ 
solution.  He  “  thanked  the  Almighty  for  having 
permitted  him  to  pass  a  life  of  much  happiness, 
which  though  somewhat  checkered  by  vicissitude, 
had  been  ou  the  whole  one  of  great  enjoyment :  aud 
he  trusted  that  he  should  be  enabled  cheerfully  to  re¬ 
sign  it  whenever  it  pleased  God  to  call  him.” 
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tacked  with  influenza;  and  his  exhausted 
frame  being  unable  to  struggle  with  tire 
disease,  effusion  into  the  chest  took  place, 
and  he  expired  on  the  30th  of  that  month,  in 
the  78th  year  of  his  age. 

Among  the  former  are  various  dissertations 
on  the  fine  arts,  some  of  which  appear  in  a 
finished  state.  In  the  year  1814,  Mr.  Ros- 
coe  had  proposed  to  the  writer  of  this  me¬ 
moir  to  undertake  the  translation  of  Lanzi  s 
Storia  Pittorica  della  Italia ,  and  he  engaged 
to  furnish  notes,  and  a  preliminary  disserta¬ 
tion.  I  had  made  considerable  progress  in 
the  translation,  when  Mr.  Roscoe’s  misfor¬ 
tunes,  and  my  own  professional  avocations, 
interrupted  the  work  ;  which  has  since  been 
well  executed  by  his  son  Mr.  Thomas  Ros- 
coe.  Among  the  papers  of  my  venerable 
friend,  I  find  a  very  interesting  introductory 
dissertation,  intended  for  our  joint  work, 
tracing  the  history  of  the  art  of  painting  and 
sculpture  to  a  much  later  period  than  their 
supposed  extinction  in  the  west,  indeed, 
almost  to  within  200  years  of  their  supposed 
revival  by  the  Pisuni  aud  Cimabue .  This 
treatise  is  in  such  a  state  that  it  might  be 
published,  and  it  would  form  an  excellent  in¬ 
troduction  to  Lanzi’s  work.  It  is  entitled, 
An  Historical  Sketch  on  the  State  of  the 
Fine  Arts  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

I  find  also  a  curious  dissertation  on  Pain¬ 
ters'1  Drawings ;  another  On  the  Origin  of 
Engraving  on  IVood  and  on  Oopper a 
third  On  the  Engravings  of  the  Early  German 
School.  There  are  large  fragments  also  of  a 
work  On  the  Etchings  of  the  Italian  Pain¬ 
ters,  which  contain  much  useful  information ; 
and  a  lecture  On  the  Use  of  Prints,  ano¬ 
ther  on  the  Practical  Part  of  Painting , 
and  two  On  the  Origin  and  Progress  of 
Taste.  There  is  also  a  poem  on  the  origin 
of  engraving,  written  in  1783,  of  which  there 
are  two  copies  in  MS. 

I  have  already  mentioned,  that  the  lectures 
on  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Taste  were 
extended  into  a  treatise,  which  is  not  finished. 
This  is  also  the  case  with  some  dissertations 
on  the  state  of  letters  and  the  arts  anterior  to 
the  Greeks,  and  their  progress  among  that 
people.  The  whole  seem  to  have  been  parts 
of  a  great  work  on  the  fine  arts,  which  he 
left  imperfect. 

Among  his  papers  are  some  MS.  essays  on 
moral  and  political  subjects :  and  a  considera¬ 
ble  one  On  the  Principle  of  Vegetation 
and  the  Food  of  Plants. 

His  correspondence  with  various  eminent 
characters  is  very  extensive,  and  comprises  a 
period  of  upwards  of  fifty  years,  during  a 
succession  of  most  interesting  events. 

In  person,  Mr.  Roscoe  was  tall,  and  rather 
slender.  In  early  life  he  possessed  much 
bodily  activity:  his  hair  was  light  auburn, 
almost  inclining  to  red;  his  full  grey  eye  was 
clear  and  mild;  his  face  expressive  and 


cheerful.  As  he  advanced  in  life,  the  bene¬ 
volent  expression  of  his  countenance  remained, 
but  the  vivacity  of  the  features  was  tempered 
into  a  noble  dignity,  which  it  was  impossible 
to  see  without  respect  and  admiration;  while 
the  mouth  bespoke  taste  and  feeling,  and  the 
clustering  hoary  hair  round  his  temples  gave 
a  venerable  air  to  his  manly  features. 

Of  Mr.  Roscoe’s  genius  and  acquirements, 
his  published  works  present  a  better  memorial 
than  any  panegyric  can  confer;  but  I  maybe 
permitted  to  state  my  conviction,  after  having 
examined  a  great  mass  of  his  unfinished  ma¬ 
nuscript  dissertations,  that,  had  he  been  left 
to  pursue  his  original  plan  of  literary  retire¬ 
ment,  instead  of  again  plunging  into  the 
cares  and  anxieties  of  business,  he  would 
have  left  behind  a  work  on  the  History  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  far  superior  to  any  thing  on  that 
subject  which  British  literature  possesses. 

In  public  life,  Mr.  Roscoe  was  a  consistent 
and  fearless  champion  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty ;  the  uncompromising  enemy  of  op¬ 
pression,  and  the  humane  advocate  of  a  miti¬ 
gation  of  the  severity  of  penal  enactments. 

Of  the  qualities  of  his  heart,  as  a  private 
individual,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly. 
In  the  relations  of  husband,  father,  and  friend, 
his  conduct  was  most  exemplary ;  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  point  out  a  man  who 
possessed  the  fascination  of  manner  which 
attracts  and  rivets  attachment,  in  a  higher 
degree,  than  William  Roscoe. 

He  had  deep  and  solemn  feelings  of  devo¬ 
tion,  which  it  was  not  his  practice  to  obtrude 
on  his  acquaintances;  but  which  he  occasion¬ 
ally  expressed  to  his  intimate  friends  in  the 
language  of  heartfelt  piety.  The  beautiful 
invocation  to  the  Deity,  which  he  substituted 
for  the  intended  dedication  of  his  great  bota¬ 
nical  work,  breathes  the  deep  fervour  of  his 
adoration  of  the  Supreme  Creator ;  and  is 
also  remarkable  as  the  actual  suggestion  of  a 
poet’s  dream  at  the  advanced  age  of  76. 

An  innate  love  of  sincerity  and  truth;  sim¬ 
plicity,  combined  with  a  playful  vivacity,  yet 
suavity  of  manners  ;  a  generous  belief  in  the 
integrity  of  others,  the  consequence  of  his 
own  rectitude  of  purpose ;  an  anxiety  to  do 
justice  to  the  merits  of  others ;  a  liberal  and 
judicious  patronage  of  modest  talent,  strug¬ 
gling  to  escape  from  obscurity,  joined  to  a 
natural  cheerfulness  of  disposition ;  all  united 
to  convert  into  devoted  and  enthusiastic  ad¬ 
mirers,  those  who  first  sought  his  friendship 
from  his  literary  reputation. 

The  fame  of  Roscoe  belongs  to  his  country  : 
— the  memory  of  his  inestimable  qualities 
remains  to  his  friends.” 

dfine 

THE  KING’S  DESSERT-SERVICE. 

For  this  month  past  there  has  been  exhibit¬ 
ing  in  this  great  town,  an  elaborate  specimen 
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of  skill  and  excellence  in  one  of  the  foremost 
of  British  manufactures,  which  we  have  much 
pride  and  pleasure  in  introducing  to  our 
readers.  It  is  a  splendid  dessert-service  of 
porcelain  made  for  His  Majesty,  by  Messrs. 
Brameld,  of  the  Rockingham  Works,  near 
Rotherham,  Yorkshire,  of  British  materials. 
The  designs,  which  are  perfectly  original,  are 
by  Mr.  Brameld;  and  the  pictorial  embellish¬ 
ments  have  been  executed  by  the  artists  of  the 
Rockingham  works.  It  has  taken  five  years 
to  complete  this  beautiful  labour  of  British 
art,  the  charge  for  which  is  upwards  of 
3,000  guineas. 

The  service  consists  of  200  pieces,  viz. 
56  elevated  vases,  baskets,  & c.,  and  12  dozen 
plates :  thus, 


Ice  Pails 
Grand  Baskets 
Triple  Dress  Plates 
Double  Dress  Plates  - 
Mulberry-pattern  Baskets 
Pine-pattern  Baskets  - 
Tropical  Compotiers  - 
Single  Dress  Plates 
Shell  Compotiers 
Plates  - 


8 

8 

8 

4 

4 

4 

8 

8 

4 
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The  Ice  Pail  is  an  elegant  vase;  the 
pedestal  having  a  wreath  of  oak  round  the 
foot,  with  branches  upwards,  forming  two 
medallions,  around  which  is  an  ocean-blue 
ground,  with  trellis-work  of  frosted  gold, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  the  main  pattern  of  every 
piece.  The  stem  of  the  vase  is  a  bunch  of 
green  holly,  with  red  berries ;  the  handles 
are  branches  of  oak,  with  fine,  dead  gold  fo¬ 
liage,  over  the  shoulder  of  the  vase,  upon  a 
field  of  burnished  gold.  The  sides  of  the 
vase  are  blue  and  gold  trellis,  and  wreaths  of 
frosted  gold  oak ;  each  bears  a  medallion  of 
rich  enamel,  the  subjects  partly  humorous, 
from  the  British  school,  and,  partly’',  original 
illustrations  of  the  Waverley  novels.  The 
medallions  on  the  pedestals  are  snow  scenes. 

The  Grand  Basket  is  a  low,  bell-shaped 
vase,  perforated,  and  supported  on  a  stem  of 
oak  aud  branches :  under  the  flange  is  an 
elegant  wreath  of  the  union  J lowers ,  clustering 
about  a  ring  as  an  emblem  of  perpetuity,  and 
frosted  gilt.  This  wreath  is  a  chef  d' oeuvre 
in  the  art  of  pottery.  In  the  middle  of  the 
basket  rises,  (for  a  pine-apple,)  a  cup  formed 
of  the  branches  and  fruit  of  the  red  guava, 
copied  from  a  specimen  grown  by  Mr.  Catt- 
ley,  at  Barnet.  The  medallions  are  minia¬ 
ture  views,  many  original.  This  piece  is 
unique,  and  when  dressed  with  a  pine  in  the 
cup,  and  grapes  in  the  basket,  is  a  beautiful 
group. 

The  Triple  Dress  Plate  consists  of  three 
plates  of  pure  white,  raised  one  above  another, 
by  a  richly  frosted  gold  stem  of  the  pine-tree. 
The  outer  edge  of  each  plate  is  a  ring  of 
gold,  over  which  is  thrown  a  wreath  of  raised 
flowers,  exquisitely  coloured,  and  falling  in¬ 


ward  upon  the  wtiite  plates,  as  we  see  on  ela¬ 
borate  Dresden  baskets,  vases,  and  frames. 
The  pedestal  resembles  that  of  the  other 
pieces,  with  a  magnificent  stem  of  water- 
leaves  in  frosted  and  burnished  gold.  The 
crowning  ornament  is  a  vase  in  corresponding 
style,  relieved  by  two  interiors  after  Teniers 
and  Wilkie.  YVhen  the  vase  is  dressed  with 
a  bouquet  of  lovely  flowers,  and  the  plates 
bear  ornamental  pastry,  this,  the  loftiest  piece 
in  the  service,  has  an  aerial  and  elegant  effect. 

The  Double  Dress  Plate  is  in  the  same 
style  as  the  Triple  Stand,  with  little  variatioi 
of  detail :  for  almond  pastry,  &c. 

The  Mulberry  Basket ,  "for  peaches,  is  a 
light,  open,  wicker  basket,  supported  by 
branches  of  the  mulberry  tree,  enriched  with 
its  dark  fruit. 

The  Pine  Basket,  in  design,  resembles  the 
above,  but  is  supported  by  the  pine-apple. 

The  Tropical  Compotier  is  a  kind  of 
saucer  resting  on  the  fresh  sugar-cane.  It  is 
formed  of  a  wreath  of  East  and  West  Indian 
fruits,  viz.  the  white  guava,  the  custard  apple, 
the  longan,  mangostan,  alligator  pear,  akee 
mammee,  mango,  and  Malay  apple.  It  is  to 
contain  jellies  made  from  these  fruits.  The 
medallions  are  views  in  our  tropical  colonies. 

The  Single  Dress  Plate  is  an  exquisitely 
finished  basket,  supported  by  the  English 
red  wheatsheaf,  with  twining  convolvulus,  &c. 

The  Shell  Compotier  for  preserves,  consists 
of  a  limpet-shell,  with  mussels  and  samphire, 
supported  by  a  stem  of  red  coral.  The  me¬ 
dallions  are  marine  views. 

The  Plate  bears  the  royal  arms,  boldly  yet 
elaborately  painted  upon  a  white  ground  in 
the  centre.  Around  are  four  highly-worked 
wreaths  of  the  union  flowers,  with  Grecian 
ornaments  in  finely-chased  gold,  connecting 
each  wreath.  The  brim  of  the  plate  has  a 
delicate  ground  of  Brunswick  or  sea-blue, 
over  which  are  an  hexagonal  trellis-work  of 
embossed  gold  wire,  and  an  embossed  wreath 
of  oak-leaves  and  acorns  in  pure  gold  ;  the 
last  national  enrichment  having  been  suggest¬ 
ed  to  the  manufacturer  by  the  Queen. 

Independently  of  the'  excellence  of  the 
porcelain,  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  figures 
the  artistical  enrichments  are  extremely  beau¬ 
tiful  and  numerous  :  there  are 


Landscapes  -  -  .  . 

Scenes  from  the  Waverley  Novels  -  y 

Subjects  from  British  School  .  g 

Small  subjects,  ancient  and  modern  -  32 

Groupes  of  flowers  -  .  gQQ 

Total  number  of  subjects  760 


This  service,  by  its  lightness  and  elegance 
will  relieve  the  massive  gold  plateaux,  can¬ 
delabra,  &c.,  which  are  used  at  the  Royai 
state  dinners.  The  whole  will  be  exhibited 
gratuitously,  for  a  short  time,  agreeably 
to  the  wish  of  the  King,  who  was  gra¬ 
ciously  pleased  to  say  to  the  Messrs.  Brameld : 
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‘  It  is  an  honour  to  the  country  to  produce 
so  splendid  a  service,  and  1  wish  everybody 
to  see  it.” 

The  place  of  exhibition  is  Messrs.  Brameld’s, 
the  Griffin  Warehouse,  (late  Weekes’s  Mu¬ 
seum,)  Piccadilly.  The  only  condition  is 
that  parties  present  their  own  card,  with 
address. 


public  journals. 


HURLEPOER  HAI.L  :  OR  THE  VICTIM  OF  IM¬ 
PROVEMENT. 

[The  following  is  abridged  from  a  smart 
paper  in  Bentley's  Miscellany,  the  gist  of 
which  the  ultra  science  of  the  present  day.] 

“  I  will  not  risk  any  more  considerable 
sums  in  visionary  plans,  (said  John,  the  son 
or  old  Roger  Pooledoune,  a  retired  hosier  of 
thq  Ward  of  Cheap.)  Houses  and  lands  are 
certain,  real,  visible,  tangible  property:  I  will 
buy  an  estate,  and  build  a  house  upon  it.” 
Accordingly,  day  after  day  did  he  examine 
those  oracles  of  truth,  the  morning  newspa¬ 
pers  ;  and  particularly  that  portion  of  them 
which  is  the  truest  of  the  true,  the  adver¬ 
tisements  of  the  auctioneers.  Long  did  he 
ponder  over  the  most  desirable  of  investments, 
the  most  eligible  of  sites,  the  paradises  of 
nature,  the  soils  which  scantily  concealed  in¬ 
exhaustible  mines,  the  views  of  hanging 
woods  whose  trees  never  changed  their  fruits: 
long  did  he  balance  which  it  were  best  to 
possess;  and  at  last  he  was  fortunate  enough 
to  be  allowed  to  purchase  one  of  George 
Robins’  most  extraordinary  bargins,  an  estate 
which  was  positively  “  given  away.”  It  was 
nevertheless  dear  enough  to  the  buyer ;  and 
the  seller  had  not  so  much  reason  as  might 
be  imagined  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  pro¬ 
digal  liberality  of  his  agent  on  the  occasion. 
The  land  was  found  to  be  susceptible  of  no 
inconsiderable  improvement:  and  the  charm¬ 
ing,  picturesque,  indescribably  interesting, 
and  gothically  elegant,  fine,  ancient  mansion, 
was  in  truth  little  better  than  an  inconvenient 
and  incongruous  pile  ot  ruins.  But  as  Mr. 
Pooledoune  had,  from  the  first,  intended  to 
cultivate  the  earth  in  his  own  way,  and  to 
erect  a  mansion  upon  his  own  design,  these 
slight  discrepancies  did  not  so  much  signify. 
The  titles  were  actually  good,  and  old  Hur¬ 
lepoer  Hall  was  regularly  transferred,  made 
over,  granted,  and  assigned  to  its  new  pro¬ 
prietor,  John  Pooledoune,  esquire.  It  is  a 
proud  thing  to  be  an  esquire,  the  owner  of 
broad  acres,  to  walk  over  fields  you  can  call 
your  own,  to  speak  of  your  domain  and  your 
country  house,  of  your  Hurlepoer  Hall,  and 
the  parts  and  appurtenances  thereunto  per¬ 
taining.  Never  did  John  Pooledoune  feel  so 
elevated  as  when  he  arrived  in  a  post-chaise 
to  take  possession  of  his  beautiful  estate.  It 
was  only  an  amusing  drawback,  which  served 


to  occupy  his  time,  that  he  had  to  pull  down 
the  old  hall  and  re-edify  it  in  a  modern  style. 
There  was  ready  money,  and  the  work  went 
briskly  on,  till  at  last  a  handsome  villa  stood 
where  Hurlepoer,  or  at  least,  some  of  its  walls, 
had  outbraved  the  winds  and  rains  two  hun¬ 
dred  winters.  It  was  christened  Hosiery 
Hall  by  some  of  the  poor  and  envious  land¬ 
lords  round  about ;  but  it  was  nevertheless  a 
very  pretty  place,  and  constructed  on  the 
most  novel  and  approved  principles  ot  archi¬ 
tecture.  The  foundations  were  laid  in  Ro¬ 
man  cement,  the  timbers  were  steeped  to  sa¬ 
turation  in  Kyan’s  anti-dry-rot  composition, 
and  the  roof  was  of  patent  cast-iron.  Nor 
had  Mr.  P.  during  the  season  been  inatten¬ 
tive  to  the  cultivation  of  his  ground.  The 
steward,  a  positive,  ignorant,  and  impractica¬ 
ble  ass,  was  dismissed  the  service,  for  insist¬ 
ing  upon  sowing  wheat,  and  barley,  and  oats; 
laying  certain  portions  fallow,  and  turnip¬ 
cropping  other  parts.  The  ’squire  taking 
affairs  into  his  own  hands,  the  farm-horses 
were  sold,  and  a  wonderfully  perfect  steam- 
plough  put  into  operation.  Instead  of  turnips, 
the  cow-cabbage  was  introduced,  and  room 
left  about  every  plant  to  allow  it  to  extend  to 
its  full  dimensions  of  from  eighteen  to  twenty- 
two  feet  in  diameter.  The  corn-arable  was 
converted  into  plantations  of  beet-root  for  the 
manufacture  of  sugar,  and  a  thousand  hogs¬ 
heads  for  its  reception  were  ordered  of  the 
coopers.  Every  thing  went  on  tolerably  well 
for  awhile,  except  the  plough,  which  always 
refused  to  move  up  hill  or  to  go  straight  on 
the  level,  and  very  soon  denied  motion  in  any 
manner,  or  in  any  direction.  Mr.  Pooledoune, 
incensed  at  this  misconduct,  which  he  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  stupidity  of  the  ploughman  and 
the  malice  of  the  quondam  driver,  who  had 
no  longer  any  horses  to  drive,  and  conse¬ 
quently  went  whistling  along  side,  occasion¬ 
ally  eyeing  his  useless  whip,  as  if  he  would 
gladly  apply  it  to  his  master’s  back,  in  a 
moment  of  anger  took  the  stilts  himself,  to 
show  the  boors  how  it  ought  to  be  done.  He 
poked  the  fire  and  filled  the  kettle,  and  off 
set  the  machine  with  a  run.  Unluckily  there 
was  a  great  stone  in  the  line  of  the  furrow, 
against  which  the  plough  was  dashed  with 
so  much  force  that  it  tilted  up,  and,  throwing 
down  its  unfortunate  holder,  dashed  the 
burning  coals  and  boiling  steam  all  over  his 
body.  Dreadfully  scalded,  it  was  many  weeks 
before  the  ’squire  was  sufficiently  convales¬ 
cent  to  leave  his  room;  and  when  he  did 
once  again  visit  his  ci-devant  green  fields,  it 
was  as  a  cripple  from  the  severe  accident. 
The  melancholy  of  autumn,  too,  was  upon 
the  scene, — a  melancholy  untempered  to  him 
by  the  sight  of  sweeps  of  ripened  grain,  (the 
yellow  gold  of  nature,)  and  the  busy  hum  of 
harvest.  The  season  had  been  unusually 
dry,  and  the  soil  was  chalky.  Owing  to  this 
the  cow-cabbages  had  not  flourished,  and 
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only  one  here  and  there  was  visible,  and 
about  the  ordinary  size  of  a  tailor’s  dinner, 
though  with  plenty  of  room  to  grow  larger  if 
it  liked.  The  cultivation  of  the  beet-root  was 
hardly  more  successful;  still  there  was  where¬ 
withal  to  try  the  experiment  of  sugar-making, 
and  to  this  our  sanguine  hero  turned  with  his 
indomitable  spirit.  The  process  went  on, 
and  the  roots  were  crushed: — so,  speedily, 
were  his  hopes.  Twenty-seven  barrels  of  bad 
molasses  was  the  produce  of  above  eight 
hundred  acres  of  the  best  land  belonging  to 
Hurlepoer  Hall.  It  was  a  year  of  dead  loss, 
and  there  was  nothing  left  for  it  but  to  get 
through  the  winter  as  comfortably  as  possible, 
and  prepare  for  taking  the  field  in  the  spring 
with  greater  experience,  and  a  more  improved 
system  throughout. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  with  regard  to  the 
weather  in  England,  that  if  there  be  a  balance 
of  good  and  bad,  the  latter  never  fails  to  oc¬ 
cupy  its  fair  proportion  of  foulness.  As  the 
summer  had  been  unusually  warm  and  dry, 
the  winter  turned  out  unusually  cold  and  wet. 
The  rain  hardly  ceased  during  four  months, 
the  country  was  a  swamp,  and  there  was  not 
even  enough  for  a  dry  joke  in  the  parish. 
One  night  the  storm  descended,  hail  was 
shaken  and  lightning  glanced  from  the 
wings  of  the  mighty  tempest:  it  was  a  per¬ 
fect  hurricane,  (for  hurricanes  are  so  called 
when  they  arS  most  fearfully  outrageous,)  and 
blew  great  guns.  In  the  midst  of  the  rattling, 
and  spouting,  and  howling,  a  dreadful  crash 
was  heard  by  the  inhabitants  of  Hurlepoer 
villa;  the  walls  tottered,  and  they  rushed 
forth  in  nakedness  and  desperation.  Nor 
had  they  a  moment  to  spare  ;  for  the  Roman 
cement  foundations  gave  way,  the  anti-dry-rot 
timbers  split  into  a  thousand  splinters,  and 
the  ponderous  patent  iron  roof  descended  with 
one  awful  and  crushing  demolition  upon  the 
wrecks  below.  Poor  Pouledoune  was  again 
unfortunate.  Having  delayed  a  minute  to 
save  an  electrical  apparatus  for  making  dia¬ 
monds  of  flints  and  asparagus,  in  which  he 
had  all  but  succeeded,  he  was  struck  by  a 
projected  mass  of  the  broken  wood,  and  had 
his  right  arm  very  badly  fractured. 

With  these  calamities  terminated  John 
Pouledoune’s  rural  experiments.  Hurlepoer 
was  soon  again  in  the  market,  but  the  value 
of  land  had  fallen  tremendously  within  the 
last  eighteen  months ;  and  though  the 
auctioneer  did  his  utmost,  that  which  had 
cost  twenty  thousand  pounds  so  short  awhile 
ago  was  sold  for  eight  thousand  pounds,  and 
John’s  whole  fortune  reduced  to  little  more 
than  ten.  Still  there  was  a  competency;  and 
with  the  mind  of  a  projector  there  is  always 
contentment.  John  bought  a  small  ready 
furnished  house,  about  two  miles  out  of  Lon¬ 
don,  and  sat  down  under  its  lowly  slate  roof, 
and  all  his  troubles,  with  most  philosophic 
apathy. 


He  had  not  been  settled  in  his  humble 
abode  beyond  the  first  quarter,  making  disco¬ 
veries  in  science  of  the  most  astonishing  des¬ 
cription,  when  a  railroad  between  Billingsgate 
and  Blackwall  drove  him  from  his  home. 
Private  interests  must  always  yield  to  public 
advantages.  The  road  went  right  through 
Mr.  Pooledoune’s  parlour;  but  then,  when 
completed,  how  easy  it  would  be  to  bring,  by 
its  ready  means,  white-bait  from  the  water¬ 
side  to  the  city ;  and  how  much  toil  and  ex¬ 
pense  would  be  saved  to  the  citizens  in  having 
their  feed  without  the  trouble  of  journeying 
so  far  for  it  in  the  heat  of  sultry  summer. 
The  greatest  affliction  to  the  individual  was 
not  the  deterioration  which  his  fortune  again 
experienced  in  removing,  but  a  calamity 
which  had  almost  overwhelmed  even  his 
steadfast  soul.  We  have  said  he  was  on  the 
point  of  realizing  the  most  amazing  discove¬ 
ries  in  natural  science.  By  a  battery  of  un¬ 
limited  galvanic  power,  continually  directed 
to  stones  abstracted  from  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral, 
Waterloo-bridge,  and  the  Monument,  he  had 
ascertained  that  the  church  was  built  of  the 
fur  of  the  pulex,  the  bridge,  of  butterflies’  fa¬ 
cets,  and  the  Monument  of  midges’  wings. 
Indeed  he  had  obtained  all  these  creatures 
entire  and  lively,  in  the  course  of  his  experi¬ 
ments  upon  decomposing  the  St.  Paul’s  peb¬ 
bles,  the  Waterloo-bridge  granite,  and  the 
Monumental  free-stone ;  and  the  only  dif¬ 
ficulty  which  remained  for  solution  was, 
that  above  a  hundred  other  unknown  and 
undescribed  insects,  probably  of  the  antedilu¬ 
vian  world,  had  been  produced  at  the  same 
time,  and  by  the  same  means.  It  was  hard, 
but  the  railroad  caused  the  destruction  of  this 
theory ;  and  several  of  the  retorts  being 
broken,  the  revivification  interrupted,  the 
reanimated  killed,  and  the  whole  process 
served  out,  Mr.  Pooledoune  never  enjoyed 
another  opportunity  for  demonstrating  these 
incomparable  results.  Thousands  of  years 
may  elapse  before  any  other  experimentalist 
succeed  to  such  an  extent ;  and  millions  of 
men  and  philosophers  of  intermediate  gene¬ 
rations  will  die  meanwhile,  ignorant  of  the 
prodigious  injury  done  to  science  and  to  John 
Pooledoune  by  the  railroad  between  Billings¬ 
gate  and  Blackwall. 

As  we  descend,  we  diminish  in  the  eyes  of 
those  to  whom  we  were  distinguished  objects 
whilst  dwelling  on  the  same  or  a  higher  ele¬ 
vation  : — do  we  not  really  become  less  and 
less  ?  Pooledoune’s  pursuits  continued  to  be 
similar  in  character,  in  opinions,  in  expecta¬ 
tions  ;  but,  ah  !  how  different  in  worldly  es¬ 
teem!  At  the  Mechanics’  Institutes  he  was 
no  longer  promoted  to  the  front  seats, — at 
the  Society  of  Arts  he  was  no  more  invited 
to  deliver  his  sentiments, — his  little  contribu¬ 
tion  of  iusulated  facts  was  unsought  by  the 
Statisticals, — and  the  British  Association  was 
too  far  off,  with  its  Edinburgh  and  Dublin 
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festivities,  to  meet  his  convenieney.  Yet  he 
devoted  hi  mself  to  the  confusion  of  knowledge ; 
and,  in  order  to  obtain  larger  interest  on  his 
fading  capital,  he  dabbled  in  Mexican  and 
Payous,  and  Greek  loans. 

Perfecting  a  fulminating  powder  to  super¬ 
sede  the  use  of  gunpowder,  which  could  not 
explode  except  by  the  touch  of  a  particular 
preparation,  an  ounce  of  it  accidentally  igni¬ 
ted  one  day,  and  blew  out  his  right  eye. 

John’s  hair  grew  prematurely  grey  with 
such  crosses,  and  lie  invented  a  dye  to  render 
it  beautifully  black.  Most  of  those  whom  he 
persuaded  to  give  it  a  trial  were  turned  most 
curiously  grizzle,  green,  or  yellow;*  but,  per¬ 
haps  from  using  an  inordinate  quantity,  his 
own  scalp  was  utterly  removed,  and  his  scull 
rendered  as  bald  and  shining  as  a  polished 
pewter-plate,  whence  the  meat  had  been  re¬ 
moved,  but  not  the  gravy. 

He  patronized  Mechi’s  razor-strops,  and 
Hubert’s  roseate  powder,  in  consequence  of 
which  all  the  lower  features  of  his  face  be¬ 
came  a  mass  of  purulent  offence. 

He  took  to  an  infallible  dentifrice,  which 
preserved  the  enamel,  and  whitened  without 
injuring  the  teeth.  It  was  a  noble  specific, 
and  did  nut  contradict  its  advertisement :  but 
all  John’s  teeth  fell  out ;  and  though  the 
enamel  was  preserved,  and  they  were  white, 
his  gums  were  exposed,  empty,  and  red.  He 
supplied  his  loss  with  a  set  of  china  ornaments 
which  made  him  grin  and  nod  like  a  Man¬ 
darin  but  with  which  he  could  not  eat  like  a 
Christian,  nor  sleep  like  a  savage. 

John  got  poorer  and  poorer,  shabbier  and 
shabbier,  sicklier  and  sicklifer.  He  had  been 
blown  up  by  gas,  burnt  down  by  steam, 
ruined  by  railroads,  cursed  by  every  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  whole  pack  of  cards.  He  was 
crippled  in  his  limbs,  deficient  of  an  eye,  dip- 
figured  in  face  and  person,  and,  worse  than 
worst  of  all,  his  friends  knew  that  he  had  but 
little  left,  and  less  to  hope  for.  It  was  not 
four  years  since  John  Pooledoune  had  begun 
his  career  with  a  sound  constitution,  and 
two-and-thirty  thousand  pounds  of  ready  mo- 
ney5 — worth  sixty  thousand  in  any  other  way  ! 
Surely  he  was  the  “  Victim  of  Improvement.” 

Nearly  at  last,  when  seen  in  the  streets, 
John  would  point  to  bis  waterproof  shoes,  and 
hat  the  better  for  being  soaked  twenty-four 
hours  in  a  washing-tub;  and  one  noticed 
that  bis  uglv-looking  outer  garment  was  a 
proof  Macintosh,  and  his  patent  spectacles 
set  in  cases  of  india-rubber.  And  even  his 
sorry  truckle  bed,  to  which  -the  late  ’squire  of 
Hurlepoer  Hall  now  nightly  sought  his  ob¬ 
scure  and  darkling  way,  was  surmounted  by 
a  patent  tick  (it  was  double  tick,  for  he  had 
it  on  credit  from  an  old  philosophical  crony,) 
filled  with  hot  water, — as  had  been  the  brief 

*  Three  under  the  metamorphoses  were  called  by 
their  acquaintance,  the  Grey  Goose,  the  Merman, 
and  the  Yellow -haired  Laddie, — Note,  passim. 


course  of  the  unfortunate  to  whom  it  cotiM 
afford  no  rest. 

Whether  from  the  Macintosh  preservative 
cloak,  the  waterproof  shoes,  the  water-filled 
bed,  the  india-rubber,  or  the  rubs  of  the  wea¬ 
ther,  we  have  not  ascertained  :  but  poor 
John  caught  a  horrid  cold,  and  his  cough  was 
sadly  aggravated  by  a  contrivance  in  his  chim¬ 
ney  for  consuming  its  own  smoke.  This  the 
chimney  resolutely  refused;  and,  like  all  other 
quarrels,  got  so  incensed  that  it  would  not 
even  carry  the  smoke  up.  Cold,  asthma,  suf¬ 
focation,  and  starvation,  were  then  the  mise¬ 
rable  companions  of  the  quondam  wealthy 
John  Pooledoune. 

In  the  misery  of  his  heart,  the  wretched 
man  took  to  drinking.  That  resource  under 
any  circumstances,  must  very  quickly  have 
brought  on  the  crisis  ;  but,  true  to  the  last, 
John  resorted  to  patent  British  brandy,  aud 
his  fate  was  astonishingly  accelerated. 
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CIRCASSIAN  BOATS. 

The  boats  of  various  nations  are  curious 
and  attractive  objects,  in  variety  rivalled  by 
few  specimens  of  human  ingenuity.  Their 
forms  are,  in  many  instances,  highly  pic¬ 
turesque  ;  and  this  beautiful  distinction  may 
be  specially  noticed  in  countries  wherein 
civilization  has  taught  the  people  few  of  her 
subtle  arts. 

The  boats  of  Circassia  on  the  Black  Sea 
present  much  of  the  graceful  beauty  of  con¬ 
struction  which  distinguishes  a  maritime 
people.  Though  they  are  flat  and  without 
a  keel,  the  planks  are  fixed  with  nails  and 
some  wooden  bolts,  against  very  thin  ribs  : 
from  the  prow  there  arises  a  figure  repre¬ 
senting  the  head  of  an  animal  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  name  ;  but  which,  the 
Circassians  say,  is  the  head  of  a  goat.  May 
it  not  be  a  memento  of  the  ram  represented 
on  the  prow  of  the  Greek  vessel  which  bore 
Phryscus,  and  whose  memory  was  so  long 
preserved  by  these  people  ? 

I  he  very  short  oars  of  these  boats,  which 
are  attached  to  rowels  of  an  extraordinary 
length,  have  a  small  wooden  bar  placed 
transversely  to  rest  the  hands  upon  ;  they 
carry  a  helm,  and  a  small,  square  sail.  Many 
of  these  boats  are  large  enough  to  contain 
about  sixty  men  ;  it  is  with  these  that  they 
sometimes  carry  off  unarmed  merchant  ves¬ 
sels  becalmed  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
shore. 

The  Circassian  rowers  frequently  sing  in 
two  choruses,  a  sort  of  chant,  which  they 
accompany  with  the  movement  of  their  oars, 
stronger  or  weaker,  according  to  the  tones 
of  the  air.  They  accompany  this  air  with 
some  very  comical  contortions,  the  execution 
of  which,  in  their  opinion,  is  one  of  the 
principal  requisites  of  a  good  rower. 
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( Circassian  War-boat.) 


The  preceding  wood- cut  is  copied  from 
Three  Voyages  in  the  Black  Sea  to  the 
Coast  of  Circassia  ;  by  the  Chevalier  Tail- 
bout  de  Marigny  ;  just  published. 


lockhart’s  life  of  sir  Walter  scott, 

VOL.  III. 

[Though  our  praise  of  this  work  be  but  “  as 
dust  in  the  balance,”  we  can  scarcely,  with 
justice,  award  it  to  the  present  volume  in  the 
same  proportion  that  we  did  to  its  prede¬ 
cessors.  It  is,  by  no  means,  so  interesting 
as  its  immediate  predecessor,  and  it  falls 
lamentably  short  of  the  first  volume,  with  its 
enchaining  autobiography.  We  hope  this 
deterioration  will  not  continue,  else  what  may 
be  expected  from  the  tenth  volume,  or  the 
conclusion !  The  main  incidents  of  this 
volume  are  the  “flitting”  to  Abbotsford; 
the  publication  of  llokehy ,  the  Bridal  of 
Triermain,  the  Life  and  Edition  of  Swift , 
the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  Guy  Mannering , 
Paicl's  Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk ,  and  the 
Field  of  Waterloo,  in  1815.  In  our  extracts, 
we  pass  for  the  present  over  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  volume  to  reach  a  few  pages  which 
possess  a  seasonable  interest  : — ] 

Letters  on  the  Battle  of  Waterloo. 

The  following  is  the  letter  which  Scott 
addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  imme¬ 
diately  after  seeing  the  field  of  Waterloo  :  — 
To  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  fyc. 

"  My  dear  Lord  Duke, 

<£  I  promised  to  let  you  hear  of  my  wan¬ 
derings,  however  unimportant ;  and  have  now 
the  pleasure  of  informing  your  Grace,  that  I 
am  at  this  present  time  an  inhabitant  ot  the 
Premier  Hotel  de  Cambrai,  after  having  been 
about  a  week  upon  the  Continent.  We  landed 


at  Helvoet,  and  proceeded  to  Brussels,  by 
Bergen-op-Zoom  and  Antwerp,  both  of  which 
are  very  strongly  fortified.  The  ravages  of 
Avar  are  little  remarked  in  a  country  so  rich 
by  nature ;  but  everything  seems  at  present 
stationary,  or  rather  retrograde,  where  capital 
is  required.  The  chateaux  are  deserted,  and 
going  to  decay  ;  no  new  houses  are  built,  and 
those  of  older  dale  are  passing  rapidly  into 
the  possession  of  a  class  inferior  to  those  for 
whom  we  must  suppose  them  to  have  been 
built.  Even  the  old  gentlewoman  of  Babylon 
has  lost  much  of  her  splendour,  and  her  robes 
and  pomp  are  of  a  description  far  subordinate 
to  the  costume  of  her  more  magnificent  days. 
The  dresses  of  the  priests  were  worn  and 
shabby,  both  at  Antwerp  and  Brussels,  and 
reminded  me  of  the  decayed  wardrobe  of  a 
bankrupt  theatre  :  yet,  though  the  gentry  and 
priesthood  have  suffered,  the  eternal  bounty 
of  nature  has  protected  the  lower  ranks  against 
much  distress.  The  unexampled  fertility  of 
the  soil  gives  them  all,  and  more  than  they 
want ;  and  could  they  but  sell  the  grain 
which  they  raise  in  the  Netherlands,  nothing 
else  would  be  wanting  to  render  them  the 
richest  people  (common  people,  that  is  to 
say)  in  the  world. 

“  On  Wednesday  last,  I  rode  over  the 
field  of  Waterloo,  now  for  ever  consecrated  to 
immortality.  The  more  ghastly  tokens  of  the 
carnage  are  now  removed,  the  bodies  both  of 
men  and  horses  being  either  burned  or  buried; 
but  all  the  ground  is  still  torn  with  the  shot 
and  shells,  and  covered  with  cartridges,  old 
hats,  and  shoes,  and  various  relics  of  the  fray 
which  the  peasants  have  not  thought  worth 
removing.  Besides,  at  Waterloo,  and  all  the 
hamlets  in  the  vicinage,  there  is  a  mart  esta¬ 
blished  for  cuirasses  ;  for  the  eagles  Avorn  by 
the  imperial  guard  on  their  caps  ;  for  casques, 
swords,  carabines,  and  similar  articles.  I 
have  bought  two  handsome  cuirasses,  and 
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intend  them,  one  for  Bowhill,  and  one  for 
Abbotsford,  if  I  can  get  them  safe  over, 
which  Major  Pryse  Gordon  has  promised  to 
manage  for  me.  I  have  also,  for  your  Grace, 
one  of  the  little  memorandum  books,  which 
1  picked  up  on  the  field  in  which  every 
French  soldier  was  obliged  to  enter  his  re¬ 
ceipts  and  expenditure,  his  services,  and  even 
his  punishments.  The  field  was  covered 
with  fragments  of  these  records.  I  also  got 
a  good  MS  collection  of  French  songs,  prob¬ 
ably  the  work  of  some  young  officer,  and  a 
croix  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  I  inclose, 
under  another  cover,  a  sketch  of  the  battle, 
made  at  Brussels.  It  is  not,  I  understand, 
strictly  accurate ;  but  sufficiently  so  to  give  a 
good  notion  of  what  took  place.  In  fact,  it 
would  require  twenty  separate  plans  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  battle  at  its  various  stages. 
The  front,  upon  which  the  armies  engaged, 
does  not  exceed  a  long  mile.  Our  line,  in¬ 
deed,  originally  extended  half-a-mile  farther 
towards  the  village  of  Brain-la-Leude ;  but 
as  the  French  indicated  no  disposition  to 
attack  in  that  direction,  the  troops  which 
occupied  this  space  were  gradually  concen¬ 
trated  by  Lord  Wellington,  and  made  to  ad¬ 
vance  till  they  had  reached  Hougomont — a 
sort  of  chateau,  with  a  garden  and  wood 
attached  to  it,  which  was  powerfully  and 
effectually  maintained  by  the  Guards  during 
the  action.  This  place  was  particularly  inte¬ 
resting.  It  was  a  quiet-looking  gentleman’s 
house,  which  had  been  burnt  by  the  French 
shells.  The  defenders,  burnt  out  of  the  house 
itself,  betook  themselves  to  the  little  garden, 
where,  breaking  loop-holes  through  the  brick 
walls,  they  kept  up  a  most  destructive  fire  on 
the  assailants,  who  had  possessed  themselves 
of  a  little  wood  which  surrounds  the  villa  on 
one  side.  In  this  spot  vast  numbers  had 
fallen ;  and,  being  hastily  buried,  the  smell 
is  most  offensive  at  this  moment.  Indeed,  I 
felt  the  same  annoyance  in  many  parts  of  the 
field  ;  and,  did  I  live  near  the  spot,  I  should 
be  anxious  about  the  diseases  which  this 
steaming  carnage  might  occasion.  The  rest 
of  the  ground,  excepting  this  chateau,  and  a 
farm-house  called  La  Hay  Sainte,  early  taken, 
and  long  held,  by  the  French,  because  it  was 
too  close  under  the  brow  of  the  descent  on 
which  our  artillery  was  placed  to  admit  of  the 
pieces  being  depressed  so  as  to  play  into  it, 
— the  rest  of  the  ground,  I  say,  is  quite  open, 
and  lies  between  two  ridges,  one  of  which 
(Mont  St.  Jean)  was  constantly  occupied  by 
the  English ;  the  other,  upon  which  is  the 
farm  of  La  Belle  Alliance,  was  the  position 
of  the  French.  The  slopes  between  are 
gentle  and  varied :  the  ground  everywhere 
practicable  for  cavalry,  as  was  well  expe¬ 
rienced  on  that  memorable  day.  The  cuiras¬ 
siers,  despite  their  arms  of  proof,  were  quite 
inferior  to  our  heavy  dragoons.  The  meeting 
of  the  two  bodies  occasioned  a  noise,  not 


unaptly  compared  to  the  tinkering  and  ham¬ 
mering  of  a  smith’s  shop.  Generally  the 
cuirassiers  came  on  stooping  their  heads  very 
low,  and  giving  point;  the  British  frequently 
struck  away  their  casques  while  they  were  in 
this  position,  and  then  laid  at  the  bare  head. 
Officers  and  soldiers  all  fought,  hand  to  hand, 
without  distinction  ;  and  many  of  the  former 
owed  their  life  to  dexterity  at  their  weapon, 
and  personal  strength  of  body.  Shaw,  the 
milling  Life-Guards’  man,  whom  your  Grace 
may  remember  among  the  champions  of  The 
Fancy,  maintained  the  honour  of  the  fist, 
and  killed  or  disabled  upwards  of  twenty 
Frenchmen,  with  his  single  arm,  until  he 
was  killed  by  the  assault  of  numbers.  At 
one  place,  where  there  is  a  precipitous  sand 
or  gravel  pit,  the  heavy  English  cavalry  drove 
many  of  the  cuirassiers  over  pell-mell,  and 
followed  over  themselves  like  fox  hunters. 
The  conduct  of  the  infantry  and  artillery  was 
equally,  or,  if  possible,  more  distinguished, 
and  it  was  all  fully  necessary ;  for,  besides 
that  our  army  was  much  outnumbered,  a 
great  part  of  the  sum-total  was  foreigners. 
Of  these,  the  Brunswickers  and  Hanoverians 
behaved  very  well ;  the  Belgians  but  sorrily 
enough.  On  one  occasion,  when  a  Belgic 
regiment  fairly  ran  off,  Lord  Wellington  rode 
up  to  them,  and  said,  ‘  My  lads,  you  must 
be  a  little  blown  ;  come,  do  take  your  breath 
for  a  moment,  and  then  we’ll  go  back,  and 
try  if  we  can  do  a  little  better;’  and  he  ac¬ 
tually  carried  them  back  to  the  charge.  He 
was,  indeed,  upon  that  day,  every  where,  and 
the  soul  of  every  thing ;  nor  could  less  than 
his  personal  endeavours  have  supported  the 
spirits  of  the  men  through  a  contest  so  long, 
so  desperate,  and  so  unequal.  At  his  last 
attack,  Buonaparte  brought  up  15,000  of 
his  Guard,  who  had  never  drawn  trigger 
during  the  day.  It  was  upon  their  failure 
that  his  hopes  abandoned  him. 

“  I  spoke  long  with  a  shrewd  Flemish 
peasant,  called  John  de  Costar,  whom  he  had 
seized  upon  as  his  guide,  and  who  remained 
beside  him  the  whole  day,  and  afterwards 
accompanied  him  in  his  flight  as  far  as  Char¬ 
leroi.  Your  Grace  may  be  sure  that  I  inter¬ 
rogated  Mynheer  very  closely  about  what  he 
heard  and  saw.  He  guided  me  to  the  spot 
where  Buonaparte  remained  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  action.  It  w«ls  in  the  highway 
from  Brussels  to  Charleroi,  where  it  runs 
between  two  high  banks,  on  each  of  which 
was  a  French  battery.  He  was  pretty  well 
sheltered  from  the  English  fire ;  and,  though 
many  bullets  flew  over  his  head,  neithbr  he 
nor  any  of  his  suite  were  touched.  His  other 
stations,  during  that  day,  were  still  more 
remote  from  all  danger.  The  story  of  his 
having  an  observatory  erected  for  him  is  a 
mistake.  There  is  such  a  thing,  and  he  re¬ 
paired  to  it  during  the  action  ;  but  it  was 
built  or  erected  some  months  before,  for  the 
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purpose  of  a  trigonometrical  survey  of  the 
country,  by  the  King  of  the  Netherlands. 
Bony's  last  position  was  nearly  fronting  a  tree, 
where  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  stationed; 
there  was  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
between  them  ;  but  Bony  was  well  sheltered, 
and  the  Duke  so  much  exposed,  that  the  tree 
is  barked  in  several  places  by  the  cannon¬ 
balls  levelled  at  him.  As  for  Bony,  De  Cos¬ 
tar  says  he  was  very  cool  during  the  whole 
day,  and  even  gay.  As  the  cannon-balls 
flew  over  them,  De  Costar  ducked  ;  at  which 
the  Emperor  laughed,  and  told  him  they 
would  hit  him  all  the  same.  At  length, 
about  the  time  he  made  his  grand  and  last 
effort,  the  fire  of  the  Prussian  artillery  was 
heard  upon  his  right,  and  the  heads  of  their 
columns  became  visible,  pressing  out  of  the 
woods.  Aid-de-camp  after  aid-de-camp  came 
with  the  tidings  of  their  advance,  to  which 
Bony  only  replied,  attendez ,  attendez  un 
instant,  until  he  saw  his  troops,  fantassins 
et  cavaliers,  return  in  disorder  from  the 
attack.  He  then  observed  hastily  to  a  general 
beside  him,  je  crois  qu'ils  sont  meles.  The 
person  to  whom  he  spoke,  hastily  raised  the 
spyglass  to  his  eye ;  but  Bony,  whom  the 
first  glance  had  satisfied  of  their  total  dis¬ 
comfiture,  bent  his  face  to  the  ground,  and 
shook  his  head  twice,  his  complexion  being 
then  as  pale  as  death.  The  general  then 
said  something,  to  which  Buonaparte  an¬ 
swered,  c'est  trop  tard — sauvons  nous.  Just 
at  that  moment,  the  allied  troops,  cavalry  and 
infantry,  appeared  in  full  advance  on  all 
hands  ;  and  the  Prussians,  operating  upon 
the  right  flank  of  the  French,  were  rapidly 
gaining  their  rear.  Bony,  therefore,  was 
compelled  to  abandon  the  high-road,  which, 
besides,  was  choked  with  dead,  with  baggage, 
and  with  cannon ;  and,  gaining  the  open 
country,  kept  at  full  gallop,  until  he  gained, 
like  Johnnie  Cope,  the  van  of  the  flying 
army.  The  marshals  followed  his  example ; 
and  it  was  the  most  complete  sauve  qui  peut 
that  can  well  be  imagined.  Nevertheless, 
the  prisoners  who  were  brought  into  Brussels 
maintained  their  national  impudence,  and 
boldly  avowed  their  intention  of  sacking  the 
city  with  every  sort  ot  severity.  At  the  same 
time  they  had  friends  there.  One  man  of 
rank  and  wealth  went  over  to  Bony  during 
the  action,  and  I  saw  his  hotel  converted 
into  an  hospital  for  wounded  soldiers.  It 
occupied  one-half  of  one  of  the  sides  of  the 
Place  Royale,  a  noble  square,  which  your 
Grace  has  probably  seen.  But,  in  general, 
the  inhabitants  of  Brussels  were  very  diffe¬ 
rently  disposed  ;  and  their  benevolence  to  our 
poor  wounded  fellows  was  unbounded.  The 
difficulty  was  to  prevent  them  from  killing 
their  guests  with  kindness,  by  giving  them 

butcher’s  meat  and  wine  during  their  fever.” 
*  *  *  *  * 

The  only  letter  which  Scott  addressed  to 


Joanna  Baillie,  while  in  Paris,  goes  over 
partly  the  same  ground  : — I  transcribe  the 
rest. 

“  Paris,  6th  Sept,  1815. 

“  My  dear  Friend, 

“  I  owe  you  a  long  letter,  but  my  late 
travels  and  the  date  of  this  epistle  will  be  a 
tolerable  plea  for  your  indulgence.  The 
truth  is,  I  became  very  restless  after  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  and  was  only  detained  by 
the  necessity  of  attending  a  friend’s  marriage 
from  setting  off  instantly  for  the  Continent. 
At  length,  however,  I  got  away  to  Brussels, 
and  was  on  the  memorable  field  of  battle 
about  five  weeks  after  it  had  been  fought. 

“  If  our  army  had  been  all  British,  the  day 
would  have  been  soon  decided  ;  but  the  Duke, 
or,  as  they  call  him  here,  from  his  detestation 
of  all  manner  of  foppery,  the  Beau ,  had  not 
above  35,000  British.  All  this  was  to  be 
supplied  by  treble  exertion  on  the  part  ol  our 
troops.  The  Duke  was  everywhere  during 
the  battle  ;  and  it  was  the  mercy  of  Heaven 
that  protected  him,  when  all  his  staff’  had 
been  killed  or  wounded  round  him.  I  asked 
him,  among  many  other  questions,  if  he  had 
seen  Buonaparte ;  he  said  ‘  No ;  but  at  one 
time,  from  the  repeated  shouts  of  Vive  l'  Em- 
per  ear,  I  thought  he  must  be  near.’  This 
was  when  John  De  Costar  placed  him  in  the 
hollow  way.  I  think,  so  near  as  I  can  judge, 
there  may  at  that  time  have  been  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  between  these  two  great  generals. 

“  The  fate  of  the  French,  after  this  day  of 
decisive  appeal,  has  been  severe  enough. 
There  were  never  people  more  mortified,  more 
subdued,  and  apparently  more  broken  in 
spirit.  They  submit  with  sad  civility  to  the 
extortions  of  the  Prussians  and  the  Russians, 
and  avenge  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the 
English,  whom  they  charge  three  prices  for 
everything,  because  they  are  the  only  people 
who  pay  at  all.  They  are  in  the  right,  how¬ 
ever,  to  enforce  discipline  and  good  order, 
which  not  only  maintains  the  national  cha¬ 
racter  in  the  mean  time,  but  will  prevent  the 
army  from  suffering  by  habits  of  indulgence. 
I  question  if  the  Prussians  will  soon  regain 
their  discipline  and  habits  of  hardihood.  At 
present  their  powers  of  eating  and  drinking, 
which  are  really  something  preternatural,  are 
exerted  to  the  very  utmost.  A  thin  Prussian 
boy,  whom  I  sometimes  see,  eats  in  one  day 
as  much  as  three  English  ploughmen.  At 
daybreak  he  roars  for  chocolate  and  eggs  ; 
about  nine  he  breakfasts  more  solemnly  a  la 
fourchette,  when,  besides  all  the  usual  appa¬ 
ratus  of  an  English  dejeuner ,  he  eais  a  world 
of  cutlets,  oysters,  fruit,  &c.,  and  drinks  a 
glass  of  brandy  and  a  bottle  of  champagne. 
His  dinner  might  serve  Garagantua,  at  which 

he  gets  himself  about  three  parts  drunk _ a 

circumstance  which  does  not  prevent  the 
charge  upon  cold  meat,  with  tea  and  choco¬ 
late,  about  six  o’clock ;  and  concluding  the 
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whole  vvitli  an  immense  supper.  Positively 
the  appetite  of  this  lad  reminds  one  of  the 
Eastern  tale  of  a  man  taken  out  of  the  sea 
by  a  ship’s  crew,  who,  in  return,  ate  up  all 
the  provisions  of  the  vessel.  He  was,  I 
think,  flown  away  with  by  a  roc  ;  but  from 
what  quarter  of  the  heavens  the  French  are 
to  look  for  deliverance  from  these  devourers, 
I  cannot  presume  to  guess. 

“  The  needless  wreck  and  ruin  which  they 
make  in  the  houses,  adds  much  to  the  incon¬ 
venience  of  their  presence.  Most  of  the  cha¬ 
teaux,  where  the  Prussians  are  quartered,  are 
what  is  technically  called  rumped ,  that  is  to 
say,  plundered  out  and  out.  In  the  fine 
chateau  of  Montmorency,  for  instance,  the 
most  splendid  apartments,  highly  ornamented 
with  gilding  and  carving,  were  converted  into 
barracks  for  the  dirtiest  and  most  savage¬ 
looking  hussars  I  have  yet  seen.  Imagine 
the  work  these  fellows  make  with  velvet 
hangings  and  embroidery.  I  saw  one  hag 
boiling  her  camp-kettle  with  part  of  a  picture- 
frame  ;  the  picture  itself  has  probably  gone 
to  Prussia.  With  all  this  greediness  and 
love  of  mischief,  the  Prussians  are  not  blood¬ 
thirsty  ;  and  their  utmost  violence  seldom 
exceeds  a  blow  or  two  with  the  flat  of  the 
sabre.  They  are  also  very  civil  to  the  women, 
and  in  both  respects  behave  much  better 
than  the  French  did  in  their  country;  but 
they  follow  the  bad  example  quite  close 
enough  for  the  sake  of  humanity  and  of  disci¬ 
pline.  As  for  our  people,  they  live  in  a  most 
orderly  and  regular  manner.  All  the  young 
men  pique  themselves  on  imitating  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  in  non-chalance  and  coolness 
of  manner  ;  so  they  wander  about  everywhere, 
with  their  hands  in  the  pockets  of  their  long 
waistcoats,  or  cantering  upon  Cossack  ponies, 
staring  and  whistling,  and  trotting  to  and 
fro,  as  if  all  Paris  was  theirs.  The  French 
hate  them  sufficiently  for  the  hauteur  of 
their  manner  and  pretensions,  but  the  grounds 
of  dislike  against  us  are  drowned  in  the  actual 
detestation  afforded  by  the  other  powers. 

“  This  morning  I  saw  a  grand  military 
spectacle,—  about  20,000  Russians  pass  in 
review  before  all  the  Kings  and  Dominations 
who  are  now  resident  at  Paris.  The  Empe¬ 
ror,  King  of  Prussia,  Duke  of  Wellington, 
with  their  numerous  and  brilliant  attendance 
of  generals,  staff- officers,  &c.,  were  in  the 
centre  of  what  is  called  the  Place  Louis 
Quinze,  almost  on  the  very  spot  where  Louis 
XVI.  was  beheaded.  A  very  long  avenue, 
which  faces  the  station  where  they  were 
placed,  was  like  a  glowing  furnace,  so  fiercely 
were  the  sunbeams  reflected  from  the  arms 
of  the  host  by  which  it  was  filled.  A  body 
of  Cossacks  kept  the  ground  with  their  pikes, 
and,  by  their  wild  appearance,  added  to  the 
singularity  of  the  scene.  On  one  hand  was 
the  extended  lineof  the  Tuileries,seen  through 
the  gardens  and  the  rows  of  orange  trees  ; 


on  the  other,  the  long  column  of  troops  ad  - 
vancing  to  the  music.  Behind  was  a  long 
colonnade,  forming  the  front  to  the  palace, 
where  the  Chamber  of  Representatives  are 
to  hold  their  sittings ;  and  in  front  of  the 
monarchs  was  a  superb  row  of  buildings,  on 
which  you  distinguish  the  bronze  pillar 
erected  by  Napoleon  to  commemorate  his 
victories  over  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria, 
whose  princes  were  now  reviewing  their  vic¬ 
torious  armies  in  what  was  so  lately  his  capi¬ 
tal.  Your  fancy,  my  dear  friend,  will  antici¬ 
pate,  better  than  I  can  express,  the  thousand 
sentiments  which  arose  in  my  mind  from 
witnessing  such  a  splendid  scene,  in  a  spot 
connected  with  such  various  associations.  It 
may  give  you  some  idea  of  the  feelings  of  the 
French  —  once  so  fond  of  spectacles  to 
know  that.  I  think,  there  were  not  a  hundred 
of  that  nation  looking  on.  Yet  this  country 
will  soon  recover  the  actual  losses  she  has 
sustained,  for  never  was  there  a  soil  so  blessed 
by  nature,  or  so  rich  in  corn,  wine,  and  oil, 
and  in  the  animated  industry  of  its  inha¬ 
bitants.  France  is  at  present  the  fabled 
giant,  struggling,  or  rather  lying  supine, 
under  the  load  of  mountains  which  have  been 
precipitated  on  her ;  but  she  is  not,  and  can¬ 
not  be  crushed.  Remove  the  incumbent 
weight  of  600,000  or  700.000  foreigners,  and 
she  will  soon  stand  upright — happy,  if  expe¬ 
rience  shall  have  taught  her  to  be  contented 
to  exert  her  natural  strength  only  for  her  own 
protection,  and  not  for  the  annoyance  of  her 
neighbours.  1  am  cut  short  in  my  lucubra¬ 
tions,  by  an  opportunity  to  send  this  letter 
with  Lord  Castlereagh's  despatches  ;  which 
is  of  less  consequence,  as  1  will  endeavour  to 
see  you  in  passing  through  London.  I  leave 
this  city  for  Dieppe  on  Saturday,  but  I  intend 
to  go  round  by  Harfleur,  if  possible.  Ever 
your  truly  obliged  and  affectionate, 

“  Walter  Scott.” 


Cleanings. 


GIFTS. 

Owen  Feltham  says  :  When  love  and  gra¬ 
titude  grow  in  the  heart,  it  will  not  only 
blossom  in  the  tongue,  but  fructify  in  the 
hand  by  action  and  expression.  Certainly, 
there  is  a  greater  force  in  gifts  than  men 
usually  think  of:  they  conquer  both  the  wise 
and  foolish.  It  was  said  of  Philip,  that  his 
gold,  and  not  his  iron,  had  subdued  all 
Greece.  He  that  hath  business,  and  spares 
his  hand  in  presenting,  angles  without  a  bait ; 
and  oftirnes  renders  him  that  he  would  have 
his  friend  bis  enemy.  A  kindness  unre¬ 
warded  turns  into  neglect,  as  if  we  slighted 
both  the  man  and  the  matter.  It  is  true,  in 
administrations  of  justice,  where  men  ought 
uncorruptedly  to  adorn  their  high  tribunals, 
where  the  public  are  concerned,  and  men,  be- 
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sides  conscience,  are  bound  up  by  the  so- 
lemness  of  oaths,  it  is  a  sin  to  accept,  and 
doubtless,  no  virtue  to  offer.  Though  the 
client  does  not  swear  that  lie  will  not  offer, 
yet  the  judge  is  bound  not  to  take.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  whoever  offers  it  out  of  sinister  ends 
to  himself,  with  but  the  least  thought  of  per¬ 
verting  justice,  and  whoever  takes  it  out  of 
the  desire  of  gain,  intending  thereby  to  be 
partial,  come  both  within  the  guilt  of  bribery; 
and  it  is  from  the  great  influence  that  gifts 
have  upon  men,  that  the  laws  have  been  so 
severe  against  them ;  indeed,  it  is  not  fit  for 
a  corrupt  mau  to  know  the  power  that  gifts 
have  over  men’s  minds  :  they  gently  move 
them  from  their  grounds  of  right  and  justice, 
they  bring  a  stranger  into  affinity,  an  enemy 
into  a  friend.  A  gift,  besides  the  blinding 
of  the  eyes  of  the  wise,  is  a  beloved  jewel,  a 
stone  of  grace,  and  prospers  whithersoever  it 
turns.  A  man’s  gift  makes  room  for  him,  it 
throws  opeu  doors,  puts  out  the  watchman’s 
light,  and  brings  him  to  the  great  man’s 
presence.  Before  favours  received,  they 
seem  to  speak  affection  and  regard  ;  after¬ 
wards,  gratitude  and  acknowledgment.  It  is 
not  good  to  be  constant  in  gifts  at  fixed  and 
set  times ;  for  custom,  as  in  other  things,  so 
in  this,  does  usually  run  into  law.  Expecta¬ 
tion  will  diminish  the  value  of  a  freewill- 
offering,  and  it  will  quickly  become  an 
obliged  sacrifice,  which,  if  we  omit,  we  dis¬ 
please.  This  was  seen  in  new-year’s-gifts, 
which,  from  being  at  first  only  auspicious 
and  honorary,  grew  to  that  pass  in  the  time 
of  Augustus,  that  every  man  brought  them 
to  the  capital  and  left  them,  though  Augus¬ 
tus  was  not  there  ;  and  Caligula,  by  an  edict, 
ordered  them  to  be  brought  him.  It  is  best, 
when  we  give,  to  do  it  so  as  it  may  be  sure 
to  show  either  love,  respect,  or  thankfulness ; 
and  great  presents  are  not  so  much  to  he 
commended  as  those  that  take  the  fancy, 
that  square  with  a  present  occasion,  and  may 
be  often  of  use  in  the  eye,  whereby  we  may 
be  retained  in  remembrance.  The  bottle  of 
water  which  Peribarzanes  had  from  the 
countryman,  was  so  grateful  to  Artaxerxes, 
when  he  was  thirsty,  that  he  would  not  suffer 
the  peasant  it  was  had  from  to  depart  till  he 
had  lifted  him  from  poverty  to  wealth.  A 
noble  heart  wears  fetters  when  he  is  behold¬ 
ing  ;  and  sometimes,  rather  than  be  over¬ 
come,  will  give  more  than  his  estate  will  al¬ 
low,  choosing  rather  to  be  a  loser  than  not  to 
requite  a  benefit.  Among  the  Romans,  do¬ 
nations  between  those  who  were  married  were 
forbidden,  unless  to  purchase  honour  with  ; 
perhaps,  because  they  would  have  love  so 
pure  and  natural  between  them,  that  nothing 
of  art  should  intervene :  between  other  rela¬ 
tions,  they  held  them  as  the  bond  of  affection 
and  friendship.  And  they  had  their  cus¬ 
tomary  seasons  for  such  intermutual  expres¬ 
sions  of  regard  by  presents ;  as,  on  the  first 


of  December,  at  their  Saturnalian  feasts;  on 
the  first  of  January,  for  their  new  year’s-gifts  ; 
on  their  birth  days ;  and  on  the  calends  of 
March,  when  umbrella  and  amber  were  sent 
to  females,  in  memory  of  the  service  done  by 
the  Sabine  women.  But,  at  all  times,  such 
gifts  as  were  merely  given  out  of  affection 
and  benignity,  or  those  that  were  amiable 
and  honorary,  were  never  forbidden  ;  for, 
having  no  ends  but  these,  they  were  repre- 
hendable  if  not  done,  but  much  commended 
if  they  were  performed.  A  man  may  give 
for  love,  for  merit,  for  gratitude,  for  honour  ; 
to  engage  a  lawful  favour,  or  prevent  a  me¬ 
nacing  storm  ;  but  never  to  betray,  or  to  en¬ 
tice  to  injustice ;  for,  though  the  pretence  be 
love  and  honour,  the  aim  is  interest ;  and,  if 
it  be  a  bribe,  it  never  hath  a  prevalency. 

W.  G.  C. 


f2otc3  of  a  3£Uattn\ 


RA.1I.RO ADS  IN  AMERICA. 

[Miss  Martineau,  in  her  clever  and  enter¬ 
taining  Society  in  America,  notes  : 

Almost  all  the  railroad  travelling  in  Ame¬ 
rica  is  very  fatiguing  and  noisy.  I  was  told 
that  this  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  roads 
being  put  to  use  as  soon  as  finished,  instead 
of  the  work  being  left  to  settle  for  some 
months.  How  far  this  is  true,  I  do  not 
pretend  to  say.  The  rairoads  which  I  saw  in 
progress,  were  laid  on  wood  instead  of  stone. 
The  patentee  discovered  that  wood  settles 
after  frost  more  evenly  than  stone.  The 
original  cost  in  the  State  of  New  York,  is 
about  two  thousand  dollars  per  mile. 

One  great  inconvenience  of  the  American 
railroads  is  that,  from  wood  being  used  for 
fuel,  there  is  an  incessant  shower  of  large 
sparks,  destructive  to  dress  and  comfort, 
unless  all  the  windows  be  shut ;  which  is 
impossible  in  warm  weather.  Some  serious 
accidents  from  fire  have  happened  in  this 
way;  and,  during  my  last  trip  on  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  and  Philadelphia  railroad,  a  lady  in 
the  car  had  a  shawl  burned  to  destruction  on 
her  shoulders  ;  and  1  found  that  my  own 
gown  had  thirteen  holes  in  it ;  and  my  veil, 
with  which  I  saved  my  eyes,  more  than  could 
be  counted. 

***** 

When  I  first  crossed  the  Alleghanies,  in 
November,  1834,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
stupendous  Portage  railroad,  running  be¬ 
tween  the  two  canals  which  reach  the  op¬ 
posite  bases  of  the  mountains.  The  stage 
in  which  I  travelled  was  on  one  side  of  a 
deep  ravine,  bristling  with  pines  ;  while  on 
the  other  side  was  the  lofty  embankment, 
such  a  wall  as  I  had  never  imagined  could 
be  built,  on  the  summit  of  which  ran  the 
railroad,  its  line  traceable  for  some  miles, 
with  frequent  stations  and  trains  of  baggage- 
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cars.  One  track  of  this  road  had  not  long 
been  opened  ;  and  the  work  was  a  splendid 
novelty.  I  had  afterwards  the  pleasure  of 
travelling  on  it  from  end  to  end. 

This  road  is  upwards  of  thirty-six  miles  in 
length,  and  at  one  point  reaches  an  elevation 
of  2,491  feet  above  the  sea.  It  consists  of 
eleven  levels,  and  ten  inclined  planes.  About 
three  hundred  feet  of  the  road,  at  the  head 
and  foot  of  each  plane,  is  made  exactly  level. 
The  embankments  were  made  twenty-five 
feet  wide  at  the  top,  and  the  bed  of  the  road 
in  excavations  is  twenty-five  feet,  with  wide 
side-ditches.  Much  care  in  drainage  was 
necessary,  as  the  road  passes  chiefly  along  the 
steep  slopes  of  hills,  of  clayey  soil,  and  over 
innumerable  small  streams.  Sixty-eight  cul¬ 
verts  of  masonry  pass  under  the  road,  and 
eighty- five  drains.  There  are  four  viaducts 
of  hammer-dressed  sandstone,  to  carry  the 
line  over  streams.  The  most  splendid  of 
these  is  over  the  Conemaugh,  eight  miles 
from  Johnstown.  It  has  a  semi-circular  arch 
of  eighty- feet  span ;  the  top  of  whose  masonry 
is  seventy  feet  above  the  water.  There  is  a 
tunnel  through  a  spur  of  the  Alleghany,  nine 
hundred  and  one  feet  long,  by  twenty  feet 
wide,  and  nineteen  high.  The  foundations 
of  this  road  are  partly  stone,  and  partly  wood. 
Each  station  has  two  steam-engines ;  one 
being  used  at  a  time,  and  the  other  provided 
to  prevent  delay,  in  case  of  accident.  Four- 
cars,  each  loaded  with  7,000  lbs.  can  be 
drawn  up,  and  four  such  let  down  at  a  time ; 
and  from  six  to  ten  such  trips  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  an  hour.  A  safety-car  is  attached 
to  the  train,  both  in  ascending  and  descending; 
and  though  not  an  absolute  safeguard,  it  much 
increases  the  security.  This  little  machine 
when  pressed  upon  from  behind,  grounds  its 
point,  and  materially  checks  the  velocity  of 
the  otherwise  flying  train.  The  iron  rails, 
and  some  other  of  the  metal  portions  of  the 
work,  were  imported  from  Great  Britain. 

The  cost  of  constructing  this  railroad  at 
the  contract  prices  was  1 ,634.357  dollars;  but 
this  does  not  include  office  expenses,  or  en¬ 
gineering,  or  accidental  extra  allowances  to 
contractors.  During  the  first  year  of  the  two 
tracks  being  opened,  fifty  thousand  tons  of 
freight,  and  twenty  thousand  passengers, 
passed  over  the  road. 

Five  years  before,  this  line  of  passage  was 
an  untrodden  wilderness.  The  act  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  commencement  of  the  work  passed 
the  Pennsylvania  legislature  on  the  21st  of 
March,  1831.  On  the  12th  of  the  next  month, 
the  tents  of  the  first  working  party  were 
pitched  at  the  head  of  the  mountain  branch 
of  the  Conemaugh.  The  party  consisted  of 
two  engineers,  a  surveyor,  twelve  assistants 
and  axemen,  and  a  cook.  A  track,  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  feet  wide,  overgrown  with 
heavy  spruce,  and  hemlock  timber,  had  to  be 
cleared,  for  a  distance  of  thirty  miles.  The 


amount  of  labour  was  increased  as  the  work 
proceeded;  and,  at  one  time,  as  many  as  two 
thousand  men  were  employed  upon  the  road. 
On  the  26th  of  November,  1833,  the  first 
car  traversed  the  whole  length  on  the  single 
track  that  was  finished.  The  canals  were 
then  closed  for  the  season  ;  but,  during  the 
next  March  the  road  was  opened  for  a  public 
highway.  In  another  year,  the  enterprise 
was  completed:  and  in  May,  1835,  the  State 
furnished  the  whole  motive  power.  The  stu¬ 
pendous  work  was  then  in  full  operation. 


C!)c  ^atuvalt'St. 


EXTINCTION  OF  ANIMALS. 

This  extraordinary  law  of  nature,  with  which 
geology  first  made  us  acquainted,  is  perhaps, 
through  the  agency  of  man,  in  more  active 
operation  at  the  present  time,  than  it  has 
been  at  any  period  since  the  creation  of  our 
planet.  Of  this  we  have  a  striking  instance 
in  the  fur  trade.  The  animals  that  supply 
furs  are  pursued  with  unceasing  hostility. 
Immediately  after  South  Georgia  was  ex¬ 
plored  by  Captain  Cook,  in  177E  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  commenced  carrying  seal-skins  from 
thence  to  China,  where  they  obtained  the 
most  exorbitant  prices.  One  million  two 
hundred  thousand  skins  have  been  taken 
from  that  island  alone  since  that  period,  and 
nearly  an  equal  number  from  the  Island  of 
Desolation  !  The  number  of  the  fur  seals 
killed  in  the  South  Shetland  Islands  (S.  lat. 
63  deg.)  in  1821  and  1822,  amounted  to 
three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  1  This 
valuable  animal  is  now  almost  extinct  in  all 
those  islands.  From  the  most  authentic 
statements,  it  appears  certain  that  the  fur 
trade  must  henceforward  decline.  The  ad¬ 
vanced  state  of  geographical  science  shows 
that  no  new  countries  remain  to  be  explored. 
In  North  America,  the  animals  are  slowly 
decreasing,  from  the  persevering  efforts  and 
indiscriminate  slaughter  practised  by  the 
hunters,  and  by  the  appropriation  to  the  uses 
of  man  of  those  forests  and  the  rivers  which 
have  afforded  them  food  and  protection.  They 
recede  with  the  Aborigines  before  the  tide  of 
civilization. — American  Journal  of  Science. 


SPLENDID  FLOWER. 

The  following  description  of  the  nymphea 
nelumbo  is  given  by  Mr.  Flint  in  his  History 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley  :  Among  the  flow¬ 
ering  aquatic  plants,  there  is  one  that,  for 
magnificence  and  beauty,  stands  unrivalled 
and  alone.  It  rises  from  a  root  resembling 
the  large  stump  of  a  cabbage,  from  two  to 
ten  feet  deep  in  the  water.  It  has  an  ellipti¬ 
cal,  smooth,  and  verdant  leaf,  some  of  the 
largest  being  of  the  size  of  a  parasol.  The 
muddy  bayons  and  stagnant  waters  of  the 
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Arkansas  are  often  so  covered  with  the 
leaves,  that  the  sand-piper  walks  abroad  on 
the  surface  of  them,  without  dipping  her 
feet  in  the  water.  The  Indians  call  it  pa- 
nocco,  but  its  botanical  name  is  nymphea  ne- 
lumbo,  the  flowers  being  enlarged  copies  of 
nymphea  odorata ,  or  New  England  pond 
lily  :  they  have  a  cup  of  the  same  elegant 
conformation,  and  the  brilliant  white  and 
yellow  of  that  flower,  but  want  its  ambrosial 
fragrance.  It  resembles,  in  size  and  frag¬ 
rance,  the  flower  of  the  laurel  magnolia. 
They  have  their  home  in  dead  lakes,  in  the 
centre  of  cypress  swamps.  Musquitoes  swarm 
above ;  obscene  fowls  and  carrion  vultures 
wheel  their  flights  over  them  ;  alligators 
swim  among  their  roots ;  and  the  mocasin 
snake  basks  on  their  leaves.  In  such  lonely 
and  repulsive  situations,  and  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  is  arrayed  one  of  the  most  gaudy 
and  brilliant  display  of  flowers  in  the  crea¬ 
tion.  In  the  capsule  are  imbedded  from  four 
to  six  acorn-shaped  seeds,  which  the  Indians 
roast  and  eat,  when  green;  they  are  also 
dried  and  eaten  as  nuts,  or  pulverized  into 
meal,  from  which  is  made  a  kind  of  bread. 

W.  G.  C. 


HOT  SPRINGS. 

The  following  description  of  the  hot  springs 
at  Jumnotri,  is  given  by  Captain  Hodgson, 
in  his  account  of  his  journey,  in  April,  1821, 
to  the  source  of  the  Jumna : — At  Jumnotri, 
the  snow  which  covered  and  concealed  the 
stream  was  about  sixty  yards  wide,  and  was 
bounded  on  the  right  and  left  by  mural  pre¬ 
cipices  of  granite.  It  was  about  forty  feet 
five  inches  and  a  half  thick,  and  had  fallen 
from  the  precipices  above.  At  the  distance 
of  about  five  hundred  yards  in  front,  a  part  of 
the  base  of  the  great  Jumnotri  mountain 
rose  abruptly,  cased  in  snow  and  ice,  termi¬ 
nating  the  head  of  this  defile,  in  which  the 
Jumna  originates.  I  was  able  to  measure 
the  thickness  of  the  bed  of  snow  over  the 
stream  very  exactly,  by  means  of  a  plumb- 
line  let  down  through  one  of  the  holes  in  it, 
which  was  caused  by  the  steam  of  a  great 
number  of  boiling  springs,  on  the  border  of 
the  Jumna.  The  snow  was  very  solid  and 
hard  frozen,  but  we  found  means  to  descend 
through  it  to  the  Jumna,  by  an  exceedingly 
steep  and  narrow,  dark  hole,  made  by  the 
steam,  where  we  witnessed  a  very  extraordi¬ 
nary  scene,  for  which  we  were  indebted  to 
the  earliness  of  the  season,  and  the  unusual 
quantity  of  snow  which  had  fallen  that  sea¬ 
son.  When  I  got  a  footing  at  the  stream, 
which  was  here  only  a  pace  wide,  it  was  some 
time  before  I  could  discern  anything,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  darkness  of  the  place,  made  so 
by  the  thick  steam  ;  but,  having  some  white 
lights  with  me,  I  fired  them,  and  by  their 
glare  was  able  to  see  and  admire  the  curious 


domes  of  snow  overhead  :  these  were  caused 
by  the  hot  steam  melting  the  snow  over  it. 
Some  of  these  excavations  were  very  spaci¬ 
ous,  resembling  vaulted  roofs  of  marble  ;  and 
the  snow,  as  it  melted,  fell  in  showers,  like 
heavy  rain,  into  the  stream,  which  appeared  to 
owe  its  origin  in  a  great  measure  to  these 
supplies.  Having  only  a  short  scale  ther¬ 
mometer  with  me,  I  could  not  ascertain  the 
precise  heat  of  the  spring,  but  it  was  too  hot 
to  keep  the  finger  in  it  for  more  than  two 
seconds  :  it  must  have  been  near  the  boiling 
point.  Rice  boiled  in  it  but  imperfectly. 
The  range  of  springs  is  very  extensive,  but  I 
could  not  visit  the  whole  of  them,  a  great 
number  being  in  dark  recesses  and  snow 
caverns.  The  water  in  them  rose  up  with 
great  ebullition  through  crevices  in  the  gra¬ 
nite  rock,  and  deposited  a  ferruginous  sedi¬ 
ment.  It  was  tasteless  and  had  not  any 
peculiar  smell.  W.  G.  C. 

Midnight  Reflections. — “  The  iron  tongue 
of  midnight  ”  proclaims  another  day  gone 
for  ever. 

How  we  loiter  away  our  lives !  If  we 
wasted  our  means  as  we  do  our  time,  we 
should  be  bankrupts  all. 

We  live  on  resolutions  instead  of  perform¬ 
ances,  and  content  ourselves  with  the  ease  of 
the  present,  in  the  confidence  of  future  exer¬ 
tion.  We  condemn  the  omissions  of  others, 
and  overlook  our  own. 

We  neglect  the  advantages  we  have,  and 
think  what  we  should  do  if  we  were  some¬ 
thing  else  than  what  we  are. 

We  look  back  upon  the  past,  and  sigh  that 
we  did  not  begin  then  ;  yet  we  let  the  present 
slip  as  we  let  the  past  before. 

We  possess  each  the  sovereignty  of  our¬ 
selves— the  noblest  and  most  profitable  field 
in  which  to  exercise  dominion,  but  we  busy 
ourselves  most  in  what  least  concerns  us. 
We  make  ourselves  slaves  where  we  might 
be  kings,  and  seek  for  power  where  it  profits 
us  nothing. 

We  pretend  to  reform  others,  whilst  we 
exhibit  in  our  own  persons  examples  of  ne¬ 
glect,  disorder,  and  revolt. 

Our  passions  which  we  ought  to  govern, 
we  suffer  to  govern  us,  and  instead  of  aiding 
us  in  our  course,  they  hurry  us  out  of  it  till 
they  have  lost  their  force  ;  and  our  judgmeut 
takes  possession  of  the  seat  when  she  has 
nothing  to  guide.  Man  is  like  a  vehicle 
hurried  across  a  dangerous  country  by  power¬ 
ful  and  fiery  steeds,  and  never  gaining  the 
road  till  they  have  become  worn  out  hacks. 

But  there  are  the  busy  few  toiling  after 
their  own  destruction  in  the  fields  of  avarice 
and  ambition,  mistaking  means  for  ends, 
and  laying  up  for  themselves  loads  of  care 
and  anxiety,  till  the  grave  opens,  and  they 
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discover  on  its  brink  that  the  journey  through 
this  world  was  not  to  provide  the  things  of 
this  world,  but  those  for  the  world  to  come. 
They  are  like  travellers  from  a  distant  country 
arriving  on  the  shores  of  the  boundless  ocean, 
encumbered  with  everything  hut  what  per¬ 
tains  to  their  voyage.  Though  they  have 
used  their  time,  it  was  only  to  abuse  it ;  and 
their  labour  has  been  worse  than  vain. 

If  we  would  live  as  we  ought  to  do,  we 
must  so  enjoy  the  present  that  we  may  look 
upon  the  past  with  pleasure,  and  upon  the 
future  with  hope.  The  more  we  can  bring 
ourselves  to  consider  the  importance  of  the 
future,  the  more  likely  we  are  duly  to  regulate 
the  present ;  and  the  happiness  of  this  life 
mainly  depends  upon  our  reference  to  that  in 
the  life  to  come. —  The  Original,  by  Mr. 
Walker. 

A  Legal  Definition. — There  was  one  ar 
raigned  before  me  at  Cambridge  for  burglary, 
and  upon  the  evidence  it  appeared  that  he 
crept  down  a  chimney  ;  I  was  doubtful  whe¬ 
ther  this  were  burglary,  and  so  were  some 
others;  hut  upon  examination  it  appeared, 
that,  in  his  creeping  down,  some  of  the  bricks 
of  the  chimney  were  loosened,  and  fell  down 
in  the  room,  which  put  it  out  of  question, 
and  direction  was  given  to  find  it  burglary  ; 
but  the  jury  acquitted  him  of  the  whole  fact. 
— Hale's  Pleas  of  the  Crown ,  i.  552. 

N.B.  This  would  be  a  good  interpretation 
now. 

Bruce  beaten. — Certain  readers  who  do 
not  place  that  implicit  reliance  in  the  veracity 
of  travellers  which  they  ought,  are  startled  at 
Bruce’s  account  of  the  Abyssinians’  cutting 
beef-steaks  from  living  cows  and  bullocks, 
that  after  the  operation  go  to  graze  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  What  will  sceptics 
like  these  say  to  the  following  story,  told  by 
an  Eastern  traveller  of  high  reputation  P — 

A  Well-know  a  Fact. —  Every  year  there 
arrives  in  these  parts  of  the  river  a  great 
quantity  of  fish :  the  people  cut  off  all  the 
flesh  on  one  side  of  them,  eat  it,  and  let 
them  go.  Well !  the  year  following,  the 
same  creatures  return  and  offer  the  other 
side,  which  they  had  preserved  untouched  ; 
it  is  then  discovered  that  new  flesh  has  re¬ 
placed  the  old. —  Travels  of  Abou-el-Cassim. 

For  the  sake  o'  •«  who  are  fond  of 
geographical  preci.  may  mention  that 

this  river  of  marve.  ,  fish  is  set  down  as 
one  that  flows  from  Mount  Caucasus  into  the 
Euxine  or  Black  Sea. — Book  of  Table  Talk. 

Perch. — Who  that  has  ever  eaten  perch  at 
a  small  village,  the  name  of  which  we  for¬ 
get,  between  the  Hague  and  Amsterdam, — 
the  two-pounders  in  water-souchy  and  the 
larger  ones  plain  boiled,  with  that  white 
piquante  sauce,  while  the  piles  of  white  and 
dark  bread  and  butter,  the  albino  reposing 
upon  the  negro,  stand  ready  by,  flanked  by  a 


rich  and  sweetish  red  wine,  served  on  a 
coarse  but  exquisitely  clean  cloth, — can 
withhold  his  praise  of  the  fish  and  cookery  P 

Quarterly  Review. 

Turtle  Butter. — In  Brazil,  are  made  an¬ 
nually,  (from  the  eggs  of  turtles,)  about 
20,000  pots  of  this  fat  or  butter,  each  con¬ 
taining  60  lbs.,  and  several  thousand  persons 
are  occupied  in  its  preparation. 

Pulling  by  the  Nose. — The  following  ac¬ 
count  of  the  origin  of  the  affront  of  pulling  a 
man  by  the  nose  is  given  by  an  old  Scotch 
writer:  When  any  freeman  renounces  his 
liberty,  and  makes  himself  bond  or  slave  to 
any  great  man  in  his  court — and  makes  tra¬ 
dition  and  delivering  himself  by  giving  one 
grip  of  the  hair  of  his  forehead,  to  the  effect, 
he  may  be  maintained  and  defended  by  him 
hereafter  — such  bondman,  if  he  reclaim 
to  his  liberty,  or  happen  to  be  fugitive  from 
his  master,  may  be  drawn  back  again  to 
servitude.  From  this  custom  cometh  the 
Scottish  saying,  when  any  one  boasteth  and 
menaces,  that  he  intends  to  take  another  by 
the  nose.  And  it  is  a  lesson  to  any  man  to 
sell  his  liberty,  but  if  he  does,  he  may  never 
recover  the  same.  W.  G.  C. 

Ever-bearing  Raspberry. — The  fruit  of  the 
ever-bearing  raspberry  is  very  little  known  to 
agriculturists  out  of  the  state  of  Cincux- 
natti,  North  America.  It  is  a  native  plant 
found  near  Lake  Erie  ;  and  the  fruit  resem¬ 
bles  the  common  native  blackberry,  but  is 
larger  and  finer :  it  is  a  constant  bearer 
from  June  until  destroyed  by  the  frost.  The 
fruit  is  produced  in  large  dusters ;  the  wood 
continuing  to  grow  through  the  season,  and 
the  ends  of  the  new  shoots  throwing  out  fresh 
blossoms.  W.  G.  C. 

Fontainebleau. — Louis  Philippe  is  said  to 
have  displayed  extraordinary  taste,  and  to 
have  spared  no  expense,  in  fitting  up  the 
Palace  of  Fontainebleau  for  the  marriage  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans.  Compared  with  the 
apartments,  those  of  the  Tuilevies,  Versailles, 
and  St.  Cloud,  are  mere  stables. 
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Gluttony,  anecdote  of,  158 

Goldsmith,  Oliver,  life  of,  28 — 44 

Good  Friday  buns,  origin  of.  199 

Good  News,  16 
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Good  wine  and  pretty  lasses,  a  song,  by 
Beranger,  300 

Gormandizing,  origin  of,  144 
Gothic  architecture,  epoch  of,  101 
Great  Men,  48 
Grass,  oil  from,  68 
Greek  meeting  Greek,  298 
Green  Arbour  Court,  Goldsmith’s  residence 
at,  29 

Grief  of  joy,  356 
Grisi,  Julia,  sketch  of,  288 
Grosvenor  bridge,  Chester,  described,  162 
Hajji  Baba  comes  to  England,  329 
Halford,  Sir  Henry,  on  the  Effects  of  Cold, 
214 

Handkerchief,  notes  on,  317 
Hat,  wearing  the,  352 

Hawkchurch,  church  and  parsonage  at,  1 66 
167 

Hayti,  Law  Courts  of,  211 
Head-dress,  female,  in  England,  392 
Health  and  Disease,  sayings  regarding,  109 
Hearing,  Mrs.  Billington’s,  96 
Hecla,  ascent  of,  224 
Henry  I.,  king,  tomb  of,  277 
II.,  289 

portrait  of,  308 

Herschel,  Sir  John,  his  views  on  public  edu¬ 
cation,  149 — 165 — 181 
Highlandman  and  Gas,  1 12 
Hippodrome,  origin  of  the,  384 
Holland,  the  king  of,  208 
Home,  355 

Honour  among  Thieves,  128 
Hops  introduced  into  England,  21 
Hot  Springs,  phenomena  of,  415 
Hottentots,  customs  of  the,  173 
How  to  catch  a  horse,  253 
How  to  prevent  apple  stealing,  253 
Hucknall  Church  album,  1 16 
Humble-bee,  origin  of,  192 
Hunting  the  Tarantula  spider,  104 
HurlSpoer  Hall,  or  the  Victim  of  Improve¬ 
ment,  406 

Hyde  Park,  sketches  of,  287 
Immigrants  into  America,  368 
Improvisatore  at  Florence,  191 
Incident,  alarming,  in  a  balloon,  12 
Incident  at  La  Trappe,  247. 

Incledon  Similes,  384 
India,  letters  from,  34 
India-rubber  a  century  since,  216 
Indigo,  substitute  for,  103 
Insanity,  extent  of,  336 
Insanity  increase  of,  123 
Insect-hunter,  the,  in  Wales,  36 
Insects,  sight  and  smell  of,  143 
Insolvency,  facilities  to,  304 
Irish  emigrant,  the,  252 
Irish  harp,  ancient,  96 
Irish  maiden  assize,  299 
Isabel  d’Angouleme,  tomb  of,  292 
Islington,  Goldsmith’s  residence  at,  45 
Ivy,  properties  of,  31 
Jack  Brag  and  his  Mother,  233 


Jim  Billings,  a  story,  252 
John  Dory,  and  Quin,  335 
John,  King,  tomb  of,  401 
Johnson,  Dr.,  and  Goldsmith,  45 
Johnson’s  Willow,  at  Lichfield,  175 
Judge  and  the  Horse  dealer,  333 
Joy,  356 

Juan  Fernandez,  island  of,  236 
Keeping  the  Sabbath,  351 
Keepsakes,  288 

Kelp-weed,  the  effect  of,  on  man,  22 
Kemble,  Charles,  his  retirement  from  the 
stage,  32 

Kilcolman  Castle,  remains  of,  239 
King’s  Dessert  Service,  the,  404 
Klopstock,  anecdotes  of,  304 — 320 
Konigsberg  Sausage,  the,  1 1 2 
Kosato,  the  Blackfoot,  story  of,  357 
Kyan’s  Dry  Rot  Process,  160 
Labyrinth,  the,  of  Crete,  138 
Lament  of  a  Grecian  Princess,  51 
Land,  love  of,  368 
Legal  Definition,  416 
Legal  Studies,  importance  of,  286 
Letitia,  lines  on  the  death  of,  183 
Letter,  the  oldest,  269 

Letters  on  English  History,  by  a  Nobleman, 
45 

Libraries,  Foreign  and  British,  32 
Licensed  Victuallers  Asylum,  the,  17 
Lichens,  varieties  of,  116 
Life,  an  eventful  one,  239 
Light,  phenomena  of,  384 
Linby  Cross,  near  Newstead,  1 13 
Lionardo  da  Vinci,  sketch  of.  302 
Literature  and  Art  in  1836,  96 
Little  People,  27*2 
Living  in  Paris,  345 
Llantliony  Abbey,  in  Wales,  37 
Locomotive  engine,  new,  108 
London  and  Birmingham  Railway,  entrance 
to  the,  210 

London,  fashionable,  287 

Loneliness,  356 

Longevity,  probability  of,  108 

Longings,  from  Schiller,  210 

Lorenzo  de  Medici  at  his  villa,  286 

Losses,  Owen  Feltham  on,  39 

Love-proof,  355 

Lost  in  the  Snow,  128 

Lovers,  hint  to,  J99 

Lucky  hit,  123 

Luther,  character  of,  303 

Lyndhurst,  lord,  sketch  of,  302 

Madge  Wildfire,  history  of,  139 

Madrigal,  by  Lodge,  176 

Magic,  Egyptian,  anecdote  of,  137 — 179 

Maiden  Love,  355 

Malibran,  320 — 335 

Mayor  of  Mudfog,  the,  13 

Manchester  in  the  United  States,  382 

Mandragore,  marvels  of  the,  123 

Manon,  a  tale,  195 

March  of  Mind,  192 

Marching  in  India,  35 
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Marriage  custom  of  sanding,  100 
Mary  Stuart,  birth  of,  a  sketch,  325 — 342 
May,  no  new  Sovereign  in,  35 2 
Medallic  engraving,  art  of,  1 97 
Memoranda  of  Bentham,  J40 
Memories,  extraordinary,  168 
Merchant  Tailors’  School,  history  of,  369 
Metropolitan  Benefit  Societies’  Asylum,  312 
Michael  Angelo,  as  painter,  sculptor,  and  ar¬ 
chitect,  296 

Midnight  Reflections,  415 
Miniature,  anecdote  of,  16 
Minikin  Pins,  144 
Mistake,  an  awkward  one,  400 
Mistakes,  268 
Mont  Blanc,  lines  on,  120 
Mont  Blanc,  panorama  of,  96 — 119 
Monthly  Review,  the,  and  Goldsmith,  28 
Moral  Negation,  96 
Morrice  Dance,  the,  history  of,  280 
Mosques  of  St.  Sophia  and  Achmet,  vists  to. 
398 

Mount  Melleray,  visit  to,  155 
M.  P.  a  learned  one,  224 
Muscae  Volitantes  explained,  164 
Museum  of  Buttons,  256 
Musical  composition,  excellence  in,  J44 
Musicians,  Egyptian,  76 
My  Vocation,  a  song,  by  Beranger,  300 
My  Zoolu  Hut,  a  ballad,  285 
Napoleon  at  Dresden,  147 
Napoleon,  relics  of,  at  Fontainebleau,  190 
Napoleon,  young,  anecdotes  of,  149 
National  Gallery,  the,  288 — 354 
Natural  occurrences,  periodical  regularity  of, 
J43 

Nature,  study  of,  393 
Naval  anecdotes,  73 

Navigation,  early  English  books  on,  175 

Nelson,  lord,  and  the  lizard,  78 

Nettles,  varieties  of,  352 

Newbery,  Mr.,  and  Goldsmith,  30 

Newgate  incident,  360 

Newgate,  origin  of,  284 

Newstead  Abbey,  visit  to,  114 

New  World,  the,  32 

Night  in  Guiana,  195 

Night  over  land  in  a  balloon,  1 1 

Night  over  sea  in  a  balloon,  10 

Night  scene,  357 

Norman  Conquest  of  England,  55 

North  America,  by  an  American,  259 

Note  extraordinary,  80 

Nutmegs,  wooden,  272 

Oak  tree,  some  observations  on  the,  86 

Oak  tree,  extraordinary,  151 

Oaths,  357 

Obituary  of  scientific  persons  in  1 836,  245 
Odas,  in  Turkey,  customs  of  the,  211 
Oils,  new,  67 

“  Old  Bailey”  character,  a  sketch,  331 
Oliver  Goldsmith,  life  of,  28 — 44 
Oliver  Twist,  125 — 256—313 
Omen,  Welsh,  282 
Opera  glasses,  imperfect,  164 


Otway,  Sir  R.  W.,  anecdote  of,  79 
Owen  Bierlaw,  a  tale,  5 
Oxford,  refractory  clerks  at,  400 
Oysters,  epicurism  in,  122 — 144 
Pandwar  Village,  35 
Panorama  of  Mont  Blanc,  120 
Pantomime  of  Life,  the,  170 
Paper,  invention  of,  270 
Paraguay,  zoology  of,  180 
Parents,  advice  to,  1 98 
Paris,  living  in,  345 
Parliament  Houses,  new,  256 — 319 
Parr,  Dr.,  anecdote  of,  395 
Patients  and  physic,  160 
Patronage,  liberal,  292 
Pau,  town  of,  in  the  Pyrenees,  242 
Pearls,  artificial,  335 
Peel,  Sir  Robert,  on  Scotland,  173 

educational  precepts  by,  94 
on  public  walks,  173 
Pegsworth,  a  press-room  sketch,  228 
Peilew,  captain,  anecdotes  of,  78 
Pensions  to  Mrs.  Somerville  and  Miss  Mit- 
ford,  400 

Perch,  cookery  of,  416 
Percy,  bishop,  and  Goldsmith,  30 — 45 
Perpetual  Motion  Seeker,  anecdote  of,  135 
Pevensey  Castle,  history  and  description  of, 
55 

Pews  in  Churches,  1 18 
Philosophy,  schools  of,  288 
Pie  and  Magpie,  158 
Pike  introduced  into  England,  22 
Pilgrimage  to  Byron,  ll3 
Plants  yielding  caoutchouc,  23 
Play-going  Days,  201 
Pleasantries,  395 
Pleasures  of  Solitude,  51 
Plighting  Kiss,  355 
Poems  of  II.  K.  White,  3 
Poetry  and  Science,  James  Montgomery  on, 
301 

Pompeii,  discoveries  at,  256 
Porcelain,  pink,  16 
Portuguese  Revolution,  the,  350 
Pot  and  pearl  ashes,  manufacture  of,  1 30 
Potato,  prejudice  against,  160 
Preacher,  economical,  112 
Prejudice  against  Fish,  349 
Premature  Interment,  347 
Pretty  Pork,  144 

Prior,  Mr.,  his  Life  of  Goldsmith,  28 — 44 
Prisoner,  the,  a  song,  by  Beranger,  300 
Proverbs  and  Sayings  on  Health  and  Disease, 
109 

Public  Dinner  described,  46 

Ledger  newspaper  and  Goldsmith,  30 
Life  of  Mr.  Tulrumble,  13 
Walks,  Sir  Robert  Peel  on,  173 
Pulling  by  the  Nose,  416 
Pulston,  Sir  Richard,  and  George  IV.,  Iu8 
Puns,  translatable,  377 
Pyrenees,  description  of  the,  241 
Quebec,  description  of,  81 
Racine,  lines  from,  160 
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Railroads  of  Wood,  413 
Railroad,  stupendous,  413 
Railway  Tunnels,  effect  of,  174 
Railways  economy  of,  275 

projected  in  England  and  Wales, 
239 

Rain-gauge,  simple,  329 

Raphael  and  Francis  I.,  232 

Raspberry,  the  ever-bearing,  416 

Ready  Answer,  the,  352 

Reprehension,  Owen  Feltham  on,  152 

Request,  a  modest  one,  378 

Rest  for  the  Eyes,  199 

Retrospection,  a  ramble,  127 

Revenge,  African,  199 

Revenge,  singular,  112 

Rhymed  Rambles,  by  Ebenezer  Elliott,  127 

Richard  I.,  king,  tomb  of,  291 

Richardson’s  House  at  Parson’s  Green,  377 

Richardson,  the  showman,  life  of,  89 

Roadside  Notes  on  France,  131 

Roast  Pig,  122 

Robberies  in  Omnibuses,  315 

Robinson  Crusoe,  lines  on,  235 

Roman  Aqueduct  in  Spain,  2 

Roscoe,  William,  birth-place  of,  321 

memoir  of,  321 — 343 — 375 
>  —403 

Ross,  Captain  James,  and  the  Bear,  79 
Rothschild,  the  late  Mr.,  361 
jeu-de-mot  by,  397 

Royal  Society  of  Musicians,  origin  of,  16 
Royalty  Puzzled,  16 

and  a  Wooden  Soldier,  299 
Ruins,  reflections  on,  146 
Sabbath,  keeping  the,  35  J 
Saddles,  oriental,  416 
Salmon,  preservation  of,  118 
Salvator  Rosa  and  Hogarth,  249 
Sam  Patch,  272 

San  Carlo  Theatre,  building  of,  298 
Sanding  Custom  at  Marriages,  100 
Saturday  in  Egypt,  159 
Sayings,  352 
Scene  in  Bagdad,  378 

Ticklebrook  Church,  109 
Scotland,  by  Sir  R.  Peel,  144 

academical  studies  in,  221 
Scott,  Sir  Walter,  at  Ashestiel,  309 
his  birth,  187 

and  Caroline,  Princess  of 
Wales,  310 
a  child,  205 
his  childhood,  188 
distribution  of  time,  309 
domestic  life,  310 
and  the  Ettrick  Shepherd, 
223—272 
his  family,  186 
at  the  High  School,  204 — 
205 

and  Jeffrey,  222 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  363 
Letters  on  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo,  409 


Marmion,  310 
Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish 
Border,  223 
and  Monk  Lewis,  222 
at  Pompeii,  224 
Robert  Scott,  and  Guy  Man¬ 
ned  ng,  204 

theatrical  acquaintance,  31 1 
—362 

visits  Bath  and  London,  189 
visit  to  London,  in  1803, 223 
Waverley,  364 
and  Wordsworth,  271 
youthful  excursions,  204 
Sea-eggs,  varieties  of,  116 
Sealing-wax,  invention  of,  370 
Seamen,  foreign,  256 
Sentry  Cats,  192 
Sepia,  or  Cuttle-fish,  the,  117 
Serenading,  decline  and  fall  of,  318 
Seville,  355 

Shades  for  the  Eyes,  1 98 
Shark,  a  small  one,  384 
Sheep  in  Greece,  296 

Sherbrooke,  Lower  Canada,  described,  40 — 
130 

Sheridan  and  the  Boots,  175 
Sherwood  Forest  and  Robin  Hood,  113 
Shipwrecks  from  1793  to  1829,  256 
Shoes  made  at  Lyons,  J 18 
Siamese,  customs  of  the,  324 
Sierra  Leone,  sailors  at,  79 
Sight,  false,  169 

Sight,  preservation  of  the,  164 — 198 
Signs  of  Death,  349 
Sin,  356 

Sinclair,  Sir  John,  and  Wilkie,  the  painter, 
232 

Singular  discovery,  80 
Sky,  clearness  of  the,  44 
Slavery,  antidotes  to,  383 
Slick’s  opinion  of  the  English,  254 
Smith,  Capt.  John,  epitaph  on,  284 
Smollett,  Dr.,  memoir  of,  263 
Soane,  Sir  John,  death  of,  50 

his  house,  in  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Fields,  65 
memoir  of,  61 — 80 
Soanean  Museum,  the,  65 
Society,  man  in,  320 
Soda  Water,  abuse  of,  317 
Solomon  and  Sheba,  an  anecdote,  390 
Song,  drinking,  by  Hood,  9 
Sonnet  on  a  Chapel  in  the  Woods,  34 
Sontag,  homage  to,  336 
Soobeans,  customs  of  the,  173 
Sophia  Hyatt,  story  of,  1 15 
Sore  Throat,  cure  for,  159 
Spectator  and  Tatler,  receiving  houses  of  the, 
101 

Speculation,  an  odd  one,  254 
Spectacles,  choice  of,  1 64 —  1 65 
Spencer  the  poet,  residence  of,  239 
Spermaceti  Whales,  224 
Spinning  in  Bohemia,  282 
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Spirit-drinkers,  blood  of,  143 
Spring  Flowers,  292 
Squinting,  cure  for,  165 
Squirrel,  the  American  flying,  20 
St.  Augustine's  Monastery,  remains  of,  73 
St.  Bartholomew,  Smithfield,  church  of.  282 
St.  James’s  Church,  Clerkenwell,  Bishop 
Burnet’s  tomb  there,  340 
St.  John’s  Square,  Clerkenwell,  Bishop  Bur¬ 
net’s  residence  there,  340 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  admission-money  to,  96 

memorabilia  of,  69 

St.  Sepulchre’s  Church,  Skinners-street,  284 

Staining  the  Hands  and  Feet  in  Egypt,  7 3 

Star-fish,  new,  345 

Steam-boat,  new,  103 

Steam- fountain  Coffee-pot,  the,  328 

Steering  Balloons,  71 — 340 

Stephen,  King,  tomb  of,  277 

Stock  Exchange  morality,  361 

Stoicism  in  the  Ranks,  i91 

Story,  an  old  one,  254 

Strawberry  Hill,  little,  200 

Sugar-candy  in  the  Flowers  of  Plants,  21 

Sugar  from  Chestnuts,  144 

Superstition,  French,  282 

Switzerland,  customs  in,  3 72 

Sympathy,  extraordinary,  169 

Table,  management  of  the,  250 

Tailors’  Cabbage,  origin  of,  176 

Tale,  a  sad  one,  367 

Talleyrand,  anecdote  of,  395 

Tarantula  Spider,  hunting  the,  1 04 

Tea,  oil  from,  67 

Temperance  Societies,  origin  of,  144 
Temple,  Goldsmith’s  residence  in  the,  46 
Thames  Tunnel,  construction  of  the,  177 — 
208—258 

Thebes,  description  of,  370 
Thomas  4  Becket,  some  account  of,  1 59 
Thornbury  Castle,  description  of,  273 
Thyrberg,  a  ramble,  127 
Ticklebrook  Church,  scene  in,  109 
Tiff,  a  fortunate  one,  192 
Tissington  Well-flowering,  305 
Toddington,  description  of,  19 — 193 
Tombs  of  the  Kings  of  England,  277 — 289 
—401 

To-morrow,  356 


Tracy,  Mr.  C.  n.,  his  seat  at  Toddington,  193 

Trafalgar,  battle  of,  64 

Translatable  Puns,  377 

Travellers  in  America,  253 

Travelling  in  Turkey,  49 — 51 

Trees,  curious,  at  Beaudesert,  151 

Trophonius,  the  cave  of,  84 

Turkeys  introduced  into  England,  22 

Turtle  Butter,  416 

Vauxhall  Balloon,  the,  10 — 32 — 80 

Venerable,  the  ship,  at  Camperdown,  183 

Venetian  Nobility,  the,  119 

Venomous  Bites,  cure  for,  112 

Ventriloquism,  theory  of,  160 

Versailles,  improvement  of,  400 

Vesuvius,  eruption  of,  1 64 

Vicar  of  Wakefield,  by  Goldsmith,  30 

Virtue,  beauty  of,  176 

Ugly  Lett,  the,  175 

United  States,  wealth  of  the,  367 

Wake  Robin,  the,  180 

Walton,  Isaac,  2it4 

Wandering  Minstrel,  the,  115 

Watches,  two,  elegy  and  eulogy  on,  307 

Waterloo,  notes  on  the  battle  of,  386 — 409 

Well-dressed  Persons,  93 

Well-flowering  in  Derbyshire,  305 

Wellington,  Duke  of,  his  dispatches,  335 

White,  H.  K.,  poems  of,  3 

Whittington’s  Almshouses,  Highgate,  151 

Who  first  doubled  the  Cape  ?  300 

Wickliffe,  his  chair  at  Lutterworth,  249 

Widow's  Ordeal,  the,  a  tale,  246 — 262 

Wig  Riot  in  1765,  299 

William  IV.,  king,  death  of,  402 

Willow,  value  of  the,  304 

Windsor  Castle,  eastern  front  of,  146 

Wisdom,  272 

Wood  Destroyers,  marine,  244 

Words  and  Deeds,  356 

World,  the  old  and  new  one,  66 

World-making,  process  of,  366 

Writing  in  the  Fourteenth  Century,  269 

Writing  v.  Reading,  164 

Wynter,  Sir  Edward,  tomb  of,  87 

Yankee  Wit,  112 

Yarn,  a  long  one,  143 

Yew-tree,  remarkable,  136 
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Acoustic  Chair,  97 

Augustine’s  Monastery,  Canterbury,  73 
Bank  of  England  :  New  Dividend  Warrant 
Office,  49 

Birthplace  of  William  Roscoe,  321 
Brewers’  Almshouses,  Mile-end,  121 
Burnet’s  (Bishop)  House  and  Tomb,  (two 
cuts,)  337 

Campden  House,  Kensington,  25 
Caoutchouc  or  India  Rubber  trees,  217 
Cheltenham  Literary  and  Philosophical  In¬ 
stitution,  185 
Circassian  War-boat,  409 
Drake’s  (Sir  Francis)  Chair,  8 
Dublin  Courts  of  Law,  or  Four  Courts,  33 
Female  Head-dress  in  England,  (three  cuts,) 
392—393 

Galton  Bridge,  Birmingham  Canal,  225 
Grecian  consecrated  Cake,  200 
Grosvenor  Bridge,  Chester,  161 
Hawkchurch  Church  and  Parsonage,  168 
Licensed  Victuallers’  Asylum,  17 
Little  Strawberry  Hill,  200 
Linby  Cross,  near  Newstead,  114 
London  and  Birmingham  Railway  :  London 
Entrance,  209 

Merchant  Tailor’s  School,  369 
Metropolitan  Benefit  Societies’  Asylum,  312 
Michael  Angelo's  House  at  Rome,  297 
Morrice  Dancers,  Old  Change,  281 


National  Gallery,  Charing  Cross,  353 
Pevensey  Castle,  56 
Pyrenees  :  Pic  du  Midi  of  Pau,  241 
Quebec,  Lower  Canada,  81 
Rain  Gauge,  simple,  329 
Raphael’s  Birthplace  at  Urbino,  232 
Richardson’s  House  at  Parson’s  Green,  377 
Roman  Aqueduct  at  Segovia,  in  Spain,  1 
Sherbrooke,  Lower  Canada,  (two  cuts,)  48 — 
129 

Smollett's  Birthplace,  264 
Soanean  Museum,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  66 
Spectator  and  Tatler  receiving-houses,  104 
Star  Fish,  new,  345 
Steam  Fountain  Coffee-pot,  328 
Thames  Tunnel :  plan,  257 
shield,  177 

Thornbury  Castle,  273 
Toddington,  Gloucestershire,  193 
Tomb  of  Bishop  Burnet,  337 
Tombs  of  Henry  II.  and  Richard  I,  289 
John,  401 

Well-flowering  in  Derbyshire,  305 
Waterloo,  plan  of  the  battle  of,  385 
Whittington’s  Almshouses,  Highgate,  152 
Wicklifle’s  Chair,  249 
Windsor  Castle  :  eastern  front,  145 
Wynter’s  (Sir  E.)  Tomb  in  Battersea  Church, 
88 

Yew-tree  at  Arlington,  136 
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